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INTRODUCTION. 

TH  E  natural  diviiion  of  a  farm  is  into  pafture  and  tillagCj, 
the  firil  concerns  grafsj  and  the  other  the  various  ipecies 
of  things  fown  after  plowing.  Though  this  be  generally  laft 
named,  it  is  by  much  the  moil  important,  wherefore  we  have 
begun  with  it ;  and  having  gone  through  the  confideration  of 
the  foil,  and  of  its  management  various  ways  for  that  purpofe, 
with  the  methods  of  raiiing  the  beft  crops  of  the  feveral  ufual' 
kinds;  we  now  come  to  the  other,  part  which  concerns' the 
graffes ;  and  after  this  we  fhall  deliver  the  culture  of  thofe  roots 
which  fall  in  this  way,  and  of  feveral  crops  of  a  lefs  general 
fort. 

GraiTes  are  of  two  diftincEt  kinds,  tho’  from  their  ufe  blended 
together:  thefe  are  the  grafs  which  naturally  rifes  in  the  mea¬ 
dow  and  pafture ;  and  thofe  plants  which  are  fown  in  fields^ 
and  from  the  pUrpofes  they  ferve,  are  called  by  the  fame  name. 

The  firft  kind  may  be  comprehended  under  one  term,  for  its 
differences  are  not  great ;  the  other  comprehends  feveral,  as 
clover,  faintfoine,  lucerne,  and  others. 

The  ctirioiis  reckon  two  or  three  hundred  fpecies  of  com¬ 
mon  grafs,  but  this  the  hufbandman  needs  not  regard.  He 
will  fee  fome  rank  and  fome  fine :  he  will  diflinguifh  the  grafs 
of  the  low  meadow  Ifom  that  of  the  up-land  pafture,  and  both 
from  the  fliort  bite  of  the  down ;  and  this  is  all  he  needs  ta 
mind. 

Thefe  feveral  fpecies  taken  together,  make  what  we  call 
common,* or  natural  grafs  :  the  others  are  called  artificial  grafles, 
a  term  we  Ihall  ufe  in  compliance  with  cuftom,  tho’  not  the 
moft  judicious  that  might  have  been  chofen. 

Natural  grafs  is  the  produce  of  our  own  country,  the  growth 
of  wild  nature,  and  we  have  it  finer  than  any  other  kingdom  in 
the  world  :  the  others  are  principally  of  foreign  origin  ;  and 
niofl  of  them  have  but  newly  been  brought  into  ufe  with  us. 

Natural  grafs  will  rife  of  itfelf,  the  wind  fcattering  its  feeds 
every  where  :  the  artificial  grafies  are  to  be  raifed  by  culture  : 
land  is  to  be  plowed  for  them  as  for  crops  of  corn,  and  they 
are  to  be  fown  with  as  much  care  and  regularity;  and  they 
anfwer  the  expence  with  a  very  large  return. 

We  fliali  lay  before  the  farmer  the  pra6fice  of  the  moft  ingeni-  i 
jOus  and  fuecefsful  in  dift^rent  places  ;  and  add  many  remarks  that  i 
have  not  been  before  made  publick,  relating  to  the  culture  of 
one  or  two  particular  kinds ;  for  there  is  no  part  of  the  huf- 
bandman’^  profefiion  that  more  needs  to  be  explained. 
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BOOK  VIL  PART  I. 

Of  natural  graffes, 

CHAP.  1. 

Of  the  dlvifions  of  natural  grafs  inio  meadow  and  pajlure* 

Natural  grafs  grounds  are  divided  into  two  kinds, 
according  to  the  place  or  growth,  and  the  intended  ufe, 
by  the  names  of  meadow  and  pafture ;  and  generally  under- 
ftand  by  that  diftlndlion,  the  grafs.  intended  to  be  cut  for  hay, 
and  that  to  be  eaten  on  the  ground.  But  this  is  an  uncertain 
jnanner  of  fpeaking.  By  meadow  fome  exprefs  the  grafs  of  low 
grounds  only,  that  lie  about  rivers  ;  and  by  pafture  fuch  as 
grows  on  higher  lands  ;  but  both  thefe-are  by  the  judicious  far¬ 
mer  mowed  at  times,  and  fed  at  others  ;  all  that  is  properly  to 
be  underftood  by  the  two  words  Is,  that  being  ufed  together, 
they  exprefs  that  part  of  the  farmer’s  land  which  is  not  in 
tillage. 

It  is  of  importance  to  the  farmer,  to  proportion  the  tillage 
and  pafturage,  one  to  another.  There  are  many  who  call 
themfelves  farmers  near  London,  and  about  other'  great  towns, 
who  deal  altogether  in  pafturage  ;  and  this  they  may  do  with¬ 
out  any  neceftity  of  tillage.  But  there  is  no  fuch  thing  as  a 
man’s  keeping  his  farm  all  in  tillage,  without  pafture.  Hi? 
cattle  muft  have  food,  and  his  fields  for  corn  in  the  commoa 
way  of  hufbandry,  require  a  great  deal  of  dung  for  manure. 
This  brings  on  the  neceffity  of  keeping  up  a  proportion  be¬ 
tween  one  kind  and  the  other,  for  which  there  is  no  laying 
down  any  general  rule  ;  becaufe,  according  to  the  nature  of  hi5 
land,  and  the  courfe  of  hufbandry,  more  or  lefs  dung  may  be 
wanting. 

Experience  alone  muft  fhew  this,  but  he  will  find  it  eafy  to 
make  alterations  where  neceflary  :  the  laying  down  a  piece  of 
corn  land  for  grafs,  and  the  taking  up  a  pi-ece  of  grafs 
ground  for  tilth,  being  very  eafy. 

There  are  particular  eftates  that  ahfwer  beft  in  various  man¬ 
ners.  Some  that  are  fo  rich  and  proper  for  corn,  and  that  lie 
fo  conveniently  for  dung,  that  a  much  greater  proportion  than 
the  common  method  may  be  kept  conveniently  and  profitably 
in  tillage ;  and  others  naturally  favourable  to  grafs,  and  that 
lie  where  there  is  a  great  demand  for  it:  and  in  thefe  the 
greater  part  fhould  be  kept  for  pafture. 

As  the  diftincfion  into  meadow  and  pafture  is  very  little  fet¬ 
tled  in  its  meaning,  we  fhall,  to  be  the  better  underftood  by 
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ails  rpeak  in  general  of  both  under  the  name  of  grafs  ground. 
The  hay  from  grafs  grounds  that  lie  low,  and  are  what  is  moft 
properly  called  meadows,  is  generally  in  larger  quantity  than  that 
from  fuch  as  are  higher  5  but  this  latter,  though  there  is  lefs  of 
it,  is  fwceter. 

The  abundance  of  water  that  often  gets  into,  or  upon  thefe 
low  grounds,  makes  the  grafs  rank  :  and  where  they  lie  in  the 
way  of  conftant  wet,  they  produce  a  coarfe  kind.  We  fee 
rujQies  in  barren  and  wet  places,  and  there  are  many  kinds  of 
grafs,  tho’  not  enough  regarded,  that  more  or  lefs  approach  to 
the  rufh,  which  greatly  ciiminilh  the  value  of  the  hay,  that 
comes  from  the  wetter  fort  of  thefe  grounds. 

Grafs  grounds  that  lie  high  require  affiftances  from  manure, 
but  thofe  which  are  lower  do  not ;  the  overflowing  every  river 
{o  far  imitates  that  of  the  Nile,  that  it  leaves  a  mud  behind, 
which  ferves  as  manure,  and  makes  the  grafs  fpring  as  frefli,  as 
if  art  had  been  ufed  to  recruit  the  flirength  of  the  ground. 

We  have  named  two  kinds  of  grafs  grounds,  but  there  is  a 
third  yet  to  be  mentioned,  fuch  as  are  within  the  reach  of  fait 
water,  whether  by  the  Tides  of  rivers,  near  the  fea,  or  by  the 
fea  itfelf.  Thefe  are  a  great  quantity  in  the  kingdom,  and  are 
capable  of  being  turned  to  very  good  account. 

CHAP.  n. 

Of  grafs  grounds  that  lie  high, 

H  E  S  E  up-Iaiid  grafs  grounds,  fome  by  way  of  diftinc- 
tion  from  the  lower,  call  paftures,  the  other  having  the 
name  of  meadow.  Thefe  up-land  grafs  grounds  differ  in  fitua- 
tion  as  they  lie  upon  higher  or  lefTer  rifings,  or  upon  their  tops 
or  Tides  :  they  alfo  vary  in  their  foil,  which,  tho’  it  be  in  gene- 
rai  different  from  that  of  meadows,  is  alfo  various  in  kind  be¬ 
tween  one  up- land  ground  and  other.' 

A  certain  degree  of  expofure  is  proper  for  grafs,  but  there 
may  be  too  much  :  therefore  thofe  rifings  which  are  of  a  mo¬ 
derate  height,  are  better  for  grafs  than  fuch  as  come  under  the 
denomination  of  high  hills. 

The  next  difference  is,  their  lying  on  the  top,  or  on.  the  fide 
of  a  hill  ;  and  this  is  fo  great,  that  it  often  trebles  the  value  In 
one  above  the  other  :  nothing  is  more  frequent  than  for  ground 
to  be  wet  and  boggy  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  while  it  is  perfectly 
fine  on  the  fldes. 

Springs  naturally  rife  on  hills,  and  when  they  are  pent  in, 
they  break  and  fbak  through  the  very  fubPcance  of  the  ground, 
and  convert  the  whole  upper  part  of  the  furface  into  a  bog.  , 

On  the  contrary,  the  fide  of  a  rifing  ground  that  has  a  gra¬ 
dual 
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dual  defcent,  is,  of  all  fituations,  the  beft  for  grafs.  There' 
generally  is  moifture  at  the  bottom,  which  is  very  eiTential  to 
grafs ;  and  there  is  a  way  for  it  to  run  olF. 

Grafs  will  not  thrive  without  water,  nor  can  it  be  good  where 
there  is  too  much  :  this  is  the  great  article*  Where  the  tops 
of  hills  have  no  fpring,  the  bleaknefs  of  the  expofure,  and  the 
poornefs  of  the  foil,  render  the  grafs  weak  :  it  is  fweet,  l>i?t 
there  is  little  of  it ;  and  where  there  are  fprings,  it  is  generally 
boggy.  The  way  of  getting  off  the  water  we  have  delivered 
in  a  preceding  part  of  this  work,  where  we  treated  of  drain- 
ing  ;  we  here  fpeak  of  the  natural  condition. 

The  fide  of  a  hill  having  foil  and  moifture,  feeds  a  rich  and’ 
good  grafs,  without  having  fo  much  wet  as  to  make  it  rank,  or 
favour  the  growth  of  rufhes,  which  generally  depreciate  that 
which  grows  on  the  tops  of  hills,  or  near  rivers. 

In  meadows  lying  low,  there  is  generally  a  black  rich 
mould  j  and  nothing  more  favours  the  growth  of  fine  grafs ; 
but  what  thefe  grounds  gain  in  foil,  they  lofe  by  the  abundant 
moifture. 

The  up-Iand  paftures  have  all  that  variety  of  foils  we  fee  in 
tilled  ground  ;  they  are  fometimes  gravelly,  fometimes  loamy, 
or  they  are  ftony,  chalky,  or  clayey.  Of  all  thefe,  the  loamy 
foil,  where  there  is  good  rich  earth  amongft  it,  yields  the  beft 
grafs  ;  upon  clay,  it  is  apt  to  be  coarfe,  becaufe  of  the  wet  * 
upon  chalk,  it  is  low  ;  upon  gravel,  it  is  fweet,  but  thin  :  the 
loam,  when  of  the  right  condition,  yields  it  juft  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  way  between  all  thefe  :  it  is  plentiful  yet  fweet,  and  affords 
the  fineft  hay,  and  the  beft  food  for.  cattle. 

It  may  be  often  advifeable  to  break  up  a  piece  of  grafs 
ground  on  a  clayey  foil,  becaufe  the  clay  may  be  improved  by 
land,  while  in  tilth  ;  but  not  while  in  pafture. 

In  Lincolnfhire,  their  rifing  grounds  have  often  a  foil  like  that 
of  their  low  meadows,  a  black  rich  earth  5  but ,  on  examining, 
there  is  always  too  much  wet  at  the  bottom ;  their  grafs  is, 
however,  much  finer  than  that  of  the  low  grounds.  In  many 
counties  alfo  I  have  obferved,  the  tops  of  hills,  in  general,  dry, 
and  their  fides  moift :  in  this  cafe  the  tops  bear  the  fweeteff 
grafs. 

A  foil  that  is  too  clayey,  is  liable  fo  great  inconveniencies  : 
in  winter  it  detains  wet,  and  in  fummer  it  cracks. 

Black  mould,  fuch  as  is  in  the  low  grounds,  yields  abun¬ 
dance  of  fine  grafs  when  it  lies  dry  on  the  fide  of  a  hill,  but 
then  it  is  commonly  infefted  with  worms  :  loamy  foils  are  lefs 
fubjecft  to  them. 

A  piece  of  flanting  ground,  with  a  loamy  foil,  and  a  moiff 
*  B  3  bottom. 
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bottom,  is  the  beft  for  pafture ;  and  if  he  can  contrive  to  bring 
the  water  of  fome  fpring  occafionally  over  it,  nothing  can  add 
to  the  advanta2;e  :  fuch  a  piece  of  grafs  ground  will  require  ma¬ 
nure  at  times,"  but  it  will  anfwer  the  charge,  by  the  quantity 
of  hay,  and  richnefs  of  the  grafs  afterwards,  for  it  will  always  re¬ 
tain  its  natural  fweetnefs.  Xhe  poorer  the  foil  the  oftener  it 
will  require  refrefhment,  but  this  is  an  expence  returned  with 
,  intereft. 

CHAP.  III. 

Of  grounds  that  lie  low. 


H  E  S  E  are  meadows,  fen^  and  marfh  lands.  AI]  Io\y 
ground  is  fubjedf  to  overflowing,  either  in  a  larger  way  by 
rivers,  or  in  a  fmaller  by  water  from  the  higher  grounds  in 
winter  rains.  Both  thefe  wettings  are  of  great  benefit,  if  pro¬ 
per  care  be  taken  to  carry  off  the  redundant  water  j  and  to  pre¬ 
vent  overflowing  at  improper  times. 

The  finefl:  part  of  the  mould  is  walked  off  by  rains  from 
plowed  lands  that  lie  high,  and  a  part  of  the  manure  with  it, 
and  carried  down  with  the  water  to  the  low  grafs  grounds  at 
their  bottom,  this  renders  them  fo  fruitful.  Land  floods  drown¬ 
ing  meadows  by  river  fides,  have  the  fame  effedf.  The  waters 
are  thick  and  yellow,  with  the  richeff  part  of  the  foil  from  the 
adjoining^^high  grounds,  and  they  leave  this  upon  thofe  mea¬ 
dows.  This  renders  the  grafs  very  plentiful,  but  as  there  ge¬ 
nerally  remains  too*  much  of  the  moifture,  it  is  coarfe ;  there 
grow  weeds  ih  them,  ' vvhich  are  not  in  the  fweet  pafturage  of 
the  up-lands.  There  is  ai  great  difference  in  the  value  of  thof6 
meadows  which  are  liable  to  be  overflowed  by  accident,  an4 
thofe  which  are  only  capable  of  being  overflowed  at  pleafure. 

Such  meadovi's  as  lie  flat  on  the  banks  of  great  rivers,  are  of 
the  firfi:  kind  :  thefe  are  fubje(51:  to  accidental  floodings ,  wLich 
may  come  at  very  wrong  feafons ;  and  they  are  therefore  very 
uncertain  as  to  the  produce. 

Thofe  which  lie  near  leffer  ftreams,  and  little  higher  than 
the  level  of  their  waters,  may  be  overflowed  when  it  will  do 
tjiem  go^od  by  turnifig  the  fiream  upon  them  ;  and  thefe  are 
worth  much  more  than  other  low  grafs  grounds  for  this  reafon  ; 
as  the' others,  from  their  hazardous  fituation,  are  worth  lefs. 

To  thefe  two  we  may  add' a  third  kind  of  grafs  grounds, 
which  are  of  a  ihiddle  nature.  Thefe  are  fuch  as  lie  above  the 


|evel  of  the  water  confiderably,  yet  not  fo  much  but  that  it 
may  be  brought  over  them  by  means  of  wheels  or  engines  : 
th  is  is  expenfive,  but  the  benefit  is  very  great.  We  have  not  the 
fpirit  of  the  Italians  in  this  fefpedl,  nor  indeed  the  neceflity  : 


• 
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they  raife  water  to  a  furprizing  height  for  the  overflowing  their 
paftures ;  and  they  owe  all  their  v^'dnre  to  that  artificid  ma¬ 
nagement.  .  ^ 

The  meadows  that  iie  on  the  fldes  of  large  river®,  have  the 
fame  general  foil,  which  is  a  rich  dark  mould :  they  yield 
abundance  of  grafs  ;  and  they  owe  their  fertllitj  to  the  over¬ 
flowings  of  thofe  rivers. 

When  grafs  grounds  lie  near  the  borders  of  great  rivers,  but 
fo  high  as  not  to  be  flooded  accidentally,  it  will  always  be 
•worth  the  farmer’s  while  to  have  an  engine  for  overflowing" 
them  as  he  lhall  think  proper. 

A  great  quantity  of  the  grafs  ground  in  Lincolnfliire,  is  what 
they  call  fen  land.  Thefe  are  of  the  nature  of  thofe  flat 
grounds,  which  lie  near  great  rivers,  and  are  fubjedt  to  acci^ 
dental  overflowings,  but  they  are  of  the  worfl:  kind,  being  lia¬ 
ble  to  receive  vafl:  quantities  of  water,  and  often  having  alfo 
refources  of  their  own  befide.  Thefe  we  have  fpoken  of  in  a* 
former  part  of  our  work,  treating  of  the  manner  of  banking' 
and  draining  them ;  as  alfo  of  the  third  kind,  which  are  the* 
fait  marfhes  :  thefe  are  in  themfelves  poor,  and  full  of  the  worfl 
forts  of  weeds,  but  by  draining  and  banking,  they  become  ex¬ 
cellent  paftures., 

CHAP.  IV. 

/  Of  the  accidents  to  which  grafs  grounds  are  Viable » 

WE  now  come  to  confider  thofe  accidents  to  which  graft 
grounds  are  liable,  and  which  reduce  their  value.  Thefe 
^re  of  three  kinds,  the  firft  from  weeds,  the  fecond  from  rub*- 
bifh  of  any  fort,  left  on  the  ground,  and  the  third  from  ant¬ 
hills  and  mole-hills :  thefe  laft  are  the  moft  difficult  to  be  rer 
moved,  and  when  mowing  ft  coufidered,  they  are  the  worft  of 
all  annoyances. 

Weeds  are  hurtful  in  different  degrees.  All  plants,  not  of  the 
graft  kind,  may  be  cajled  by  this  name,  but  fome  are  benefi¬ 
cial  :  the  white  trefoil,  'which  is  a  fort  of  clover ;  and  the  red 
trefoil,  which  is  a  wild  clover,  are  both  ferviceable. 

Large  wepds  are  moft  troublefome,  fuch  as  thiftles,  docks 
and  mallows.  Thefe  are  to  be  drawn  with  the  thiftle  hook. 

Rubbifh  muft  always  be  picked  off.  Some  will  be  thrown 
on  by  careleffnefs,  and  fome  comes  among  manure ;  which  is 
perceived  when  the  rains  h^ve  wafhed  in  the  rich  part  of  the 
ftung. 

Women  or  boys  may  be  fent  in  to  gather  up  this,  which 
cpnfifts  of  bones,  bits  of  brick,  and  broken  giafs  ;  a  little 
trouble  takes  it  and  'faves  a  great  of  difficulty  to  the 
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C  H  A  P.  V. 

Of  ant-hills  and  mole-hills, 

The  weeds  being  drawn,  and  rubbifh  picked  ofF,  the  ground 
will  be  fit  for  the  fcythe,  if  there  be  not  ants  or  moles 
about  it;  thefe  raife  hills  that  will  greatly  obftru61:  the  bufmefs. 

Some  pretend,  that  in  feeding  grounds  thefe  hills  are  of  fer- 
vice,  but  they  err  :  there  never  was  an  ant-hill  that  did  not  oc- 
cafion  fome  mifchief,  and  where  there  is  one  there  will  foon 
be  more. 

The  lofs  is  evident,  becaufe  they  cover  a  great  deal  of 
ground  ;  and  they  bear  but  a  poor  quantity  of  grafs.  They 
not  only  increafe  in  number,  but  in  fize,  when  let  alone,  and 
fome  have  been  cut  up  at  laft  that  would  half  fill  a  cart.  They 
make  the  ground  difagreeable  to  the  eye,  and  unpleafmg  to 
cattle.  The  prudent  hufbandman  will  not  follow  the  example 
of  thofe,  whofe  lazynefs  or  ignorance  fufFer  them  to  ftand,  but 
extirpate  them  at  once  :  the  fooner  he  fets  about  it  the  lefs  is 
the  expence  ;  and  though  it  be  greater  as  thefe  hills  are  more 
numerous  or  large,  he  fhould  not  be  difheartened  by  that,  but 
afliire  himfelf,  that  the  advantage  will  always  be  many  times 
greater  than  the  charge. 

There  are  feveral  methods  of  deftroying  thefe  hills,  but  when 
there  is  any  quantity,  the  plow  we  fhall  recommend  for  that 
purpofe,  will  “do  vaftly  the  befi:. 

Some  order  fervants  into  grafs  grounds  in  fpring,  to  cut  up 
thefe  hills  by  hand ;  and  where  there  are  not  many,  this  may 
anfwer. .  A  thin  fhovel  is  made  for  the  purpofe  :  with  this  the 
workman  is  firfl  to  cut  through  the  ant-hill,  beginning  at  its 
top,  and  preffing  the  fhovel  down  with  his  foot :  he  is  then  to 
draw  it  out,  and  make  another  crofs  cut :  this  feparates  the 
turf  and  upper  part  of  the  hill  into  four  quarters :  thefe  are  to 
be  thrown  back,  and  then  the  earth  underneath  is  to  be  dug 
up  wrth  the  nefi;  of  the  ants.  This  being  done,  the  four 
quarters  of  the  turf  are  to  be  thrown  together  again,  and  they 
will  foon  clofe  and  grow. 

This  was  at  one  time  pradlifed  univerfally  ;  but  the  difad- 
vantages  are  plain  :  here  is  a  difagreeable  hollow  left  in  the 
ground  ;  and  fome  of  the  ants  remain  in  the  turf ;  and  having 
fo  good  an  opportunity,  will  foon  multiply :  the  hill  will  be  as 
big  as  ever  in  a  little  time :  for  they  are  covered  by  the  turf 
from  the  two  accidents  mofi:  pernicious  to  them,  birds,  and  fe- 
vere  weather. 

There  is  another  cenfideration  yet;  which  is,  the  body  of 
the  ants,  with  the  earth  taken  out  of  the  hole.  How  to  dif- 
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pofe  of  thefe  is  no  little  difficulty.  The  old  cuftom  was  to 
break  the  clods  to  pieces,  and  fpread  it  over  the  pafture.  This 
was  not  deftroying  the  ants,  it  was  only  difperling  them :  there 
was  nothing  to  prevent  their  getting  together  again,  and  ac¬ 
cordingly  they  foon  did  fo,  and  the  field  was  over-run  with  them. 

At  prefent  the  farmers  about  London  dig  them  out,  and  car¬ 
ry  them  off’  to  their  dunghills,  where  fome  are  defiroyed,  but 
fome  remain  alive  to  renew  the  mifchief.  Thefe  hills  mix  a- 
mong  the  dung,  and  are  carried  with  it  again  upon  the  ground, 
where  the  ants  breed  and  multiply. 

There  cannot  be  too  much  care  in  extirpating  thefe  crea¬ 
tures,  An  excellent  inftrument  is  the  ant-hill  plow,  its  ftrudfure 
will  be  underftood  by  any  tolerable  workman,  and  we  need 
only  caution  the  hufbandman,  that  it  be  made  ftrong  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  fervice.  The  timber  part  muft  be  elm  or  afh, 
and  its  two  fides  about  five  inches  fquare ;  the  iron  muft  be 
thick,  and  well  fteeled ;  and  it  is  to  be  drawn  by  two  or  more 
horfes  length  wife. 

This  will  cut  through  any  depth  of  earth  in  the  hills,  and 
taking  them  off  entire,  they  may  be  eafily  removed,  and  the 
furface  left  perfe6fly  even. 

When  the  edge  of  the  iron  wears',  it  muft  be  repaired,  and 
the  implement  always  kept  in  order.  For  the  few  ants  that 
are  left  in  the  ground,  are  expofed  to  all  kinds  of  injuries, 
and  are  feldom  known  to  be  troublefome  again ;  and  the  fmooth 
naked  furface  being  immediately  fown  with  hay  feed,  becomes 
uniform  with  the  reft  of  the  ground. 

The  expence  is  little  :  a  tolerable  plow  may  be  made  for  ^ 
couple  of  guineas,  and  a  very  good  one,  fit  for  any  fervice,  for 
half  a  guinea  more.  The  price  will  be  foon  faved  by  the 
quantity  of  bufinefs  done.  As  many  hills  may  be  cut  down 
with  this  in  a  day,  as  would  take  ten  or  a  dozen  labourers  a. 
week. 

The  perfon  who  guides  this  plow,  may  make  it  cut  deeper 
or  fhailower  as  he  pleafes,  by  raifing  or  lowering  the  handles  : 
and  there  is  nothing  it  will  not  make  its  way  through,  with  a 
good  hand  to  guide,  and  a  proper  force  to  draw  it. 

The  hills  being  cut  up,  there  remains  the  difpofing  them  fo, 
that  they  fliall  not  afford  a  return  of  the  mifchief.  The  com¬ 
mon  methods  of  fpreading  them  on  the  ground,  or  carrying 
them  to  the  dunghill,  are  wrong  :  but  we  ftiall  fhew  the  far¬ 
mer  how  he  may  at  the  fame  time  be  fure  thoroughly  to  be  rid 
of  the  danger  of  their  renewing  the  mifchief,  and  at  the  fame 
time  make  an  advantage  of  them. 

The  bare  fpace  made  by  cutting  up  the  hill,  is  to  be  fown 

inune'^ 
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immediately ;  a  perfon  is  always  to  follow  the  plow  with  a  par¬ 
cel  of  good  hay  feed  in  his  pocket ;  and  while  he  carefully 
fows  this  on  the  bare  fpot,  others  are  to  follow  and  take  care  of 
the  fubftance  of  the  hills. 


Thefe  are  to  lay  them  in  heaps,  not  very  broad  at  the  bot^ 
tom,  but  high  and  hollow  s  and  when  they  have  flood  a  little 
to  dry,  they  mull  be  fet  on  fire,  and  burnt  to  afhes. 

Where  there  are  but  few  of  the  hills,  they  may  be  eafily 
piled  up  in  corners,  and  burnt  upon  the  fpot,  without  dama¬ 
ging  the  ground  ;  but  where  there  are  a  great  many,  they  muft 
be  carted  ofF  the  fpot,  and  burnt  in  fome  walle  place  :  the 
nearer  the  better,  for  the  convenience  of  carrying  back  the 
allies.  In  both  cafes,  the  afhes  mufl  be  fpread  carefully,  and 
they  will  ferve  as  an  excellent  manure. 

Up-land  paflures  require  now  and  then  to  be  refrefhed  with 
fome  drefling,  there  is  none  better  than  thefe  afhes  ;  and  ’tis 
in  thofe  paflureS;,  where  this  is  moll  W'anted,  the  hills  are  moft 
frecjuent, 

A  fecond  way  is  to  carry  the  hills  all  ofF  the  ground,  and 
lay  them  together  to  rot  peife^Iy.  The  ants  will  be  thu^, 
prevented  from  a  return,  for  the  hills  become  moift  throughout, 
ib  that  there  is  no  place  for  the  ants  to  five  among  them,  they 
ynuft  either  leave  the  matter,  or  be  fmothered  among  it :  one 


way  or  other  the  ground  b,eing  cleared  pf  them,  and  the  ma¬ 
nure  alfo  :  there  will  be  no  danger  from  its  going  on  again. 
This  rotting  of  the  turf  takes  time,  and  by  th^t  time  it  is 
ready  for  fpreading,  the  'whole  race  will  be  utterly  deflroyed. 

A  third  way  is  to  ufe  tjie  hills  entire,  as  they  are  cut  up,  in 
comppft.  We  have  recommended  a  covered  pit  for  dung. 

Into  this  the  whole  hills  may  be  thrown  among  the  mud  of 
ditches,  frefli  hprfe  dung,  and  the  drainings  of  the  cow  houfe 
and  flables.  All  is  kept  fo  moifi,  and  in  fuch  a  ftate  of  fer¬ 
mentation,  that  it  is  ibipolTible  an  ant  can  live,  or  any  princi¬ 
ple  of  life  can  remain  in  what  are  called  the  eggs  :  the  addition 
in  point  of  quantity,  will  be  very  great,  and  the  whole  may  be 
ufed  equally  for  the  plowed  land  and  grafs  ground,  without  the 
leafl  danger. 

A  fourth  way  of  uflng  thefe  ant-hills  with  fafety,  and  to  the 
advantage  of  the  ground,  is  to  mak^  them  into  a  kind  of  dry 
compoft  with  lime,  and  other  things :  this  is  a  fafe  method, 
and  is  more  expeditious  than  the  other  :  but  dilFerent  grounds 
require  various  manures  ;  and  he  will  therefore  take  whichfoever 
of  thefe  methods  befl  fuits  the  nature  of  his  particular  paflure. 

The  method  of  ufing  it  in  form  of  the  dry  compoft  is  this. 
When  the  hills  are  cut  up  by  tlie  plow,  and  carried  out  of  -the 
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field,  they  are  to  be  thrown  on  a  heap  In  fome  wafte  place  •  and 
a  quantity  of  frefh  and  fharp  lime  is  to  be  ftrewed  pretty  thick 
among  them  ;  and  fo  managed,  as  to  reach  every  part. 

The  beft  method  is  to  fpread  a  parcel  of  the  ant-hills  on  the 
ground  as  thick  as  they  can  lie,  without  covering  one  another  ; 
and  on  thefe  to  ftrew  a  good  quantity  of  lime  :  then  to  lay  over  ’ 
this  another  coat  of  the  ant-hills,  and  then  another  fcatteringof 
lime,  and  fo  on,  till  all  the  hills  are  piled  up. 

In  this  manner  let  the  whole  remain  ten  days  or  a  fortnight : 
in  that  time  the  lime  will  have  taken  fo  good  efFedl,  that  there 
Will  not  be  an  ant  found  in  the  place.  Then  let  a  quantity  of 
frefh  dung  be  laid  on  the  heap,  and  from  time  to  tirhe  let  it  be 
well  worked  and  turned  as  oiher  dung  is.  This  compoft  may 
be  laid  upon  the  ground  from  which  the  hills  were  taken  ;  and 
the  benefit,  in  a  tolerable  good  up-land  pafture,  will  lafl  fix 
years.  This  I  have  found  by  experience ;  nor  do  I  know  any 
manure  fo  good,  on  a  proper  foil,  for  grafs  grounds.  The 
bodies  of  the  ants,  which  are  very  numerous  in  the  hills,  will, 
in  this  cafe,  add  ‘a  great  deal  to  the  efficacy  ;  for  all  animal  fub- 
flances  are  full  of  rich  matter  for  vegetation.  This  mixture  of 
dung  and  lime  with  pond  mud,  is  excellent  for  grafs  ground  ; 

I  but  when  the  earth  ufed  for  this  purpofe  is  impregnated  with 
animal  matter,  the  benefit  is  vaftly  greater. 

When  the  fdrmer  fees  the  practice  in  its  full  light,  he  will 
be  able  to  count  up  the  gains  arifing  from  a  proper  ufe  of  the 
inftfument,  and  will  find  that  in  a  courfe  of  fix  years  growth  of 
grafs,  the  expence  of  the' iiiftrument,  the  labour,  and  every 
thing  that  can  be  brought  info  the  account,  will  be  above  forty 
times  returned  to  him  :  all  the  while  he  will  have  his  pafture 
lie  in  a  manner  agreeable  to  his  eye,  and  in  a  proper  condition 
for  the  movvers,  and  for  the  cattle. 

Among  the  accMents  to  which  grafs  grounds  are  liable,  the 
lodging  of  water  upon  them  is  the  principal  ;  but  that  we  have 
treated  of  already,  under  the  article  of  draining. 

C  H  A  P.  VI. 

Of  clearing  a  pajiure  ground  from  flumps  and  hujhes* 

fr^HE  way  of  drawing  large  weeds  by  their  toots,  has  been 
'laid  down  ;  but  we  are  here  to  confider  a  greater  annoy¬ 
ance,  which  is,  the  frequent  growth  of  bufhy  ftumps,  and  un¬ 
profitable  fhrubs.  Thefe  are  not  uncommon  in  up-land  paf- 
tures,  and  are  fufFered  in  the  fa:me  manner  as  ant-hills,  to  re¬ 
main  upon  the  ground  by  the  idlenefs  of  the  farmer,  till  they 
teduce  the  pafture  to  half  or  a  third  part  of  its  value. 

i  ftiall  here  fpeak  of  what  I  have  lately  feen  pracfifed,  partly 

'  '  ■  ■  from 
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from  my  own  advice,  and  partly  by  the  fpirit  and  refoliition 
of  the  owner  ;  by  which  about  eighteen  acres  of  up-land  paf- 
ture,  have  in  five  years  been  rendered  of  four  times  their  for~- 
mer  value. 

This  was  one  of  thofe  up-land  pieces,  of  which  there  are 
many  in  Buckinghamfhire,  where  the  grafs  is  but  little  in  quan¬ 
tity  but  very  fweet ;  and  the  ground  is  over-run  in  patches  with 
broom  and  furzes. 

Walking  with  the  owner,  who  kept  tliis  piece  in  his  own 
hands,  becaufe  nobody  would  give  him  any  price  for  it  worth 
naming,  I  propofed  to  him  to  undertake  its  improvement  by 
two  methods ;  the  one  was,  getting  up  thefe  fhrubs,  and  the 
other,  laying  on  a  good  deal  of  rich  manure.  Few  would  have 
had  the  fpirit  to  venture  fo  much  as  he  did,  upon  fo  barren  a 
piece  of  ground  ;  but  three  years  profit  amply  returned  it  to 
him,  and  now  every  farmer  in  the  neighbourhood  is  defirous  of 
renting  the  field.  The  method  he  took  was  this.  He  had  an 
inftrument  made  for  tearing  all  the  fhrubs  up  by  their  roots  ; 
which,  from  its  ufe,  I  fhall  call  an  eradicator.  The  invention 
is  not  mine,  but  as  old  as  Gabriel  Plat,  who  has  mentioned  it 
in  his  difcovery  of  hidden  treafures. 

It  is  a  large  firong  three-pronged  fork,  which,  by  the  af- 
fiftance  of  a  block,’  as  a  leaver,  is  of  fufficient  force  to  tear  up. 
any  thing.  The  blgnefs  of  it  is  fo  much  more  than  a  dung 
fork,  that  it  feems  improper  to  call  it  by  fuch  a  name,  wherefore 
I  have  given  it  another.  The  handle  muft  be  a  beam  of  afh, 
fifteen  or  fixteen  foot  long,  and  its  thicknefs  fuch  as  will  keep 
it  firm  againft  a  great  force.  The  tines  fhould  be  twenty 
inches  long,  notched  at  the  fides,  and  a  little  leaning  upwards  ; 
and  they  muft  be  joined  to  a  ftrong  fhoulder  of  iron,  with  pro¬ 
per  faftenings  for  the  end  of  the  pole.  This  being  carefully 
fixed,  the  perfon  that  works  it  muft  fallen  a  rope  of  fix  or  eight 
foot  long  to  the  end,  and  take  with  him  a  thick  block  of 
wood,  and  a  heavy  wooden  beetle. 

When  he  comes  to  the  firft  fhrub,  he  muft  force  in  the  three 
points  flanting  into  the  ground,  fo  that  they  go  under  the  root, 
and  the  top  of  the  pole  ftiali  be  fomewhat  higher  than  his  head  : 
then  with  good  ftrokes  of  the  beetle,  he  muft  drive  it  well  in, 
till  the  tines  arc  quite  in  the  ground  :  he  is  then  to  lay  the  block 
under  the  pole,  near  where  the  tines  are,  this  will  raife  its  top 
ten  or  twelve  foot  high  ;  and  he  is  then  to  lay  hold  of  the  rope, 
and  pull  with  all  his  force. 

Thofe  who  know  the  eftedl  of  the  lever,  will  be  fenfible  no 
root  can  keep  its  place  againft  this  :  it  will  tear  up  the  moft  firm  j 
and  in  fome  kinds,  will  draw  out  fibres  of  feven  foot  in  length. 

When 
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When  one  is  up,  he  is  to  proceed  to  the  next,  and  fo  through 
the  held  ;  throwing  them  on  heaps  as  they  come  up,  that  they 
may  be  ready  for  carrying  ofF  the  ground. 

The  field  I  fpeak  of  when  v/e  begun  this  work,  was  fo  full 
of  tufts  of  fiirubs,  that  there  was  not  ten  yards  of  it  that  could 
have  been  mowed,  and  it  was  very  inconvenient  feeding. 

If  we  had  employed  men  to  grub  them  up  with  pick- axes,  it 
would  have  cofi:  at  leaft  twenty  times  the  price  ;  and  the  ground 
would  have  been  tore  up  in  a  fad  manner ;  and  when  we  had 
done,  fo  many  of  the  broken  roots  would  have  remained,  that 
there  would  have  been  prefently  a  new  parcel  of  fhrubs  upoii 
the  ground :  whereas  in  this  way,  the  expence  was  little,  the 
price  of  the  inftrument  is  no  great  matter,  and  it  will  laft  for 
ever  ;  and  the  whole  charge  of  working  it  was  a  couple  of  la¬ 
bourers  wages  for  a  few  days.  The  ground  was  no  where 
broken  to  fignify ;  the  roots,  in  this  manner  of  drawing,  only 
cracking  the  turf,  which  fell  together  as  foon  as  they  were  out  5 
and  the  biggeif  not  fo  much  as  difturbing  the  ground  for  a  foot 
fpace,  an(£that  moftly  made  up  again  by  the  falling  of  the  fur- 
face  together. 

When  the  ground  was  cleared,  we  got  together  a  large  quan¬ 
tity  of  manure  made 'of  old  well  rotted  dung,  and  the  mud  of 
the  river  ;  among  this  we  mixed  the  bottoms  of  a  couple  of  old 
hay-fiacks,  a  rich  rotten  earth,  full  ofgrafs  feeds.  This  being 
fpread  thick  upon  the  ground,  and  waflied  in  with  the  next 
rains,  the  efiecf  was  in  a  manner  miraculous ;  from  a  miferable 
barren  place,  it  became  the  next  fpring  very  fine  pafture,  and  is 
now  a  prime  piece.  The  roots  of  the  old  grafs  foot  freely, 
having  no  longer  the  woody  fibres  of  the  ftumps  to  intangle 
with  them,  and  hinder  their  progrefs  5  and  the  feed  grew ;  fo 
that  here  was  abundance  of  nourifoment,  and  a  great  number 
of  plants  to  draw  it. 

I'his  is  to  be  done  in  any  place  in  the  fame  manner,  and  the 
advantage  will  be  the  fame.  Plat  might  very  well  call  the  fe- 
crets  of  hufoandry  a  hidden  treafure,  for  we  fee  fuch  of  theni 
as  he  expofed  to  view ;  nay,  fuch  as  the  mofi:  common  and  po¬ 
pular  wrkers  copied  from  him,  one  after  another,  yet  remain 
unknown  or  unheeded  by  the  farmer,  v/ho  might  fo  greatly  add 
to  his  profits  by  their  ufe.  This  is  an  inftrument  no  farmer 
ought  to  be  without,  who  has  any  of  this  poor,  and  over-run 
pafture  ground  upon  his  hands ;  and,  by  a  proper  ufe  of  it,  I 
arn  convinced,  that  a  great  deal  of  what  lies  nearly  as  wafte 
ground  in  this  kingdom,  might  be  made  to  bear  a  price.  The 
beft  time  for  doing  this  is  after  harveft.  The  ground  will  then 
have  winter  to  be  quiet  j  and,  in  Ipring,  the  fooot  will  be  feen 
ftrong  and  fine.  C  H  A 
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CHAP,  VII. 

Of  improving  mojfy  pajiure  ground  hy  hurning^ 

HIS  annoyance,  though  lefs  confpicuousj  is'  as  pernicious 
in  the  eife(^  as  the  other. 

Mofs  is  a  feulking  enemy  to  the  farmer  In  his  pafture  grounds, 
but  a  very  fatal  one  :  the  grafs  where  this  is  predominant  wilf 
appear  low  and  thin,  and  the  caufe  perhaps  will  fcarce  b©  feen  : 
but  on  examining  there  will  be  found  a  carpet  of  yellowllh 
.mofs  fpread  over  the  furface  of  the  ground,  through  which 
tlie  few  blades  of  grafs  have  difficulty  to  make  their  way.  The 
mifchief  encreafes  continually  :  for  the  mofs  fending  out  its 
lide  branches  and  young  fhoots,  thickens  more  and  more,  and 
makes  the  growth  of  any  thing  elfe  more  difficult. 

This  is  commonly  the  fault  of  ground  that  is  too  damp. 

In  the  fame  kind  of  land,  when  a  little  wetter,  we  fee 
tufts  of  rufhes,  or  a  low  kind  of  ruih  grafs ;  this  grows  m 
thick  fods  and  covers  a  great  part  of  the  ground,  nothing  grows 
among  it,  and  not  much  between  it.  The  fods  fpread  and 
cncreafe  from  time  to  time,  till  at  length  they  will  over-rua 
the  whole  piece. 

Thefe,  as  they  are  faults  of  the  fame  kind  of  ground,  re¬ 
quire  the  fame  kind  of  remedy.  What  grafs  there  grow's  on 
thefe  grounds  is  fmalJ  in  quantity,  fhort,  and  poor.  In  dry 
paftures  the  grafs  is  frequently  fhort,  but  it  is  fweet ;  and 
where  there  is  little  of  jt,  that  is  good  ;  but  here  it  is  quite  o- 
therwife ;  what  poor  growth  there  is,  is  four,  and  cattle  neither 
like  it  nor  thrive  upon  it. 

The  true  remedy  is  burning  the  rubbifh  with  fome  fmall 
parings  of  the  furface,  and  fowing  a  better  crop. 

The  turf  is  to  be  pared  up  in  the  fame  manner  as  we  have 
defcribed  for  burnbaiting,  and  to  be  fet  up  on  heaps,  and  when 
dry  fired. 

It'  will  take  fire  readily,  and  will  prefently  burn  out.  The 
afhes  will  be  a  rich  manure,  and  the  roots  of  the  mofs,  and 
other  mifchievous  matter  will  thus  be  perfectly  deftroyed. 

The  heft  time  is  the  beginning  of  OcSlober.  When  the 
heaps  are  reduced  to  afhes,  thefe  are  to  be  fpread  upon  the 
bare  furface  and  plowed  in  :  the  whole  muft  be  then  fowed 
thick  with  hay  feed.  There  will  foon  be  a  fliort  green  co¬ 
vering  upon  the  furface  5  and  this,  as  it  makes  ho  great  fhoot 
upwards  during  the  winter,  will  be  all  that  time  ftrengthening 
itfejf  at  .the  root.  It  will  get  into  tufts,  and  in  fpring  it  will 
ihoot  up,  and  be  a  fine  pafture. 

At  the  fame  time  there  fho.uld  be  drains  cut  through  it  in 
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two  or  three  places,  to  carry  ofF  the  water  that  occafioned  the 
dampnefs :  and  thus  the  owner  will  have  a  right  to  exped  a 
new  kind  of  produce,  for  he  will  have  a  fort  of  new  land. 

In  the  choice  of  the  feed,  care  is  to  be  taken  it  come  from 
hay  that  has  grown  on  land  not  altogether  unlike  this,  in  re- 
fpe6l:  of  molfture. 

Botanifts  reckon  up  many  kinds  of  grafs :  as  fome  grafs 
grounds  are  moift,  and  fome  dry,  there  are  certain  kinds  that 
srow  on  the  one,  and  certain  other  kinds  on  the  other ;  the 
farmer  is  to  fuit  his  feed  fo  far  to  his  ground,  for  that  of  the 
grades  that  delight  moft  in  wet  ground  will  not  fucceed  on  fuch 
as  is  dry ;  and  the  feeds  of  grafs  from  upland  paftures  will,  in 
a  great  meafure,  mifcarry  in  meadows.  Therefore  when  hay 
feed  is  taken  for  the  purpofe  of  fowing  this  new  recovered 
land,  it  muft  be  got  from  fuch  hay  as  has  grown  on  meadows  in 
low  places.  This  will  ftrike  freely  and  fpread  properly,  fo 
that  there  will  be  no  danger  of  a  good  crop  of  hay  the  very 
hrft  year ;  and  from  that  time  the  ground  will  continue  en- 
creaftng  till  the  third  5  after  which,  if  no  farther  care  were  ta¬ 
ken,  it  would  decline  j  but  the  hufbandman  muH  take  precau¬ 
tions  accordingly. 

The  effedl  of  burning  the  furface,  which  is  very  great  for 
the  time,  and  lafts  fome  few  years,  afterwards  leaves  it  worfe 
than  it  was. 

As  the  ground  will  grow  weak  after  three  years,  care  muft 
be  taken  to  renew  it  by  proper  manures  before  that  time ;  and 
the  belt  for  this  purpofe  are  thofe  which  are  moft  lafting  in  their 
effedfs. 

If  there  be  marie  in  the  neighbourhood,  a  good  quantity  of 
that  ihould  be  laid  on  at  the  end  of  two  years,  taking  advan^ 
tage  of  a  dripping  time  in  October.  The  hneft  part  of  the 
marie  will  fo  be  wafhed  Into  the  ground  at  once  ;  and  the  har¬ 
der  lumps  will  break  with  the  froft,  and  then  their  fubftance 
will  in  fpring  wafli  in  after  the  fame  manner. 

Where  there  is  no  marie,  pond  mud  is  the  beft  manure  5 
but  this  never  fucceeds  fo  well  as  when  it  is  mix’d  with  rot¬ 
ten  dung,  and  the  bottoms  of  old  hay  ftacks* 

CHAP.  VIIL 
Of  improving  grafs  ground  by  ?nanures^ 

Dung  is  an  univerfal  manure  for  grafs,  and  the  mors 
mellow  and  rotten  it  is,  the  better :  moft  people  content 
themfelves  with  thi?,  and  feek  no  farther,  but  grafs  ground 
being  of  different  foils,  admits  with  advantage  a  diverfity  of 
manures. 

Fof 
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For  grafs  ground  where  the  foil  is  a  fat  loam,  the  heft  ma¬ 
nure  is  old  dung  and  pond  mud  mixed  together*  The  time  of 
laying  it  on  is  according  to  the  ufe  the  farmer  makes  of  his 
land,  from  September  to  February. 

The  moft  favourable  time  is  in  the  middle  of  winter,  that 
there  may  be  froll:  to  diffolve  the  harder  parts  of  the  manure, 
and  the  rains  may  wafli  the  whole  into  the  ground,  while 
there  is  no  great  power  of  fun  to  evaporate  the  virtue. 

The  way  of  laying  it  on  is  to  drop  it  in  fmall  heaps  at  due 
diftance  ;  and  employing  labourers  to  break  and  fpread  it  well 
by  hand,  to  have  it  worked  over  afterwards  with  a  bufli  har¬ 
row. 

This  harrow  is  to  be  lightly  drawn  over  the  ground,  till  the 
^  whole  quantity  of  manure  be  torn  to  pieces,  and  fpread  ;  it 
will  then  be  foon  buried  among  the  rifmg  fhoots  of  the  grafs. 

Whatever  other  drefling  we  order  to  be  laid  on  grafs  ground, 
this,  fo  far  as  its  nature  allows,  is  the  manner  of  fpreading  it. 

When  a  piece  of  grafs  ground  produces  mofs,  but  not  in 
luch  a  degree  as  to  require  cutting  up  and  burning,  the  beft 
method  is  to  ftrew  over  it  twice  a  year,  namely,  in  p61:ober 
and  in  the  beginning  of  February,  a  mixture  of  two  part  coal 
afhes,  and  one  part  wood  afhes,  wetted  with  emptying  the  pots 
of  the  family. 

On  a  piece  of  grafs  ground  that  is  cold,  but  not  very  wet, 
let  the  hufbandman  fpread  a  good  dreffing  of  pigeon’s  dung ; 
or  of  the  dung  of  fowls  mixed  with  earth  and  coal  allies.  This 
is  to  be  done  at  the  latter  end  of  Februaiy,  and  being  the  rich- 
eft  of  all  manures  it  muft  be  fpread  with  the  greateft  care  :  it 
will  thus  come  to  the  roots  of  the  grafs,  juft  as  they  are  about 
'  to  make  their  fhoot,  and  Will  caufe  twenty  blades  in  many  places 
to  grow  for  one. 

There  are  good  grafs  grounds  on  foils  quite  oppofite  to  what 
we  have  been  naming,  that  is,  on  fuch  a  loam  as  having  a 
great  proportion  of  fand,  and  little  of  the  binding  ingredients 
in  it,  is  hot,  loofe,  and  crumbly.  In  this  cafe  the  manure  miift 
be  varied ;  nothing  comes  near  the  virtue  of  one  of  thofe 
clayey  marles  we  have  defcribed  under  the  head  of  manures ; 
a  dreiling  like  this  laid  on  early  in  winter,  becomes  quite  broke 
and  mouldered  by  the  fpring,  and  will  all  wafh  into  the  earth  : 
the  confequence  is  that  it  gives  the  two  qualities  that  are 
wanting,  firmnefs  and  fatnefs.  The  quantity  of  hay -may  be 
doubleci  by  fuch  a  dreffing,  and  the  feeding  in  proportion ;  and 
although  this  be  an  expenfive  manure  for  grafs  lands  in  the 
firfl  laying  on,  yet  it  well  anfwers  in  the  end  j  for  the  effedt, 
Z  inftead 
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inftead  of  three  or  four,  (which  is  the  common  duration  of 
manures,)  will  laft  ten  or  twelve  years. 

There  is  a  hungry,  cold,  brown  foil,  not  uncommon  in 
paftures,  confifting  of  poor  loamy  earth,  and  gravel.  On  this 
no  manure  anfwers  like  chalk :  but  then  it  muft  be  a  proper 
kind,  otherwife  there  will  be  damage  inftead  of  an  advantage. 

There  is  chalk  as  hard  as  a  ftone,  and  there  are  other  kinds 
almoft  as  foft  as  butter.  If  the  firft  fhould  be  ufed  it  would 
lie  like  fo  much  rubbifh  on  the  furface,  and  cover  one  half  of 
the  ground  without  doing  any  good  to  the  other:  but  if  the 
foft  kind  be  chofen,  it  breaks  and  dilTolves  with  the  weather, 
and  wafhes  in  entirely.  November  is  the.  proper  feafon  for 
laying  on  fuch  a  manure,  and  the  frofts  adting  on  it  firft,  and 
afterwards  the  rains,  it  will  all  work  in  fo  perfedfly,  that  by  La¬ 
dy  Day  there  fliall  not  be  a  lump  as  big  as  a  nut  any  where  feen 
upon  the  ground. 

In  fome  of  the  up-land  paftures  in  Derbyfhire  and  Stafford** 
fhire,  there  is  a  kind  of  brown  earth  full  of  fragments  of  ftone. 
The  proper  manure  for  this  is  lime  :  we  have  ftiewn  what  a 
vaft  effedt  this  takes  in  fweetening  and  fertllifing  land ;  and  it 
has  altogether  the  fame  in  pafture  as  in  plowed  grounds. 

When  a  grafs  ground  is  very  fandy,  the  crop  muft  be  very 
thin,  but  the  grafs  will  be  fweet :  in  this  cafe  a  foft  clay,  with 
a  fmall  mixture  of  fand  among  it,  ferves  as  an  excellent  ma¬ 
nure  ;  for  the  fand  will  make  it  break  and  moulder,  which 
clay  alone  would  not,  and  thus  it  will  wafh  into  the  ground. 
Thus  it  will  give  firmnefs  and  a  body  to  the  foil,  and  as  to 
the  fmall  quantity  of  fand  that  gets  in  along  with  it,  that  is 
only  added  to  the  general  mafs,  and  can  do  no  great  harm. 

Thefe  manures  fucceed  on  the  various  grafs  grounds  ;  and 
thefe  are  the  beft  times  of  laying  them  on.  The  expence  of 
them  fhould  never  deter  us  from  their  ufe,  for  that  the  very 
deareft  always  bring  a  manifold  return. 

CHAP.  IX. 

Of  the  general  management  of  grafs  ground, 

HE  two  purpofes  to  be  anfwered  by  grafs  ground,  are 
**“  feeding  cattle  and  the  affording  hay  :  the  farmer  is  to  con- 
fider  their  feveral  benefits,  that  he  may  know  where  to  bor¬ 
row  from  one,  for  the  advantage  of  the  other,  when  he  knows 
the  profit  will  be  anfwerable.  , 

The  firft  confideration  is  to  be  the  time  for  feeding,  and 
the  time  for  laying  up  for  hay.  This  varies  in  different  parts 
of  the  kingdom.  The  fituation  and  condition  of  the  ground 
makes  fome  difference  alfo  on  this  head  natural  and  neceflary  j 
VoL.III.  C  and 
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said  the  circumftances  of  the  farmer,  with  refpe6f  to  feeding, 
muft  in  fome  inftances  be  allowed  to  break  in  upon  what  is 
known  to  be  right* 

Where  they  have  plenty  of  manure,  and  make  two  crops 
of  hay,  the  cuftom  is  to  lay  the  ground  for  it  about  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  February.  In  this  cafe  a  little  more  than  three  months 
gives  it  a  growth  for  cutting ;  fo  that  there  is  hay  by  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  May :  in  other  places  they  are  five  weeks  later  in  laying 
the  grounds  for  hay  :  the  latter  end  of  March  is  a  common  time. 

In  the  north  of  England  they  are  as  backward  in  their  hay¬ 
making,  as  their  corn  harveft,  and  they  lay  their  grafs  lands 
for  hay  accordingly.  May  Day  is,  in  fome  places,  not  an  un¬ 
common  time. 

There  is  nothing  fo  wrong  as  defering  the  laying  ground  for 
hay  fo  long :  it  may  be  convenient  to  him  to  feed  upon  it ;  but 
let  him  confider  what  will  be  the  effedl  of  a  hot  dr}’’  fummer, 
and  what  will  be  the  lofs,  if  he  be  difappointed  of  his  crop. 
Spring  is  the  feafon  for  the  grafs  to  make  its  fhoot ;  and  if  it 
be  eaten  over  and  over  again  at  that  time,  and  hot  dry  wea¬ 
ther  follow,  it  is  deprived  of  the  benefit  of  rains,  and  never 
makes  the  firft  fhoot  tolerably,  nor  comes  to  any^  reafonable 
growth  afterwards,  let  the  farmer  fuit  his  feveral  occafions  fo, 
as  to  be  fure  of  laying  down  his  ground  for  the  hay  in  time  5 
and  if  he  lofe  fomething  in  the  advantage  of  feeding,  he  may 
be  afiured  of  making  himfelf  ten-fold  returns  for  it,  in  this 
more  profitable  article.  We  fhall  begin  the  management  of 
grafs  grounds  with  the  preparation  for  laying  them  down,  and 
from  thence  date  the  beginning  of  the  farmer’s  care. 

We  will  fuppofe  him  in  the  middle  of  March,  to  take  ofF 
his  cattle  from  the  grounds  where  he  has  good  expedfation  of 
hay,  and  to  prepare  for  it  by  making  ail  clean  and  even. 

As  foon  as  the  cattle  are  off  let  him  fend  in  women  or  chil¬ 
dren  to  finifh  the  clearing  of  the  ground,  by  picking  up  the 
broken  boughs  of  trees,  and  every  other  annoyance  :  this  done 
let  him  fend  in  a  labourer  or  more,  according  to  the  com- 
pafs,  to  break  and  fpread  all  about,  the  dung  that  may  have 
-  fallen  from  the  cattle ;  and  alfo  to  break  and  fcatter  any  frefh 
tnoie-hills. 

This  being  done,  the  expence  of  which  is  little,  and  the 
convenience  and  benefit  very  great,  let  him  order  the  ground 
to  be  rolled. 

The  roiling  grafs  grounds  intended  for  mowing  is  of  great 
confequence  :  it  prepares  the  furface  for  the  feythe,  and  de- 
ilroys  the  laft  accidents  that  can  happen  to  it  during  the  pre¬ 
paration  for  hay. 
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In  the  winter  months  the  furface  of  the  ground  will  be  ren¬ 
dered  unequal,  by  the  treading  of  cattle,  in  fuch  places  as  the 
wet  has  mofl:  affected,  and  where  it  has  lodged  moft :  thefe 
make  the  growth  of  the  grafs  fo  far  irregular,  and  therefore  are 
an  injury. 

During  the  firft  approach  of  fpring  the  worms  will  be  at 
work,  and  will,  every  damp  and  mild  night,  throw  up  abun¬ 
dance  of  their  cafts ;  thefe  alfo  are  nuifances,  though  not 
great  ones,  and  they  hinder  the  right  and  regular  growth  of 
the  grafs ;  if  there  be  moles,  or  if  there  be  any  ants  left,  they 
will  alfo  be  at  work  at  the  fame  time*  This  is  a  feafon  at 
which  all  fliould  be  fet  right ;  and  the  condition  of  the  ground 
is  fuch  that  it  will  eafily  be  fo.  The  roller  will  anfwer  the 
purpofe,  for  it  will  take  more  effedl  now  than  at  any  other 
time. 

The  winter’s  frofts  will  have  mellowed  all  thefe  broken 
parts  of  the  ground,  and  the  fpring  rains  will  have  foftened 
them,  fo  that  the  roller  will  crufh  them.  The  rubbifh  of  all 
kinds  has  been  taken  off,  and  all  the  old  unevennefles  taken 
down,  fo  that  there  can  be  nothing  in  the  way  hard  or  diffe¬ 
rent  from  the  general  furface.  The  roller  will  break  all  the 
little  irregularities  there  are,  and  laying  the  furface  perfedlly 
even,  will  make  way  firft  for  a  regular  growth  of  the  grafs^ 
and  next  for  the  eafy  cutting  of  it. 

The  roller  is  to  be  of  wood,  but  it  muft  be  made  as  true 
and  even  in  its  furface,  as  if  cut  out  of  Hone,  or  call:  in  iron® 
The  heavier  it  is^the  better  ;  therefore  it  fhould  be  large.  The 
trunk  of  a  good  found  thick  elm  makes  the  beft  roller ;  but 
the  lower  part  muft  be  cut  away  to  a  truth,  and  none  of  the 
bark  fhould  be  left  on. 

We  have  fhewn  how  to  cut  up  his  ant-hills.  But  this  is  a 
pradtice  that  will,  in  a  great  meafure,  prevent  the  expence 
and  trouble.  The  fpring  is  the  principal  time  when  thefe  lit¬ 
tle  vermin  are  at  work ;  and  if  they  be  prevented  then,  they 
will,  in  a  great  meafure,  lie  ftill  till  that  time  twelve  month. 
The  rolling  with  a  roller  of  proper  weight,  deftroys  their  new 
work,  and  kills  a  great  many  of  them ;  after  which  the  reft 
fcatter  fo,  that  there  feldom  is  any  mifchief. 

There  is  a  farther  ufe  in  the  rolling  of  graft  ground  :  this  is, 
the  prefting  down  the  earth  about  the  roots,  and  by  that  means 
fecuring  the  young  fhoots,  on  which  a  great  part  of  the  hay 
depends. 

Frofts  are  moft  fatal  to  plants,  when  the  fpring  has  been 
fome  time  advanced  :  the  heat  of  the  weather  making  the  fuc- 
ceeding  cold  of  the  nights  more  hurtful* 
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In  the  fiicceeding  months,  if  there  do  not  fall  rain,  the 
fwn  parches  up  the  roots  if  the  earth  be  left  loofe  about  them  ; 
blit  when  it  is  thus  prelTed  down,  they  are  defended. 

This  has  alfo  another  eiFedt  of  great  confequence.  In  pre¬ 
venting  the  lodging  of  the  grafs :  that  accident,  which  is  as 
mifchievous  in  a  manner  to  grafs  as  to  corn,  happens  princi¬ 
pally  from  the  loolenefs  of  the  earth  about  the  roots.  When 
the  grafe  or  the  corn  has  fome  height,  the  wind  will  take  ef- 
fe£i  upon  it,  and  bear  it  down  5  but  then  if  it  be  well  fup- 
ported  at  the  bottom,  it  rifes  again  as  foon  as  the  blaft  is  over. 
The  wind  rarely  breaks  the  Halk  of  corn,  and  more  feldom 
that  of  grafs  ;  fo  that  unlefs  their  fupport  fails  them  at  the 
root,  they  rife.  When  the  earth  is  loofe  it  gives  way,  and  be¬ 
ing  prelTed  down,  they  remain  down ;  but  when  it  is  firm  a- 
bout  their  bottom,  no  harm  happens  :  rolling  always  gives  it 
this  firmnefs,  and  therefore  prevents  that  accident. 

When  the  roller  is  brought  upon  the  ground,  a  careful  per- 
fon  ihoiild  be  employed  in  managing  it :  it  muft  be  drawn  e- 
qually,  and  llowly  along.  The  firfl:  care  is,  that  it  go  over 
every  part  of  the  ground  ;  and  the  next  that  it  be  drawn  lei- 
furely,  for  other  wife  it  will  not  do  half  its  bufinefs.  Whoever 
will  w^atch  the  paflage  of  a  garden  roller,  over  a  gravel  walk 
when  it  is  a  little  wet  and  rough,  will  fee  plainly  this  diffe¬ 
rence  :  the  fame  roller,  when  drawn  haftily  over  the  walk, 
fhall  take  very  little  effedl ;  which,  being  brought  over  it  care¬ 
fully,  and  flowly,  will  make  ail  level. 

In  this  manner  the  roller  is  to  be  drawn  over  the  pafture  or 
grafs  ground  intended  for  hay  ;  and  the  farmer  has  then  no¬ 
thing  more  to  do,  but  to  fee  his  fences  are  fecure,  and  leave 
the  growth  to  nature  ;  the  (hoots  will  be  numerous  and  firm, 
and  there  will  grov/  a  large,  and  every  way  excellent  crop.  In 
lov,’'  grounds  the  cattle  may  be  fuffered  to  feed  fomewhat  longer 
than  in  the  up-lands,  unlefs  the  feafon  be  very  wet ;  fo  that  it 
is  fome  relief  to  the  farmer.  Though  he  fhould  lay  his  higher 
grounds  at  the  time  we  have  diredfed,  he  will  have,  in  a  to¬ 
lerable  Ipring,  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  ;  and,  in  a  very  dry 
one,  a  month  more  for  his  low  grounds. 

In  thefe,  as  well  as  the  others,  when  they  are  laid  for  hay, 
let  him  take  care  to  have  the  ground  levelled,  and  rubbifh 
picked  off  ;  for,  when  the  mowers  come  to  work,  all  that 
charge  will  be  very  well  returned.  There  will  be  none  of 
thofe  flops  and  Hayings  that  there  are,  and  always  muft  bd 
when  there  are  hillocks,  and  other  impediments  in  the  way ; 
and  the  mowers  will  be  able  not  only  to  go  on  with  their  work 
regularly,  but  to  come  an  inch  clofer  to  the  ’ground  ;  and  this 
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is  a  veiy  great  concern.  The  farmers  have  a  very  ftifl  of?- 
fervation,  that  one  inch  of  hay  at  the  bottom  is  worth,  three 
at  the  top,  and  they  have  reafon  ;  nor  is  the  aftermath  at  all 
the  worfe  for  this  clofe  cutting.  That  does  not  depend  apoe 
the  flumps  of  the  old  grafs  that  are  left,  but  upon  the  new 
fhoots  made  from  the  root ;  and  the  clofer  thofe  are  cut,  the 
more  free  that  fhoot  comes,  fo  that  the  clofe  mowing  is  every 
way  an  advantage. 

CHAP.  X. 

Of  mowings 

1 

H  E  ground  being  carefully  laid  for  hay,  the  farmer  has  no 
farther  care  but  the  knowing  when  to  cut  it.  This  he 
mufl  carefully  obferve  :  for  there  is  a  proper  time  of  ripenels  ; 
and  all  after,  as  well  as  all  before  that,  is  fo  much  lofs. 

When  ground  is  laid  early,  and  has  been  properly  aflified 
by  manures,  it  will  often  be  ready  to  cut  in  the  latter  end  of 
May. 

There  are  thofe,  who,  in  a  forward  feafon,  cut  it  earlierg 
taking  the  firfl  appearance  of  ripenefs,  imagining  they  are  fe- 
curing  their  iiitereft,  by  preparing  early  for  a  fecond  crop  ;  but 
they  often  lofe  more  in  the  firfl,  than  it  is  pofTible  they  fhoirld 
get  in  the  latter.  The  firfl  crop  of  hay  is  the  great  article, 
and  fhould  be  regarded  accordingly  :  the  other  is  always  trifling 
in  comparifon. 

There  is  a  time  of  the  year  when  every  plant  flowers  |  and 
grafs,  like  others,  has  its  feafon.  In  other  plants,  though  their 
leaves  fland  pretty  well  during  the  flowering,  they  wither  when 
they  come  to  ripen  the  feed.  The  leaves  of  grafs  go  to  the 
quantity  of  hay  as  well  as  the  flalks  ;  and  are  indeed  the  bell: 
part;  they  are  not  therefore  to  be  negledled  for  the  fake  of  the 
other.  The  common  kinds  of  grafs,  irt  well  managed  paf- 
tures,  get  into  flower  in  the  end  of  May,  or  beginning  of 
June,  this  therefore  is  the  natural  and  proper  feafon  for  cut¬ 
ting  of  them.  The  hay  will  not  have  its  due  quantity  till  the 
flalks  are  full  grown ;  but  after  that  time,  the  leaves  will  fall 
fo  fafl  into  a  flate  of  decay,  that  there  will  be  more  lofl  by 
twenty  times  at  the  bottom,  than  there  is  gained  at  the  top* 
The  price  of  hay  is  very  confiderable,  but  that  depends  upon  its 
goodnels  ;  and  this  upon  two  articles,  the  time  of  cutting,  and 
the  manner  of  making ;  and  upon  the  former  little  lefs  than  on 
the  latter. 

The  faults  in  making  are  mofl  obvious,’  but  there  may  be 
poor  hay  got  from  a  good  piece  of  ground,  either  before,  or 
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after  the  right  feafon  of  mowing ;  while  that  which  is  truly 
excellent  can  be  had  only  by  feizing  the  right  time. 

The  green  colour  of  nay  is  valued.  This  is  owing  to  the 
making ;  but  it  muft  be  in  the  grafs  itfelf,  otherwife  all  the 
care  that  can  be  taken  in  drying  is  in  vain  :  a  proper  method 
of  turning  will  preferve  a  colour,  but  it  cannot  give  it ;  that 
muft  be  from  nature. 

This  colour  depends  on  the  time  of  mowing,  or  the  degree 
of  ripenefs.  When  it  is  juft  in  flower,  the  leaves  are  freih, 
but  when  it  is  got  to  feed,  they  grow  brown :  this  is  the  firft 
ftep  toward  decay,  and  this  change  of  colour  no  art  can  recover. 

While  the  grafs  is  coming  to  perfection,  it  is  too  green ; 
ivhen  it  has  ftood  too  long,  it  becomes  pale  ;  and  that  fine 
green  fo  efteemed,  can  never  be  obtained  by  any  art  afterwards. 

The  fmell  is  another  article  of  value,  and  this  muft  be  pre- 
ferved  by  care  in  making,  but  it  muft  be  owing  to  the  time  of 
cutting. 

Hay  that  has  ftood  long,  has  the  appearance  of  ftubble,  and 
has  no  more  fmell ;  whereas  at  the  time  of  flowering,  there 
Is  one  of  the  pleafajiteft  flavours  we  know,  from  the  cutting 
through  of  the  ftalk,  and  the  evaporating  of  its  juice  in  drying. 
The  colour  of  the  ftalk  fades  as  well  as  that  of  the  leaves, 
after  the  feafon  is  over  ;  and  we  fhall  fee  this  plain  enough,  if 
toward  autumn  we  look  upon  fuch  grafs  as  has  run  up  among 
buflies,  out  of  the  reach  of  the  feythe.  The  ftalks  of  this 
were  at  one  time  in  a  condition  to  make  fine  hay,  but  we  fee 
them  dry,  brown  fticks,  without  tafte,  fmell,  or  any  other 
quality. 

The  whole  depends  upon  this  principle,  there  is  a  ftate  of 
perfe61;ion  in  all  vegetables,  and  the  art  of  the  hufbandman 
muft  be  employed  to  obferve,  and  his  prudence  to  feize  it.  This 
ftate  of  perfecStion  with  refpedl  to  an  entire  plant,  is  juft  the 
time  of  its  flowering.  When  we  mean  to  fave  feeds  of  any 
thing,  we  muft  ftay  longer ;  and,  in  that  cafe,  we  fee  the  plant 
wither;  but  the  time  of  its  perfeclion  is  juft  the  coming  into 
flower.  The  apothecary  buys  his  herbs  for  diftilling  at  that 
period,  knowing  that  juft  when  the  flowers  are  opening,  the 
ftalks,  leaves,  and  every  part  are  the  fulleft  of  virtue  ;  and  it 
is  fo  in  grafs.  The  farmer  muft  make  the  fame  choice. 

Now  we  have  given  the  reafons  for  chufing  grafs  at  fuch  a 
period  for  mowing,  we  fhall  deliver  the  marks  by  which  it 
is  known  to  be  fo.  Let  the  farmer  examine  the  whole  plant. 

Thus  let  him  go  into  his  grafs  fields  from  time  to  time.  Let 
him  examine  the  ftalks,  and  fee  how  their  tops  approach  to¬ 
ward  ripenefs ;  he  will  perceive  the  heads  fwell,  and  at  length 
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there  will  appear  a  few  white  threads.  Thefe,  in  fome  kinds 
only  (hew  themfelves  on  the  furface ;  and,  in  others,  hang 
down  a  fifth  part  of  an  inch.  This  is  the  flower  of  the  grafsj 
and  when  it  appears,  the  hay  time  is  near. 

He  muft  not  judge  from  one  or  two  plants,  but  fee  when 
the  whole  field  thus  gets  into  bloom  j  and  then  he  muft  be 
critical  in  the  examination.  The  fuller  and  freftier  it  is  at  the 
top,  while  the  bottom  remains  found  and  good,  the  better; 
therefore  that  is  to  be  examined  for  the  final  marking  of  the 
time.  Let  the  farmer  open  the  grafs  with  his  hands  in  feveral 
places,  down  to  the  ground,  and  obferve  how  the  lower  part 
looks  :  as  thefe  flowery  parts  ripen,  the  bottom  will  grow  brown. 
This  is  the  firft  mark  of  decay.  After  this  the  top  will  get 
nothing ;  and  the  bottom  will  lofe  a  great  deal,  fo  this  is  the 
time  for  the  mowing. 

Mowers  are  to  be  fent  in,  and  the  ground  having  been  pre¬ 
pared  and  levelled,  they  have  no  excufe  if  they  do  not  cut  it 
clofe.  Thefe  are  a  fort  of  people  who  are  very  apt  to  flight 
over  their  work,  and  ready  to  feize  upon  any  pretence  for  do¬ 
ing  fo :  they  have  no  confidcration  that  their  careleffhefs  is 
the  iofs  to  the  farmer,  perhaps  of  a  tenth  part  of  his  crop  : 
but  let  him  take  care  of  it  himfelf :  as  he  has  prepared  the 
ground  for  them,  let  him  follow  them,  and  frequently  put 
them  in  mind  of  it :  they  will  thus  be  brought  to  do  much  bet¬ 
ter  than  when  left  to  themfelves ;  and  the  addition  to  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  the  hay  will  very  well  pay  the  farmer  for  his  attendance. 

We  fee  farmers  about  London,  riding  in  their  grounds  a- 
mong  their  hay-makers,  but  this  is  an  idle  cuftom  :  let  them 
■walk  after  their  mowers,  and  they  will  do  themfelves  twenty 
times  the  fervice. 

The  bufmefs  of  hay-making  is  generally  done  better  than 
that  of  mowing ;  and  if  any  omiflion  be  made  in  it,  ’tis  eafily 
feen,  and  there  is  time  to  redlify  it ;  but  in  the  mowing,  the 
mifchief  is  fcarce  to  be  feen,  unlefs  the  fcythe  be  followed  ; 
and  when  it  is  once  done,  there  is  no  mending  it. 

The  grafs  being  down,  is  to  be  carefully  dried.  In  this 
there  is  fo  much  difference  between  the  pradlice  of  the  far¬ 
mers  in  the  parts  of  the  kingdom  where  hufbandry  is  moft  im¬ 
proved,  and  the  others,  that  it  fhould  be  fet  in  the  ftrongeft 
light,  to  render  thofe  improvements  univerfal. 
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Of  hay -making. 


WE  have  dlre^led  to  out  down  grafs  at  a  time  when  it 
has  a  full  body,  and  a  fine  colour  ;  and  fliall  now  fhew 
the  methods  by  which  that  may  be  preferved,  and  the  negledls 
by  which  in  many  places  it  is  loft. 

In  the  lefs  improved  parts  of  the  kingdom,  the  hay-making 
feafon  comes  very  late.  They  allow  little  manure  to  the 
grounds,  they  lay  them  up  late ;  and,  confequently,  in  the 
moft  favourable  fummers  they  have  but  a  poor  crop  of  hay, 
compared  with  thofe  who  take  better  meafures. 

In  thefe  places  the  farmer  never  thinks  of  cutting  his  grafs 
till  it  begins  to  look  bro.Vvm  at  the  top,  which  indeed  it  does 
fooner  than  it  would  if  better  fupplied  with  nouriftiment ;  and 
then  it  is  failing  at  the  bottom. 

At  that  time  he  fends  in  the  mowers,  who  cannot  cut  cloie 
becaufe  of  the  unevenneft  of  the  ground ;  nor  does  he  infift 
upon  it,  forJie  imagines  that  the  more  they  leave,  the  better 
will  be  his  aftermath.  The  error  of  all  this  we  have  fhewn, 
but  we  are  fenfible  it  is  too  common  in  a  great  part  of  the 
kingdom  at  prefent.  When  grafs  is  thus  cut,  it  has  neither  a 
good  colour,  nor  fmell ;  no  art  or  management  could  make 
line  hay  out  of  it ;  but  if  that  could,  it  has  not  the  chance  ; 
for  the  hay-making  is  as  little  underftood  as  the  mowing. 

They  let  it  lie  in  the  fwarth,  and  think  they  do  enough  if 
they  turn  it  two  or  three  times  in  the  fun,  never  putting  it  in¬ 
to  cocks,  till  they  fuppofe  it  nearly  made  ;  they  then  put  it  up 
in  large  cocks,  and  let  it  ftand  a  week  or  ten  days  to  fweat; 
and  then  take  it  home,  and  put  it  up  in  a  great  rick. 

Many  have  wondered  at  the  difference  between  the  hay  a- 
bout  London,  and  that  in  remote  parts  of  the  kingdom  :  but 
none  will  be  furprized  who  fees  this  reafon.  The  whole  ma¬ 
nagement  is  bad  there  j  and,  in  general,  good  here. 

The  great  care  Is  to  preferve  the  colour.  The  graft  being 
cut  m  the  right  condition,  will  be  of  ^a  line  green,  and  the 
farmer  may  be  affured,  a  loft  of  colour  in  hay  is  always  at¬ 
tended.,  with  a  loft  of  taffe,  and  loft  of  fmell  j  ai^d  a  certain 
loft  in  the  price. 

To  preferve  the '  colour,  and  give  it  the  full  fwectneft,  it 
fhould  be  let  to  lie  in  the  fwarth  two  days  and  a  half.  Then 
it  is  to  be  fpread  out,  this  is  properly  what  is  called  tedding  of 
the  hay  ;  and  thus  it  is  to  lie  expofed  to  the  fun  during  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  day.  It  is  to  be  made  up  into  little  cocks, 
which  are  called  graft  cocks,  at  evening,  and  fo  lett  for  the 

*  night. 
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night.  The  next  morning,  as  foon  as  the  dew  is  oiF  the 
ground,  thefe  grafs  cocks  are  to  be  fpread,  and  thus  the  fide 
of  the  grafs  that  had  lain  undermoft,  will  be  dried.  In  this 
condition  it  is  to  be  all  that  day.  Toward  evening,  it  is  to  be 
cocked  up  again  as  before. 

This  is  an  excellent  pradlice,  for  it  at  the  fame  time  gives 
the  hay  all  the  advantage  of  the  air  and  fun  during  the  day, 
and  defends  it  from  the  dews  of  the  night ;  which  can  do  little 
harm  when  it  is  gathered  up  in  thefe  heaps.  I  have  feen  when 
this  cocking  up  at  evening  has  been  omitted,  the  whole  quan¬ 
tity  which  was  very  forward  in  drying  the  day  before,  has  been 
damp  and  foft,  and  brought  Into  a  worfe  condition  than  at  firfl; ; 
for  the  water  of  the  dew  is  more  hurtful  to  its  colour  than 
the  natural  juices  of  the  grafs.  In  this  condition  the  fmell 
and  colour  have  been  greatly  impaired,  and  there  has  been  no 
way  of  recovering  them.  This  is  not  fo  bad  as  the  pradlice 
of  the  remote  farmers,  whofe  hay  is  always  brown,  and  mow- 
burnt  ;  but  It  is  much  inferior  to  the  true  and  careful  method, 
and  never  fails  to  reduce  the  price. 

In  the  proper  method  after  tedding,  and  grafs  cocking,  fo 
far  as  we  have  named,  the  hay  is  to  be  fpread  again,  and 
drawn  up  into  a  kind  of  lengths,  which  they  call  windrows. 
Thefe  windrows  are  eafily  thrown  up  into  cocks,  for  they  lie 
conveniently  for  that  purpofe  :  thus  when  the  weather  is  fine, 
the  hay  has  the  full  advantage  of  it,  and  if  rain  come  on,  the 
hay-makers  can  tofs  it  into  cocks  in  a  few  minutes,  in  which 
condition  it  will  get  little  damage,  and  is  ready  to  be  fpread 
again  to  take  the  advantage  of  the  next  fair  blaft. 

From  thefe  windrows  the  hay  is  to  be  thrown  into  large 
cocks,  and  in  thefe  to  fiand  through  the  night,  and  for  fome 
time  afterwards  :  but  it  is  not,  though  pretty  well  made,  to  be 
carried  home  diredlly  from  the  field  in  this  condition.  The  out- 
fide  of  one  of  thefe  large  cocks  will  be  very  dry,  while  there 
is  moifture  in  the  middle,  and  the  farmer’s  bufinefs  is  to  have 
his  hay  all  alike;  not  only  fome  of  the  juices  of  the  grafs  will 
remain  in  that  which  has  been  in  the  innermoft  part  of  the 
cock,  but  it  will  fweat  a  little  with  lying  together :  therefore 
thefe  cocks  muft  be  thrown  to  pieces,  and  the  whole  quantity 
of  the  hay  once  more  fpread  upon  the  ground.  If  good  wea» 
ther  follow,  it  will  dry  in  a  very  compleat  and  perfedf  man¬ 
ner  :  three  hours  wind  and  fun  going  farther  than  a  day  at  a- 
nother  time. 

If  the  weather  continue  favourable,  the  hay-making  is  thus 
finiflied  ;  but  if  rain  come,  he  is  not  to  turn  the  hay  that  has 
catche^l  the  wet  as  it  lay  fpread,  but  to  let  it  dry  as  it  lies, 

which 
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which  it  will  quickly  do.  On  the  contrary,  if  the  over  care  of 
the  hay-makers  fhould  turn  the  grafs  thus  nearly  dried,  and  then 
wetted  by  accident  to  the  ground,  the  damp  of  the  earth 
would  injure  it.  As  the  wet  is  flight,  and  the  fun  and  air 
have  great  power ;  the  top  will  prefendy  dry  again  by  lying 
as  it  is. 

After  this  fpreading  from  the  cocks,  the  hay  may  be  thrown 
together  for  convenience  of  loading,  and  is  in  perfedt  good 
condition  to  carry  in. 

This  is  the  true  method  of  hay-making,  but,  in  fbme  cafes, 
farther  care  may  be  necefTary. 

We  have  dlretSled  the  farmers  to  get  up  all  large  weeds  :  but 
when  this  due  care  has-been  negledled,  more  time,  and  greater 
caution  will  be  required  in  the  making  of  the  hay.  When 
there  are  thick  weeds  among  the  grafs,  there  muft  be  more 
time  to  dry  the  whole  than  where  it  is  clean,  for  thefe  have 
more  moifture  :  and  if  the  bay  be  put  up  damp  with  them  a- 
mong  it,  they  will  give  afterwards. 

The  more  hands  are  employed  in  making  hay,  the  better  ; 
and  a  careful  eye  muft  be  kept  over  them,  to  fee  they  do  their 
duty. 

CHAP.  XII. 

Of  ihe  after  math  y  and  the  winter  ufe  of  grafs  grounds, 

'  H  E  hay  of  the  firft  crop  being  carefully  ricked,  that  trou* 
ble  will  be  entirely  off  his  hands.  If  the  weather  be  fa¬ 
vourable,  his  intereft  is  to  keep  it  till  perfe6dy  dry  upon  the 
grounds  but  if  it  be  precarious,  he  may  ftack  it  fooner,  ob- 
ferving  the  caution  we  have  given  to  keep  a  hollow  in  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  the  ftack  to  prevent  its  heating. 

The  hay  being  out  of  hand,  his  care  is  to  return  to  the 
ground. 

In  the  more  improved  counties  where  the  firft  crop  comes 
«early,  they  expe6I  a  fecond  ;  and  keep  the  ground  as  carefully 
for  this  as  for  the  other. 

The  new  growth  is  to  make  the  fecond  crop  of  hay  :  but, 
at  the  beft,  that  is  inferior  to  the  former;  and,  upon  the 
whole,  the  hufbandman  is  often  in  the  wrong  to  depend  upon  it. 

None  but  good  ground,  and  what  is  kept  very  w^ell  In  heart, 
will  afford  a  fecond  crop  worth  cutting ;  and  even  this  not 
well,  unlefs  the  weather  favours.  At  the  beft  the  profit  is 
but  moderate,  and  the  hazard  is  confiderable  ;  fo  that  in  many 
cafes,  it  is  better  to  ufe  the  ground  for  feeding. 

Where  manure  is  fcarce,  and  where  there  is  not  all  this  exaeft 
rare  ufed  about  grafs  grounds,  the  farmer  muft  not  expect  the 

advantages 
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advantages  we  name,  to  him  who  ufes  more  art,  and  more  ex¬ 
pence  in  his  improvements.  It  Is  not  every  ground  in  the  moft 
improved  counties  that  wUl  yield  a  fecond  crop  of  hay  to  ad¬ 
vantage,  and  in  the  lefs  improved  grounds,  the  hufbandman  is 
not  to  expc6l:  one  crop  every  year. 

The  crop  of  hay  from  grafs  grounds,  is  like  that  of  corn  on 
the  plowed  land,  the  utmofl:  the  foil  is  able  to  produce ;  and 
it  exhaufts  it  accordingly.  Therefore  as  in  the  counties  where 
lefs  improvement  by  manure  is  ufed,  a  fallow  once  in  three 
years  is  allowed  to  recover  the  heart  of  the  ground ;  in  fuch 
places,  the  crop  of  hay  fhould  alfo  be  once  in  three  years  fpared 
to  give  ftrength  for  the  others. 

There  is  fome  advantage  in  this,  which  may  be  called  the 
year  of  fallow  for  the  graS,  in  that  it  is  not  altogether  ufe- 
lefs  :  for,  though  it  is  not  to  be  mown  that  year  for  hay,  it 
may  be  eaten  by  the  cattle.  There  will  be  the  more  upon  it 
for  them,  becaufe  the  heart  is  not  fufFered  to  run  up  to  head 
for  hay  :  and  their  dung  as  they  feed  will  be  enriching  and  im¬ 
proving  the  ground. 

This  will  be  perfedlly  underftood  by  what  we  have  before 
faid  of  the  growth  of  plants  in  general.  The  root  fupplies  the 
leaves  with  abundant  nourifliment,  while  there  is  no  ftalk: 
when  the  ftalk  grows  it  demands  a  great  deal,  the  leaves  there¬ 
fore  have  lefs ;  and  when  the  feed  comes  toward  ripening,  all 
the  care  of  nature  is  diredfed  thither. 

This  fhews  the  advantage  of  the  year  of  fallow,  as  it  may 
be  called,  to  graft  grounds,  that  is,  the  year  in  which  they 
are  fed,  not  mowed.  The  growth  of  the  graft  into  ftalk  ex*- 
haufts  the  root,  and  ftarves  the  leaves.  This  is  fufFered  in  the 
hay  feafon,  and  it  is  therefore  the  hay  crop  exhaufts  the  land. 

When  a  piece  of  graft  ground  is  kept  a  whole  year  for  feed¬ 
ing,  the  ftalks  are  eaten  off  as  they  would  rife,  and  the  leaves 
being  alfo  conftantly  cropped,  new  ones  are  continually  fent 
up  in  their  places  5  which  being  again  eaten  down  before  they 
are  of  a  fize  to  exhauft  the  roots  much,  the  whole  plant  is 
kept  in  a  condition  of  conftant  vigour,  and  the  roots  in  ftrength 
and  heart. 

In  this  manner  the  year  of  fallow  is  to  be  condufled  in 
thofe  counties,  where  the  want  of  improvement  renders  it  ne- 
cefTary ;  with  us  the  aftermath  is  to  rife  to  a  new  crop  for  mow¬ 
ing,  or  to  be  eaten  on  the  ground,  according  to  the  circum- 
ftances  and  occafions  of  the  farmer. 

In  eating  it  ofF,  the  larger  cattle  are  to  be  let  on  fir  ft,  and 
ftieep  afterwards.  '  Thefe  will  eat  where  the  oxen  and  cows 
can  find  nothing  more  j  and  when  the  ground  is  fed  down  in 

this 
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this  manner,  it  muft  lie  a  few  weeks  to  recover,  and  then  the 
cattle  are  to  be  turned  in  again.  This  compriles  the  whole  j 
management  of  pafturage. 

When  pafture  ground  is  overflow’d,  let  the  young  farmer  f" 
follow  the  diredlions  comprifed  in  the  following  letter. 

Mr.  Osborne,  Jan*  15,  1756,  | 

SIR, 

I  Have  perufed  Mr.  — — ’s  letter  to  you  of  this' date.  That 
learned  and  ufeful  rnember  of  fociety,  as  well  as  great  ge¬ 
nius,  does  me  much  honour  in  declaring,  my  fimple  contri¬ 
vance  for  Hacking  hay  with  fafety,  met  with  the  favourable  re¬ 
ception  and  good  opinion  of  the  publick  and  that  it  has  been 
of  any  fervice  and  credit  to  fo  important,  and,  as  far  as  I  am 
able  hitherto  to  judge,  fo  excellent  a  work  as  the  prefent  body 
of  hufbandry ;  every  number  of  which  I  wait  with  impatience, 
and  read  with  fatisfadlion,  pleafing  myfelf  with,  a  confcious  view 
of  ten  thoufand  cornu  copia’s,  and  national  beneflts  rifmg  out 
of  it. 


If  the  remainder  of  this  noble  work  be  equally  confidered, 
and  equally  fupported  by  fcicnce  arid  pradlice,  I  IHall  not  he- 
litate  to  pronounce  it  an  honour  to  the  Britifh  nation,  as  well 
as  the  undertakers  ;  and  doubt  not  but  it  will  foon  fly  through 
the  living  languages  of  Europe. 

I  flatter  myfelf  the  plan  and  defcriptioii  of  my  new  invented 
granary,  which  I  defired  you  to  tranfmit  to  the  gentlemen  con¬ 
cerned,  may  merit  their  confideration  :  it  coft  me  much  thought 
and  contrivance  to  make  it  ftridtly  fupportable  by  the  laws  of 
pneumaticks,  and  to  anfwer  all  its  purpofes  with  ceconomy, 
aad  writhout  the  late  ingenious  invention  of  ventilators,  to 
which  the  Englilh  and  French  have  hitherto  confined  them- 
feivcs. 

That  learned  gentleman  makes  ufe  of  an  argument  that 
will  always  coriimand  my  regard  and  befl:  endeavours,  the  pub- 
lick  good ;  and  he  has  with  fmcerity,  my  warmefl:  deflres  to 
ferve  them,  and  oblige  him  in  his  requeH. 

I  fhall  firH  fay,  in  the  prefent  cafe,  that  I  apprehend  no 
engine  in  nature  can  be  properly  and  efficacioufly^  applied,  to 
the  fpeedy  draining  of  great  furfaces  of  lands  accidentally 
overflowed.  '  “ 


We  muft  allow  that  wind,  fun,  falling  of  rivers,  and  imbi¬ 
bition  of  the  earth  are  the  produdlions  of  the  great  engineer  : 
he  leaves  it  to  us  to  find  or  create  levels,  in  this  particular  cafe, 
if  we  are  impatient  of, 'his  operations;  and  he  expe61:s  we 
fhbuld,  on  fuch  occafions,  add' the  knowledge  and  fkill  with 
which  he  has  blefftdMis,  I  fhall 
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I  fhall  only  obferve,  nothing  can  be  attempted  by  us,  whilll 
one  uniform  furface  of  water  covers  contiguous  rivers,  drains, 
ditches,  and  lands,  as  in  many  places  it  does  at  prefent ;  but 
the  moment  fuch  rivers  or  drains  have  acquired  a  natural  level, 
by  the  running  ofF  of  fome  part  of  the  inundation,  the  higheft 
parts  of  thofe  overflowed  lands  beginning  to  appear,  the  moli: 
advifeable  inftrument  to  apply  is  the  Lincolnfliire  trenching 
plow,  or,  for  want  of  it,  a  flrong  common  two  wheel  plow  5 
beginning  near  the  river,  or  level’s  edge,  and  cutting  up  as  far 
as  conveniently  may  be,  into  the  fhallow  verge  of  the  ftagnant 
inundation  '.  allifting  the  cut  occafionally  with  the  fpade. 

This  main  Cut,  after  the  waters  have  wholly  difappeared, 
fhould  be  enlarged  in  depth  and  breadth,  and  feveral  fmaller 
lateral  cuts  be  made  with  the  plow,  where  the  gradual  falling 
of  the  body  of  water  indicates  ;  by  marking  out  daily  the  fuc- 
ceflive  verges  of  all  the  ebbing  pools  or  fhallows,  that  approach 
neareft  to  the  level  of  the  main  cut,  and  afterwards  running 
the  plow  along  fuch  marked  lines  of  diredfion,  thereby  opening 
the  eaflefl:  communications  between  the  feveral  fhallows  and  the 
main  cut ;  employing  the  fpade  alfo  in  fuch  lateral  cuts  where 
nece/Tary. 

This  is  the  beft  time  to  dlfcover  the  trueft  and  mod  advan¬ 
tageous  fituation  for  fuch  open  drains,  and  to  obviate  an  inju¬ 
rious  duration  of  fuch  future  floods  or  Inundations,  water  be¬ 
ing  the  befi:  and  cheapefl:  level  for  the  induftrious  farmer  when 
it  happens  fo ;  and  its  retreat,  efpecially  in  large  paftures, 
Ihould  be  carefully  watched  and  flaked  out  with  fmall  wooden 
pins. 

The  young  farmer  need  only  be  told  farther,  that  all  fudden 
floods,  of  fhort  duration,  are  greatly  beneficial  to  grafs  lands, 
as  they  convey  and  depofit  matter  of  great  fertility  upon  the 
grounds  they  fo  vifit.  But  thefe  differ  widely  from  the  prefent 
grievous  continued  inundations.  I  heartily  wifh  thefe  hints  may 
prove  ufeful,  and  am,  with  compliments  to  —  for  the  ho- 
liour  he  does  me, 

SIR, 

Your  obliged  humble  fervant, 

John  Stevenson, 
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Of  the  cultivation  of  artificial  graffes* 

CHAP.  XIII. 

Of  artificial  graffes  in  general* 

These  are  principally  of  foreign  origin,  and  all  of  them 
are  to  be  fown  and  raifed  by  culture. 

The  method  of  culture  has  been  alfo  copied  from  abroad, 
but  we  have  greatly  improved  it.  ’Tis  the  character  of  the 
Englifh  to  receive  and  adopt  the  produ6i:ions  of  other  countries, 
and  to  make  them  our  own  by  improvement.  We  have  in 
no  article  done  it  more  than  in  this  of  the  foreign  grafles. 

There  are  many  reafons  to  take  a  piece  of  ground  out  of 
€orn,  and  fow  it  with  grafs.  This  ufed  to  be  done  in  the  old 
hufbandry,  with  common  grafs  feed,  but  at  prefent  the  cuf* 
tom  is  by  fome  of  thefe,  and  the  profit  four,  five,  or  more 
times  greater. 

There  are  great  reafons  for  varying  a  crop  from  time  to  time. 
And  thefe  anfwer  excellently  for  that  purpofe,  giving  the  land 
an  advantageous  kind  of  fallow,  while  they  afford  a  profitable 
produce. 

The  hufbandman  fees  often  the  advantage  of  fowing  corn  or 
pulfe,  where  grafs  would  hardly  grow,  but  this  is  raifed  at  an 
expence  of  manure  and  tillage,  and  lafts  no  longer  than  one 
feafon  :  thefe  grafles  will  grow,  with  proper  management,  on 
fuch  ground  as  will  not  bear  common  grafs ;  and  they  will 
alfo  follow  corn  when  it  has  quite  exhaufted  the  land. 

Corn  rooting  flightly,  can  exhaufl:  only  the  fuperficial  part 
of  the  foil,  fo  that  thefe  which  go  deeper  find  nourifhment : 
and  at  the  fame  time  fallow  and  improve  the  upper  part,  which 
will  be  wanted  for  corn  again. 

The  pulfe  kind  are  all  improvers  of  land  by  this  means ; 
by  (hading  the  furface  and  mellowing  it,  while  they  draw  but 
little  nourifhment :  but  thefe  grafles  do  much  better,  they  co¬ 
ver  the  furface  more  clofely,  fo  that  there  is  more  advantage 
to  the  ground,  and  they  penetrate  deep  for  their  nourifhment. 
They  differ  from  pulfe  in  this,  that  they  require  a  great  deal  of 
food,  but  then  they  take  it  from  fuch  part  of  the  ground  as  is 
not  called  upon  for  culture. 

Every  thing  that  enriches  land  a£fs  upon  one  of  thefe  two 
principles,  as  manure  or  as  fallow.  The  manure  gives  a  fer¬ 
tility  from  themfelves.  The  fallow  leaves  the  ground  open  to 

receive- 
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receive  it  from  the  air :  but  it  will  get  it  any  where  fo  it  have 
reft. 

In  gardening,  when  much  manure  is  not  ufed,  the  ground 
is  to  be  trenched  once  in  two  or  three  years,  to  make  it  fruit-* 
ful.  This  trenching  is  changing  that  part  on  which  plants 
ftood,  and  from  which  they  received  nourifhment.  They  dig 
to  a  depth  fufficient  to  raife  a  new  parcel  of  mould  ;  and  they 
bury  the  former  furface  in  the  hollow  from  whence  they  throw 
up  that.  In  the  fame  manner  thefe  grades  a<ft,  though  under 
a  different  form,  and  every  way  more  fuccefsfully.  In  that  cafe 
the  fuperficial  earth  is  thrown  under  the  new  furface,  where  it 
gathers  frelh  ftrength,  and  will  be  fit  to  nourifli  crops  again» 
In  this  method  of  the  graffes,  that  under  part,  inftead  of  be¬ 
ing  thrown  up,  is  exhaufted  by  plants,  whofe  roots  go  down 
to  it ;  and  the  upper  part  lies  at  reft,  or  with  very  little  dc-> 
mand  of  nourilhment  from  it.  It  is  all  the  time  fheltered  by 
the  fpreading  branches  of  the  crop,  and  enriched  by  the  dews 
and  rains  3  and  occafionally  by  the  dung  of  cattle. 


CHAP.  XIV. 


W 


Of  clover^  its  mof  proper  foils ^  and  the  manner  of  fowing^ 

H  E  N  we  fpoke  of  the  artificial  grades,  as  the 
of  other  countries,  we  made  a  referve  in  favour  of  clo¬ 


ver,  faying  only,  they  were  fo  in  general.  As  to  this  in  par¬ 
ticular,  it  agrees  in  the  manner  of  raifing  and  cultivating  with 
the  reft ;  and  we  have  the  feed  of  fome  kinds  from  abroad  | 
but  it  is  in  its  origin  a  native  of  our  own  country.  The  com¬ 
mon  red  trefoil,  vulgarly  called  red  honey  fuckle,  is  wild  clo¬ 
ver,  and  there  is  no  other  difference  between  that  and  what 
we  raife  by  culture,  but  what  the  richer  foil  and  addition  of 
dredings  has  made. 

Clover,  and  the  artificial  graffes,  have  not  the  lead:  refem« 
blance  of  grafs,  the  ufe  they  ferve  in  fupplying  the  place  of  it* 
has  occafioned  their  being  called  by  the  fame  name. 

Clover  is  a  low  plant,  and  naturally  leans  on  the  ground. 
The  roots  are  fibrous,  fome  few  fmall  ones  fpread  under  the 
fiirface,  but  the  greater  part  penetrate  down.  To  draw  up  a 
root  from  common  ground,  one  would  fuppofe  it  did  not  go 
down  above  three  inches  j  in  a  well  manured  field,  where  the 
earth  is  light  and  mellow,  the  longeft  fibres  carefully  drawn* 
will  meafure  about  fix  inches ;  but  they  may  be  traced  with 
care  to  fifteen  or  eighteen  ;  and  do  really  penetrate  much  far¬ 
ther  ;  but  that  they  are  then  very  fine,  and  fcarce  to  be  dif- 
tinguiftied. 

The  ftalks  are  numerous,  jointed,  and  fpreading.  The 

leaves 
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leaves  grow  from  the  ftalk,  and  many  from  the  root.  Each 
foot  ftalk  has  three  upon  it,  and  they  are  often  fpotted  in  the  j 
middle.  The  flowers  are  red,  and  ftand  in  little  tufts  at  the 
tops  of  the  branches.  They  are  of  the  fhape  of  the  pea  blof-  j 
fbm,  but  fmall,  narrower,  longer,  and  not  fo  open ;  and  the  i 

feeds  are  contained  in  a  kind  of  little  pods.  There  is  a  drop  ; 

of  a  honey-like  juice  at  the  bottom  of  each  flower,  whence  it 
obtained  the  vulgar  name  of  honey-fuckle. 

Clover  differs  according  to  the  degree  of  culture  in  bignefs, 
and  the  form  of  fpreading  ot  ftanding  more  ere<ft.  The  wild 
honey-fuckle,  which  is  common  among  the  grafs  of  paftures, 
is  an  advantage  to  it.  This  is  low,  and  in  a  great  meafure 
lies  down  upon  the  ground :  in  fields  where  it  is  raifed  from 
feed  got  from  cultivated  plants,  it  is  larger  and  more  ere£t. 
The  leaves  are  larger,  and  fo  are  the  heads  of  flowers.  We 
have  alfo  what  we  call  the  iron  clover,  which  is  very  fweet 
and  fmaller  than  this,  but  it  differs  no  otherwife  than  from  the 
fame  kind  of  accidents.  The  Dutch  and  Flemifh  taught  us 
the  ufe  of  clover,  and  they  raife  it  to  a  great  advantage  at  this 
time,  the  quantities  they  fometimes  obtain  from  an  acre  being 
too  great  for  the  credit  of  thofe  who  have  not  feen  their  great 
care  and  excellent  management. 

With  refpeift  to  the  foils  the  richeft  always  fucceeds  beft  with 
clover,  and  there  is  none  fo  good  but  it  may  be  worth  while 
to  raife  this  grafs  upon  it.  There  is  land  too  rich  for  corn,  for 
it  will  make  it  too  rank,  but  this  will  excellently  nourifh  cIo« 
ver  ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  bad  and  ignorant  pradlicc 
to  fow  this  on  poor  ground,  for  it  will  never  come  to  good. 

Whatever  would  be  needful  to  fuit  fuch  land  to  corn,  the 
fame  will  be  neceffary  to  make  it  bring  clover  to  good. 

We  mean  to  ftiew  what  is  neceffary  for  clover,  but  we  ftiall 
inform  the  farmer,  that  in  the  common  courfe  of  things  it  is 
not  to  be  fown  on  rich  land  new  broke  up ;  or  on  fuch  as  has 
been  dreffed  and  prepared  purpofely  5  but  is  to  follow  corn,  and 
will  then  ferve  in  the  double  capacity  of  yielding  a  rich  crop, 
and  preparing  the  land  for  corn  again. 

The  beft  foil  for  clover  is  a  light,  warm,  and  rich  earth. 
Such  as  is  principally  what  we  call  mellow  earth,  but  with  a 
portion  of  fomewhat  loamy,  for  otherwife  pure  mellow  earth 
alone  is  apt  to  lie  too  heavy  for  clover. 

A  rich  loam  is  an  excellent  natural  foil  for  it. 

The  land  defigned  for  clover  muft  be  brought  into  good  til¬ 
lage,  and  for  this  reafon  it  very  well  follov/s  corn,  as  it  then 
comes  upon  a  land  which  has  been  well  wrought,  and  with  re-- 
fpedd  to  the  nourifhment  this  plant  requires,  is  not  exhaufted. 
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If  the  farmer  fhould  chufe  to  break  up  a  piece  of  ground  on 
purpofe  for  clover,  the  frefhnefs  of  it  will  make  that  growth 
fucceed,  though  in  its  nature  it  fhould  be  improper.  As  to 
other  foils  dilFerent  froth  thofe  we  haVe  named,  if  the  farmer 
finds  it  convenient  tb  ufe  clover  upon  them,  he  mufi:  manure 
them  accordingly.  Marie,  dung,  lime,  or  the  like,  which 
are  Ufed  to  prepare  land  for  corn,  are  alfo  proper  in  this  cafe 
for  clover. 

The  common  cuftom  of  fowing  it  with  corn  is  liable  to  ob-* 
jeftions,  but  they  may  be  got  over  by  a  proper  management ; 
and  then  this  will  be  found  a  profitable  method. 

Nothing  is  more  common  than  fowing  clover  with,  barley^ 
in  which  cafe  it  is  apt  fometimes  to  over-power  the  barley  in 
its  firfl  growth,  and  will  do  great  damage.  In  a  wet  fummef 
the  clover  will  grow  at  a  great  rate,  and  the  injury  of  the  bar^ 
ley  will  be  very  great  this  way  :  on  the  other  hand,  in  a  very 
dry  fummer  it  is  too  apt  to  fail. 

To  prevent  the  damage  of  the  barley  by  the  growth  of  the 
clover,  the  befi:  way  is,  though  they  are  fown  on  the  fame 
ground,  not  to  fOw  them  at  the  fame  time.  Let  him  fow  bar*' 
ley  alone  in  the  ufual  manner,  and  wait  till  it  is  three  inches 
high  above  the  ground  :  then  let  him  fow  his  clover  by  means 
of  a  hand  drill.  This  will  anfwer  the  purpofe  extreamly  well. 
The  clover  will  do  better  than  when  the  feed  is  fcattefed  at 
random  ;  and  not  the  leafi;  damage  will  be  done  the  barley,  by 
drawing  the  drill  through  the  field,  the  perfon  entrufted  with 
the  work  being  tolerably  careful. 

In  this  way  the  barley  will  have  got  fo  much  head  before 
the  clover  fhoots,  that  it  will  be  too  ftrong  to  be  over-pow¬ 
ered  by  it ;  and  at  the  fame  time,  if  the  feafon  prove  dry,  it 
will  be  high  enough  to  defend  the  clover. 

We  have  faid  clover  may  be  (own  alone,  but  when  it  L 
j  udged  more  proper  to  fow  it  with  another  crop,  barley  is  nbt 
the  only  kind  :  it  may  very  well  be  fown  with  oats. 

When  a  crop  "of  any  corn  is  to  have  clover  among  it,  le/s 
feed  fhould  be  ufed  than  if  it  were  to  grow  alone :  and  as  to 
the  manner  of  fowing  it,  if  that  be  done  by  hand  with  the 
corn,  there  fhould  be  chofen  a  fine  mild  day  for  the  purpofe  ^ 
becaufe  the  feed  is  fo  light  that  otherveife  it  v/ould  be  blown  a* 
bout,  and  left  on  the  ground  in  an  irregular  manner.  The  beft 
way  by  far  is  the  drilling  it  in  afterwards. 

The  time  of  fowing  mulf  depend  upon  that  of  the  corn  with 
which  it  is  to  grow.  The  little  time  after  is  very  well  worth 
waiting,  for  though  it  keep  the  clover  back,  it  brings  the  corn 
forward.  If  farmer  b^  defirous  of  having  a  crop  of  clover 
Voi.,  Ill,  D  earlf- 
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early  In  the  ground,  though  fown  with  corn,  the  beft  method 
is  to  fow  it  with  black  oats,  and  get  them  in  as  early  as  pof-^ 
iible. 

The  rpring  corns  are  not  the  only  kinds  among  which  clo¬ 
ser  may  be  fown.  It  will  thrive  very  well  with  wheat  and 
winter  rye,  if  fown  with  them  in  the  beginning  of  O61:ober. 
There  are  advantages  attending  this  method,  that  are  to  be  had 
by  no  other.  A  dry  fummer  hurts  a  crop  of  young  clover  ex- 
treamiy.  There  is  no  plant  that  more  requires  rain  in  the  time 
of  its  firft  {hooting.  It  is  for  this  reafon  when  fown  very  early 
with  black  oats  it  always  thrives,  becaufe  it  has  the  advantage 
of  the  rains  of  fpring.  When  it  is  fown  in  the  beginning  of 
winter,  with  wheat  or  rye,  it  fares  ftiil  better,  for  it  is  fure  to 
have  a  long  time  of  wet,  before  there  will  be  any  fun  or 
drought  to  hurt  it.  In  this  cafe  alfo  it  ftrengthens  itfelf  in  the 
ground  extreamiy,  and  is  always  found  thick  and  flourifhing  on 
the  reaping  of  the  corn. 

Some  might  fancy  that  a  thick  crop  of  clover  growing  among 
wheat,  would  impoveriih  that  grain,  becaufe  of  the  great  quan¬ 
tity  of  nounfhment.it  requires;  but  they  do  not  interfere  with 
,ione  another,  the  wheat  rooting  fuperfieially,  and  the  clover 
more  deep. 

When  clover  is  fown  alone  0(^ober  is  the  beft  time,  though 
.^ring  be  commonly  chofen.  Very  fevere  weather  may  hurt 
it,  as  it  will  almofl  any  thing ;  but  clover  being  a  native  of 
our  country,  is  not  a  very  tender  plant:  if  the  winter  be  to¬ 
lerably  mild  it  will  make  vigorous  {hoots,  and  {Irengthen  itfelf 
in  fuch  a’ manner  in  the  ground,  as  to  yield  an  early  and  very 
plentifiil  crop  in  the  Eicceeding  fummer;  after  which  it  will  / 
continue  firm. in  the  ground,  and  encreaCng  in  value.  There 
is  this  particular  advantage  in  fowing  clover  in  Qelober,  that 
it  comes  uprfree  from  woods,  whereas  in  fpring  they  rife  in 
abundance  among  it,  "and  many  of  them  being  of  quicker 
growth  will  over-power  it. 

'Some,  when  they  are  about  to  lay  down  a  piece  of  corn 
'-land  for  grafs,  khufe  to  fow  it  with  ray  grafs  and  ol over  mix’d  : 

‘but  the.  beft  method  is  to  fow  them  at  dilFerent  times,  though 
;they  are  to  grow  together  afterwards  :  the  heft  corn  for  fowing; 
'Widi  ray  grafs  and  clover  is  wheat,  and  the  beft  way  of  do¬ 
ing  it,  is  thus.  The  wheat  being  fown  at  its  natural  time,  let 
the  feed  of  the  ray  grafs  be  fown  with  it  and  the  .clover  the  i 

following  fpring.  This  mull  be  done  early,  that  the  clover  '! 

may,  during  its  iirft  growth,  have  the  advantage  of  the  fpring  i 
rains,  and  be  got  to  an  height  in  fummer.  i 

There  is,  In  the  common  way  of  hufbandry,  another  rea»  J 

.ion 
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fpn  for  Towing  It  very. early  in  the  g)ring  in -this  . cafe,  which  is, 
^that  nothing  more  can  ^be  done  as  to  the  covering  it  at  that 
feafon,  but  rolling  tlie  field  :  nov/  rolling,  while  the  corn  is 
very  ypung,  will-help  it;  but  if  it  fhould  be  done  when  it  has 
got  into  ftalk,  it  will  hurt  that  crop  extreamly  ly  breaking  the 
items,  which  difficultly  recover  Tuch  an  injury,  after  they  have 
arrived  at  any  ftrength.  This, we. have  explained  at  large  in  a 
^preceding  part,  under  the  article  of  rolling. 

When  the  farmer  thus  Tows  two  grafles  with  wheat,  he  is 
to  let  in  the  laft  in  the  fame  manner  as  v/ith  the  barley,  if  he 
will  follow  the  mofi:  reafonable  pradfice.  Let  him  Tow  ray 
grafs  with  the  wheat  in  Odfober  ;  but  when  he  comes  in  fpring 
to  fowTis  clover,  let  it  not  be  done  by  hand,  but  by  the  hand 
drill,  and  fowdhe  clover  we  have  diredfed  when  it  is  to  grow 
«^with  barley. 

Tfie  damage  the  fevereft  winter  can  do  clover,  is  not  fo 
great  as  that  of  a  dry  fummer  to  fuch  as  has  been  fown  late  in 
^fpriiig.  If  the  roots  be  tolerably  covered,  and  the  foil  He  any 
thing  clofe  about  them,  they  will  get  no  harm.  When  the 
farmer  finds  danger  of  the  winter,  with  refpedl:  to  a  young 
crop  of  clover  that  is  alone,  his  heft  method  is  to  turn  in  his 
.fteep  to  eat  it  before  the  fevere  feafon.  The  leaves  and  fialks 
which  would  have  been  deflroyed  by  the  frofis,  will  have  an- 
.  fwefed  their  purpofe  ;  and  the  root  being  better  <fecured  than 
before,  by  the  trampling  of  the  cattle,  which  fixes  the  ground 
about  it,  will  ftand  peifedlly  well :  having  no  head  to  fupport 
during  the  winter,  it  will  fend  up  its  leaves  and  flalks  vigo- 
roufly  in  fpring. 

The  hufbandman  is  to  confider  next  the  nature  and  quality 
of  the  feed  ;  to  chufe  fuch  as  is  new,  and  of  a  good  kind. 
Among  the  feveral  quantities  of  clover  feed  offered  to  fale,  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  variety  of  colour  ;  fome  is  yellowifh,  fome 
redifh,  and  fome  blackiili.  The  yellowiili  is  the  befi,  and  to 
have  the  true  tint,  this  fhould  be  a  greenifh  yellow  ;  the  red^ 
ifh  is  the  next  good  colour,  that  which  is  black  is  worft. 

It  fhould  be  clean,  large,  and  glofiy  on  ^he  furface,  which 
is  always  a  proof  of  its  goodnefs,  as  a  dufiy  heavy  afpedi  fliews 
it  has  been  damp,  or  has  had  infccls  in  it.  The  next  conli- 
deration  is  the  quantity  ;  about  this  there  is  much  diTputc,  fome 
fay  fix  pound  is  enough  for  an  acre,  others  ufe  twelve  or  four¬ 
teen. 

The  general  pradfice  is  wrong  in  allowing  too  much  feed  5 
but  thofe  who  ufe  this  fmallefi:  quantity  err  on  the  other  fide  : 
fix  pounds  is  too  little.  Clover  never  grows  to  any  confiderabl® 
fizc  ;  it  is  but  finall  in  comparifon  qf  other  of  the  artificial 

D  2  'u-a{res, 
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grafTes,  therefore  the  plants  are  not  to  be  kept  at  that  diftance 
which  the  others  may  be  with  advantage.  Eight  pounds  of 
good  feed  is  as  little  as  fhould  be  allowed  to  an  acre  in  any 
condition ;  and  thofe  who  go  beyond  ten,  allow  what  is  fuper- 
fluous.  Nine  pound  may  be  called  a  good  quantity  :  the  lar- 
geft  quantities  yield  not  only  the  fmalleff,  But  tte  -^^orfl:  crops. 

Many  of  thofe  who  have  written  on  this  fubjedt  fay,  that  a 
very  large  quantity  of  feed  will  yield  him  fo  much  the  larger 
crop.  This  has  been  the  general  error. 

C  H  A  P.  XV. 


the  feeding  cattle  on  frejh  clover. 


HERE  are  two  ufes  for  which  clbver  is  fown ;  the  feed- 
^  ing  cattle  upon  it  as  it  grows  ;  and  the  laying  it  up  for 
mowing,  for  hay  :  in  this  it  refembles  the  natural  grafs,  and 
anfwers  both  thefe  purpofes  in  the  fame  beneficial  manner.  But 
there  muft  be  care  in  the  feeding  it  on  the  ground. 

The  richefl  foods  on  our  own  tables  are  capable  of  doing 
us  the  mod  harm.  They  will  often  breed  diftempers  in  us, 
and  cattle  are  no  more  exempt  from  thefe  than  we  are. 

Clover  is  a  very  rich  food  for  them,  and  they  are  fo  fond  of 
it,  as  to  eat  of  it  often  immoderately  ;  wherefore  iinlefs’  care  be 
taken,  efpecially  when  the  clover  is  rich,  and  they  are  fud- 
denly  turned  into  it,  they  will  get  diforders.  Ail  acre  of 
clover  will,  on  a  moderate  computation,  feed  as  many  cattle  as 
fix  acres  of  the  common  run  of  pafture  grounds  :  but,  in  or¬ 
der  to  make  the  mod  of  it,  they  fhould  not  be  turned  into 
the  held  to  trample  it  down  at  random :  it  fhould  be  mowfid 
fredi  as  it  is  wanted,  and  given  them  green  in  racks. 

Cattle  being  turned  at  random  into  frefh  clover,  will  eat  of 
it  till  they  burd.  It  is  bed  to  feed  them  with  it  frefli  mown, 
in  proper  quantities  frd,  that  they  may  be  ufed  to  it,  before 
tiiey  are  turned  in  to  take  their  fill.  The  novelty  of  the  tade 
recommends  it,  and  th.ey  are  like  children  in  the  fhop  of  a 
grocer,  whole  only  danger  is  till  they  are  ufed  to  the  fvveet 
things  ;  after  which  they  will  not  cat  to  hurt  themfelves. 

Some  confideration  mud  be  had  as  to  the  date  of  the  cattle  : 
for  home  will  bear  a  rich  noiirifhment  better  than  others.  As 
for  fucli  as  feem  mod  likely  to  receive  mlfchief,  the  bed  way  is 
to  give  them  draw  with  It  at  fird. 

When  they  are  fird  turned  into  the  field  of  clover,  it  fnould 


be  done  gradually. 

The  vWht  method  is  fird  to  turn  them  in  about  the  middle 
of  a  hot  day,  when  they  have  cat  before,  and  the  leaves  of 
the  clover  are  a  Tiie  ereat  dammr  of  this  food 
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is,  when  eaten  in  too  great  quantities,  and  when  the.  dew  is 
upon  it ;  therefore  care  being  taken  as  to  the  drynefs  of  the 
clover^  the  next  article  is  the  not  fufFering  them  to  eat  too 
much.  They  fhould  be  fufFered  to  be  in  the  clover  but  half 
an  hour  the  hrft  day ;  the  next  day  they  fhould  be  turned  in 
at  the  fame  time,  and  left  an  hour,  and  fo  on  till  they  are  ac- 
cuftomed  to  it ;  this  we  have  obferved  generally  before,  fpeak- 
iiig  of  the  horfe  and  its  food  ;  but  it  is  proper  to  be  'more  par¬ 
ticular  here. 

Some  regard  is  to  be  had  to  the  weather  ;  for  experleiice 
fhews,  clover  is  apt  to  damage  horfes  in  wet  feafons,  and  much 
lefs  fo  in  dry. 

It  is  for  the  good  of  the  clover,  as  well  as  of  the  cattle, 
to  keep  them  off  in  wet  weather :  their  feet  are  apt  to  do  a, 
gre^t  deal  of  harm  at  any  time,  but  they  will  do  moll  when 
the  ground  is  damp. 

The  addition  of  ray  grafs  to  clover  is  advantageous  In  all  re- 
fpe6ts,  and  in  none  more  than  this  of  health  to  the  cattle 
that  feed  upon  it.  Ray  grafs  is  more  of  the  nature  of  the 
common  and  natural  grafs  of  our  paftures,  which  is  their  pro¬ 
per  food  ;  therefore  being  mixed  with  the  other,  it  tends  to  cor¬ 
real  its  r/chnefs ;  and,  in  fome  degree,  anfwers  the  purpofe  of 
llra.w,  which  we  have  faid  is  proper  to  be  mixed  with  it.  At 
the  fame  time  that  it  renders  it  more  wholefome,  it  increafes 
the  crop  ip  quantity,  for  this  fpreads  under  the  furface  at  the 
root ;  whereas  the  clover  penetrates  down  deep,  fo  that  they 
grow  as  well  together  as  the  corn  and  the  clover ;  and  the 
quantity  is  vaftly  increafed  upon  the  ground  ;  for  the  leaves 
grow  together  as  naturally  and  as  well  as  the  roots,  ffanding  no 
jnore  in  one  another’s  way  than  they  do.  The  clover  fpreads 
in  an  open  Ipofe  manner,  and  its  branches  fheltcr  the  ground 
where  the  roots  of  the  ray  grafs  ftand,  fo  that  it  is  rnoift  and 
full  of  nourifhment :  in  the  mean  time,  the  narrow  flender 
leaves  of  the  ray  grafs  rife  pp  and  appear  through  the  clover, 
v/ithoLit  any  difliculty.  Both  grow  together  ;  and  are  fit  to  be 
mowed  together  for  drying,  or  to  eat  together  on  the  ground  : 
but  there  is  this  caution  to  be  given  the  farmer,  that  clover  and 
ray  grafs  do  not  prepare  the  land  for  corn  any  thing  nearly  fo 
well  as  clover  aionel  A  crop  of  clover  Improves  the  ground, 
by  (heltering  the  fuperficlal  part,  and  drawing  its  nourifliment 
from  fome  depth  ;  but  ray  grafs  roots  fhailow  as  corn  does, 
and  therefore  the  ground  is,  in  fopie  degree,  exhaufted  wherp 
the  corn  is  to  get  its  nouriflimenp 

We  do  not  fpeak  this  fo  abfolutely  as  If  ray  gra^s  v/as  ne~ 
ver  to  be  mixed  vrith  clover,  where  corn  is  co  come  after- 
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wards,  fhe  far^ner  Will  know*  by  this,  that,  in  general,  clo¬ 
ver  alone  is  proper' to-be  rowh' wfefe  the  land  is  Toon  to  bear 
corn  ^gain  ;  but,  on  the  conlraryy  when  it'  is  inltended  to  lie" 
longer  in  grafs^  then  clover  and  ray  grafs  together.  When  ray 
grafs  is  mixed  with  clover,  •where  corn  is  to  follow  fooh^  the' 
quantity  of  the  ray  grals  muft  be  fmall ;  whereas  when  th«  ' 
ground  is  to  lie  long  in  grafs,  the  quantity  of  the  ray  fho'uld  bcs" 
large. 

Cows  are  fubjedf  to  diforders  from  clover ;  and  when  it  does 
not  take  this  effedl:,  it  injures  their  milk  in  flavour,  and  is  pre¬ 
judicial  to  the  dairy.  This  is  greatly  abated  by  rhixing  ray' 
grafs  in  fowing,  for  this  being  nearer  the  natural  provender  of 
the  cow,  takes  lefs  efledl  upon  her  than  with  the' other.  The 
common  grafs  of  cur  paftures  has  frequently  the  wild  clover 
among  it;  fo  that  there  is  no  other  difFerence  between  a  field 
of  clover  and  ray  grafs,  and  one  of  our  common  paftures^ 
where  there  is  a  large  fhare  of  honey-fuckle  trefoil  ;  but  that 
the  one  is  a  mixture  of  grafs  and  clover,  in  which  the  grafs  haV 
the  larger  proportion ;  and  the  other  is  a  mixture  of  the  fame" 
things,  in  Vv^hich  the  clover  has  the  largefl  part. 

Clover,  though  it  is  a  much  more  lafling  crop  than  any  of 
the  pulfe  kind,  which  are  fown  for  the  fame  purpofe  of  irh- 
pioving  the  ground,  yet  is  but  of  a  certain  duration,  and  that* 
net  equal  to  faintfoine,  or  feme  other  of  the  artificial  grafles. 
Clover  will  laft  well  enough  three  years  ;  but  after  that  it  de^ 
dines  fo  greatly,  that  it  is  not  worth  continuing  upon  the 
ground,  fl'heretore  the  farmer  at  the  end  of  three  years,  mull:, 
in  the  common  courfe  of  his  pradice,  plow  up  the  land  again  : 
if  he  defign  it  for  a  different  crop,  he  will  find  it  very  well 
improved  ;  if  he  intend  to  continue  the  clover  longer  upon  it, 
he  mufi;  fow  a  frefh  parcel  after  good  plowing,  as  he  did  the 
firff,  and  it  will  ifand  three  years  more  in  the  fame  manner. 

The  common  practice  requires  this  ;  but  it  does  not  fol¬ 
low,  that  the  thing  is  in  itfelf  abfolutely  necefiary.  For  it 
might  be  much  otherwife  in  another  manner  of  managing  thq 
crop. 

On  certain  occafions,  common  grafs  requires  its  year  of 
refi: ;  and.  If  clover  cn  the  third  year  were  not  to  be  mowed^^ 
but  only  eaten,  it  is  probable  it  would  ret:over  itfelf  fo  as  to 
lafi:  longer.  It  is  an  experiment  worthy  to  be  made. 

The  Dutch  v/ere  the  inventers  of  cutting  clover  green,  and 
givinpf  it  to  cattle  in  ti  e  racks  :  befide  its  not  fubjedfing  therni. 
to  diforders,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  frugality  in  this  manage- 
ihent. '  '  "  ' 

Where  clover  was  given  in  this  way  to  larger  cattle,  it  was 
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difcovered  hogs  are  fond  Gf  it ;  this  led  to  the  trying  them  with 
-clover ;  and  it  has  been  found  an  excellent  food.  Some  ha\"e 
propofed  extravagant  profits  from  this  ;  but  without  trufting 
to  filch  calculations  there  may  be  great  advantage  in  it. 

Feeding  cows  on  clover  would  be  more  regarded,  were  it  not 
found  to  give  a  tafte  to  the  milk.  The  farmer  when  he  fees 
an  inconvenience,  is  not  to  fuppofe  it  can  never  be  remedied. 
The  cure  is  eafy,  it  is  only  the  not  letting  them  feed  entirely 
upon  the  clover.  The  natural  food  of  the  cow  is .  common 
grafs  ;  the  clover  fhould  not  be  given  alone.  When  the  ray 
grafs  is  mixed  with  clover  it  is  more  proper  for  cows,  but  the 
befi:  method  is  to  feed  them  in  clover  during  the  day,  and 
.turn  them  into  a  common  pafture  at  night :  the  milk  is  thus 
rendered  abundant  by  the  clover,  and  is'  kept  to  its  common 
tafle  by  the  other  grafs. 

When  hogs  are  turned  loqfe  into  a  clover  field,  they  defiroy 
and  taint  it  with  thgir  dung  and  urine,  after  which  they  will 
not  eat  it  freely.  This  is  fo  great  a  difadvantage,  that  I  have 
feen  where  hogs  have  throve  extreamly  upon  it  for  a  time, 
they  have  afterwards  pined  away.  It  is  not  that  the  clover 
does  not  agree  with  them,  but  that  they  have  fpoiled  it,  and 
don’t  like  it  any  longer  in  that  condition.  Feeding  them  with 
it  properly,  it  would  be  an  excellent  improvement  upon  tH^ 
common  methods  in  that  refpedl. 

^Sheep  are  alfo  fed  advantageoully  with  clover  ;  they  will  eat 
it  frefti,  or  in  hay  ;  and  it  is  of  vaftfervice  in  the  breeding  up 
of  houfe  lambs.  The  ewes  feed  on  it  in  fummer  in  the  field, 
and  in  winter  on  the  hay  under  cover ;  and  there  is  no  food 
that  fupplies  them  with  fuch  plenty  of  milk. 

The  farmer  will  find  this  a  vafi:  article  in  feeding  of  his 
horfes  in  fummer  and  winter ;  the  grafs  and  hay  being  equally 
proper,  under  a  right  management.  Sheep,  and  grafs  lambs 
will  alfo  very  well  fatten  upon  it ;  and  the  ftore  fheep  may  be 
fupported  on  it  during  furnmer, 

Some  have  fo  wed  clover  with  peafe,  and  others  with  horfe 
beans.  The  peafe  are  apt  to  fpoil  the  clover ;  but  there  are 
occafions  in  which  it  is  proper.  The  beans,  as  they  do  not  lie 
upon  the  ground,  are  not  liable  to  the  fame  objection  ;  but  the 
preparation  of  the  land  for  beans  being  lefs  than  for  peafe, 
and  the  clover  requiring  a  very  well  tilled  ground ;  this  does 
not  fucceed  fo  well.  When  the  change  of  crops  renders  it  n^v 
ceflary,  thefe  things  may  be  done ;  and  fome  time  may  be  fa^ 
ved  by  a  crop  of  clover,  in  which  the  ground  otherwife  would 
be  idle  ;  but  thefe  are  accidental  confiderations,  The  proper 
anci  profitable  methods  are  thofe  we  have  direded  in  fpeaking 
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of  that  article ;  either  with  clover  alone,  with  ray  grafs  in  the 
common  method,  with  barley  or  oats,  or  with  wheat. 
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Of  the  mowing  of  clover and  its  hay, 

H  E  growth  of  clover  is  fo  ftrong,  that  it  may,  where 
circumftances  fuit,  be  mowed  more  than  once  in  the  year*. 

The  firfl  time  is  toward  the  end  of  May.  The  root  has 
been  well  flrengthened  in  the  ground  ;  and  the  fhoots  are  nu¬ 
merous  and  ftrong.  The  farmer  is  to  look  well  upon  it  for 
the  proper  feafon,  for  it  is  not  in  the  nature  of  thefe  things 
to  allot  any  certain  day  of  the  month.  It  is  a  particular  con¬ 
dition  of  the  plant  that  gives  the  rule  for  mowing,  and  this 
may  happen  according  to  the  foil,  feafon,  and  other  accidents 
forwarder  one  year,  and  backwarcjer  another ;  and  earlier  in  one 
crop,  and  later  in  another  the  fame  year. 

The  latter  end  of  May  is  the  iifual  time  of  clovers  flrft 
coming  fit  for  cutting,  but  it  may  be  fooner.  He  fliould  be¬ 
gin  to  look  upon  it  in  the  middle  of  May ;  and  obferve  in 
'what  condition  it  is  with  refpedf  of  flowering.  The  time  when 
clover  is  litteft  to  be  cut  for  hay,  is  juft  when  it  is  getting  in¬ 
to  flower,  the  leaves  and  ftalks  of  all  plants  are  then  fulleft  of 
virtue. 


The  flowers  of  clover  grow  in  fmall  tufts,  or  roundlfh  heads, 
at  the  tops  of  the  branches,  in  form  of  green,  hairy  buttons, 
fome  time  before  the  flowers  begin  to  open.  The  farmer  is  to 
watch  the  appearance  of  thefe,  and  to  obferve  how  they  gradu¬ 
ally  come  toward  ripenefs;  and  he  is  to  fend  in  his  mowers 
juft  before  they  begin  generally  to  blow.  A  few  will  make  a 
fhew  here  and  there  in  the  field,  while  the  reft  are  exadfly  in 
their  right  condition  5  for  there  is  no  plant,  a  whole  field  of 
which  gets  into  flower  all  together.  This  is  his  time,  when 
all  the  plants  are  full  of  heads,  and  fome  few  of  thern  only 
have  begun  to  open  into  flowers.  Several  have  erred  in  letting 
the  clover  ftand  too  long  for  the  firft  mowing ;  and  they  think 
ftdl  in  many  places,  they  ought  to  fee  it  in  full  flower  all  over 
the  field  before  they  begin. 

The  intent  of  the  fanner  is,  firft,  to  get  a  crop  of  rich  hay, 
and  next  to  have  his  clover  roots  in  a  ftrong  and  vigorous  con- 
dition3  for  their  ftiooting  quickly  afterwards,  is  a  thing  of 
great  ccnfequence. 

The  time  when  his  hay  will  be  beft,  is  when  it  is  thus  juft 
getting  into  flower,  and  this  is  a  time  at  which  it  has  not  ex- 
haufted  the  roots.  If  it  be  cut  juft  at  that  period,  the  roots 
having  loft  the  large  head  they  had  to  fupport,  will  pufti  out 
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their  {hoots  with  a  furprlzing  ftrength ;  but  if  the  plant  have 
been  fuffered  to  hand  till  ail  of  it  be  in  full  flower,  and  fome 
getting  into  feed,  which  happens  very  foon^ afterwards ;  the 
Itore  of  nourilhmcnt  that  has  been  called  up,  has,  in  a  great 
degree,  exhaufted  the  roots,  and  they  will  grow  poorly  after¬ 
wards  for  fome  time. 

Therefore  as  foon  as  all  the  plants  are  knotted,  or  have  the 
heads  formed  at  the  end  of  their  branches,  let  the  crop  be  cut ; 
and  let  the  mowers  have  caution  to  cut  it  as  even  as  noflible, 
for  this  greatly  forwards  the  growth  of  the  new  fhoots.  When 
cut,  it  is  to  be  managed  exa£tly  as  common  grafs,’  and  fo  made 
into  a  dry,  firm,  and  found  hay.  The  farmers  mufl:  not  be 
furprized  at  clovers  flir inking  in  the  drying,  for  that  it  always 
does  in  a  very  particular  manner,  its  branches  falling  toge¬ 
ther,  and  the  v/hole  getting  into  a  very  fmall  compafs. 

Care  is  to  be  taken  thoroughly  to  dry  this,  becaufe  having 
a  great  deal  of  natural  moifliire,  it  will  otherwife  be  ready  to 
become  damp  afterwards,  and  by  that  means  to  decay.  Be¬ 
ing  cut  at  this  proper  growth,  and  carefully  managed  in  the 
making,  it  will  be  an  extreamly  rich  and  wholefome  food  for 
the  fatteninp;  all  kinds  of  cattle.  When  it  has  flood  too  longr 
upon  the  ground  before  cutting,  the  hay  is  too  rank,  and  has 
not  the  excellent  qualities  of  this  firfl  crop  when  made  in  per* 
fe^fion.  .  . 

After  mov/ing  this  crop  the  land  is  to  reft,  and  occafionally 
it  may  be  mowed  again  once,  toward  the  end  of  fummer,  or 
twice  :  the  former  time  in  July,  and  the  other  toward  autumn. 
There  may  be  reafon  for  cutting  three  crops  of  clover ;  for 
different  farms  are  cifcumftanced  varioufly ;  but  to  fpeak  in  ge¬ 
neral,  it  is  not  v/hat  the  hufbandman  ought  to  make  the  rule 
of  his  praiftice.  ¥ery  often  when  three  crops  are  cut,  there 
is  not  v/cather  for  making  the  laft  tolerably,  for  the  clover 
requires  good  weather,  rfiore  than  common  grafs,  becaufe  of 
its  juicy  nature.  When  the  feafon  favours,  the  fecond  crof> 
impoverifhes  the  third,  and  feldofh  gives  it  time  to  ripen. 

'  In  the  common  run  of  things  the  advice  that  is  moft  profita¬ 
bly  to  be  followed,  is  to  make  but  two  crops  of  clover  hay  ; 
and  '  this  is  very  material,  when  one  of  them  is  intended  for 
getting 'of  Teed,  which  is  very  proper  :  in  this  cafe  there  re¬ 
quires  a'  time  for  the  laft  crop  to  ripen  thoroughly,  wTich  it 
will  rarely  do  wT'en  two  have  been  cut  before. 

We  fnall  fuppofe  the  laft  crop  of  clover  in  the  fummer,  to 
be  intended  for' feed  ;  and  in  this  cafe  it  muft  ftand  a  good 
while.  The  ‘owner  muft  look  in  upon  it  from  time  to  time  ; 
and  watch  the'ieafon  of  its  feed  being  ripe.  He  qiuft  wait  this 
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'^^rth  patience';  and  He  may  wait  without  fear,  for  this' is  not 
one  of  thofe  crops,  the  feeds  of  which  are  apt  to  ftied. 

If  clover  have  been  well  managed,  the  feeds  will  begin  to 
appear  in  the  hufks  toward  the  end  of  Augufl,  fooner  or 
later,  according  to  the  foil,  feafon,  and  manner  of  fowiiig : 
from  this  time  it  will  take  between  three  weeks  and  a  month 
tb  be  'thoroughly  ripe :  and  when  it  is  in  that  condition  the 
llhlk  will  begin  to  grow  brown.  This  is  the  cafe  in  all  plants, 
ahd  this  is  the  time  for  mowing  it.  When  the  ftalks  are 
brown  or  yellow,  and  on  opening  the  hulks  the  feed  is  found 
tb  be  yellowilh,  the  full  time  of  cutting  it  is  come,  then  the 
farmer  is  to  take  the  advantage  of  a  good  dry  day,  and  get  it 
(doWn.  It  is  then  to  be  made  with  care  into  hay,  but  this 
does  not  require  all  that  length  of  time  that  a  crop  does  when 
the  ftalks  and  leaves  are  fuller  of  juice.  When  dried  it  is  to 
be  laid  up,  and  to  be  kept  in  the  ftraw  in  fpring. 

Toward  the  latter  end  of  March  it  is  tQ  be  thrafhed  and 
feparated  from  the  ftraw.  After  this  the  ha(ky  part  is  to  be 
Well  dried  in  the  fun,  and  thrafhed  again:  after  this  fecond 
thrafhirig  it  fhould  be  fpread  for  a  farther  drying,  and  then 
Worked  about  with  rakes,  and  rubbed  thoroughly  jn  the 
hands,  arid  by  this  means  a  great  deal  more  feed  may  be  got 
but  of  it. 

By  the  difficulty  that  the  farmer  will  find  in  getting  the  feed 
pf  clover  clean,  he  will  learn  not  to  be  afraid  of  letting  it 
ftand  in  the  field  till  thoroughly  ripe,  for  otherwife  it  will  ne¬ 
ver  feparale  tolerably  ;  and  he  may  be  fure  there  is  no  great 
fe'ar  of  wafte,  in  a  feed  that  is  thus  unwilling  to  leave  the  hufk 
at  any  rate. 

Two  biifhels'  of  good  feed  will  generally  be  had  from  an 
stcre :  but  it  is' the  niceft  affair  in  all  thrafhing,  fo  that  the 
farmer  muff  fee  to  get  a  perfon  who  underftapds  it ;  fuch  a  pne 
Will  do  fbiir  times  the  bufinefs  of  another. 

The  d'ifficulty  of  getting  the  clover  feed  clean  from  the  chafF, 
has  induced  fome  to  prefer  fovying  it  in  the  hufk,  and  there  is 
no  great  danger  of  its  fucceeding,  provided  it  can  be  diftributed 
properly  on  the  ground  ;  but  the  wind  is  apt  to  have  top 
much  power  upon  clover  feed,  in  the  common  -way  of  fowing 
it,  when  it  is  clean,  |t  muff  have  more  this  way,  and  there 
v/ill  be  danger  of  its  blowing  into  heaps  in  fome  places,  and 
leaving  others  vacant, 

This  objection  is  only  of  force  againft  the  common  way  of 
fowing:  where  that  is  done  by  the  hand  drill,  as  we  have  ad- 
vifed  in  the  fowing  clover  with  barley,  it  may  as  w^'cll  be  ufed[ 
hufk  and  all,  for  it  may  be  laid  in  with  the  i^e  regularity  as 
if  naked,  ’  X  "  Tljo 
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The  feed  of  clover  of  the  firft  year  is  better  than  any  oth'cr^ 
but  it  WiJb grow  very  well  the  fecond  :  after  this  it' is  hazardous'- 
trullihg  it,'  a  great  deal  of  the'  feed  mifcarrying, 

C  H  A‘  P.  XVIL 

Of  the  foil  for  faint foin^  and  its  growth, 

W  O  articles  give  faintfoifi  the  preference  over  clover  ; 
its 'larger  fize  and  its  longer  continuance  in  the  ground. 
Clover  lads  properly  but  three  years,  faintfoin  Will  laft  four* 
tirhes  as'  long';  or  more  than  that  if  neceflary.  In  order'  to 
keep  clover  a  little  longer  upon  the  ground  vvithout  frefh  foW - 
ihg,  the  fecond  crop  mud'  be  given  up  as  to  mowing ;  it  n>ud: 
Hand  to  feed  :  and  when  the  feeds  have  fcattered  themfeivesl 

•  _  .  J.  '•  K  .  -  ^  y. 

fheep  mud  be  turned  in  to  feed.  This  is  a  method  attended 
with  evident  difadvantages,  and  is  often  inconvenient :  faintfeiii 
requires'no'  fuch  management.  Let  a  ground  be  once  well  co-' 
Vered  with  it,  and  it  wJH  take  care  of  itfelf  afterwards ;  when* 
it  is  thought  fit  to  plow  up  the  land,  corn  thrives  excellently 
lipon  it :  the  method  of  doing  this,  we  have  fhewn  already. 

^  Any  foil  will  do  except  chalk  :  on  very  poor,  dony,  and 
fandy  grounds  it  will  do  very  well :  and  though  it  be  a  plant 
that  naturally  roots  very  deep,  yet  it  will  thrive  where  the" 
mould  is.  but  fhallow  :  its  deep  rooting  is  a  great  advantage 
where  there  is  compafs :  for  this  makes  the  leaves  of  faintfoin 
look  frefh,  and  ferve  excellently  for  cattle  ;  when  all  others 
are  parched  with  a  drought  in  hot  dimmers.  The  fun  can 
take  no’  effedl  upon  a  root  that  goes  fo  deep  ;  and  it  always 
finds  nohriihment  there,  while  the  fuperfieial  mould  in  which 
clover,  and  fuch  other  things  are  rooted,  is  fcorched  add 
dried  up» 

Saihtfbih  is  ah  excellent  crop  any  where,  but  it  Will  arifwer 
■bed  of  all  in  thofe  places  where  riianureds  fcaree :  it  may'  thUre- 
fore  be  confidered  as  one  of  the  bed  crops  the  farmers  in  the 
remote  counties  can  take  into  their  hands.  They  need  not  be 
afraid  of  a  dony  bottom  under  the  fhallow  mould  in  thefe 
places,  as  that  is  a  common  condition  of  much  of  the  land 
there,  for  the  faintfoin  will  piifli  its  roots  through  the  craCkS 
that  there  always  are  in  beds  of  done  near  the  furface,  and  by 
that  means  find  nourifhment  lower. 

C  P  A  P.  XVlll. 

Of  fowing  faintfoin^  and  managing  it  while  on  the  gromid, 

AINTFOIN  fo  far  partakes  of  the  nature  of  clover,  that 
d  njay  be  fown  either  alone  or  with  corn  ;  or  it  may  be 
fcwji  entire,  or  with  a  mixture  of  ray  grafs.  This  latter  me- 

*  ■  '  '  ^  ’  thod 
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thod  is  not  of  that  advantage  that  it  is  in  the  cafe  of  clover, 
for  faintfoin  is  very  well  able  to  fill  a  land  alone,  and  it  has  not 
the  inconveniences  that  attend  clover,  in  difordering  the  cattle 
which  feed  upon  it. 

The  moft  ufiial  way  at  prefent  is»  to  fow  faintfoin  with  bar¬ 
ley,  and  this  in  the  common  method  of  hufbandry,  is  a  very 
luccefsful  pra6tice.  Let  the  ground  be  plowed  three  times,  to 
get  it  into  a  very  fine  condition ;  for  as  clover  requires  this, 
in  order  to  produce  a  tolerable  crop,  faintfoin  renders  it  more 
nepefihry  ;  and  it  is  very  well  worth  while,  becaufe  of  the  long 
time  this  plant  will  laft. 

The  land  being  broken  by  tillage,  Ihould  be  manured  with 
mellow  dung,  orfome  of  the  richer  additions  in  a  fmall  quan¬ 
tity,  as  foot ;  than  which  nothing  is  better.  This  done  the 
barley  is  to  be  fown,  and  after  it  is  harrowed  in,  the  faintfoin 
is  to  be  fown  by  the  broad  cad-way.  But  let  the  perfon  whq 
does  it  have  a  caution  given  him,  to  fcatter  the  feed  very  thin, 
and  fow  it  twice  in  a  place.  This  is  the  only  way  of  raifing 
a  crop  of  faintfoin  according  to  the  common  methods,  with 
any  tolerable  degree  of  regularity.  ,  When  fown,  the  ground 
is  to  be  harrowed  lightly  over,  and  nothing  more  is  to  be  done 
till  the  time  of  rolling  the  barley,  which  is  alio  of  great  ufc 
to  the  faintfoin 

Thofe  who  fow  faintfoin  with  oats  muftufe  the  fame  o;e- 
neral  method  a§  ,with  barley,  but  th^  former  is  always  the 
better. 

.  Saintfoin  rpay  fie  fo>Yn  alone  in  fpring ;  but  that  is  not  the 
heft  pradtice.  It  may  as  bo  got  into  the  ground  the  Oc¬ 
tober  before,  and  by  this  means  there  v/ill  be  a  crop  of  it  a  year 
fooner  than  there  would  be  in  the  common  way.  The  choice 
of  the  feed  depends  upon  the  fapie  particulars  as  that  of  clover, 
it  Ihould  be  clean,  heavy,  dry,  and  of  a  piining  furface.  The 
freer  from  hulks  the  better. 

The  difference  in  refpeiSl  of  the  quantity  of  feed  to  be  al¬ 
lowed  in  this,  and  in  the  drill  hufbandry,  is  very  coniiderable : 
five  or  fix  bufhels  are  commonly  allowed  in  this  way  of  the 
broad  call  fowing,  to  an  acre,  and  lefs  than  four  is  not  fufiii- 
cient ;  the  other  is  rather  too  rfiuch.  When  ray  grafs  is  fown 
with  faintfein,  the  general  proportion  is  five  hufhels  of  faint¬ 
foin  feed,  and  one  bulliei  of  thp  ray  grafs  to  the  acre. 

When  faintfoin  is  fov/n  alonei,  if  the  weather  be  dry  at  the 
time  of  its  coming  up,  his  very  apt  to  take  a  flint  in  the  growth, 
from  which  it  is  a  long  time  recovering ;  this  may  be  prevented 
by  watering  it  by  means  of  a  cart,  with  a  convenience  behind 
pierced  with  holes.  In  the  new  method  of  hufbandry  this 

‘would 
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would  be  eafy  ;  and  it  has  been  pradlifed  in  the  common  way 
with  very  good  fuccefs. 

When  faintfoin  is  Town  in  fpring  with  barley  or  oats,  the 
iboner  it  is  got  into  the  ground  the  better. 

In  a  fucceeding  chapter  we  fhall  treat  of  mowing  faintfoin 
for  hay  ;  but  here  we  are  to  conhder  the  bed:  method  of  feed¬ 
ing  of  cattle  upon  it  while  on  the  ground.  ,  This  is  a  very  pro- 
Utable  pradiice,  but  it  requires  fome  management.  The  cattle 
are  not  fo  apt  to  hurt  themlelves  with  this  as  v/ith  clover,  but? 
fhey  may  eafily  damage  the  crop ;  and  when  the  farmer  finds 
that  it  is  one  of  thofe  crops  calculated  for  lading  feveral  years, 
he  will  underdand  that  it  is  worth  while  to  guard  againd  fuch 
accidents. 

To  know  how  to  do  this  bed,  he  mud  acquaint  himfelf 
with  the  nature  of  the  plant,  Sairitfoin  is  very  drong  and  har¬ 
dy,  and  is  not  eafily  injured  when  it  is  well  edablidied  in  the 
ground  ;  but  at  fird  it  is  very  eafy  ;  cfpecially  at  the  top  of  the 
root,  where  the  damage  is  not  readily  recovered. 

Let  the  farmer  be  tender  of  his  faintfoin  the  drd  year.  The 
mod  likely  methods  of  hurting  it  would  be  the  putting  large 
cattle  into  the  ground  while  the  plant  is  young,  for  its  fweet-  . 
nefs  will  tempt  them  to  eat  it  down  clofe,  and  by  that  means 
they  will  hurt  the  head  of  the  root;  and  at  the  fame  time 
their  feet  would  increafe  the  mlfchief  by  treading  of  it  down. 

If  the  farmer  finds  it  needful  to  put  any  of  his  cattle  ,  into  a 
faintfoin  ground  the  fird  year,  fheep  are  mod  profitable  ;  but  it 
is  bed  to  omit  this  entirely. 

The  bed  method  is  to  mow  it  the  fird  year,  cautioning  the 
feythemen  to  be  very  regi^ar  in  their  work,  and  not  to  come 
too  clofe  to  the  root:  the  next  year  fheep  may  very  well  be 
fed  upon  it ;  and  after  this  it  will  have  got  fo  much  drength 
that  it  may,  without  hazard,  be  ufed  according  to  the  far¬ 
mer's  circumdances  and  difcretlon  in  feeding  and  mowing. 

We  have  named  twelve  years  as  a  time  during  which  faint¬ 
foin  continues  very  good  and  drong ;  but  in  this  all  that  is  to 
be  done  is  fpeaking  generally  and  in  round  numbers,  for  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  nature  of  the  ground,  and  the  ufage  the  crop  has 
received,  it  will  in  fome  places  be  worn  out  fooner,  and  in  fome 
it  will  lad  twice  that  time. 

When  worn  out  it  may  be  plowed  up  and  fown  again,  or 
another  piece  of  ground  found  for  that  purpofe,  and  corn  fown 
on  this :  but  it  may  alfo  be  refrefhed  by  manures.  Of  thefe 
none  anfwers  the  purpofe  fo  v/ell  as  marie.  A  tolerable  quan¬ 
tity  of  this  fpread  over  a  decaying  piece  of  faintfoin,  will  re¬ 
view  it  for  icvcral  years ;  and  there  are  circumdances  under 

which 
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which  this  may  be  very  well  worthwhile.  Rotten  dung  may 
be  ufed  for  the  fame  purpofe,  or  foot. 

Feeding  upon  the  faintfoln  is  an  excellent  thing  for  cattle  ; 
it  is  full  of  a  rich  nourifliment,  _and  yet  is  not  rank.  It  fat¬ 
tens  them,  without  breeding  diforders.  Spring  is  the  feafon 
when  it  beft  anfwers  this  purpofe  frefli ;  and  this  is  moft  con- 
^venient  to  the  farmer  :  the  only  caution  is  not  to  put  heavy 
cattle  upon  it  in  wet  weather  :  in  any  other  feafon,  when  tlje 
.  crop  is  well  eftablifhed,  they  will  not  be  able  to  hurt  it. 

Autumn  and  winter  are  the  moll  prpper  times  for  Iheep  : 
this  alfo  very  well  anfwers  the  farmer's  purpofe.  The  gre^at 
<  fhoot  of  the  fpring  is  fufficient  for  cows  and  oxen,  and  the  crop 
recovers  itfelf  for  one  mowing,  after  which  there  grows  a  young 
ihoot  that  ferves  very  well  for  Iheep,  at  a  time  when  they 
want  it;  and  they  neither  damage  it  by  their  clofe  eating,  nor 
heavy  treading.  [No  food  fattens  ;flieep  fo  frcply  pr  forfuddenly 
at  that  feafon,  and  none  is  better  for  oxen  in  fprmg,  pr  for 
milch  cows,  when  eaten  upon, the  ground,  or  green  in  the 
rack:  it  caufes  abundance  of  milk,  and  does  not  give  it  that 
;ilrong  and  particular  favour  which  it  has  from  the  feeding  on 
clover. 

Thefe  general  cautions  muft  be  enlarged  pr  retrenched,  ac- 
.  cording  to  the  foil  and  other  accidents.  In  a  dry  foil  and  tiry 
feafon  large  cattle  ^  may  be  turned  in  upon  the  growing  crop, 

.  earlier  than  we  have  faid ;  and  in  a  moift  foil  they  mull  be 
I  kept  out  later.  Nothing  phablilhes  itfelf  more  firmly  in  the 
ground,  giving  it  time;  but  when  it  is  trampled  young,  in- a 
.  damp  gr<>nind  and  y/et  feafon,  it  is  damaged  in  fuch  a  manner, 
as  never  to  recover.  ^ 

CHAP.  XIX. 

Of  m.Qwh'ig  of  faintfoln^  and  the  ufes  of  its  hay, 

A  S  fredi  faintfoin  is  excellent  for  horned  cattle,  the  hay  h 
one  of  the  beft  known  foods  for  horfes.  There  is  a  par¬ 
ticular  ,  management  required  in  keeping  the  ground  for  hay, 
Tut  it  is  fo  Ijke  that  ufed  for  clover,  and  indeed  for  natural 
r  .grafs,  that  the  farmer  will  need  few  words  to  explain  it. 

To  have  a  crop  of  hay  of  any  fpecies,  the  ground  muft  be 
laid  up  a  proper  time.  The  time  for  laying  up  faintfoin  is  the 
Flatter  part  of  March,  and  two  months  will  bring  it  into  a  con¬ 
dition  for  mowing. 

Saintfoin  is  to  be  mowed  like  clover  juft  when  it  gets  to 
flower,  only  the  faintfoin  may  be  allowed  to  Hand  till  a  little 
forward  in  bloom  :  it  muft  not  be  fuftered  to  remain  till  the 
bloom  begins  to  fade,  and  the  feeds  to  be  formed.  In  clover 

the 
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the  greateft  benefit  rifes  from  cutting  itjufi  when  the  heads 
are  all  formed,  and  but  few  of  them  have  opened  ;  in  faintfoin 
the  exa(51:  time  is  when  a  good  number  of  the  flowers  have  open¬ 
ed,  but  none  are  faded. 

It  is  to  be  made  into  hay,  by  frequent  and  careful  turning : 
it  requires  more  care  and  pains  than  common  hay,  but  not 
fo  much  as  clover;  the  leaves  and  ftalks  not  being  fo  juicy. 

The  propagating  faintfoin  for  its  hay,  is  of  great  importance 
to  farmers,  in  many  of  our  corn  counties,  for  the  nature  of  their 
land  in  many  places  is  throughout  ill  adapted  to  pafturage  ;  and 
the  profits  from  corn  are  fo  great,  that  little  is  ufed  for  that 
purpofe  in  others.  In  fome  places  this  is  carried  to  fuch  a 
height,  that  there  are  large  farms  in  thofe  parts  of  the  king¬ 
dom  that  have  fome  very  little,  and  others  no  land  of  the 
common  pafture  kind,  fo  that  the  people  who  occupy  them 
can  fcarce  keep  any  cows  in  mofi,  and  in  fome  find  it  very 
difficult  and  expenlive  to  fupport  their  horfes.  The  introdu¬ 
cing  of  faintfoin  mufl:  be  a  thing  of  great  convenience  tp 
thefe  :  it  is  bringing  in  a  crop  that  will  be  managed  with  e,afe 
in  their  own  way,  will  grow  on  the  common  run  of  their 
grounds,  and  will  come  in  the  natural  courfe  of  their  tillage  : 
and  this  will  feed  their  horfes  and  other  cattle,  and  if  they 
chufe  to  cultivate  more  of  it  will  bring  them  a  great  profit 
the  market. 

A  field  ,of  faintfoin  will,  in  fuch  a  cafe,  make  a  prodigiotis 
change  in  the  farmer’s  affairs.  He  may  feed  cows,  if  he  havp 
ground  near  home,  with  frefh  cut  faintfoin  during  the  whole 
fummer,  under  cover  in  racks  ;  and  in  autumn  and  winter  he 
may  turn  them  in  to  the  aftermath  of  it,  only  obferving  to  fa- 
,vour  the  ground  in  wet  weather.  When  winter  is  advanced 
he  may  turn  in  his  fheep ;  and  then  feed  the  cows  under  cover 
.again,  with  the,  hay  cut  at  the  midfummer  mowitig?  and  in 
fpring  turn  them  into  the  frefh  growth  of  it  again.  This  is  a 
prodigioiis  thing  In  counties  where  natural  grafs  is  fcarce;  the 
farmer  in  thefe  places  ufed  to  be  confined  to  the  fingle  article 
of  his  bufinefs  rerpedflng  tillage,  and  the  growth  of  corn  ;  hut 
hy  the  introducing  this  plant,  he  is  able  to  undertake  the 
.whole,  and  fhare  the  advantages  of  thofe  more  happily  fitu- 
ated,  part  of  whofe  land  falls  out  naturally  for  pafturage,  part 
for  corn  ;  and  who  find  it  eafy  to  keep  up  fuch  a  proportionj, 
as  makes  them  mutually  fubfervient  to  one  another. 
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CHAP.  XX. 

Of  lucerne,  its  foil,  and  the  manner  of  fovjing  it. 

UCERNE  is  one  of  thofe  plants  we  have  introduced 
from  abroad.  ** 

It  is  one  of  thofe  which  ferve  in  the  place  of  natural  grafs,, 
and  are  therefore  called  artificial  ones.  We  have  faid  the  lefs 
of  faintfoin  in  this  place,  becaufe  it  had  been  treated  of  before. 
Lucerne  having  not  been  mentioned  yet,  we  are  to  confider  it 
here  at  large. 

It  is  a  pretty  looking  plant,  with  blue  flowers.  The  root  i* 
long,  and  of  confiderable  thicknefs.  The  ftalks  are  firm,  up¬ 
right,  and  branched ;  they  have  great  numbers  of  leaves  grow* 
ing  three  on  each  footflalk  ;  and  the  flowers  ffand  in  little 
heads,  followed  by  a  kind  of  twiflred  pods. 

It  anfwers  the  purpofes  of  faintfoin,  and  endures  many  years. 

We  had  it  from  France  ;  but  the  Romans  have  written  of 
it ;  and  by  the  labour  and  expence  they  employed  in  its  cul¬ 
ture,  it  is  plain  they  were  acquainted  with  its  value.  They 
called  it  medica,  and  we  find  frequent  mention  of  it  in  all 
their  writers,  who  treat  of  agriculture.  Th^ preferred  it  be* 
fore  all  plants  as  a  fodder  for  cattle  ;  and  they  had  reafon  ;  no¬ 
thing  excels,  and  perhaps  it  would  not  be  too  much  to  fay, 
nothing  equals  it.  With  this  charadter,  which  is  vouched  by 
the  experience  of  hufbandmen  in  other  countries,  and  in  no  part 
contradidfed  by  the  trials  made  in  England,  we  hope  it  will  be¬ 
come  more  known,  and  in  time  univerfal. 

We  have  fhewn  the  great  benefit  there  is  in  faintfoin,  and 
there  is  the  fame  or  more  in  this.  The  antients  have  left  us 
accounts  concerning  its  efFedfs  in  fattening  of  cattle,  hardly  to 
be  credited  ;  but  the  relations  the  French,  among  whom  it  is 
more  commonly  cultivated,  give  of  it,  and  what  I  have  feen 
of  fome  raifed  in  England,  feem  to  give  reafon* to  believe  thofe 
relations  are  not  much  exag-perated. 

OO- 

It  is  fweeter  than  clover,  and  has  fo  many  advantages,  and 
fo  few  objedtions  have  been  raifed  againft  it,  that  the  only 
reafon  why  it  has  not  been  more  generally  introduced,  feems 
that  its  culture  is  not  fufliciently  underftood.  In  this  there  is 
nothing  difficult :  we  fhall 
fome  experience. 

Lucerne  will  grow  on  anv  foil.  This  puts  it  in  every  far¬ 
mer’s  power  to  raife  it.  It  will  thrive  beft  on  the  richeft ;  but 
there  is  none  where  if  will  not  be  of  equal  benefit  with  any 
other  crop. 

The  ant'ents  gave  it  the  befl:  natural  foils  they  had  ;  they 

improved 
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improved  thefe  with  all  poflible  c^te  by  manure,  and  tillage  : 
there  is  no  crop  for  which  we  drefs  tl^e  ground  In  fo  laborious 
or  expenfive  a  manner ;  aud  it  is  beyond  a  donbt,  that  if  we 
would  follow  their  example  In  takihg  a  great  deal  of  care  of 
it,  and  bellowing  a  fulFicient  expence  and  labour  upon  it,  we 
fhould  reap  proportionable  advantages. 

They  had  not  the  right  knowledge  of  its  moft  advantageous 
culture  5  they  fowed  it  thick  :  which,  by  what  we  fee,  mulb 
have  had  a  bad  eftedl. 

The  root  of  Lucerne  being  large,  is  enabled  to  fupport  A 
head  of  numerous  flalks  ;  aud  this  is  the  method  by  which  it 
will  be  mod  ferviceabie  to  the  farmer.  This  can  only  be  pro¬ 
moted  by  its  Handing  at  a  diftance  one  plant  from  another. 
On  this  depend  the  great  profits  from  Lucerne,  and  this  the 
antlents  had  not  ^  nor  can  we  have,  in  the  common  method  ; 
for  our  farmers  have  run  into  the  fame  fault :  they  have  fown  it 
ib  thick,  that  the  plants  darved  one  another. 

It  is  eafy  to  fee,  the  drill  method  mud  be  fitter  for  this  than 
the  common,  becaufe  that  way  the  plants  will  dand  remote, 
and  will  be  vigorous  :  this  will  alfo  be  farther  promoted  by  the 
horfehoeing,  in  a  manner  which  it  can  be  no  way  elfe.  It  is 
to  thefe  deep  rooted  plants,  that  method  of  culture  is  particu¬ 
larly  adapted.  They  fpread  under  the  ground  by  large  and 
numerous  fibres  ;  and  this  deep  plowing  between  the  rows  breaks 
the  earth  about  them  while  growing. 

The  benefit  of  breaking  ground  while  plants  are  in  it  is 
plain  :  and  by  this  means  it  can  be  done  at  times  during  all 
thole  years  the  Lucerne  Hands  upon  the  ground. 

This  plant,  as  foon  as  mowed,  fends  up  new  fhoots  in  abun¬ 
dance,  from  the  part  jud  belov/,  where  the  fcythe  cut  off  the 
top  :  thefe  are  -  much  more  ^ quick  in  appearance,  and  more 
numerous  than  in  any  other  field  plant  j  and  they  furnifh  an 
immediate  fecond  crop. 

This  is  greatly  to  be  promoted  or  retarded  by  the  growth  of 
the  plant ;  which  will  depend  upon  its  didarice,  and  manner 
of  culture.  In  the  common  method  of  hulbandry  it  is  fet  too 
clofe  to  be  well  nourifhed  :  in  the  other  method,  the  plants^., 
dand  clear,  and  the  hoe  plough  fupplies  them  continually  with 
new  dores  of  food.  In  this  way,  the  {hooting  of  a  new  crop 
will  be  almod  infiantaneous.  The  French  have  introduced 
this  method  of  hufbandry  into  their  fields  of  Lucerne,  from 
the  writings  of  Mr.  Tull,  our  countryman;  and  they  boad 
greatly  of  its  fuccefs.  It  is  a  reproach  to  us  that  other  na¬ 
tions  have  the  advantage  of  labours  undertaken  in  vain  for  our 
fervice. 
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from  this  fudden  and  ftrong  {hooting  the  lucerne  yields, 
ci'ops  :  we  fee  clover  will  very  indifferently  afford  them  ; 
two  is  all  it  can  be  made  to  give  with  full  advantage  ;  and  from 
faintfoin,  the  beft  pradfice  is  to  take  but  one  a  year.  Lucerne 
yields  feven  crops  a  year  in  the  fouth  of  France,  and  all  large  ; 
and  in  other  places,  five  or  fix  according  to  the  advantage  or 
difadvantage  of  feafon  or  fituation  ;  in  England  we  may,  by 
the  horfehoeing  hufbandry,  render  it  capable  of  producing, 
more  than  will  be  eafily  credited  by  thofe  who  have  not  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  nature  of  this  plant,  and  the  effeft  of  that  cul¬ 
tivation  ;  but  the  very  advantages  of  our  foil  and  climate,  when 
proper  care  is  not  taken,  otherwife  make  againft  it. 

Wherever  lucerne  is  planted,  the  greateft  danger  is  the 
growth  of  common  grafs  amongft  it.  Lucerne  always  de¬ 
clines  as  this  advances  ;  and  by  that  time  it  comes  to  fpread 
and  turf,  the  crop  v/ill  be  good  for  nothing. 

There  is  no  country  where  grafs  turfs  fooner  than  in  Eng¬ 
land  5  therefore  no  place  where  a  crop  of  Lucerne  would  be  fo 
foon  over-run  and  deffroyed  ;  but  then  by  the  drill  and  horfe¬ 
hoeing  hufbandry,  it  is  eafy  to  prevent  this  accident^;  and  that 
moiflure  of  the  ground,  and  mild  temperature  of  the  air,  which 
would  encourage  the  grafs,  will  alfo  forward  the  growth  of 
the  crop.  * 

The  good  crops  of  lucerne  in  France  and  Italy,  are,  in  a 
great  meafure,  owing  to  the  fun  drying  up  the  natural  grafs : 
when  there  happen  any  confiderable  rains  there  in  fummer,  the 
crop  is  poor ;  with  us  there  never  could  be  expedted  a  good 
one,  if  we  could  not  prevent  this  accident  of  grafs  ;  but  it  is 
plain  by  the  horfehoeing  hufbandry  we  may.  People  knowing 
the  danger  to  which  it  was  liable  from  grafs,  have  fowed  it 
thick,  that  it  might  flarve  any  that  fhould  attempt  to  rife  a- 
mong  it.  7"hc  antients  followed  the  fame  pra6tice,  and  gave 
the  fame  reafon  :  with  them  the  error  was  not  of  fo  bad  con-i 
fequence,  becaufe  they  prepared  their  land  richly ;  but  with 
us  it  is  always  dellruftive,  for  it  ftarves  itfelf  when  fown  thus 
thick  ;  and  being  flarved,  the  grafs  grows  more  eafily  among  it* 
.  We  have  feen  many  trials  made  in  this  manner,  and  all  un-» 
fuccefsfuily  :  the  natural  grafs  has  grown  up  among  the  crop, 
and  the  other  has  proportionably  declined  ;  till  in  a  very  few 
feafons  a  paft'ure  of  lucerne  has  been  changed  into  one  of  com¬ 
mon  grafs,  with  only  juft  as  much  of  the  right  plant  as  would 
ferve  to  ftiew  it  once  grew  there.  As  lucerne  draws  its  nou- 
rifhment  deep,  the  upper  part  of  the  ground  will  always  fup- 
poit  grafs  5  and  in  England,  wherever  grafs  can  be  fupported. 
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it  will  grow.  Nothing  but  breaking  up  the  ground  about  it, 
while  growing,  can  prevent  this  accident  j  and  no  method  of 
culture,  but  that  by  the  drill  and  horfehoe,  admit  this  pradtice. 
It  is  plain  to  reaforl  that  this  method  will  fuit  lucerne  better  than 
any  other,  but  that  it  never  can  be  raifed  advantageoufly  in 
England  any  way  elfe. 

In  France  and  Italy  they  plow  between  the  rows,  whete  it 
is  lefs  needful :  and  there  is  double  reafon  why  we  fhould  do  it 
here.  In  thofe  countries  it  ferves  but  one  purpofe,  which  is 
breaking  the  ground  to  fupply  nourifliment ;  but  with  us  it  will 
anfwer  two,  the  giving  nouriihment  to  the  plants,  and  deftroy- 
ing  the  grafs. 

Our  dryeft  fummers  never  damage  it,  when  cultivated  by 
the  horCehoeing  hufbandry ;  for  the  dews  will  fupply  it  with 
nourifhment,  which  the  earth  broken  by  the  hoc,  will  be  rea¬ 
dy  to  detain  for  its  fervice.  The  heat  of  our  warmeft  weather 
will  only  be  ferviceable  to  it ;  and  it  will  find  food  in  the  drielt 
time,  when  the  ground  is  open  thus  to  the  reception  of  the 
dew. 

The  cold  of  our  winters’  is  not  to  be  feared.  Experience 
fhews  lucerne  will  thrive  where  many  of  the  garden  plants, 
that  ftand  the  winter  with  us,  perifh  :  if  it  can  bear  a  colder 
winter,  it  will  be  fafe  from  injuries  in  ours  ;  and  from  this,  and 
all  other  confiderations  taken  feparately  firf!:,  and  afterwards 
together,  there  is  reafon  to  believe  that  England  is  a  country 
where  this  plant  may  be  raifed  as  advantageoufly,  as  in  any 
upon  the  earth  :  there  only  requires  a  proper  method  of  culture* 

CHAP.  XXL 

Of  the  moji  proper  folh  for  lucerne 6 

Lucerne  win  grow  on  poor  or  rich  land:  at  prefent 
it  grows  very  well  in  France  upon  poor  foils,  with  no 
great  expence  of  culture,  but  under  the  advantage  of  the 
horfehoe  :  what  there  is  in  the  ground  moft  favourable  to  it  is 
warmth,  and  a  due  depth  ;  what  is  moft  injurious  is  a  bad  bot¬ 
tom.  It  is  eafy  to  conceive,  that  a  plant  which  roots  fo  deep,, 
is  affedfed  by  what  lies  below  the  furface ;  and  this  has  been 
the  reafon  why  it  has  failed  in  feme  parts  of  England,  where 
grafs  has  not  been  very  troublefome.  I  have  feen  tolerable 
care  ufed  about  it,  and  yet  it  has  not  throve ;  and,  upon  ex¬ 
amining,  have  found  under  the  foil  a  bed  of  tough  clay.  This 
is  an  under-ftratum  very  difadvantageous  to  many  growths,  but 
to  none  fo  much  as  to  lucerne ;  for  it  detains  water  about  the 
roots,  and  at  the  fame  time  chills  it  \  fo  that  many  of  the  plants 
die,  and  the  reft  dwindle  away. 
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As  lacerns  is  a  native  of  a  warmer  climate,  we  Ihould  give 
k  our  warmeft  foils.  A  good  loam,  with  a  large  portion  of 
fand,  and  mellow  earth  among  it,  and  with  very  little  clay,  is 
the  moft  favourable  foil-  of  all  for  us^.  Next  to  this  may  be 
accounted  that  dry  crumbly  earth  we  have  in  many  parts  of 
Buckinghamihire,  which  is  a  compofition  of  mellow  earth  and 
land ;  after  this  a  warm,  apd  not  over-barren  gravel  is  to  be 
preferred  ;  and,  laftly,  any  fandy  foil  that  has  fome  degree  of 
richnels  ;  for  it  will  not  prolper  in  abfoliite  fand. 

Of  all  thefe  foils  the  gravelly  fucceeds  beft,  in  the  particular 
eire<Sl  of  ripening  the  feed  ;  and,  in  general,  fuch  places  as  are 
too  molfe  from  frequent  little  fprings  are  work,  though  their 
ibil  be  ever  fo  favourable^ 

Too  much  water  is  deftrudfive  of  tins  plant  in  England 
whereas  in  France  and  Italy,  it  never  fucceeds  fo  well  as  whea 
near  the  banks  of  rivers  and  fprings  5  but  there  the  heats  are 
greater,  and  it  therefore  requires  more,  reffefhment.  Though 
we  do  not  recommend  that  tedious  cul.t:iite,  which  was  gwen 
to  lucerne  of  old  ;  yet  we  lhall  advife  the  farmer  who  intends 
to  plant  it  on  a  poor  foil,  to  enrich  it  with  the  manures  moft 
agreeable  to  its  kind.  He,  foould  thus  prepare  the  ground  for 
the  plants  ;  and  when  they  are  on  It,  he  may,  if  he  pleafe, 
^ccafionaily  refrelh  them  with  a  little  more. 

This  dodtriiie  is  not  agreeable  to  the  fyftem  of  thofe  who 
would  have  the  ufe  of  the  hoe  plow  fuperfede  that  of  dung* 
We  have  faid  already,  that  no  method  of  culture  anfwers  fo 
well  as  this  for  lucerne  5  nor  indeed  can  it  be  railed,  benefici-^ 
ally  by  any  other  ;  but  we  advife  the  affilfing  this  pradtice  with 
maoures  for  the  fake  of  frequent  crops ;  thefe  depending  upoi^ 
the  quick  growth  of  the  flioot  after  mowing. 

CHAP.  XXII. 


Of  the  fiwhig  of  lucerne^  and  managing  It  In  the  ground, 

antients  fowed  lucerne  in  the  beginning  of  April.;,  at 
,  prefent  they  have  two  feafons  for  it,  both  in  Italy  and 
France  ;  the  firff  is  in  March,  the  latter  in  Odlober.  The 
Romans  erred  in  lowing  it  fo  veiy  late  in  the  fpring,  becaufe 
there  wanted  rains,  and  they  were  obliged  to  water  it :  thq 
prefent  practice  in  thofe  countries  is  better  ;  and,  in  general, 
the  October  fowing  is  molt  profitable;  the  plants  having  time 
to  root  themfelves  well  in  the  winter,  and  the  wet  feafon  af- 
fifling  them  greatly  In  their  firft  fhoots. 

7'he  difFereiice  of  climates  is  fo  great,  that  It  would  be  very 
prejudicial  to  attempt  introducing  the  methcxls  of  hufbandry 
from  Italy  into  En2;iand  in  the  fame  form  :  it  is  proper  for  our 
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farmers  to  know  them,  that  they  may  perceive  on  what  their 
fuccefs  depends  ;  but  they  mull  be  accommodated  to  the  cli* 
mate.  If  we  fow  lucerne  in  autumn,  it  will  be  in  fome  dan¬ 
ger  from  the  winter.  However,  the  farmer  knowing  this, 
may,  if  he  pleafes,  Hand  the  hazard.  Young  lucerne  will  be 
deftroyed  by  thofe  winters  which  will  not  affedf  it  in  a  more 
eftablilhed  growth  ;  and  in  the  fame  manner,  a  field  of  it  that 
is  ill  managed,  and  poor,  may  be  hurt  by  frofi,  when  one  ^that 
is  in  better  condition  efcapes.  As  to  the  Odlober  fowing,  if  the 
winter  be  fevere,  and  the  foil  unfavourable,  the  crop  may  be 
loft ;  if  it  fhould  prove  mild,  and  the  foil  be  agreeable,  the  lu¬ 
cerne  will  ftand  ;  and  it  will  have  got  fuch  ftrengtb,  that  it  will 
make  much  better  head  early  in  the  fucceeding  fummer. 

As  we  would  not  lead  the  farmer  into  hazards,  we  fhall  ad- 
vife  him  not  to  think  of  the  Odlober  fowing,  but  to  limit  him* 
felf  entirely  to  the  fpring,  and  to  wait  till  late  in  that  feafon, 
that  the  danger  of  the  frofts  may  be  over. 

We  have  blamed  the  hufbandmen  of  Italy,  for  deferring  their 
fpring  fowing  till  April ;  but  we  fhall  recommend  that  pradficC 
to  the  Englifh,  and  advife  the  deferring  it  here  till  toward  the 
middle  of  that  month. 

Sowing  earlier,  may,  in  fome  years,  facceed  better ;  but 
this  depends  upon  accidents,  and  we  would  not  have  the  farmer 
liable  to  them  in  a  new  undertaking.  If  it  be  fown  in  March, 
and  a  mild  dry  time  follow,  it  would  be  better  than  later ;  but 
in  other  cafes,  the  expedlation  of  a  crop  is  eafily  deftroyed  :  if 
a  great  deal  of  wet  come  fbon  after  fowing,  it  will  rot  the  feeds 
in  the  ground  ;  and  if  frofts  of  any  power  follow  the  time  of  its 
coming  up,  they  will  utterly  deftroy  the  crop. 

The  quantity  of  feed  to  an  acre,  muft  be  determined  by  expe-» 
rience^  but  fowing  it  by  the  broad  caft,  which  has  been  the 
cuftom  in  England,  is  by  no  means  proper  ;  and  a  larger  quan¬ 
tity  of  feed  than  needful  has  been  allowed.  The  method  we 
propofe  by  the  drill,  will  determine  the  needful  quantity.  The 
plants  ftiould  ftand  at  about  feven  inches  diftance  in  rows,  and 
thefe  rows  fhould  be  at  a  yard  one  from  another.  It  will  be 
poflible  to  work  the  horfehoe  in  thefe,  and  the  plants  will  be 
well  fupplied  with  nourifhment.  The  farmer  need  not  be  afraid 
of  having  a  fufticient  quantity  of  plants  upon  the  ground  ;  for 
each,  if  rightly  managed,  will,  when  grown  tp  perfe<^ion, 
have  from  a  hundred  to  two  hundred  ftalks. 

When  lucerne  is  fowed  thin  in  drills  at  a  yard  diftance,  in 
the  middle  of  April,  upon  a  proper  foil,  the  moifture  and  warmth 
of  the  feafonfoon  bring  it  up,  When  it  has  a  little  height,  the 
^mer  is  tp  imd  in  fame  hand  hoers,  to  hoe  up  the  young 
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growth  of  weeds,  and  to  thin  the  plants  where  they  have  come 
too  thick,  leaving  the  mofl:  promifing  at  the  rate  of  about  four  in 
every  two  foot.  They  are  not  to  thin  thefe  to  exactly  fix  or 
Awen  inches  diflrance  each,  but  to  prefer ve  the  beft  plants  in 
about  that  number.  Thefe  hand  hoers  are  not  to  meddle  with 
the  middle  of  the  intervals,  but  only  to  deftroy  the  weeds,  and 
break  the  furface  of  the  ground  about  the  rows. 

This  done,  the  plants  are  to  be  left  to  themfelves  till  they  are 
of  fome  ftature :  then  the  hoe  plow  is  to  be  fent  in,  and  a  to* 
lerably  deep  furrow  is  to  be  turned  in  the  centre  of  each  interval. 

This  is  to  be  repeated  as  often  as  weeds  appear,  only  leaving 
here  and  there  an  interval  unplowed  for  the  convenience  of 
making  the  hay. 

The  intervals  left  at  one  time  may  be  plowed  up  at  another  ; 
but  in  that  cafe  there  muft  be  fome  made  fmooth  by  rolling, 
at  proper  diftances. 

Lucerne  will  thus  thrive  very  well  till  grafs  begins  to  grow 
among  it,  which  it  is  apt  to  do,  to  the  deftru^fion  of  the  crop. 

In  this  cafe  there  muft  be  a  good  furrow  plowed  from  each 
fide  of  every  row  5  and  afterwards  there  muft  be  harrows  brought 
in  to  the  ground,  and  drawn  crofswife  ;  thefe,  without  injuring 
the  crop,  will  tear  away  the  graft  which  the  plow  has  raifed,  and 
fuch  as  grows  among  the  plants  ;  after  this,  the  two  furrows 
firft  plowed  up,  befide  each  row,  are  to  be  turned  again  upon 
them  ;  and  there  will  be  the  double  advantage  of  clearing  away 
the  grafs,  and  giving  the  roots  a  fine  quantity  of  frefh  earth  for 
their  nouriftiment. 

The  grafs  that  was  before  left  upon  the  ground,  and  half  killed 
by  the  fun,  will  be  thus  buried  and  thoroughly  deftroyed  ;  and 
after  this  it  will  not  be  able  to  make  any  head  again  for  a  great 
while. 

The  thinning  of  plants  in  the  rows  by  the  hand  hoe,  muft 
not  be  done  till  they  have  got  fome  ftrength,  for  fear  of  acci¬ 
dents.  The  fWeetnefs  of  theducerne  leaf,  when  very  young, 
makes  it  liable  to  damage  by  the  fly,  therefore  it  is  proper  to  fee 
that  danger  over  before  it  is  thinned  :  when  the  plants  have  got 
fome  ftrength,  this  infedt  never  attempts  them. 

Horfehoeing  afterwards  is  to  be  repeated  oftener  than  to  any 
other  fpecies  for  this  reafon,  that  it  is  to  forward  fo  great  a 
number  of  crops.  Thofe  who  have  hitherto  raifed  lucerne  in 
England,  following  the  common  method  of  hufbandry,  have  con¬ 
tented  themfelves  with  two  crops  a  year :  but  we  fee  what  it 
yields  in  other  countries,  and  by  the  fame  management  W-q  may 
bring  it  nearly  to  the  fame  richnefs  here. 

It  the  farmer  fliould  have  negledcd  his  lucerne,  fo  that  the 
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natural  grafs  fhould  become  a  turf,  and  the  plants  appear  in  a 
decaying  ftate  ;  the  four  coultered  plow  is  then  the  inftrument. 

This  breaks  and  tears  a  turf  to  pieces',  be  It  ever  fo  tough  and 
thick  :  with  this  he  is  to  go  round  every  row,  turning  the  fur¬ 
rows  toward  one  row,  and  from  the  next,  the  hrft  time  ;  and 
the  next,  from  the  rows  they  were  turned  toward  before,  and  to 
the  others :  thus  taking  care  not  to  hurt  the  plants  by  letting  the 
furrows  lie  too  long  upon  them,  the  grafs  will  be  deftroyedj 
and  the  plants  will  recover. 

There  muft  be  fome  intervals  left  as  in  the  common  courfe 
for  the  making  of  the  hay ;  and  there  will  be  found  no  difficulty 
of  making  this  moft  valuable  plant  fucceed  perfedlly  well  in 
England,  and  afford  its  numerous  crops  as  in  other  countries, 

CHAP.  XXIII. 

Of  the  value  of  lucerne:^  and  manner  of  ufmg  It. 


H  E  fuperiority  lucerne  has  over  other  graffes,  is  in  the  frei» 
quency  of  its  crop;  and  this  is  encreafed  by  its  natural 
richnefs,  and  wholefome  qualities. 

The  others  are  to  be  ufed  partly  by  cutting,  and  giving  them 
green  in  the  racks,  partly  by  drying  into  hay,  and  partly  by 
feeding  on  the  ground  ;  lucerne  would  anfwer  all  thefe  purpofes, 
but  it  is  better  to  fpare  the  laft ;  for  the  feet  of  large  cattle  would 
tread  it  down  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  owner  would  lofe  much 
more  in  his  fucceeding  crops,  than  would  equal  the  advantage 
of  that  feeding.  In  the  other  two  methods  it  anfwers  excellent¬ 
ly,  and  a  part  of  it  may  be  given  frelh  cut  and  green  all  th^ 
fummer,  while  the  reft  is  making  for  the  winter  fervice,or  for  fale. 

The  beft  feafon  for  giving  it  flrft  to  cattle  green,  is  fpring, 
becaufe  its  natural  effedt  is  purging  firft,  and  afterwards  fatten¬ 
ing  them  :  but  in  this,  as  in  clover,  there  is  feme  danger  of 
making  them  fwell  at  frft,  if  given  injudicioufly :  to  prevent 
this,  ufe  the  fame  precautions  as  with  clover,  giving  them 
ftraw  among  it  firft,  or  beginning  by  a  little  at  a  time. 

This  way  it  is  fafe  for  all  cattle  ;  nothing  ftrengthens  or  fat? 
tens  a  horfe  like  it,  and  no  food  makes  cows  yield  fo  great  ^ 
■quantity  of  rich  milk. 

The  danger  of  cattle’s  hurting  themfelves  by  it,  will  be 
avoided  by  their  not  being  turned  into  the  fields,  tq  eat  at  theip 
pleafure. 

In  this  manner  of  ufmg,  a  field  of  lucerne  will  continue  In 
heart  many  years  :  nay  there  is  no  faying  when  it  will  be  wori^ 
out. 

The  making  it  into  hay  is  of  great  confequence.  The  profit 
is  large,  and  therefore  it  is  worth  the  farmer’s  while  to  be  ftridl 
in  obferving  all  particulars^  E4  Tht 
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The  principal  are  two,  that  it  be  cut  young,  and  that  it  be 
well  dried.  As  to  the  firft  it  is  to  his  advantage  in  every  re- 
fpedb,  for  the  hay  will  be  fweeter,  and  the  next  crop  will  come 
much  fooner  than  if  more  time  were  loft,  and  the  roots 
cxhaufted. 

The  exadf  and  proper  time  for  cutting  lucerne  is  when  it  is 
preparing  to  flower,  but  has  none  fully  open. 

'TTe  flowers  of  this  plant  ftand  in  little  heads,  and  the  plant 
muft  be  watched  carefully  for  their  appearance.  As  foon  as 
they  have  formed  therofelves  is  the  time  of  cutting  the  crop  ; 
and  the  roots  being  full  of  vigour,  there  will  be  a  flroot  of  four 
or  five  inches  high,  while  the  hay  is  making. 

There  is  no  appointing  the  exadl  times  of  mowing  the  feveral 
crops,  but  it  will  be  eafily  found  by  obfervation.  The  firft  muft 
be  cut  as  foon  as  the  plants  are  in  this  condition  ;  and  the  others 
as  they  fucceffively  get  into  the  fame  ftate  again  after  every 
mowing.  The  ftalks  of  this  plant  grow  ftubby  and  hard,  when 
it  Hands  too  long  5  but  they  are  by  this  means  cut  while  it  is 
tender  ;  cattle  are  fondeft  of  it  v/hen  in  this  condition  ;  it  leaves 
the  roots  the  ftrongeft,  and  the  next  crop  follows  quiekeft ;  and 
being  cut  in  the  fame  manner,  when  juft  getting  toward  flow¬ 
ering,  it  ferves  in  the  fame  way  the  farmer’s  purpofes  beft,  and 
makes  preparation  for  the  next  in  fucceflion.  The  field  of  lu¬ 
cerne  yields  from  time  to  time,  during  the  whole  fummer,  fuc- 
cefiive  crops,  and  all  very  large,  of  an  excellent  hay.  With 
refpedb  to  the  horfehoeing,  the  oftener  that  is  repeated  the 
quicker  the  crops  will  follow  one  another,  and  the  more  plenti¬ 
ful  they  will  be. 

While  lucerne  is  in  this  proper  condition  for  cutting,  the 
ftalks  are  finglc,  upright,  and  of  a  pale  green  :  after  this,  when 
the  flowers  begin  to  open,  they  become  branched  and  grow  yel¬ 
low,  and  then  they  foon  will  be  fticky,  taftelefs,  and  unprofitable. 

The  mowers  muft  have  one  caution,  to  keep  their  feythes 
ftiarp,  and  go  on  evenly  throughout  the  ground,  for  on  the 
I'mcothnefs  of  the  top  depend  the  quick  and  numerous  fpring- 
ing  of  the  fhoots. 

When  mown  it  is  to  be  fpread  upon  the  intervals  left  plain, 
or  rolled  fmooth  for  that  purpofe,  and  carefully  turned  and  dri¬ 
ed.  It  requires  more  care  in  this  refpedl  than  clover  or  faint- 
foin,  for  it  is  more  apt  to  damage  afterwards.  It  is  apt  to  de¬ 
ceive  the  farmer,  for  it  v/iil  feem  dry  when  it  is  not  thoroughly 
fo,  and  in  this  cafe  will  be  apt  to  get  damage  afterwards,  and 
fo  fpoii  the  hay  of  other  crops  that  lie  near  it. 

The  feed  is  ufually  imported  from  France,  but  it  is  poflible 
to  bring  it  to  ripenefs  here  j  a  warm  dry  gravel,  well  expofed, 
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is  to  be  chofc  for  this,  and  the  plants  are  to  be  thinned  to  a 
greater  diftance.  They  will  rife  into  large  and  numerous  ftalks, 
and  thefe  mull:  not  be  cut  dov/n  at  all,  but  left  to  follow  th^ 
courfe  of  nature  :  their  flowers  will  thus  appear  in  great  abun¬ 
dance,  and  after  them  the  pods,  in  which,  if  the  feafon  be  fa¬ 
vourable,  the  feeds  will  ripen  to  alj  the  perfections  of  fuch  as 
are  brought  from  abroad. 

CHAP.  XXIV. 

Of  hop  trefoil. 

WE  have  before  fpoken  of  the  urtcertainty  in  hulbandmens 
exprelhng  themfelves,  concerning  the  plants  they  culti¬ 
vate.  This  is  another  inffance  :  they  call  this  plant  trefoil,  and 
three  leaved  grafs.  This  is  the  cafe  with  the  writers  on  huf- 
bandry,  as  well  as  thofe  who  pradtife  it,  and  in  them  it  is  molt 
unpardonable.  When  they  propofe  to  inform  the  ignorant  in 
the  ufe  and  the  management  of  a  plant,  from  which  a  profitable 
crop  may  be  raifed,  ’tis  fit  they  fhould  firfi:  inform  them  what  the 
plant  is.  This  they  think  they  have  done  when  they  have  called 
it  trefoil,  or  three  leaved  grals,  not  knowing,  or  not  confideritig, 
that  thefe  are  the  names  of  no  particular  kind,  but  of  all  thofe 
plants  which  bear  three  leaves  on  a  ftalk.  Trefoil  is  the  nanre 
of  clover,  and  of  all  the  other  plants  of  the  three  leaved  kind, 
therefore  there  requires  more  diitindtion.  The  plant  cultivated 
under  the  name  of  trefoil  in  certain  counties,  may  be  known 
under  that  name  in  thofe  places  j  but  the  inhabitants  there  do 
not  want  the  information :  he  who  writes  does  it  for  the  fer- 
vke  of  all  perfons  :  thofe  to  whom  he  can  be  moft  ufeful  upon 
that  head,  are  fuch  as  live  in  counties  where  the  plant  is  not  cul¬ 
tivated,  and  who,  by  this  means,  may  bring  it  into  ufe.  Thefe 
can  never  knew  what  the  plant  is  by  fuch  a  name  :  it  is  needful 
to  difiinguifh  it  by  one  more  particular,  and  to  eftablifti  that 
name  by  a  defeription.  This  is  the  courfe  we  have  followed  in 
the  prefent  work. 

There  are  many  plants  which  have  the  leaves  always  three 
on  a  fialk,  or  three  at  a  joint,  and  thefe  are  all  called  trefoil, 
but  with  the  addition  of  fome  word,  by  which  the  kind  is  di- 
fiinguifhed  ;  one  of  thefe  is  this  trefoil,  firnply  fo  called  by  the 
farmers,  and  raifed  like  the  other  artificial  grades  for  feeding 
their  cattle  :  the  difi:in61:ion  of  this  is,  that  the  flowers  grow  in 
fmall  heads,  refembling  a  hop ;  and  from  this  it  has  been  called 
hop  trefoil  or  hop  clover ;  and  in  Latin  trifolium  lupulinum, 
which  means  the  fame.  There  are  more  kinds  than  one  of  this 
hop  trefoil,  but  the  larged:  is  that  chofen  for  culture.  Under  this 
name  the  plant  will  be  found  treated  of  by  all  who  have  written 

on 
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on  herbs,  and  the  farmer  knowing  it  by  this  name,  will  be  able 
■to  inform  himfelf  and  others  about  it. 

This,  though  the  largeft  of  the  hop  trefoils,  is  but  a  fmall 
plant,  but  it  grows  thick,  and  makes  amends  for  the  want  of 
height,  by  the  number  and  quantity  of  its  halks. 

The  root  is  whitifh,  {lender,  and  hung  with  fibres ;  the  leaves 
{land  three  together,  and  are  fmall,  oval,  and  of  a  pale  green  ■: 
the  fi:alks  are  eight  inches  high  naturally,  but  they  may  be  made 
taller  by  careful  management ;  the  flowers  are  fmall  and  yellow,  ! 
and  they  {land  in  oval  tufts,  which  in  a  certain  {late  much  re- 
femble  hops :  the  feeds  follow,  and  are  contained  in  dark  go-' 
loured  hufks,  and  {land  in  a  head  or  cluilcr  of  the  fame  form. 

It  is  a  native  Englilh  plant,  and  therefore  {lands  all  weathers, 
and  all  feafons :  for  the  fame  reafon  alfo  it  fows  its  feed,  and 
continues  itfelf  upon  the  ground  better  than  any  of  the  foreign 
kinds,  and  is  up  earlier  in  the  fpring.  This  gives  it  a  confider 
rable  value  with  the  farmer. 

This  was  one  of  the  firft  improvements  made  by  the  Englifh 
farmers,  in  the  way  of  the  artificial  gralTes  ;  but  fince  the  in- 
trodu£lion  of  the  others  it  has  been  lefs  regarded,  though  on 
many  accounts  it  is  very  valuable :  it  ought  always  to  be  remem¬ 
bered,  as  one  of  the  many  crops  by  which  he  may  vary  his 
courfe  to  the  eafe  of  his  land,  and  his  own  great  advantage. 

The  foil  that  fuits  the  hop  trefoil  bell,  is  a  foft  mellow  earth  | 
next  to  this  it  profpers  in  a  light  rich  loam  :  it  will  grow  on  al- 
moll  any  ground  j  but  bell  on  thefe  ;  and  worll  of  all  on  fuch 
as  are  clayey  or  wetilh.  The  farmer  who  has  a  dry  piece  of 
ground,  and  has  a  mind  to  hop  trefoil,  need  not  fcruple  fowing 
it  let  the  other  condition  of  the  ground  be  ^hat  it  will  :  he  will 
have  a  better  or  a  worfe  crop  according  as  the  foil  more  or  lefs 
fuits  the  plant,  but  he  will  never  fail  of  having  enough  to  an- 
fwer  his  common  purpofes.  Hop  trefoil  may  be  fown  alone  or 
with  corn  :  it  has  alfo  a  third  ufe,  which  is,  the  propagating  it 
in  common  pallures.  This  is  done  by  fprinkling  the  feed  a- 
mong  the  grafs,  where  it  freely  comes  up,  an4  thickens  it  and 
improves  the  quality. 

In  the  field,  whether  alone  or  with  corn,  it  may  be  fown 
either  in  the  hulk  or  naked.  For  a  general  rule  we  fhall  tell 
the  hufbandman,  that  if  he  fow  the  feed  naked  and  clean,  he  is 
to  allow  twelve  pound  weight  of  it  to  an  acre  ;  and  if  in  the 
bulks  he  is  to  meafure  it^  and  allow  to  the  fame  ground  twq 
bulhels. 


He  will  by  this  diflipclion  have  fome  general  guefs,  at  the 
meaning  of  thofe  pradical  writers,  who  are  lefs  nice  in  their 
explanation :  when  he  reads  of  trefoil  feed  by  weight,  he  wii^ 
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know  it  is  meant  of  the  clean  feed ;  when  by  meafure,  of  that 
in  the  hufk. 

As  this  is  the  plant  never  expelled  to  grow  large,  we  fliall  ad- 
vife  the  farmer  to  fow  it  at  random,  in  the  broad  caft-way ;  and 
prefer  the  feed  in  its  bulks,  rather  than  naked.  This  defends 
it  from  infers,  and  from  damage  by  wet  till  it  flioots  ;  it  makes 
it  fpread  eafier  from  the  hand,  the  quantity  being  larger,  and  it 
fhoots  the  quicker  for  it.  This  was  the  intent  of  nature,  for 
the  feed  falls  to  the  ground  hulk  and  all ;  and  we  Ihould  be 
wifer  than  we  are,  if  we  took  pains  to  follow  her  inftru^boii 
and  example  in  more  inftances. 

The  farmer  fowing  two  bulhels,  by  the  broad  caft-way,  will 
have  a  thick  promifcuous  crop  early  up ;  and  it  will  be  conti¬ 
nually  thickening  itfelf  more  by  the  Ihedding  of  its  own  feed 
which  never  fails  to  grow  in  abundance  ;  it  will  do  this  even 
when  eaten  upon  the  ground,  the  flowers  being  very  numerous, 
and  ripening  in  fuch  a  fuccelflon,  that  there  are  always  fome 
heads  ready  to  Ihed  their  ripe  feed  :  but  if  it  be  let  to  ftand  for 
hay  there  will  be  millions  of  new  plants. 

There  are  two  feafons  for  fowing  this  trefoil,  autumn  and 
fpring,  either  alone  or  with  his  winter  or  fummer  corn ;  but 
it  will  fucceed  beft  fown  alone. 

The  earth  requires  no  great  preparation  for  this  crop,  for  the 
plant  being  wild  will  grow  any  way.  The  feed  will  not  grow 
if  it  be  buried  too  deep.  This  will  inftrudt  the  farmer  to  fow 
it  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  it  may  be  lightly  covered  ;  and  af¬ 
terwards  to  bury  it  by  deep  plowing,  when  he  intends  another 
crop ;  for  without  this  care  it  will  rife  among  the  corn  when 
not  intended,  .and  often  be  prejudicial. 

For  fowing  this,  he  fhould  chufe  a  calm  day,  for  being  large 
and  light,’  the  wind  would  take  effeeft  Upon  it,  and  fcatter  it  un¬ 
equally,  however  fteady  and  careful  the  hand  were  that  fowed  it. 

When  it  is  on  the  ground  the  beft  method  is  to  draw  a  roller 
over  it,  and  then  to  harrow  it  lightly.  This  is  more  trouble  than 
many  take,  but  it  is  not  much,  and  the  advantage  in  the  crop 
will  anfwer  it.  The  rolling  alone  would  be  fufficient,  but  that 
if  a  ftiower  comes  it  loofens  the  feeds,  and  if  a  windy  day  fol¬ 
lows,  it  fcatters  it  at  random.  In  the  harrowing  great  care 
rnuft  be  taken  to  do  it  light,  otheiwife  the  feed  will  be  too  deep 
buried.  '  i 

The  crop  will  rife  quick,  and  increafe  in  value  every  year. 
It  may  be  fed  or  mowed  at  pleafure,  and  the  beft  management 
is  to  do  both  at  the  proper  times.  It  is  hardier  than  any  of  the 
others,  and  lefs  liable  to  damage  :  cattle  are  very  fond  of  it 
when  cut  and  given  t:hem  frelh  in  racks,  but  they  may  be  turned 
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into  the  field  alfo  almofi:  at  any  time  without  hurt.  Of  all  the 
plants  of  this  kind  none  is  fo  wholefome  as  the  hop  trefoil : 
fome  fow  a  proportion  of  it  among  clover,  to  prevent  the  cffeft 
of  that  plant,  in  fwelling  and  difordering  the  cattle  that  eat  it. 
They  grow  very  well  together  ;  and  the  right  proportion  is  five 
parts  of  clover  feed,  and  one  of  clean  hop  trefoil. 

The  early  appearapce  of  thi$  trefoil  is  of  great  fervice  to  the 
ewes  and  iambs  in  fpring,  and  alfo  to  cows  and  oxen. 

The  greateft  inconvenience  is,  that  he  finds  a  difficulty  to 
clear  the  ground  of  it  iwhen  intended  for  fomething  elfe  j  but 
we  have  given  the  method  of  doing  this  effectually ;  it  is  only 
to  bury  it  by  a  deep  plowing,  for  neither  the  feed  nor  root  will 
grow  when  they  are  covered  to  any  depth. 

CHAP.  XXV", 


Of  ray  grafs. 


H  E  farmer  calls  many  of  thofe  plants  which  he  fows  for 
•  anfwering  the  purpofes  of  grafs,  by  that  name,  though  of 
different  kinds ;  but  this  ray  grafs  is  properly  a  grafs  only  of  % 
particular  and  valuable  fpecies.  Its  ufe  is  the  fame  with  that  of 
the  feveral  kinds  laft  mentioned,  the  fowing  for  an  early  food 
for  fheep  and  other  cattle.  It  is  hardier  than  any  other  ;  and 
having  the  appearance,  and  with  it  the  nature  of  the  better  fort 
*  of  the  common  graffes,  it  is  the  moft  eafily  propagated  of  any* 
It  is  hardier  than  the  hop  trefoil,  and  comes  in  earlier. 

There  are  a  great  many  fpecies  or  kinds  of  natural  grafs,  dif? 
faring  in  greater  or  lefler  particulars  among  one  another.^,  Ray 
grafs  is  one  of  them,  its  proper  name  is  darnel,  in  Latin  lolium.* 
There  are  two  kinds  of  it,  the  white  and  the  red,  fo  called  from 
the  colour  of  the  joints  of  the  ftalks.  This  is  the  diftinClion  as 
to  colour,  but  they  differ  alfo  in  fize  <ind  quality.  The  white 
is  the  larger,  and  the  red  is  the  hardier  of  the  two.  They  are 
both  wild  kinds,  but  it  is  a  great  advantage  to  the  farmer  to 
fow  them.  The  red  or  fmaller  darnel  is  the  beff,  becaufe  it 
is  earlier  and  hardier  than  the  other :  and  fends  up  more  nume¬ 
rous  leaves.  The  farmers  do  not  underftand  names  much,  and 
they  have  in  this  article  let  in  feme  confufion.  T  he  proper 
name  of  this  grafs  is  darnel.  It  is  called  ray  grafs,  and  this, 
fome  write  raye  grafs,  and  others,  according  to  their  notions  of 
fpelling,  rey  grafs.  This  rey  has  been  fpoken  as  if  it  were 
rye,  and  thence  others  have  written  it  rye  grafs  :  now  rye  grafs 
is  an  Englifh  name  of  another  kind  of  grafs,  one  of  the  moft 
unferviceable  of  all  the  kinds  :  it  grows  by  way  fides,  and  has 
a  bearded  ear  refembling  that  of  barley.  This,  inftead  of  be¬ 
ing  cultivated  for  ufe,  Ihould  be  rooted  up  wherever  it  comes  : 
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yet  this  feems  to  be  dlre^ed  to  be  fown  and  cultivated,  by  thofe 
who  write  ray  grafs  in  that  tnaiiner. 

Ray  grafs  is  of  a  middle  ftature,  growing  to  a  foot  and  half 
high.  The  root  is  a  tuft  of  thick  and  wbitifh  fibres :  the 
leaves  are  numerous,  and  of  a  frefh  green,  they  are  narrow 
and  fliarp  pointed,  like  thofe  of  common  meadow  grafe,  but 
fliorter. 

The  Ralks  are  numerous,  and  rife  among  the  leaves  ;  they 
are  round,  green,  firm,  and  toward  the  bottom  very  much 
pointed.  The  top  of  each  fiaJk  is  crowned  with  a  kind  of 
ear,  long  and  thin,  compofed  of  feveral  little  clufiers  of  hulks. 
In  thefe  are  contained  the  feeds,  which  are  not  unlike  the  grains 
of  corn,  but  fmaller. 

The  leaves  are  more  numerous  when  it  has  a  good  foil,  and 
the  fialks^  if  permitted  to  rife  to  their  height,  will  be  much 
taller;  but  this  is  not  the  farmer’s  intereft,  for  as  they  grow 
large  they  grow  hard,  and  are  iefs  iifeful. 

Ray  grafs  ma)  be  fown  either  alone  or  mixed  with  clover, 
which  lad:  is  the  bed;  way  of  managing  it. 

Any  foil  will  fuit  it.  We  have  been  obliged  to  caution  the 
former,  againft  fowing  feveral  of  the  laft-mentioned  plants  lipon 
clayey  or  wet  ground,  becaufe  they  will  not  fucceed  thereon; 
but  this  Is  a  grafs  for  land  that  will  fupport  no  other.  It  will 
gr’ow  to  advantage  on  cold,  wet,  fpewy,  and  fower  land. 

Some  crops  intended  for  the,  food  of  cattle,  are  deflroyed  hy  a 
dry  dimmer,  or  rendered  of  little  value  ;  but  this  is  not  the 
cafe  with  ray  grafs ;  no  drought  of  dimmer,  and  no  frod:  or  wet 
of  winter  hurts  it.  The  farmer  fhculd  always  have  fome  land 
fown  with  it,  becaufe  it  will  Ifand  him  in  ftead  when  all  the  reft 
foil.  It  is  a  good  winter  food  for  large  cattle,  and  one  of  the 
earlied:  fpring  crops  for  the  fmaller :  and  at  the  fame  time  there 
is  none  more  who! eforne.  ■ 

Ray  grafs  feeds  horfes  in  a  hearty  manner,  and  is  of  fo  dry  a 
nature  that  it  will  prevent  the  rot  of  fheep. 

No  field  will  bear  fo  large  a  flock  upon  it  as  one  of  ray  grafs, 
becaufe  nothing  can  hurt  it ;  non  is  there  any  harm,  but  rather 
advantage  in  eating  it  clofe,  becaufe  the  woift  damage  that  can 
attend  it,  is  growing  too  high.  The  flalks  are  as  tender  and  full 
of  noiirifhment  as  the  leaves  when  young,  and  they  grow  up 
immediately  after  biting. 

When  the  farmer  fows  ray  grafs.  with  his  clover,  to.  correct 
the  bad  quality  of  that  grafs,  a  fmall  proportion  is  fuificient ; 
but  when  he  intends  to  have  the  full  advantage  of  the  crop  in 
feeding  his  early  cattle,  he  diould  enlarge  the  quantity.  Three 
fiufhels  of  riiy  grafs  feed  is  a  very  proper  quantity  for  an  acre, 

in 
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in  a  mixture  with  clover  5  or  more  may  be  allowed.  After 
thefe  hints,  the  hufbandman  will  be  able  to  proportion  the 
quantity  to  the  fervice  ;  and  as  the  common  cuftom  is  to  fow  a 
great  deal  of  clover,  with  a  little  ray  grafs  among  it,  he  will 
often  find  it  prudent,  where  he  is  to  depend  upon  the  pafture 
for  a  confiderable  time,  to  fow  it  with  a  great  deal  of  ray  feed, 
and  a  little  clover. 

Ray  grafs  makes  clover  lafl:  many  years  longer  than  it  natu¬ 
rally  would,  in  whatever  proportion  it  be  mixed  with  it ;  but  if 
the  farmer  chufe  to  allow  it  a  large  fhare,  the  pafture  will  be 
good  as  long  as  he  pleafes.  Ray  grafs,  hop  trefoil,  and  clovej^ 
will  grow  excellently  together,  '^Pere~the  loil  is  tolerably  dry  : 
in  that  cafe  there  is  no  way  of  making  a  richer  pafture,  than  by 
fowing  a  large  fliare  of  the  ray  grafs,  with  an  equal  mixture  of 
tl^  other  two,  iiTabout  an  ei^ith  part  proportion  of  each  to 
thTrayleed, 

Befide  the  excellent  quality  of  ray  grafs,  in  growing  on 
clayey  and  other  bad  foils,  it  will  in  a  powerful  manner  de- 
ftroy  the  worft  weeds.  Where  ray  grafs  is  the  principal  growth, 
there  are  few’thiftles,  and  if  thofe  are  but  once  tolerably  got  up, 
they  never  rife  again  ;  the  reafon  is  plain,  and  the  fact  of  great 
importance.  Ray  grafs  covers  the  ground  with  fo  thick  a  turf, 
and  draws  fo  much  nourifbment,  for  the  fupply  after  its  conftani 
cropping,  that  no  feeds  can  get  in,  and  if  they  do  the  young 
plants  that  rife  from  them  are  ftarved. 

The  mowing  ray  grafs  requires  a  greaf  deal  of  confideratlon, 
it  makes  good  hay,  and  its  feed  falling  from  it,  in  that  condi¬ 
tion,  is  of  fome  value  ;  but  here  the  two  points  of  profit  inter¬ 
fere  with  one  another,  for  if  the  grafs  be  cut  young  the  feed  will 
not  have  its  full  fize  or  hardnefs  j  and  if  it  be  let  to  ftand  longer 
for  that  purpofe  the  hay  will  be  harfh. 

The  farmer  fhould  take  a  middle  courfe,  coming  in  when 
the  feeds  are  beginning  to  ripen,  and  the  ftalk  is  yet  tender. 

If  he  want  the  feed  for  fowing,  he  muft  let  the  crop  ftand 
fomewhat  longer,  and  be  content  to  fpoil  his  hay,  in  fome 
degree :  on  the  other  hand,  if  he  have  no  regard  to  the  feed,  he 
Ihould  cut  the  ray  grafs  when  the  ears  are  beginning  to  form 
themfelves :  he  will  thus  have  an  excellent  hay,  and  the  roots 
being  unexhaufted  by  ears,  will  fend  up  a  frefti  fhoot  in  a  fpeedy 
manner,  either  for  feeding  on  the  ground,  or  for  a  fecond  crop. 

The  feed  brings  fome  price  ;  and  when  the  crop  is  fuffered  to 
ftand  for  it,  four  quarters  will  fometimes  be  got  from  an  acre. 
This  at  tvm  and  nine-pence  a  buftiel,  which  may  be  called  a 
moderate  price,  is  worth  fome  lofs  upon  the  article  of  hay. 
Some  who  think  of  the  hay  as  the  principal  crop  only,  gather 
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fuch  feeds  as  are  found  at  the  bottom  where  it  is  put  up  5  but  in 
this  cafe,  where  a  profit  is  depended  upon  from  the  feed,  it 
ffiould  be  thrafhed  in  the  fame  manner  as  corn :  and  the  hay, 
far  from  getting  any  injury  by  this  management,  will  be  the 
better. 

If  the  crop  of  ray  grafs  be  thin,  it  may  be  thickened  by  fow- 
ing  more  of  the  feed.  If  this  be  fcattered  at  random  among 
the  grafs,  it  will  take,  and  encreafe  the  quantity  ;  a  bufliel  or 
two  may  be  ufed  for  each  acre.  The  beft  feafon  is  fpring,  but 
it  may  be  done  in  Odiober. 

This  grafs  has  often  faved  the  farmer’s  flock  of  fheep  and 
lambs,  early  in  the  fpring,  from  flarving.  At  all  times  it  is  an 
excellent  preparatory  for  the  richer  artificial  grafies  which  rife 
after  it. 

CHAP.  XXVL 

Of  long  grafs ^ 

O  ME  have  fuppofed  what  is  called  long  grafs  in  Wiltfhire, 
^  to  be  the  fame  with  ray  grafs,  but  it  is  a  great  error,  that  is 
a  kind  of  water  grafs,  with  long  flalks,  which  will  grow  but 
in  few  places  :  it  is  ufeful  where  it  will  take,  but  it  requires  a 
rich  foil,  and  a  proper  degree  of  moiflure,  fo  that  it  is  in  vain 
to  think  of  making  it  univerfal.  This  kind  ripens  its  feed  but 
poorly.  When  the  farmer  happens  to  have  a  rich  wettifh  piece 
of  meadow  ground,  he  may  try  this  fpecies.  ’Tis  to  be  found 
about  fhallow  waters,  and  may  be  known  by  the  length  of  its 
fhoots,  which  trail  along  the  Tides,  or  float  upon  the  furface. 
Thefe  being  fluck  into  a  damp  ground,  already  covered  with 
other  grafs,  may  take  their  chance  :  if  they  meet  with  a  foil, 
and  all  accidents  proper  for  them,  they  will  thrive  and  be 
very  ufeful,  if  not  there  is  no  harm  done  by  the  trial.  It  is 
worth  making  in  this  way,  becaufe  attended  with  little  ex¬ 
pence  or  trouble. 

The  place  where  this  grafs  was  firfl  obferved,  was  a  piece 
of  meadow  ground  near  Maddington,  a  few  miles  from  Salif- 
bury ;  and  the  effe£l  of  it  being  feen,  they  endeavoured,  but 
without  fuccefs,  to  propagate  it  in  other  places.  The  flalks  in 
this  meadow  grow  to  the  length  of  eight  or  nine  yards,  root¬ 
ing  at  every  joint,  of  which  there  will  be  twenty  or  more  in 
fuch  a  length,  it  proved  an  excellent  food  for  flieep.  The  fame 
grafs  has  been  obferved  in  other  places,  and  always  remarked  for 
its  great  length  :  fheep  in  particular  are  fond  of  it. 

As  to  the  other  fpecies  of  common  grafs,  none  tjiinks  of 
cultivating  one  more  than  another.  Thofe  which  mofl  refem- 
bk  the  common  meadow  grafs  are  befl,^  and  fuch  as  are  rufhy. 
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or  have  triangular  leaves  with  fharp  edges,  are  worft  ;  thefe 
are  natives  of  lower  land,  and  watery  places.  As  to  the  ray 
grafs,  when  it  grows  natural  among  other  pafture  grafTes,  it  is 
always  an  advantage,  and  we  have  fhewn  how  it  is  to  be  raifed 
to  great  fervice  by  proper  culture. 

CHAP.  XXVII. 

Of  fpurrey, 

This  Is  a  plant  little  known  among  our  hufbandmen,  and 
not  to  be  ranked  with  many  of  the  preceding  in  utility  t 
however,  as  it  was  once  fown  in  our  fields,  and  is  at  this  time 
propagated  in  Flanders ;  and  as  it  is  not  without  its  ufe,  vve 
have  thought  it  worthy  a  fhort  chapter. 

Spurrey  is  a  wild  plant  in  this  country,  and  therefore  will  not 
fail  to  fucceed  eafily  with  any  kind  of  culture  ;  as  it  naturally 
grows  in  corn  fields,  tillage  will  always  be  ufeful  to  it ;  and  as 
it  will  grow  in  very  poor  ground,  and  come  into  fervice  late 
in  the  year,  when  other  crops  are  eaten,  it  is  worth  fome  notice. 

It  is  a  fmall  weak  plant,  with  little  five-leaved  w'hite  flow¬ 
ers,  and  a  great  number  of  feeds  following  each  in  a  kind  of 
capfule.  T  here  are  five  kinds  of  it  natives  of  England,  i. 
The  larger  or  common  fpurrey,  frequently  wild  in  corn  fields. 
2.  The  little  annual  fpurrey,  with  foliated  feeds.  3.  The 
common  little  red  flowered  fpurrey,  wild  in  dry  places.  4.  The 
fea  fpurrey,  frequent  on  5ur  fea  marihcs.  A.iid  5.  The  lefTer 
blue  flowered  fea  fpurrey. 

The  common  fpurrey,  and  the  fea  fpurrey,  are  the  only  ones 
worth  notice  ;  and  of  thefe  the  firff  only  at  prefent  is  regarded. 

The  ftalks  are  eight  or  ten  inches  long,  and  dhdded  into 
many  branches  not  very  eredf,  tender,  and  of  a  pale  green^ 
The  leaves  are  narrow,  and  there  ftand  feverai  of  them  at  every 
joint :  at  the  tops  of  the  branches  are  placed  the  flowers',  which 
are  fmall  but  very  confpicuous,  being  of  a  bright  milky  white. 

The  foil  that  inofl:  iiiits  this  plant,  is  a  mellow  earth,  with 
a  large  admixture  of  fand.  It  will  thtive  very  well  in  expo- 
fures,  and  in  the  rnofl;  barren  places. 

The  ground  requires  no  great  care  for  fitting  it  to  this  crop. 
There  are  two  feafons  for  fowing  it,  the  firfl:  is  in  May,  and 
the  other  early  in  autumn  :  in  both  cafes  it  fhoots  very  quick, 
and  prefently  covers  the  ground. 

The  ufe  of  it  is  as  fodder  for  cattle  ;  and  the  way  of  giving 
it,  in  Flanders  where  it  is  mofl:  cultivated,  is  frefh  cut  in  racks. 
The  produce  of  the  latter  fowing  comes  at  a  good  feafon,  the 
natural  grafs  having  been  well  eaten  by  that  time,  and  reco¬ 
vering  itfelf  but  flowly. 
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It  is  a  wholefome  food,  and  cattle  are  fond  of  It :  it  oc- 
cafions  cows  to  give  a  latge  quantity  of  milk,  and  gives  it  no 
ill  flavour :  it  alfo  fattens  them,  and,  as  is  faid,  occafions  hens 
to  lay  more  eggs  than  any  other  food.  Thofe  fowls  are  fond  of 
it,  and  it  never  has  been  found  to  do  them  any  harm* 

Ten  pounds  of  the  feed  is  the  quantity  for  an  acre:  it 
requires  only  to  be  lightly  harrowed  in,  after  fowing  in  the 
common  broad  caft-way,  and  then  \vill  give  no  farther  trouble 
till  cutting,  which  will  be  three  months  after  the  fowing. 

We  have  mentioned  one  fpurfey  befide  this  common  kindg 
which  may  be  worth  the  farrrter’s  notice  :  this  is  that  which 
grows  about  our  fea  coafts*  It  has  not  yet  been  confidered, 
becaufe  it  is  not  known  among  thofe  who  fhould  bring  it 
into  ufe*^ 

This  fea  fpurrey  is  more  worthy  notice  than  the  other. 

There  is  nothing  we  want  more  than  to  find  proper  growths 
for  our  fea  coaft  land,  and  this  Is  one  which  nature  has  calcu¬ 
lated  for  that  purpofe.  We  have  a  vaft  deal  of  ground  within 
the  reach  of  fait  water,  which  is  negledfed ;  becaufe  being  im¬ 
pregnated  with  faltnefs,  crops  will  not  grow  upon  it :  there 
would  be  a  vafl  advantage  in  finding  ufeful  plants  proper  for 
thefe  grounds ;  and  if  they  were  but  of  a  moderately  valuable 
kind  ftill,  becaufe  they  gtow  on  what  would  be  otherwife 
unprofitable  land  ;  they  would  be  ufeful. 

We  find  many  pieces  of  fea  coaft  ground,  the  foil  whereof  is 
too  loofe  and  fandy  to  bear  a  good  turf.  On  thefe,  which 
cannot  be  made  to  anfwer  as  falt-marfti  ground,  the  fea  fpurrey 
might  be  raifed  with  profit.  The  plant  grows  wild  upon  them; 
and  I  am  able  to  acquaint  the  farmer,  from  experience,  that 
this  kind  of  fpurrey  is  equal  to  the  other  fo  commonly  fown  in 
Flanders,  and  at  one  time  not  uncommon  in  England,  in  its 
qualities :  let  it  not  feem  the  fondnefs  for  a  piece  of  novelty, 
that  influences  me,  when  I  fay  it  is  better :  it  is  as  wholefome 
and  more  juicy ;  and  confequently  every  plant  of  it  contains 
more  nourifliment  than  one  of  the  other. 

This  fea  fpurrey,  which  we  propofe  to  the  hufhandman,  is 
not  unlike  the  former  in  its  manner  of  growth,  or  the  ihape  of 
its  leaves  or  flowers  ;  bu:  it  is  fhorter,  more  upright,  and  has 
a  fuller  ftalk.  It  is  frequent  on  thefe  fort  of  grounds. 

It  is  fo  plentiful  that  the  feed,  though  it  is  not  to  be  bought, 
may  eafily  be  gathered  in  abundance  ;  a  couple  of  labourers 
in  the  month  of  July,  being  employed  one  day  for  that 
purpofe,  would  be  able  to  bring  in  a  vaft  deal  of  the  wild 
plant;  it  is  at  that  feafon  very  full  of  the  feeds,  and  they 
will  freely  come  out  on  threfhing ;  thefe  may  be  fown  with 
V  o  L.  III.  F  the 
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the  leafl  expence  imaginable,  and  they  will  that  year  produce  a 
large  crop,  at  a  time  when  it  will  be  very  ufeful. 

When  the  feeds  are  got  out  of  the  dried  plant, '  they  muft 
be  fpread  upon  a  floor  to  harden  ;  and  after  a  week  they  will 
be  fit  to  fow.  That  time  will  be  enough  for  plowing  up  a 
piece  of  wafte  ground,  which  will  need  little  farther  culture. 
Let  it  be  well  turned  up  by  a  plow  that  will  cut  deep,  and 
then  harrowed  over.  After  this  let  the  feed  be  fown  by  the 
broad  caft-way,  in  the  quantity  before-mentioned,  and  then 
let  a  roller  be  drawn  over  the  ground,  to  prefs  it  in. 

The  .land  in  fuch  a  place  is  of  little  price,  and  there  will 
undoubtedly  be  a  crop.  Its  ufes  are  the  fame  with  thofe  of 
the  common  fpurrey  :  and  if  it  do  but  equal  that  there  will  be 
advantage  in  the  attempt :  but  he  may  be  afTured  it  will  very 
confiderably  exceed  it.  This  is  one  of  thofe  trials  we  have  to 
propofe  to  the  induflrious  and  fpirited  farmer,  and  like  all  the 
reft,  it  may  be  attended  with  confiderable  good,  but  can  do 
him  very  little  harm. 

End  of  the  Seventh  Book. 
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)  U  C  T  I  O  N. 


WE  have  obferved  in  the  preceding  part  of  our  'W'ork, 
that  the  gardener  and  farmer  are  intrenching  upon  one 
anothef’s  province ;  the  gardener  planting  his  proper  crops  in 
the  fields  and  the  tufbandman  often  employing  himfelf  about 
the  produdfs  generally  fuppofed  to  belong  to  the  garden.  This 
is  no  where  fo  much  the  cafe,  as  in  the  prefent  fubjedb 

W  e  are  in  this  book  to  treat  of  roots  which  the  farmer  may 
advantageoufly  cultivate  in  fields  ;  but  which  have  been  origi¬ 
nally,  and  are  in  general  (fill  at  this  time,  the  produdfs  of  the 
garden.  Thefe  he  will  find  eafier  to  manage  than  many  of  his 
more  ufual  crops.  A  field  is  a  great  garden  ;  and  the  main, 
difference  lies  in  the  degtee  of  culture.  For  many  of  the  com¬ 
mon  produdfs  of  the  garden  the  well  managed  labours  of  the 
field  will  anfwer ;  and  if  he  add  more  expence,  and  a  different 
manner  of  working,  he  will  find  it  Well  anfwered  by  the  en- 
creafe  and  value  of  the  produdbon. 

Many  roots  may  be  cultivated  in  fields  :  but  there  are  three 
principal  fpecies,  the  turnep,  potatoe,  artd  carrrot.  The  de-* 
mand  for  thefe  is  continual,  and  they  bring  a  very  great  profit. 

After  thefe  are  to  be  named  fome  other  roots,  propagated  at 
prefent  only  abroad,  or  confined  to  one  or  two  fpots  of  this 
kingdom  :  thefe  we  fhall  feparate  from  the  prefent,  treating  of 
them  in  a  fucceeding  book,  together  with  thefe  other  produdls^ 
which  are  in  every  hufbandman’s  power  to  cultivate  to  advan¬ 
tage,  though  they  are  not  yet  well  eftabliflffed  among  us. 

Of  the  three  roots  we  have  to  treat  of  here,  we  have  fpoken 
of  the  firfl:  already,  fo  far  as  the  drill  and  horfehoeing  hufban- 
dry  are  concerned  in  its  culture ;  to  avoid  repetition,  we  refer 
to  that  head  for  many  particulars  relating  to  turneps  as  raifed  by 
that  method  ;  and  ihall  here  treat  of  that  root  only  as  propa¬ 
gated  in  the  field  by  the  common  hufbandry,  by  whlqh  it  may 
equal  that  of  the  garden. 

C  H  A  P.  I. 

Of  the  foil  for  turneps  in  ■  the  common  hujhandrjy  and  manner  of 

f owing  them. 

■  A  Poo.rer  foil  v/ill  do  for  turneps  in  the  horfehoeing  huiban- 
^ ^  dry,  but  in  the  common  v^^ay  we  ad vife' the  farmer  to  look 

E  2  upon 
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Upon  them  as  a  garden  root,  and  give  them  what  is  as  near  a 
garden  foil  as  his  fields  will  afford.  In  the  new  pradfice  frefh 
fupplies  of  nouriihment  may  be  given  them,  by  dreffing  the 
ground  while  they  are  on  it  j  but  in  the  common  way  nothing 
eflential  can  be  done  to  that  purpofe  ;  the  turneps  are  to  truft  to 
fuch  nourlffiment  as  is  in  the  ground  when  their  feed  is  com¬ 
mitted  to  it ;  therefore  the  richer  it  is  at  that  time  the  better. 

A  good  black  mellow  earth,  with  fome  fmall  admixture  of 
fand,  or  a  very  rich  loam  with  a  great  quantity  of  mellow 
earth  among  it,  are  the  moft  favourable  foils  for  the  field  tur- 
nep.  We  would  have  our  farmer  raife  them  to  equal  thofe  of 
the  garden,  and  there  is  no  way  but  by  a  ‘good  choice  of  the 
foil.  It  muff  be  light  and  warm,  to  prevent  the  deffrudfion  of 
the  crop  ;  and  we  muff  add  the  other  qqality  of  richnefs,  in 
order  to  the  roots  being  well  nourifhed. 

Turneps  ffand  a  great  deal  clofer  this  way,  than  in  the  drill 
and  horfehoeing  method,  and  therefore  there  muff  be  more  nou- 
rifftment  in  the  land  that  is  to  fiipply  them.  A  foil  too  fandy  is 
never  very  rich,  this  is  the  material  objedlion  to  that  kind, 
which  otherwiie,  from  its  lightnefs  and  warmth,  would  be 
proper  ;  clays,  being  heavy  and  cold,  are  the  worft  of  all  foils 
for  turneps. 

The  quantity  of  feed  we  have  mentioned  before,  and  fhall 
add  here,  that  there  is.  a  nicety  in  covering  it  which  few  regard. 
Errors  in  this  are  the  caufe  of  half  the  mifearriages  that  hap¬ 
pen  to  turnep  crops.  This  feed  requires  to  be  tolerably  well 
covered,  and  to  have  the  earth  preffed  clofe  about  it.  From 
the  want  of  this  I  have  feen  crops  come  up  poorly  on  good 
grounds,  and  half  of  them  decay  afterwards,  while  the  re¬ 
mainder  came  to  little  or  nothin?. 

There  is  no  danger  of  fqueezing  the  earth  too  firmly  about 
them  ;  for  we  have,  feen  very  fine  crops  by  fowing  in  a  barleys? 
field  juft  before  mowing.  In  this  cafe  the  ground  muff  be  every, 
where  fqueezed,.  by  the  treading  and  carrying  ofF  the  corn  ; 
but  this,  far  from  hurting  the  feed,  has  fent  it  properly  into 
the  ground,  and  the  ffalks  of  the  barley  fheltering  it,  have 
done  fervice. 

The  harrow  tears,  up  the  ground  too  much,  and  buries  the 
feed  too  deep  ;  the  beff  way  is,  when  it  is  fcattered  properly 
upon  the  field,  to  draw  a  bufh  harrow  over  the  ground,  and 
then  to  go  over  it  with  a  very  heavy  roller.  There  is  another 
method  that  may  be  ufed  for  fowing  of  turnips,  which  is,  to 
have  a  wooden  roller  ftiick  full  of  fliort  pegs,  then  drawing  it 
over  the  ground  the  feed  is  to  be  fcattered  in,  and  a  bufli  har¬ 
row  is  to  be  drawn  over  it  afterwards,  which  will  fufficjently 
level  the  ground.  This 
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This  preiling  down  the  earth  about  the  feeds,  is  of  excellent 
'  ufe  in  many  other  kinds  ;  we  fee  fomething  like  It  pradlifed  in 
gardening  :  they  tread  the  feeds  in  firft,  and  then  lightly  rake 
the  earth  over.  A  good  roller  would  anfwer  the  purpofe  of 
treading,  and  harrows  with  {hort  (harp  tines,  as  rakes.  This 
would  bring  the  garden  method  of  working  into  the  field. 

The  danger  of  the  fly  may  be,  in  fome  meafute,  obviated  by 
ftecping  of  the  feed.  There  is  an  excellent  receipt  among  the 
farmers  for  this  purpofe.  Mix  equal  quantities  of  flrone,  lime, 
and  wood  foot.  Have  ready  a  quantity  of  urine,  fuflicient  to 
moiften  them  into  a  thin  pap.  Heat  a  little  of  the  urine  and 
put  to  the  reft,  that  it  may  be  all  milk- warm,  then  mix  it  by 
degrees  with  the  lime  and  foot.  The  lime  will  prefently  flake, 
and  the  whole  will  make  a  fmooth  mafs  :  pour  this  when  cold 
upon  the  turnip  feed,  let  it  remain  four  and  twenty  hours,  and 
then  fow  it  in  the  manner  we  have  directed. 

C  H  A  P.  II. 

Of  managing  turneps  in  the  ground, 

WATCH  the  growing  ftioots  while  very  young,  to  fee 
whether  they  be  taken  by  the  fly.  It  is  impoflible  to 
guard  perfectly  againft  this  accident,  but  it  is  proper  to  be  upon 
the  watch,  to  know  it  as  foon  as  poflible,  for  it  fhould  be  re^ 
paired  by  another  crop. 

This  danger  is  only  while  the  turnep  Is  in  its  feed  leaf :  thefe 
infe61:s  do  not  regard  it  afterwards.  The  tafte  of  thofe  ingre-, 
dients  will.  In  fome  degree,  hang  about  the  feed  leaves,  fo 
that  they  will  be  more  likely  to  efcape.  But  the  farmer  muft 
not  truft  to  it  entirely. 

The  danger  is  being  ftarved  by  weeds.  Several  kinds  grow 
among  turnips  \  but  there  is  one  particularly  mifehievous,  this 
is  charlock,  it  refembles  the  turnep  fo  much  in  the  leaf,  and 
manner  of  growing,  that  it  may  rife  in  great  quantities  un-^ 
noticed  ;  nor  is  it  always  fafe  to  order  it  to  be  weeded  out,  for 
there  have  been  inftances  of  the  weeders  taking  up  a  whole 
crop  of  turneps,  and  leaving  all  the  charlock  ;  this  being  a 
time  when  the  turnep  has  not  any  thing  of  a  root,  whereby  it 
ftiould  be  diftinguiftied.  The  right  weeders  at  this  feafon  are 
fheep,  they  will  diftinguifti  where  the  labourer  cannot,  and 
what  is  very  Angular,  they  will,  in  this  period  of  the  growth, 
prefer  the  weed  to  the  crop. 

If  a  turnep  field  be  over-run  with  this  deftruefive  weed,  let 
him  turn  in  a  competent  number  of  ftieep  ;  and  they  will  eat 
off  all  the  charlock,  which  will  never  rife  to  any  height  again, 
and  will  leave  the  turneps  untouched.  This  might  feem  a  def- 

F  3  perat^ 
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perate  undertaking,  but  there  is  no  arguing  againft  experience, 
and  this  method  that  has  flood  the  tefl  of  ages.  Too  many 
flieep  mufl  not  be  turned  in  :  a  moderate  number  will  be  fuffi- 
cient  for  the  purpofe,  and  more  might  damage  the  crop  which 
they  did  not  devour. 

The  charlock  being  removed,  the  diflarice  of  the  plants  is  to 
be  confidered  ;  and  as  they  generally  rife  too  thick  from  this 
random  fowing,  they  are  to  be  brought  to  proper  diflances  by 
the  hand  hoe.  This  clears  ofF  the  weeds,  and  the  turneps  are 
left  at  a  proper  diflance,  and  with  a  clear  ground  frefh  broken 
for  their  npurifliment.  This  hoeing  is  all  the  farmer  can,  in 
the  common  method  of  hufbancry,  do  for  his  crop  ;  therefore 
he  is  afterwards  to  wait  their  giowth,  as  nature  brings  them 
to  perfedlion. 

The  firfl  ufe  of  the  turneps  is  to  feed  cattle  under  coyer.  For 
this  purpofe  a  proper  quantity  are  daily  to  be  pulled  up,  and 
carried  home  in  carts.  The  farmer’s  people  ufually  begin  at 
one  corner  of  the  field,  and  clearing  all  off,  go  on  ;  fo  that  by 
degrees  a  good  part  of  the  field  has  been  left  bare,  while  the 
crop  was  growing  on  the  other.  The  farmer  has  ap  opportu? 
pity  of  bringing  his  field  into  better  condition  every  day,  and 
for  want  of  a  little  thought  it  is  utterly  negledled. 

Turneps  raifed  by  the  drill  and  horfehoeing  hufbandry,  are 
larger  than  thofe  in  the  common  method  :  and  this  is  in  a  great 
meafure  owing  to  their  diflance.  T urneps  in  the  common  way 
of  culture,  are  flarved  by  Handing  too  clofe  |  and  here  is  an 
opportunity  of  thinnmg  them.  When  fome  are  to  be  pulled 
for  feeding  in  the  houfe,  the  trouble  will  be  little  more  to  ga¬ 
ther  them  in  different  parts  of  the  field  ^  and  the  benefit  will  be 
very  great. 

Let  the  perfons  who  pull  the  turneps,  draw  them  in  fuch 
rnanner  as  to  thin  the  reft  of  the  crop  regularly.  The  very 
pulling  of  them  up  will  break  the  ground  a  little,  and  every 
thing  of  this  kLnd  is  an  advantage  :  the  turneps  left  in  the  field 
will  ftand  fhus  at  greater  diflances,  wherefore  they  will  grow  to 
a  larger  fi^e  j  fp  that  they  will  make  amends  by  their  encreafe 
in  bulk,  for  all  that  are  taken  up  ;  and  the  crop  flrali  be  in 
rea|ij:y  not  diminiflied  in  quantity,  but  only  in  number, 

C  H  A  P,  III. 


!. 


Of  the  ufes  of  ths  iurneps, 

P  E  table  ufe  of  tfie  turnep  will  always  make  a  demand  for 
tfiem,  and  this  W|ll  be  proportioned  to  the  farmer’s  fituation, 
pr  gemote  fropi  a  market/  He  may,  on  thcfe  Qccafions^ 

fend 
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fend  a  parcel  of  his  beft  turneps,  according  to  the  demand,  and 
they  will  make  a  handfome  addition  to  his  profits. 

If  he  live  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  great  town,  it  may  be 
worth  his  while  to  keep  his  crop  for  that  purpofe,  making  only 
fuch  a  referve  of  the  worft  part,  as  may  bejufi:  needful  for  his 
cattle.  He  will  thus  be  a  gardener,  only  in  a  larger  way.  We 
are  next  to  enquire  into  the  beft  manner  of  giving  turneps  to 
cattle.  ■ 

It  v/as  thought  at  one  time  a  great  piece  of  hulbandry,  to 
chop  turneps  before  they  were  given  to  cattle ;  but  this  has 
been  found  to  have  bad  confequences,  and  is  now  omitted.  This 
tempted  the  creatures  tc,  eat  them  without  chewing,  fo  that  they 
had  not  half  their  nourifhment,  and  fometimes  they  were  choak- 
ed  with  the  hurry  of  fwallowing  them.  The  proper  method  is 
to  give  them  whole,  and  it  is  more  profitable  to  puli  them,  than 
to  turn  the  cattle  into  the  field.  They  eat  more  entirely  what 
are  given  them,  fo  that  there  is  no  wafte  :  and  they  fatten  much 
fooner  when  kept  up,  than  when  they  ramble  about. 

The  only  inconvenience  in  fattening  of  cattle  with  turneps 
is,  that  it  will  give  a  flavour  to  their  flefh  :  but  this  is  remedied, 
by  feeding  them  ten  days  at  lafl:  with  hay. 

Wood  afhes  are  deftrudfive  of  the  fly  that  deilroys  the  young 
turnep  :  it  is  a  good  method  to  fcatter  fome  thinly  over  the 
crop,  jufl:  after  the  plants  are  above  ground:  it  will  often  pre- 
ferve  them  ;  and  is  fo  far  from  doing  harm,  that  it  will  always 
promote  the  growth. 

After  this  fly,  the  greateft  enemy  is  the  caterpillar.  It  is  a 
particular  fpecies  that  feizes  upon  the  turnep  leaf,  and  this 
only  devours  it  while  young.  It  is  a  fmall  black  kind  ;  and 
will  be  found  very  plainly  when  it  is  in  fuflicient  number  to  do 
mifchief,  for  it  can  do  this  no  other  wife  than  by  the  multi¬ 
tude,  like  the  fly.  When  thefe  are  feen  the  weather  is  to  be 
confulted :  in  a  dry  feafon  they  may  be  deftroyed  at  once  by 
proper  roiling,  but  in  wet  weather  that  inftrument  mufl:  not 
be  brought  upon  the  ground.  If  the  condition  of  the  land, 
and  of  the  air,  permit,  let  a  roller  be  drawn  carefully  over  the 
whole  field,  very  early  in  a  morning.  The  caterpillars  will  at 
that  time  be  out  on  their  food,  and  their  bodied  being  tender, 
the  roller  prefling  heavily,  and  the  dry  earth  making  fome  re- 
fiftance,  they  will  be  utterly  deftroyed.  This  preflure  of  the 
roller,  far  from  injuring  the  turneps,  will  make  them  root  the 
better. 

The  naked  fnail,  or  flug,  is  alfo  troublefome  on  thefe  occa- 
fions.  If  it  be  at  a  proper  time  of  the  growth,  the  roller  ufed 
in  the  fame  manner,  will  deftroy  that  alfo  5  but  if  the  turneps 

F  4  are 
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are  at  fucli  a  growth  that  the  roller  cannot  be  taken  on,  the  me¬ 
thod  is  to  turn  in  fome  ducks,  they  aire  fond  of  (lugs  :  they 
will  do  no  harm  to  tjie  turneps  5  and  their  dung  will  help  the 
ground. 

CHAP.  IV. 

< 

Of  particular  ways  of  raifing  a  crop  of  turneps, 

There  may  be  a  very  good  crop  of  turneps  obtained  by 
lowing  upon  the  ftubble,  as  foon'  as  the  corn  is  ofF.  The 
feed  is  only  to  be  harrowed  in,  and  the  crop  referved  till  late 
in  the  fpring,  for  the  food  of  ewes  and  lambs.  If  the  land  be 
intended  for  fallow,  in  the  open  field  countries,  they  may 
very  well  Hand  till  April,  which  will  make  a  lupply  for  Iheep, 
when  provifions  are  moft  fcarce.  A  great  deal  of  the  fuccefs 
of  this  crop  depends  upon  the  feafon  :  if  the  winter  be  very 
fevere  it  often  comes  to  nothing  j  if  mild  itfeldom  fails,  and  in 
the  other  cafe  the  lofs  is  trifling. 

Another  method  is  to  fow  turnep  feed  pretty  thick  among 
a  crop  of  hog  peafe,  juft  when  they  are  ready  to  cut.  No  more 
care  need  to  be  taken  in  this  cafe,  befide  the  fcattering  the 
feed  in  proper  quantity  among  the  pea  ftalks :  but  this  quantity 
muft  be  larger  than  is  commonly  allowed,  becaufe  fome  will 
be  lofi:.  The  reapers  are  then  to  be  lent  in,  and  no  particular 
orders  need  be  given  them  concerning  the  new  crop.  Let 
them  cut  and  carry  olF  the  peafe  in  the  ufual  way,  and  the 
treading  of  the  people’s  feet  will  crufti  the  feed  of  the  turneps 
into  the  ground,  and  prefs  it  down  a  little,  w’hich  is  afliftant  to 
the  growth  of  this  fpecies. 

When  the  peafe  are  ofF,  and  the  ground  has  been  a  little  at 
reft,  the  turneps  will  flioot  up,  and  they  will  be  in  lefs  danger 
of  infedis  at  this  decline  of  the  year,  than  they  would  have  been 
in  the  wet  and  warm  part  of  fpring  j  if  any  appear  the  fame 
methods  may  be  ufed  to  deftfoy  them,  and,  one '  way  or  other, 
the  farmer  has  a  fair  chance  for  a  good  winter  crop.  When 
the  turneps  are  at  fome  little  height  they  will  require  to  be  hoed 
by  hand  to  thin  them,  and  to  break  the  ground  about  them. 
The  weeds  are  deftroyed  alfo ;  but  this  is  a  lefler  confideration, 
for  at  this  feafon  they  are  fewer  than  in  fpring. 

The  neceifity  of  thinning 'the  crop  is  greater  in  this  way 
of  raifing  theni  than  in  any  other,  becaufe  they  rife  rnofe  irre¬ 
gularly  3  and  when  they  are  very  thick  in  fome  parts,  and  o- 
ther  fpots  are  entirely  vacant,  they  fhould  be  taken  up  and 
tranfplanted.  The  earth  being  trod  very  much,  and  not  bro¬ 
ken  up,  requires  this  hoeing  alfb,  for  otherwife  it  will  be  too 
hard.  It  aiifwers  the  purpofe  of  the  feeds,  becaufe  the  peafe 
have  made  it  mellowo  •  '  Ano- 
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Another  very  ufeful  way  of  raifing  a  winter  crop  of  tur- 
neps,  is  upon  a  piece  of  ground  where  there  have  been  beans. 
In  this  cafe  the  method  is  to  plow  up  the  land  onccy  and  then 
harrow  in  the  turnep  feed.  Either  after  beans,  or  a  crop  of 
any  kind  of  corn  where  it  has  grown  thick,  the  ground  is  fo 
hollow,  that  once  plowing  does  very  well  to  prepare  it  for  tur- 
neps  ;  and  by  any  of  thefe  methods,  if  the  winter  prove  tole¬ 
rably  mild,  there  will  be  a  profitable  crop,  but  otherwife  late 
fown  turneps  frequently  fufFer. 

CHAP.  V. 

Of  the  potatoes 

H  E  potatoe  may  very  properly  be  cultivated  in  fields.  It 
*  is  fitter  for  the  great  extent  and-plain  fafiiion  of  a  field,  than 
for  the  narrow  compafs  and  divided  beds  of  a  garden.  ’Tis 
but  lately  our  people  have  informed  ourfelves  properly  of  its 
culture ;  and  the  more  we  know  of  that,  the  more  reafon  we 
fee  to  banifh  it  the  garden.  It  is  hardy  enough  to  bear  the 
expofure,  and  it  requires  no  great  charge  in  the  culture :  why 
then  fhould  we  limit  it  to  the  garden  ?  every  particular  fpeaks 
for  its  being  giving  into  the  hands  of  the  farmer,  efpecially 
when  near  large  towns,  though  every  Vt^here  there  will  be  a 
great  demand.  We  (hall  therefore  lay  down  fuch  a  method 
for  their  management,  that  he  cannot  fail  to  meet  with  fuccefs. 

The  potatoe  is  a  plant  of  a  fingular  manner  of  growth  :  wri¬ 
ters  refer  it  to  the  nightfhade  kind,  calling  it  nightfhade  with 
the  tuberous  eatable  root. 

The  root  is  compofed  of  feveral  large  roundifh  lumps,  joined 
to  one  another  by  firings,  and  fpreading  a  great  way  in  every 
direction.  The  fialks  are  numerous,  three  foot  high,  branch¬ 
ed,  and  full  of  leaves.  Thefe  are  divided  into  feveral  .parts, 
but  the  divifion  or  difpofition  is  irregular.  The  flowers  are 
Hrge,  and  either  of  a  dulky  purplifh  hue,  or  white,  the  fruit 
is  a  large  berry. 

We  had  this  plant  originally  from  North  America.  It  is  in  a 
manner  the  food  of  the  common  people  of  Ireland  ;  and  is  cul¬ 
tivated  in  Lancafhire,  and  fome  other  parts  of  England,  in  vaft 
quantities.  Our  intent  is  to  make  it  more  univerfal. 

CHAP.  VI. 

Of  the  foil  for  potatoes^  and  the  manner  of  planting  the?n, 

More  depends  upon  the  chufing  a  proper  foil  for  pota¬ 
toes,  than  almofi  any  other  root.  It  is  hardy,  and  will 
Jive  any  where,  but  it  will  not  fpread  and  propagate  unlefs  the 
foil  fuits. 


There 
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There  are  few  foils  that  will  anfwer,  in  the  right  manner, 
but  thofe  that  do  yield  a  prodigious  encreafe.  The  iirfl:  quality 
the  foil  mufl  have  is  freedom  and  opennefs,  the  fccond  is  rich- 
nefs,  and  the  third  a  due  moifture.  The  befi:  foil  of  all  is  a 
mellow  earth,  or  good  fine  mould,  in  the  condition  wherein  we 
moft  frequently  fee  it,  which  is  light,  deep,  and  with  fonie 
moifture ;  this  points  out  a  part  of  the  kingdom  for  the  propa¬ 
gation  of  potatoes,  where  they  are  very  little  regarded  at  pre- 
fent,  the  northern  edge  of  Northamptonfhire,  and  the  adjacent 
country.  They  have  there  this  foil  in  great  perfedfion,  it  is  in 
fome  places  too  wet,  but  there  it  would  not  anfwer  :  the  place 
is  where  the  moifture  is  moderate. 

After  mellow  earth,  the  foil  moft  favourable  is  a  rich  loam  : 
if  it  be  of  the  richeft  kind  it  is  to  be  mended  by  dung. 

Clay  is  to  be  fhunned,  becaufe  it  will  not  fuffer  the  roots  to 
fpread  ;  and  gravel,  becaufe  it  will  not  fupply  them  with  nou- 
rifhment.  Chalky  foils  are  improper  for  the  fame  reafon  as 
gravel ;  as  to  the  fandy,  they  fall  under  the  fault  of  poornefs, 
but  they  are  open  and  free  for  the  fpreading  of  the  roots  j  and 
on  fome  grounds  of  this  kind,  that  have  not  been  too  abfo- 
lute  fand,  improved  a  little  with  manure,  I  have  feen  very  good 
potatoes. 

The  red  potatoe  fucceeds  beft  upon  the  fandy  foil  :  but  it 
never  equals  that  on  the  rich  loam,  much  lefs  that  on  the  mel¬ 
low  earth.  The  different  effedls  of  the  foils  we  have  named 
are  thefe,  the  clay  will  not  let  the  roots  fpread  ;  and  the  fan¬ 
dy,  though  they  give  room,  will  not  feed  them  fufficiently  ; 
the  light  mellow  earth  produces  the  largeft  and  the  moft  nume¬ 
rous  roots. 

There  may  be  an  eafier  improvement  made  in  the  fandy  foil, 
than  on  any  other.  Laying  on  a  proper  manure  will  bring  it 
into  a  good  condition  :  the  beft  is  rotten  dung  and  the  mud  of 
ponds. 

This  being  a  kind  of  garden  root,  let  the  ground  be  weji 
prepared.  Let  it  be  plowed  in  a  careful  manner,  conftderably 
deep. 

Let  there  be  trenches  cut  acrofs  fix  inches  deep,  and  a  foot 
afimder  ;  in  thefe  the  ftrrmcr  is  to  lay  regularly,  the  fmalleft 
roots  of  potatoes  he  can  get,  with  a  particular  care  that  they 
be  frefti.  They  muft  be  placed  iix  inches  from  one  another, 
and  covered  up  by  harrowing  the  ground  all  over, 

This  is  to  he  done  in  the  latter  end  of  February, 

When  weeds  are  rifen  to  fucjhi  a  height  that  they  can  be  dif- 
tinguiihed  frorn  the  (hoots  of  the  potatoe,  hoers  are  to  be  fent 
in  to  cut  theni  s  <^c>ing  this  they  will  A-reak  and 

I  ‘  divide 
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divide  the  furface  of  the  ground  fo,  that  the  rains  and  dews 
will  get  in,  and  the  crop  will  thrive  upon  it  immediately. 

When  the  weeds  have  again  got  up  to  a  height,  the  hoers 
arc  to  go  ill  a  fecond  time  and  clear  all  away,  ^ 

After  this  the  ftalks  of  the  potatoe  will  fo  high  and 

flrong,  that  they  will  fufFer  no  more  weeds^^l^ow  among 
them. 

This  is  all  the  culture  the  potatoe  requires,  and  nothing 
can  be  more  eafy.  Here  is  no  particular  expence  in  prepar¬ 
ing  the  ground,  no  great  charge  of  firock  and  labour  ;  and  there 
is  no  hazard  of  fuccefs.  The  fale  is  certain,  and  the  profit 
very  great.  One  fummer  brings  the  crop  to  perfediion. 

CHAP.  VII. 

Of  preferving  potatoes. 

OU  R  crop  has  been  put  into  the  ground  in  the  ,end  of  Fe¬ 
bruary,  and  requires  no  more  time  for  its  encreafe  than  to 
the  latter  end  of  September.  The  potatoe  fliould  always  bs 
taken  out  of  the  earth,  before  frofts  can  hurt  it. 

Begin  with  that  part  of  the  field  that  lies  moft  expofed  :  and 
continue  taking  them  up  once  in  two  or  three  days,  as  there  fS 
a  demand.  When  the  ground  is  4fFe6led  to  any  depth  by  the 
froff,  get  up  all  the  remainder. 

Provide  a  place  where  to  put  them  :  a  cellar,  with  a  good 
quantity  of  fand,  will  anfwer  this  purpofe;  taking  out  what  he 
has  a  demand  for,  as  he  wants  them,  and  referving  the  fmalleft, 
for  planting  in  the  fpring. 

The  produce  will  be  greater  than  thofe  can  believe,  who  are 
not  accuftomed  to  fuch  things  :  it  will  depend  upon  in  fome 
meafure  the  foil  ;  the  difference  is  fo  great,  that  the  expence  of 
breaking  the  land  by  tillage,  and  enriching  it  by  manure,  will 
be  very  amply  returned.  The  fize  as  well  as  number  depending 
on  thefe  articles. 

Ten  large  potatoes  is  but  a  moderate  produce,  from  each 
fmall  root  that  was  planted  in  fpring  :  when  the  ground  is  more 
favourable,  thirteen  or  fourteen  handfome  ones  ;  and  on  count¬ 
ing,  with  the  beft  poffible  exaifnefs,  in  a  field  of  Mr.  Ryder’s 
near  Thorpe,  where  every  needful  caution  had  been  taken, 
we  computed  this  year,  1746.  that  there  were  in  general  eigh¬ 
teen  large  and  fine  potatoes  for  every  fmall  root  that  was  plant¬ 
ed.  This,  for  a  feven  month’s  encreafe,  is  very  great ;  but 
nature  has  in  all  things  provided,  that  Vv^hat  is  moff  ufeful  is 
mod:  abundant. 

The  decay  of  the  ftalks  will  not  fail  to  give  the  farmer  no¬ 
tice  to  take  up  the  roots*  About  the  middle  of  September 

the 
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the  plant  entirely  ripens,  and  after  that  it  quickly  fades.  The 
firft  frofts  attack  the  flalk  and  leaves.  When  the  farmer  fees 
the  leaves  yellow,  and  the  berries  of  a  dead  ripe  colour  and 
dropping,  let  him  begin  to  take  up  at  that  time,  and  conti¬ 
nue  till  all  are  out  of  the  ground. 

It  has  been  propofed  by  fome,  to  cut  off  the  tops  of  the 
potatoe  as  foon  as  they  grow  poor,  in  order  to  preferve  the 
root  from  froffs.  I  have  feen  this  tried,  and  it  is  fit  I  warn  the 
farmer  from  fuch  a  projedt.  It  let  in  the  froft  to  the  roots 
much  fooner  and  more  powerfully  than  it  other  wife  would  have 
been,  and  the  confequence  was  the  lofs  of  great  part  of  a  very 
good  crop  of  roots. 

The  advantage  of  the  potatoe  remaining  as  long  in  the 
ground  as  may  be,  is  that  it  all  the  time  is  increafing  in  bignefs, 
and  encreafe  in  bignefs  is  encreafe  in  value. 

Some  have  ventured  their  potatoes  in  the  ground  all  winter, 
covering  them  with  fern  and  other  fuch  matters,  befide  their 
own  ftraw ;  but  this  is  hazardous,  and  of  no  ufe.  The  pota¬ 
toes  may  be  preferved,  but  they  will  not  grow  in  the  lealt.  The 
nature  of  the  field  muff  determine  the  farmer  who  is  enclined  to 
this  expedient,  whether  he  fhall  venture  upon  it  or  no.  The 
more  wet  there  is  the  greater  the  danger  :  Tandy  foils  therefore 
are  fitteft  for  this  purpofe.  A  field  may  be  fo  ntuated,  and  of 
fuch  a  foil,  that  the  ground  may  ferve  as  fand,  and  the  enclo- 
fure  keep  it  as  warm  as  a  cellar ;  but  there  is  no  advantage, 
though  there  may  be  little  hazard  ;  fome  fand  in  a  cellar  keeps 
them  more  fecurcly,  and  they  will  no  more  grow  in  the  field 
than  there. 

At  the  time  of  taking  the  potatoes  up,  the  farmer  muft  fend 
into  the  ground  a  man  or  more,  and  to  every  man  one  or  two 
women,  or  children  ;  the  man  muft  have  a  ftrong  three  tined 
pitch  fork,  with  which  he  is  to  dig  out  the  potatoes,  and  the 
women  and  children  are  to  follow  hirq  ;  picking  them  up,  and 
carrying  them  to  heaps  that  they  may  be  conveniently  taken  off 
the  ground  together. 

When  they  are  got  home  they  muft  be  cleaned,  and  lightly 
wafhed,  and  after  this  dried  two  or  three  days  in  the  fun  :  they 
will  then  be  fit  for  market  or  for  keeping. 

Potatoes,  when  the  quatuity  is  very  large,  may  be  preferved 
during  the  winter,  in  a  pit  made  in  the  ground,  but  this  muft 
be  done  with  great  care.  The  farmer  muft  fee  for  a  dry  place, 
v/here  the  foil  is  warm,  and  there  is  good  fhelter.  He  muft 
dig  his  pit  in  form  of  a  ditch,  three  foot  wnde,  and  five  foot 
deep,  and  line  it  on  the  fides  and  bottom  with  dry  wheat 
ftraw,  The  potatoes  are  to  be  carefully  put  in  till  tl;ie  ditch 
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be  full  up  to  the  level  of  the  ground  ;  a  quantity  of  ilraw  is  then 
to  be  put  over  them,  and  on  this  is  to  be  raifed  a  ridge  of  very 
dry  earth.  In  this  manner  they  will  keep  through  winter,  and 
be  ready  on  all  occafions. 

Where  the  ground  is  a  petfedlly  dry  fand  or  gravel  underneath, 
the  potatoes  may  be  kept  very  well  in  pits,  dug  for  that  purpofe  ; 
and  thus  they  are  preferved  for  the  fupply  of  the  London 
markets,  in  thofe  parts  of  ElTex  and  other  counties  where  they 
raife  moft  for  that  purpofe. 

For  the  fake  of  the  farmer  who  fhall  have  large  concerns  in 
this  article,  I  fhall  give  fome  hints  refpe6^ing  a  particular  kind 
of  the  potatoe,  which  though  lefs  obferved  than  it  deferves,  has 
advantages  quite  feparate  from  the  others. 

We  diftinguifh  potatoes  into  two  kinds,  white  and  red  ;  but 
we  may  very  well  add  a  third,  under  the  name  of  the  yellow. 

Whoever  is  accuftomed  to  deal  largely  in  this  root,  muft  have 
obferved  that  there  is  a  yellow  kind,  which  is  ufually  very  large 
and  thin  fKinned.  This  is  kept  feparate  by  the  Irifh,  who 
are  more  ufed  to  this  root,  and  prefer  it  to  both  the  others. 
Its  fize  is  not  the  only  difFerence,  or  the  only  advantage. 

The  great  danger  in  potatoes,  is  the  lofing  them  by  frolls  : 
the  reafon  is  their  fhallow  rooting.  The  yellow  potatoe  roots 
-deep  :  the  feveral  new  roots  are  generally  lower  in  the  ground, 
than  the  firft  was  planted ;  and  they  will  be  fafe  when  the  g- 
thers  are  deftroyed.  In  Ireland  they  never  take  them  out  of 
the  ground  in  winter,  but  as  they  want  them,  in  many  places, 
but  it  is  becaufe  they  propagate  this  yellow  kind  5  for  the  o- 
thers  would  be  deftroyed  there,  as  well  as  here. 

This  kind  is  in  Ireland  called  the  Munfter  potatoe.  It  will 
^aft  in  the  ground  a  great  many  years  t  but  though  the  pradlice 
in  Ireland,  and  in  Lancaftiire  in  fome  degree,  authorizes  this 
method,  I  fhall  advife  the  farmer  againft  it :  I  have  always  feeri 
this  root  floiirlfh  beft  in  a  new  plantation,  and  fhall  advife  to 
clear,  and  new  till  the  ground  at  leaft  once  in  three  years, 
that  he  may  have  its  full  advantage.  I  fhall  alfo  advife  him 
againft  the  common  practice  in  fome  places  of  planting  pieces 
of  potatoes,  inftead  of  whole  roots  ;  it  is  true  that  pieces  with 
any  ey^  to  thifm  will  grow,  but  whole  roots  always  fucceed 
better. 

CHAP.  VIII. 

Of  carrots, 

H  E  carrot  is  a  root  as  fit  for  the  field  as  the  garden  ;  re- 
^  qulring  very  little  culture,  and  producing  a  great  proiit. 
It  is  hardy  enough  to  ftand  the  cold,  and  other  natural  acci¬ 
dents  : 
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dents  :  and  though  in  fome  parts  of  the  kingdom,  only  hither¬ 
to  it  is  kept  in  fields,  is  very  worthy  to  be  introduced  every 
where,  and  is  indeed,  for  many  reafons,  fitter  for  the  field  than 
the  garden.  The  root  is  long  and  thick,  varying  in  colour  from 
the  deepefi:  orange  to  the  palefi:  ftraw.  The  leaves  are  divided 
into  a  multitude  of  minute  parts.  The  ftalk,  when  the  carrot 
gets  to  flowering,  rifes  in  the  midfl:  of  the  leaves,  and  is  four 
foot  high.  The  leaves  ftand  irregularly  on  it,  and  are  like 
thofe  at  the  root,  only  fmaller  and  paler.  The  flowers  are  lit¬ 
tle  and  white,  they  hand  in  a  large  rounded  hollow  tuft  at  the 
tops  of  the  branches,  and  are  followed  by  feeds  that  are  nu¬ 
merous,  fmall,  pale  coloured,  light,  and  rough. 

There  is  a  variety  of  colour  in  the  roots  of  the  carrot,  the 
gardeners  have  hence  made  what  they  call  three  principal  kinds; 
Thefe  they  call,  i.  The  dark  red  carrot.  2.  The  orange 
carrot.  And,  3.  The  white  carrot.  The  firfl:  and  lafl:  of  thefe 
terms  are  fomewhat  improper,  the  firft  kind  being  only  a  very 
deep  orange,  and  the  other  a  very  pale  yellow.  The  firfl:  is 
the  mofliefieemed.  The  white  kind  is  more  common  in  France 
and  Italy  than  here  ;  and  is  the  fweetefl:  and  finefl:  flavoured  of 
them  all.  The  farmer  is  to  cultivate  not  that  which  is  befl, 
but  what  people  think  fo  ;  and  therefore  he  is  to  chufe  the  deep 
red,  commonly  called  the  Sandwich  carrot. 

C  H  A  P.  IX. 

Of  the  foil  for  carrots,  and  its  preparation, 

H  E  firfl;  thing  mufl;  be  to  examine  whether  he  have  pro- 
per  ground.  Thofe  plants  whofe  profitable  part  is  the  leaf 
or  ear,  may  be  raifed  on  different  foils,  by  the  afliffance  of 
manure  ;  but  thefe  which  depend  on  the  root  can  never  come 
to  any  thing,  when  the  ground  is  not  proper  in  its  own  nature. 

Three  things  are  requifite  In  land  for  carrots.  It  muff  be 
deep,  rich,  and  dry.  Thefe  do  not  often  concur.  Deep  and 
d'ry  is  common,  becaufe  all  fandy  foils  have  it ;  and  therefore 
in  general  they  are  fit  for  carrots  ;  but  to  be  rich  withal  is  the 
compleating  of  the  bufinefs.  The  other  will  give  room  to  pe¬ 
netrate  and  warmth  to  cheriffi,  but  when  nouriihment  in  abun¬ 
dance  is  joined  with  thefe,  in  the  richnefs  of  the  land,  kis 
then  the  ground  is  compleatly  proper. 

For  this  reafon  a  fine  rich  deep  garden  mould,  where  there 
is  not  too  much  moiffure,  is  very  proper  for  them  ;  but  too 
much  moiffure  is  the  common  fault  of  this  kind  of  ground.  To 
tpeak  from  experience,  the  very  beft  foil  for  carrots  is  a  rich 
loam :  that  is,  a  dry  earth,  in  which  is  a  great  deal  of  fand, 
a  good  quantity  of  mellow  mould,  and  a  very  little  portion  of 

clay. 
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clay.  Some  clay  there  is  in  all  loams,  but  the  lefs  the  better 
on  this  occafion ;  I  have  feeii  excellent  land  for  carrots  in 
Northamptonlhire  and  Lincolnlliire,  upon  thofe  rifing  grounds 
adjoining  to  the  fens,  and  juft  rafted  above  them.  And  in 
Surrey  and  Suftex  there  are  vaft  tra6ls  left  in  a  manner  defart, 
which  would  yield  great  profit  from  carrots.  In  thefe  inftances 
we  fee  the  vaft  advantages  that  would  arife  from  making  the 
I  knowledge  of  hufbandry  univerfal ;  the  putting  into  the  thoughts 
:  of  farmers  in  one  place,  what  is  the  profitable  pra61:ice  of  ano¬ 
ther  on  like  foils.  We  hope  this  work  will  be  inftrumental  to 
i  that  purpofe. 

The  foil  being  chofen,  the  preparation  confifts  in  two  arti- 
j  -cles,  enriching  it  by  manure,  and  the  breaking  it  deep  by 
tillage.  All  land  will  anfwer  the  better,  the  more  care  is  taken 
1  of  it  in  this  refpe61: :  we  fhall  fhew  the  manner  of  doing  it ; 

for  otherwlfe  all  the  expence  may  be  worfe  for  the  crop,  than 
■:  if  the  land  had  been  left  in  its  natural  condition. 

The  plowing  and  dividing  of  the  land,  fhouid  be  done  juft 
i  before  the  feed  is  fown ;  the  manure  fhouid  be  laid  on  a 
,  year  before.  This  will  occafton  no  lofs  of  time  with  the  judi¬ 
cious  farmer,  for  he  niay  have  a  vaft  crop  of  fome  flight  root- 
1  ing  plant,  as  the  fmall  pulfes  which  will  mellow  the  ground  by 
fhading  it  with  their  ftalks,  at  the  fame  time  that  they  yield  him 
i  a  great  encreafe,  without  exhaufting  the  efFe61:  of  the  manure. 

'  After  this  the  land  being  plowed  up  for  carrots,  will  be  in  the 
heft  condition  to  fupport  them. 

The  reafon  of  this  management  is  plain :  the  carrots  will 
have  great  advantage  from  the  richnefs  it  gives  the  ground,  for 
the  richer  that  is  the  larger  they  will  be  ;  but  frefh»dung  fub- 
jedls  the  land  to  worms ;  and  this  fhouid  be  feared  more  than 
any  other  accident,  in  a  carrot  plantation.  Thefe  roots  are  a 
lufcious  food  for  thofe  infedfs ;  and  when  worm-eaten  they  are 
worth  litde. 

The  ground  requires  to  be  openM  very  deep  for  carrots,  be- 
caufe  their  whole  value  is  their  length  and  ftraitnefs,  which 
they  will  never  attain  if  they  have  not  a  free  paftage.  For  this 
reafon  the  old  practice  was  to  dig  the  ground  v/ith  fpades,  the 
carrots  requiring  it  to  be  well  b^roken  two  fpit  deep,  and  no 
•plow  then  in  ufe  anfvvering  this  purpofe. 

This  was  bringing  gardening  into  the  field  5  but  that  is  not 
what  we  mean  by  recommending  to  the  hufbandman  the  cul¬ 
ture  of  garden  roots.  If  they  can  only  be  propagated  in  fields 
•at  the  fame  charge  as  in  gardens,  there  will  be  little  profit  to 
him,  and  it  is  only  leading  him  out  of  his  way  j  we  iliould  not 
ihave  named  the  carrot,  had  we  not  intended  to  put  him  in  a 

way 
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way  of*  propagating  It  with  the  proper  implements  of  his 
profeffion. 

The  four  coultered  plow  will  perfectly  anfwer  the  purpoTe 
of  the  fpade  ;  and  this  reduces  the  whole  expence,  and  throws 
the  article  dire6lly  in  the  way  of  the  farmer.  This  plow  cuts 
full  two  fpit  deep,  fo  that  it  perfedlly  anfwers  the  purpofe  of 
digging  by  hand  j  and  by  the  means’  of  its  numerous  coulters, 
it  cuts,  divides,  and  breaks  the  whole  fubftance  of  the  foily 
better  than  the  fpade. 

CHAP.  X. 


Of  /owing  of  carrots. 


'  H  E  firft  care  is  to  procure  good  feed  :  this  he  will  know 
by  its  fweet  fmell,  its  pale  colour,  and  its  roughnefs. 

The  feed  being  chofen,  he  is  to  get  to  work  upon  his  ground 
in  the  beginning  of  March.  Gardeners  fow  carrots  the  year 
round,  that  they  may  have  crops  one  under  another ;  but  the 
farmer  fows  them  for  two  confiderations,  to  have  large  roots 
for  market,  and  to  get  good  feed  from  proper  parts  of  hris 
ground,  which  is  abundantly  produced,  and  yields  a  large 
price. 

The  beginning  of  March  is  the  time  when  he  is  to  prepare 
by  plowing  ;  and  he  muft  have  a  couple  of  women  or  boys  to 
follow*  the  plow,  to  pick  up  any  loofe  ftone  or  other  hard  mat¬ 
ter  that  may  chance  to  be  turned  up. 

When  the  ground  is  thus  deeply  cut  up  and  picked,  the  har¬ 
rows  are  to  be  fent  in,  and  the  furface  is  to  be  well  levelled 
like  the  beft  prepared  border  in  a  garden  :  this  done  it  is  ready 
for  thefowing.  When  the  feed  is  a  material  confideration  the 
plants  are  to  be  kept  farther  dillant,  and  the  drieft  and  warmei^ 
foils  are  beft. 

There  muft  be  a  great  deal  of  care  in  fowing  carrot  feed : 
a  proper  day  muft  be  chofen,  otherwife  it  will  be  impoflible  to 
do  it  well.  The  weather  muft  be  calm,  and  the  perfon  who 
fows  muft  go  over  all  the  ground  carefully,  wdth  the  feeds  in 
his  apron,  and  muft  fpread  them  by  hand  a  few  at  a  time.  He 
muft  take  care  they  fall  feparate  ;  for  their  rough  furfaces  make 
them  very  apt  to  hang  together.  When  they  cling  to  one 
another,  he  muft  rub  them  in  his  hands,  and  thoroughly  fe¬ 
parate  them.  His  next  care  is  to  fee  that  they  fall  regularly., 
As  to  the  manner  of  their  lying ;  one  about  every  three  inches 
is  the  beft  method  :  not  that  the  carrots  are  to  ftand  fo  clofe, 
but  there  ftiould  be  feeds  enough  fown  that  accidents  may  be  al¬ 
lowed  for,  and  the  plants  thinned  by  hoeing. 
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'As  foon  as^fhe  feed  is  upon  the  ground,  let  a  heavy  roller  be 
brought  on.  This  fettles  the  feeds  in  their,  places. 

This'doUe,  a  ■fine'and''£hort  toothed  harrow  fhould  be  drawn 
lightly 'over,  and  then*  the  article  offo^wing  is  hniihed.  Inthefe 
weirptepared  lands,  the  harrow  does  not  bury  the  feed  as  it 
will  "where  there  are  great  clods;  the  rolling  and  harrowing 
anfwOrs  to  the  treading  in,  and  raking  of  the  feed  in  the  com¬ 
mon  pradf  ice  of  gardening  i  and  they  fhoot  up  as  regularly  this 
way  as  the  other. 

CHAP.  XL 

\ 

Of 'managing  a  crop  of  carrots^  and  ihe'mufe* 

A'S  foon  as  the  plants  are  got  to'fome  little  height,  hand 
hoers  are  to  be  fent  into  the  field.  They  muft  cut  up  all 
weeds,  and  thin  the  plants.  The  proper  diftance  at  which  they 
fhould  be  left,  is  feven  inches  :  and  thus  they  are  to  ftand  till 
they  come  to  perfedlion.  The  ground  having  been  once  well 
weeded  in  this  manner,  the  carrots  will  grow  fo  vigoroufly, 
that  their  leaves  meeting,  will  overfpread  the  whole,  and  let 
no  weeds  grow  between  them. 

The  carrots  will  grow  to  a  good  fize  by  the  end  of  autumn, 
and  they  will  thrive  the  better  if  quantities  are  pulled  for 
market,  from  time  to  time,  when  they  are  big  enough  to  be 
faleable ;  not  drawing  thefe  all  in  one  place,  but  from  thofe 
clufters  where  they  happen  to  Hand  thickeft. 

Toward  the  end  of  November  the  leaves  will  begin  to  de¬ 
cay.  The  farmer  will  know  this  by  their  becoming  yellowifh  ; 
and  it  iVhis  notice  for  taking  up  the  roots.  The  carrot  fhould 
he  taken  up  in  the  beginning  of  winter,  and  laid  by  in  dry 
fand,  to  be  kept  ready  for  the  market. 

Froft  always  hurts  carrots,  therefore,  as  foon  as  that  time  of 
the  year  approaches,  when  they  are  to  be  expofed  to. the  ha¬ 
zard,  they  muff:  be  taken  out  of  the  ground  and  laid  up  in  fand : 
and  this  muft  be  in  a  dry  place. 

This  is  the  management  of  the  carrot ;  it  is  eafy  and  fami¬ 
liar  in  the  greateft  degree ;  and  the  profit  is  great  and  certain  c 
there  is  always  a  market  for  this  root,  and  the  price  is  fuch  that 
the  profit  proportioned  to  the  land  and  labour  is  very  great. 

The  root  is  not  the  only  article  by  which  it  is  ferviceable  to 
the  farmer,  for  a  great  deal  of  profit  is  made  from  the  feed. 
This  is  the  produce  of  the  fecond  year,  and  for  this  purpofe  the 
plants  may  be  either  left  in  the  ground  during  the  winter,  or  the 
roots  fet  in  again  in  the  beginning  of  fpring. 

Fhe  gardeners  ufe  the  latter  method,  but  the  farmer  will  find 
the  other  beft,  becaufe  there  is  lefs  trouble  j  only  lie  muff  take 
VoL.  Ill,  G  care 
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care  thafhe  chufe  the  drieft  and  warmeft  part  of  the  field  for 
that  purpofe. 

If  the  carrots  for  feed  are  planted,  after  being  kept  in  fand 
during  the  winter,  the  largeft  and  fineft  roots  muft  be  chofen  .: 
in  the  other  method,  the  moft  vigorous  plants  muft  be  left. 
Thefe  are  to  be  kept  at  a  due  diftance,  about  a  foot  afunder. 
In  this  condition  they  will  gather  ’ftrength  during  winter,  the 
ftalks  will  rife  early  the  enfuing  fummer ;  and  the  feeds  will 
ripen  about  the  middle  of  Auguft. 

When  they  are  thoroughly  ripe  the  plants  are  to  be  cut  down 
with  an  hook,  and  laid  in  the  fun  and  air  four  days  to  dry,  fre¬ 
quently  turning  them.  After  this  the  feeds  are  to  be  beaten  out 
of  them  ;  and  when  feparate  they  are  to  be  aired  and  dried  feve- 
ral  days  before  they  are  put  up  for  fale  ;  they  will  thus  be  per- 
fe6t:ly  fine,  fweet,  and  well  coloured,  and  will  bring  a  large 
price. 

End  of  the  Eighth  Book. 
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The  INTRODUCTION. 


TH  E  title  we  prefix  to  the  prefent  part  of  our  under¬ 
taking,  fhews  the  fenfe  we  entertain  of  its  importance  : 
the  misfortune  of  the  hufbandman,  when  any  thing  really 
advantageous,  is  not  univerfally  known.  'We  Ihall  recount  fe- 
veral  kinds  of  crops  under  this  head,  that  deferve  to  be  made 
common  throughout  the  kingdom;  and  fhall  lay  down  fuch 
rules  for  their  management,  that  thofe  who  try  carefully  can¬ 
not  mifs  of  fuccefs.  We  ftiall  begin  with  one  fpecies,  the  va¬ 
lue  of  which  is  fufficiently  known,  in  thofe  parts  where  it  is 
commonly  raifed  :  this  is  the  hop  :  and  this,  as  it  may  be  cul- 

'  tivated 
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tivated  to  the  great  benefit  of  the  farmer,  in  many  others,  we 
ihaH  hope  to  feeder  hiore  generd.  ""  *i  'n  '  ,  v  \ 

‘i  t.--‘  f*’(irr  ’  /S  TT  A  T>  T 

A*  *V  It •  X* 

Of  hops. 


T^HERE  are  few  things  by  which  the  hufbandman  may 
f  enrich  himfelf  more  than  hops  ;  but  there  requires  a  know-* 
ledge  of  their  nature,  the  ground  they  fuit,  and  the  accidents 
to  which  they  are  liable,  in  order  to  his  entering  upon  the  de^ 
fign  with  a  rational  profpe6l:  of  fuccefs.  Their  management  in 
the'plandng,  growth,  and  gathering,  is  alfo  a  peculiar  branch 
of  the  bufmefs.  This  is  at  prefent  confined  to  a  few  counties^ 
but  there  are  many  other  places  where  it  will  fucceed  as  well. 

The  hop  is  a  tall  weak  plant :  naturally  it  runs  up  hedges  ; 
and  art  fupplies  it  with  poles  for  this  purpofe.  The  root  Con- 
fifts  of  thick  black  firings  :  the  firft  fhoots  are  foft,  and  tender, 
like  thofe  of  afparagus,  and  are  eaten  in  the  fame  manner.  The 
llalks,  as  they  rife  higher,  become  rough  and  firm  in  thdr 
fubflance.  The  leaves  are  large  and  rough,  and  are  divided 
like  thofe  of  the  vine.  - 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  antients  were  acquainted  with 
the  hop.  Pliny  is  the  firfi:  who  names  it,  and  that  only  as  a 
fallad  herb.  We  are  not  to  wonder  we  read  nothing  of  it  be¬ 
fore  his  time.  The  Greeks  fludied  utility;  and  the  ufe  of  the 
hop  in  malt  liquors,  which  is  its  great  fervice  at  this  time,*  was 
not  known  to  them.  They  had  malt  drinks,  but  they  were  not 
made'  for  keeping.  Lupulus  is  the  name  by  which  t.he  hop  is 
called  by  Pliny,  and  others ;  but  it  is  become  a  fafhion  lately, 
to  call  it  Humulus. 


CHAP.  II. 

Of  the  feveral  kinds  of  hops, 

P  fpeak  with  flridlnefs  there  is  but  one  kind  of  hop ;  for 
''X  what  are  mentioned  under  different  names,  are  only  va- 
rieties’of  the  fame  plant,  as  culture  and  other  accidents  have 
fchanged  it.  However,  as  fome  of  thefe  keep  their  difference 
in  planting,  we  who  write  for  utility,  not  curiofity,  may  very 
Well  diflinguifh  them  according  to  the  cuftom  of  others,  into 
thefe  feveral  forts. 

The  planters  tell  us  there  are  four  kinds  of  hops  :  i .  The 
wild  garlick  hop.  2.  The  long  and  fquare  garlick.  3.  The 
long  white.  4.  The  oval.  The  firft  of  thefe  is  what  authors 
call  the  wild  hop,  the  three  others  they  cohfound  together  un¬ 
der  the  name  of  cultivated  hops.  The  wild  kind  is  poor, 
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fmall,  and  not  worth  notice.  The  long  and  fquare  garlick  is  a 
well  tailed  hop:  but  ’tis  ill-coloured,  for  whioh  reafon  it  does 
not  bring  fo  good  a  price.  The  fault  in  this  refpedl  is  a  red- 
nefs  about  the  ftalk.  The  long-white  is  the  moft  beautiful 
hop ;  and  the  moll  valuable,  becaufe  of  its  greater  encreafe, 
and  the  next  to  thefe  are  the  oval ;  thefe  are  fhorter  than  the 
long-white,  but  otherwife  equal  in  colour  and  jflavour.  It 
would  be  natural  to  fay  none  but  the  long- white  Ihould  be  culti¬ 
vated,  becaufe  thefe  are  the  bell  and  moft  plentiful,  but  ’tis  not 
every  land  that  will  bear  them.  They  will  live  in  any,  but  to 
thrive  they  require  what  is  very  good  ;  and  a  thriving  crop  of 
the  long  and  fquare  garlicky  is  better  than  a  llarved  one  of  the 
ether. 

Let  the  hufbandman  fuit  the  kind  to  his  land.  All  hops  love 
a  mellow  rich  foil,  but  the  long  garlick  being  moll  of  the  nature 
of  the  wild  hop,  will  bear  a  fomewhat  poorer  ground  better 
than  the  others.  The  proper  foil  for  a  hop  ground  is  a  rich 
garden  mould.  But  as  this  is  never  found  entire,  we  are  to 
tell  the  farmer  that  of  its  two  general  mixtures,  which  are  fand 
and  clay,  the  clay  makes  it  unfit  for  hops';  but  the  fand,  in  a 
moderate  quantity,  is  not  hurtful. 

In  order  to  plant  hops  with  any  profpedl  of  fuccefs,  the  foil 
mull  be  deep  and  well  conditioned  to  the  bottom.  If  the 
ground  be  a  pure  and  fine  mould,  let  him  plant  the  long- white, 
and  no  other  kind.  If  it  have  a  moderate  mixture  of  fand,  let 
him  plant  the  long- white  and  oval  together,  for  they  will  do 
very  v/ell  in  the  fame  ground.  If  it  be  much  inclined  to  clay 
he  is  not  to  ufe  it  for  this  purpofe  :  but  if  only  fomewhat  clayey, 
and  he  will  have  it  a  hop  ground,  he  mufi:  plant  the'  long 
garlick.  Before  he  fixes  upon  his  defign,  let  him  not,  only  exa¬ 
mine  the  condition  and  depth  of  the  earth,  but  what  is  under 
it.  The  deepefi:  foil '  does  not  reach  far,  and  in  all  growths  a 
great  deal  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  bottom,  A  clay 
bottom  is  too  cold,  and  retains  too  much  wet ;  and  a  gravelly 
bottom  lets  it  through  too  fall,  fo  that  they  have  not  enough 
to  nourifii  them,  for  the  hop  being  a  tall  plant  requires  a  good 
quantity  of  moifture,  A  loamy  bottom  is  the  bell.  That  fort 
of  earth  of  which  bricks  are  made,  is  of  a  very  fit  kind,  and  is 
a  common  bottom  to  the  foil  in  moft  places.  Let  the  upper 
coat  or  foil  be  light  and  rich,  and  it  matters  not  for  the  co¬ 
lour.  The  Eftex  hop  grounds  are  on  a  moory  land,  which  is 
black ;  and  many  of  the  Kentifh  are  upon  a  whitifti  crumbly 
foil,  they  fucceed  equally  well,  all  that  is  required  being  ^ 
quantity  of  good  ground,  wherein  the  roots  can  rim  with  eafe, 
imd  find  a  due  ftiare  of  nourilhment, 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  III. 

Of  the  proper  land  for  a  hop  ground, 

L  A  N  T  S  in  general  fend  their  roots  deeper  and  farther  in 
fearch  of  nourifhment,  than  is  commonly  thought ;  none 
more  than  hops.  For  this  reafon,  in  preparing  land  for  them, 
if  the  upper  part  be  a  great  deal  better  than  what  is  under  it, 
the  v/ork  muft  be  done  ift  the  way  of  trenching,  and  the  fine 
part  of  the  foil  buried  undermoft.  When  the  ground  is  over 
moift,  it  muft  be  laid  up  in  high  ridges,  to  be  well  drained. 
And  when  it  has  been  thus  managed  at  firft,  it  muft  be  kept  in 
the  fame  condition,  by  keeping  the  drains  open  and  clear. 
Clayey  foils  are  to  be  avoided,  and  there  are  two  others  nearly 
as  bad  ;  thefe  are,  the  gravelly  and  rocky.  In  neither  of  thefe 
hops  will  ever  anfwer  ;  but  in  any  others  they  may  be  raifed ; 
and  if  the  worfer  kinds  be  planted  on  the  more  indifferent  lands, 
and  the  finer  referved  for  the  beft,  with  due  care  they  will 
never  fail. 

Hops  exhauft  a  land  extreamly.  They  may  be  planted  after 
almpft  any  other  growth,  but  no  other  will  thrive  after  them 
except  trees,  which  root  deeper,  and  fpread  farther  than  they. 

When  the  farmer  has  laid  his  defign  for  a  hop  ground,  let 
him  plant  \i  at  the  fame  time  with  apple  and  cherry  trees, 
Thefe  draw  little  nourifhment  while  young :  therefore  the  hops 
will  very  well  ftand  twelve  years  with  advantage.  At  the  end 
of  that  period  the  right  pradfice  is  to  make  a  new  hop  ground 
in  another  place.  By  this  time  the  cherry  trees  will  bear. 
They  will  continue  improving  every  year  for  fome  time,  and 
will  laft  very  well  five  and  twenty  years ;  at  the  end  of  this 
time  they  may  be  cut  down,  and  the  apple  trees  will  be  then  in 
fine  order. 

”  C  H  A  P.  ly. 

i  Of  placing  the  hills^ 

WHEN  the  ground  is  fixed  upon,  and  a  quantity  of  plants 
are  in  readinefs  to  be  taken  up  occafionally  for  it,  the 
ground  is  to  be  prepared  for  their  reception.  Hops  are  planted 
on  little  hills,  and  thefe  are  to  be  placed  at  fuch  diftances  as  are 
beft  fuited  to  the  extent  of  the  ground,  and  the  intended  man¬ 
ner  of  drefting. 

If  the  piece  be  fmall,  the  breaft  plow  or  fpade  muft  be  ufed 
for  drefting  the  ground,  v/hen  the  hops  are  upon  it :  but  it  is 
much  better  to  fet  out  with  a  larger  piece,  and  difpofe  the  plan¬ 
tation  for  horfehoeing.  Whichever  method  is  taken,  time  and 
pains  are  required  to  put  the  ground  in  proper  order.  Odiober 
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is  the  feafon  for  planting  the  hops,  but  the  preparing  the  ground 
is  the  bufinefs  of  a  month  before.  The  firft  thing  that  muft  be 
done  is  plowing  it  up,  and  laying  it  very  even.  The  fpade  may 
anfwer  this  purpofe  in  a  fmall  piece  of  ground,  but  larger  are  in 
all  refpec^s  better.  The  intent  is  to  break  the  ground  very  fmall, 
to  a  confiderable  depth.  The  proper  plow  is  the  four  coultered 
one,  fet  to  its  greateft  pitch.  In  this  condition,  with  the  gui¬ 
dance  of  a  fkiiful  plowman,  it  will  cut  two  fpit  deep,  and  tear 
the  ground  all  to  pieces  the  whole  way.  When  the  ground  is 
broke  by  this  plow,  let  a  harrow  be  drawn  over  it ;  and  laft  of 
all  a  light  roller.  It  will  then  have  an  even  furface  :  and  this 
is  the  condition  wherein  it  is  fit  for  laying  out  for  the  defigned 
plantation. 

The  next  thing  is  to  determine  the  diftance  of  the  hills,  and 
when  this  is  fettled  a  long  line  is  to  be  procured,  and  a  knot  is 
to  be  tied  in  it  by  meafure,  at  every  diftance  that  is  fettled  for  a 
hill.  The  form  muft  be  determined  by  the  ground;  if  that  be 
fmall,  and  the  fpade  or  breaft  plow  are  to  be  ufed,  then  the  beft 
method  is  the  quincunx,  which  difpofes  the  hills  in  lines,  and 
leaves  regular  alleys  every  way  between  them,  but  in  larger 
grounds  ’tis  beft  in  fquares.  The  line  is  to  be  drawn  ftrait 
acrofs  the  ground,  from  place  to  place,  according  to  the  de¬ 
termined  diftance,  and  a  ftick  is  to  be  fixed  down  at  every  knot. 
This  marks  the  placing  of  the  hills. 

When  the  foils  is  thus  turned  and  mixed  together,  the  plant¬ 
er  will  be  better  able  to  judge  of  it  than  before.  If  it  want 
richnefs,  let  him  add  fome  good  manure  to  the  places  which 
are  marked  for  the  hills.  It  is  rarely  that  a  piece  of  ground  is 
fb  perfedlly  good,  as  not  to  admit  of  this  improvement,  and  as 
it  is  very  great,  and  of  no  vaft  expence  or  difficulty,  ’tis  always 
worth  while  to  do  it.  We  fliall  therefore  advife  the  hufband- 
man  in  general,  to  plant  his  hops  in  acompoft.  The  beft  me¬ 
thod  of  making  it  is  this.  Dig  a  quantity  of  rich  fine  earth, 
proportioned  to  the  number  of  hills  ;  add  to  this  one  fourth 
part  the  quantity  of  very  old  and  well  rotted  dung,  and  about 
a  tenth  part  of  fharp  fand,  let  this  be,  well  mixed  and  ftand  in 
readinefs.  Then  at  every  ftick  open  a  hole  two  foot  deep, 
and  a  foot  and  half  fquare,  fill  this  with  the  compoft,  and  all  is 
ready  for  the  plantation.  The  diftance  of  the  hills  is  one  of 
the  niceft  things  in  the  whole  bufinefs.  Neither  can  any  gene¬ 
ral  rule  be  given  about  it :  for  the  nature  of  the  foil,  and  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  ground,  and  intended  manner  of  working,  will 
make  variations.  Eight  foot  diftance  is  a  medium.  If  the  foil 
be  worfe  than  ordinary,  he  may  make  his  hills  at  feven  foot 
diftance,  and  if  it  be  very  rich  and  fine  to  fet  them  at  nine  foot. 
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If  it  be  at  aay  tjme  found  either  in  a  n^w  ground  or  anoldoiie, 
that  it  will  nourifh  more  hops  than  there  are  upon  it,'  the  heft 
way  is  to  add  to  the  number  of  plants  upon  e^ch  hill,  arid  hot 
to  multiply  the  hills.  So  that  the  planter  need  not  be  afraid  hQ 
iliall  place  them  too  diftant. 


G  H  A  P.  V. 

Of  planting  the  hops. 


i  H  E  hills  being  prepared,  are  to  be  planted  ;  and  car^ 
J  i  muft  be  taken  in  the  providing  fuch  fets  as  are  excellent  1n 
their  kind.  Let  the  hufbandman  truft  no  eye  but  his  own 
h  the  choice,  and  let  him  obferve  the  following  cautions.  Let 
h  him  confider  the  foil  from  whence  he  has  them  ;  here  ther.o  are 
n  two  eflential  points,  which  in  a  manner  contradidf  one  another^ 
^Tis  necefliiry  he  fhould  have  the  ftrongeft  and  moft  floui;ifhin^ 
5l<  Fets  he  can  procure,  and  ’tis  bell:  that  he  have  them  frorh  a 
n  poorer  ground  than  his  own.  Let  him  be  fure  they  do  not  come 
i|  from  a  richer  foil,  for  then  they  will  certainly  dwindle.  ^Le^ 
f|  him  chufe  the  ftrongefi:  llioots  of  a  middling  piece  of  ground'; 

for  his  compoft  into  which  they  are  to  be  fet  will  certainly  ex- 
>3  ceed  that  in  richnefs,  fo  that  they  will  be  forwarded  for  th'e 
d  firft  fhopt ;  and  the  whole  ground  being  newly  ftirred,  they 
will  fpread  their  roots  Without  difficulty,  when  they  have  (hot 
them  beyond  its  extent,  \Vhen  the  planter  goes  into  a  grpund, 
^  for  purchafing  his  fets,  let  him  examine  the  height  of  the  hill|.“ 
^  Nothing  fo  ftrengthens  the  fhoot  of  the  hop,  as  the  railing  the 
t.  hill  high.  Let  him  therefore  chufe  them  from  fuch  hill's  as 
h  have  been  moft  raifed  the  preceding  year,  and  from  fuch  as  are 
f  fulleft  of  fhoots ;  becaufe  this  alfo  is  a  fign  that  the  roots WyAenc? 
h  they  come  are  hearty. 

Having  fixed  upon  the  hills,  let  him  chule  the  largeft  fets, 
i  and  fee  them  taken  carefully  up,  they  fhould  be  ’  ten  inches" 

[j  long,  and  have  four  joints  or  buds.  When  a  proper  quantity 
&  are  taken  up,  according  to  the  number  of  hills  there  are  to  be, 
let  them  be  laid  in  the  ground  in  a  cold  and  damp  place,  and 
i  taken  out  as  the  holes  are  prepared  for  their  reception.  In  the 
p  center  of  every  hole  that  has  been  filled  up  with  the  compoft, 
i  let  there  be  a  fquare  opening  made  of  a  foot  deep,  throwing  up 
:  the  earth  on  the  fides.  Into  this,  which  muft  be  a  full  foot 
\  deep,  put  four  of  the  fets.  Place  one  at  each  corner  :  fet  them 
i  upright,  with  the  top  juft  level  with  the  furface  of  the  ground, 
i  and  then  throw  in  the  earth  that  had  been  dug  out,  fixing  it 
j  well  about  the  roots.  Cover  the  tops  about  two  inches  with  the 
fineft  and  lighteft  of  the  mould,  and  the  hole  is  finiihed.  Thus 
:  the  foundation  of  one  iiili  is  laid. 
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In  the  fame  manner  plant  four  fets  in  each  hole.  A  thoufand 
hills  will  ftand  in  an  acre  of  ground,  fuppofing  it  of  the  mid¬ 
dling  kind  ;  and  this  is  the  whole  trouble  of  planting  them. 
The  expence  is  not  great,  for  the  fets  are  fold  cheap  enough, 
and  an  expert  perfon  makes  quick  work  in  planting  them.  The 
hufbandman  fees  the  eafe  with  v/hich  hops  are  raifed,  we  fliall 
now  tell  him  the  encouragement  he  has  to  plant  them.  Nd 
produce  v/hatftjever  is  equal  to  them  :  they  may  reafonahly  be 
expected  to  yield  fifty  pound  an  acre,  and  fometimes  in  favou¬ 
rable  feafons,  when  the  foil  and  fituation  are  right,  an  hundred. 
Nothing  is  more  furprifing  than  that  hops  are  not  propagated 
univerfally  :  at  prefent  the  planter  need  not  be  afraid  of  over- 
flocking  the  market.  The  demand  is  greater  by  much  than 
the  fupply  ;  and  we  annually  import  a  vafi:  quantity  of  them 
from  Flanders,  though  inferior  to  our  own.  No  country  fo 
much  favours  their  growth  as  England  ;  nor  is  there  any  coun¬ 
ty  throughout  the  kingdom  where  they  may  not  be  raifed  to 
this  certain  and  vafi:  profit.  Thefe  are  the  common  rules  ob- 
ferved  in  putting  the  fets  into  the  ground  ;  but  as  this  is  an  ar¬ 
ticle  of  the  greateft  confequence,  we  fitall  enlarge  upon  the 
particulars. 

Let  the  planter  fee  that  his  holes  are  perfedfly  prepared,  be¬ 
fore  the  fets  are  taken  out  of  the  ground,  for  the  befi  care  that 
can  be  taken  of  them  is  the  putting  them  quickly  into  their 
places,  nothing  prejudicing  them  fo  much  as  keeping  them  long 
out  of  the  earth.  In  taking  them  up  the  greateft  caution  is  to 
be  ufed,  not  to  bruife  the  roots  ;  and  whatfoever  parts  of  them 
may  happen  to  be  fo  injured,  muft  be  cut  olf  above  the  bruifed 
part,  for  this  always  decays  ;  whereas,  when  the  roots  are 
cut  off  clean,'  they  not  only  are  fo  many  mouths  themfelves, 
but  every  one  of  them  firoots  out  feveral  fmall  roots.  I’he 
bruifed  parts  grow  prefently  mouldy,  and  the  infe(51ion  fpreads 
from  them  to  the  reft  of  the  plant  :  every  fibre  that  runs  near 
one  of  thefe  mouldy  ones  is  fure  to  be  tainted. 

Not  only  the  fibres  are  to  be  cut  oft'  at  the  ends,  and  the  in¬ 
jured  roots  to  be  taken  away,  but  if  there  be  any  roots  that  run 
crofswife  of  one  another,  or  any  that  fpread  with  a  tendency 
upward,  the  iirfi  are  to  be  cut  quite  off,  and  the  others  are  to  be 
fhortened  almoft  to  the  fet.  The  crofs  roots,  if  too  near, 
will  prefs  and  injure  one  another ;  and  the  hop  is  to  root  deep 
in  the  ground,  therefore  the  others  firaggle  in  a  wrong  manner. 
As  to  the  depth  of  the  holes,  what  we  have  given  is  a  general 
rule,  but  it  may  admit  of  exceptions  :  we  are  to  accommodate 
ourfelves  to  the  condition  of  the  ground.  If  that  be  rich,  free, 
and  fins,-  we  may  plant  the  deeper,  but  if  it  have  a  bad  bottom 
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wemuft  go  the  fhallow'er  in  the  iirfl  fetting,  leaving  the  plants 
e :  to  pufh  afterwards. 

I  When  the  hole  is  dug  and  the  plants  are  ready,  let  the 
i<j  planter  obferve  that  he  fet  them  fo,  that  as  near  as  may  be  they 
may  ftand  covered  juft  as  far  as  the  point  or  head  :  when  the 
d  hole  is  fquare,  four  are  to  be  placed  at  the  corners  ;  and  if  one 
t|  more  be  added,  it  muft  be  juft  in  the  center  ;  if  two  more,  in 
e  a  line  going  acrofs  the  middle,  and  at  equal  diftances  from  all 
i  the  other.  ,  When  the  fets  are  in  the  hole  let  the  compoftthat 
It  is  to  £11  it  up  be  broke  very  fine  with  a  fpade,  and  thrown  in  a 
f  little  at  a  time.  In  this  manner  it  wiU  fall  all  round  them,  and 
r  about  each  fet,  leaving  no  hollows.  When  a  little  is  thrown 
h  in  it  is  to  be  fettled  about  them  with  the  hand,  and  when  all  is 
in,  it  is  to  be  prefted  with  the  feet,  but  not  too  hard  :  the  in- 
.  tent  is,  that  it  may  every  where  fall  clofe  about  them,  and  yet 
{t  is  not  to  ^cake  about  their  ftems.  Some  who  plantoin  fpring, 
if  the  feafon  be  dry,  water  their  young  fets,  but  this  is  altoge¬ 
ther  wrong.  The  depth  at  which  they  are  planted  is  fuch,  tfiat 
«  the  earth  will  always  have  dampnefs  enough  to  fupport  them, 

:  and  it  is  a  feafon  when  there  muft  come  rains  fooner  or  later. 

,  There  are  people  who,  Inftead  of  opening  the  whole  hol^ 
and  fetting  in  the  plants  regularly  by  hand,  place  them  in  the 
new  made  ground  with  a  fetting  ftick,  cl ofing  the  earth  about 
them  as  gardeners  do  in  the  common  way  of  plantino- :  but  this 
is  a  very  flight  and  inconfiderate  method  :  the  hop  plantation  Is 
an  undertaking  of  great  confequence,  and  ’tis  worth  while  al- 
v/ays  to  fet  about  it  with  care,  and  all  poflible  advantage  of  the 
ground  ,  the  fuccels  of  the  firft  year  will  over-pay  any  extraor¬ 
dinary  or  particular  expence  on  that  head.  When  the  planter 
has  got  his  fets  into  the  ground,  let  him  leave  them  to  nature 
for  their  growth,  and  the  next  fummer  let  him  watch  them  in 
their  fruiting.  Some  will  rife  worfe  than  others,  but  he  will 
find  fome  better  :  he  Is  to  mark  the  hills  of  both  kinds,  the  worft 
totakea^vay,  and.  the  better  to  propagate.  Let  him  take  care 
of  thofe  hills  on  which  the  fine  ones  grow  ;  and  the  next  year, 
when  the  time  of  tying  is  come,  the  fuperfluous  ftioots  on  thefe 
fine  hills  are  to  be  referved  for  laying.  When  the  others  are  ti¬ 
ed  up,  thefe  are  to  be  cut  off  at  the  top^  and  laid  all  the  reft  of 
their  length,  burying  them  in  the  ground  ;  in  this  condition  they 
will  each  fend  up  a  great  number  of  ftrong  and  healthy  fets, 
which  in  the  fucceeding  autumn  may  be  planted  out  into  places 
where  the  hops  were  worfe  than  the  reft.  In  this  way  every 
year  the  hop  ground  will  be  improving,  and  by  proper  manage¬ 
ment,  and  due  tendence,  will  fucceed  perfectly. 
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Of  dr  effing  and  managing  a  hop  ground. 

TH  E  profit"  fropi  the  hop  is  very  certain  ;  though  it  vary 
gi-lktfy,  according  to  the^reaToris  aM  itHer  acertfeftt^";  Mit 
this  filpjofes  a'''due  khOwiedge  and  care  in  the^dfelfifi^  '^of  the 
grburid.  -  '  It  wiirbe  fix  times- as'^^reat^fforh  d'-^groilrtd'^ell,  a^ 
f^mT  one  ill  riiatiaged!''  The  f^nldf  is  n{^% ’lofik'for  "this  in- 
formation  among  ule  planters  theffilbli^sT  for  tljSy  know  little, 
drld‘‘thar  little  they  teep  fecfet.  Half  %^^ir  plahiitibns  ’ixh  poor, 
ffom  ivant  d/care  or  bf’ judgment*;  ’hrid'frohi  vi^'haf  I  have 

f€eh  I  fhall  freely  add,  ' that  the  Very Teft  bf  thend  db*  dot  yiold 
half  th^ir  natliral  produce.  '  There  il’  hot' any ‘Bo^^  ground 
have  teen  but 'might  double  thd^Wnbr''^ -profits,  ^vith''a  nibrd 
judicloUs  and  diligent  rnanagOrneht :  W%a!I  down  the^per- 
fed  'methoT,  audit' will  be  foundhot  af  Slhdijfifibhlt  of’|)erpIexddd 
when‘fo‘fllnilt4r  d'pbd(^  is  tightly  underflotiQ,^  l.ef  iTBe  'cate- 
follovvell.  ’*'  Tite  'expence  *f^"vefy"‘%oderatc  ;  'arid  though 
fhe plah?ation  is  ^  liable' '  to  4ccidehts',  %bre’ than  ^any  ' 'other 
growth  %'hatfOever,  yet  with  du'e^^"tai^§  ‘one"half^df  tBeYn  hiay 
be  prevented^  ‘arid  the  gre^ateB  mrrchicTofthe'l^therrerne’di'ed. 

’The  dreffing  de^^  prindpfeSjdrhe  'eaYth  is  'to  be 

broken  that  the' roots'  May 'find  afi  eafy  paffage  ;  and  'the  Weeds 
are '‘to  Be'^  deflroyed  as  the^  rifel"  ’  There  ds  no  ^ay  fo'prbper 
as^byThe  bo'ffehoeM'g/* '  TBbyofUng  plahts^'U^iirBaxV^d  the  'Winter 
for  fixing  °  thehifelves  in  the  earth",  they  'wi^  '  fhbbt  Mut  '  ffefh 
roots  M^fbre ‘the ‘cold  reaches  tHd  depths  'at  which  thBy  abe  plant- 
ed^;  ‘'arid  thefe ‘wilBfireh'gtK'en  vveirihrtbS  groundTefpre  Mrihg, 
fo  that  they* wilf  then  fhbbr’^^igoMuflW  •  •  -  '  >'  .-i 

p  H  A  p.  VIL 


Of.  polling  the  hops. 

O  L  E  S  are  next  to  be  provided  for  the  fooner  they  are 
^  fixed  the*^  better,  that  thh'  rbots^may  hot  be  dlfturbed  fiy 
them.  Three,  four,  'oh  fi^e'  pbFes  riitifi:  fie  'allowed  for  eaBh 
hiH  ;  the'difFererice  is  to  be  Made  according  tb'  the  diftanCe  of 
the  hills  ;  if  thefe  be  at  fevert  foot  three  poles  will  do  for  each, 
if  at  eight  foot  four,  and  if  the  ciifLance  of  the  hills'  be’ nine 
foot,  there  fhouid  be  five  poles  to  each.  The  bignefs  and 
length  of  the  poles  are  to  be  proportioned  to  the  condition  Of 
the  ground,  and  the  gi^oMth  of^Vhe  hops.  In  nioderatb grounds 
poles  of  a  modrtate  fize^will  do,  but  in  rich  ‘earth,  where  the 
growth  is  ftroilg,  the  poles  mufi;  be  large,  ftout,  and  very 
tab,  otherwife  a  great  part  of  the  profit  may  be  loft. 

The  growth  of  the  hop  will  be  in  a  great  meafure  determined 
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Xv  -rLof”'  ‘  ^  »'  if  ..... 

the  J,?rigth,of  tbe  ippJe  ;,  if  th^t  l^e  tali  the  ftaljc  wi]I  run  up, 
!end  if  the  gropnd  be  beji  pop|'«»  the  ^whole  nourifhment  wilh  be 
{exh^ufted  on  the,  ftem  and  leaves  which  fhould  go  to  the  fruit, 
fy  that  they,  will  make  but  a  poor  progrefs.  A  caution  Is  there¬ 
fore,  neceil'a^  againft  ayer-pollLng,  than  which  there  is  no  er¬ 
ror  mprp  (Jeftcufilye., ,  liyhen  the  hills  are  placed  atfuch  a  dif- 


^tance  that  there  js:  fpace-for  the  roots  going  far  for  nourilhment, 
,^d  th^.js  provided  ,m  abendance  by  the  dreffing,  in  that  cafe 
t^e  ean  get  no  po}es  ,too  Jong  for  there  are  none  fo  high  but 
the  IJern  pf.  the  hop  can jget  to  their  top,  and  flourifh  over  it  ; 
and  yet  have  flfength  at  the  root  ,  for  npuriftiing  and  filling  the 
..fruit,,  >v.hicb.wil|  in  this  cafe  be  the  more  numerous  in  propor¬ 
tion  as  ,the  plant  is  larger  and  fpreads  more. 

:h.  Wis*  ipcaking  of .  the  flrft  year  of  a  hop  ground,  and  in 
.-this  forne  particular  caution  is  necelTary.  If  the  ground  be  but 
indlffereat,  let  the  poles  be  very  fhort  this  firft  year,  for  nothing 
is  fo  dangerous  as  carrying  up  the  plants  too  much  in 'height  the 
firft  feafon  in  fuch  ground.  If  they  be  led  into  a  habit  of  run- 
#ning  too  much  into  ftem  this  year,  the  fruit  will  be  fmall,  and 
,  ,tbe  fault  never  be  recovered.  Even  in  the  beft  grounds  where  • 
^  foon  after  no  poles  can  be  too  long,  it  is  a  good  caution  to  uTe 
ifuch  as, are  ftiorter  the  firft  year  ^  not  tempting  the  plants  to 
run  up  too  high,  but  encouraging  them  into  fruit.  They  will 
,.lake  the  advantage  of  the  longeft  poles  afterwards,  and  fill  the 
jvyhqle  gro\yth  with  fruit.  An  acre  of  hop  ground  will  require 
between  three  and  four  thoufand  poles.  Let  thefe  be  laid  in 
.  upon  the.  ground  between  the  hills,  to  be  in  readinefs.  Fifteen 
foot  is  a  moderate  length.  The  largeft  poles  fhould  be  twenjty 
foot  long,  and  feven  inches  round,  but  thefe  are  too  big  for  any 
condition  of  the  hops  the  firft  year  j  fothat  fomewhat  fmaller  are 
..better  in  all  kinds  in  the  beginning.  Alder  poles  are  very  pro¬ 
per,  they  are  ftrait  and  run  high  ;  ?ih  alfo  are  excellent,  be- 
caufe  of  their  toughnefs,  and  there  are  feme  other  woods  that 
do  well  enough.  They  fhould  be  cut  with  a  fork  at  the  top, 

'  for  it  ferves  to  give  a  fupply  to  the  head  of  the  plant,  and  is  of 
the  greateft  fervice. 

The  time  of  polling  requires  care,  it  muft  not  be  done  be¬ 
fore  the  ftioots  appear  above  ground  ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  if 
it  be  deferred  long  after  they  have  fhot,  the  plants  will  be 
checked,  for  the  hop  ftops  prefently  in  its  free  fhoot,  if  it  have 
not  a  fupport.  This  work  is  to  be  begun  after  the  fhoots  ap¬ 
pear,  and  muft  be  finiftied  before  they  are  any  where  three  foot 
high.  This  in  a  large  ground  is  a  fliarp  buftnefs.  The  poles 
are  to  be  fixed  near  each  hill,  three,  four,  or  five  to  each,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  rule  before  laid  dov/n  :  they  are  to  be  fixed  in 

depth 
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depth  according  to  their  heighth,  and  to  the  condition  and  ex- 
pofure  of  the  ground.  The  richer  the  ground  the  deeper  they 
mud:  go,  and  the  more  they  "are  expofed  the  firmer  they  muft 
be  placed  ;  indeed  we  have  obferved  that  a  hop  ground  never  is 
to  be  in  an  expofed  fituation^  fo  that  the  danger  there  ought  not 
to  be  great.  Nothing  is  fo  deftrudlive  as  the  rifing  of  a  pole 
out  of  the  ground :  the  breaking  of  one,  though  a  troublefome 
accident,  is  not  near  fo  bad  j  on  this  principle  let  him  work, 
fixing  them  in  the  ground  fo  firm,  that  they  will  fooner  break 
than  rife.  They  mud:  always  be  placed  fo  as  to  lean  a  little 
outward  ;  though  not  much.  It  is  natural  to  plant  them  dant- 
ing  inwards,  and  ever  fo  little  of  this  is  wrong.  The  hop  re¬ 
quires  a  free  air,  and  this  is  prevented  by  the  poles  bending  in. 
Mod:  of  the  diforders  of  hops  arife  from  the  want  of  a  free  paf- 
fage  of  air.  If  the  poles  flant  inward  ever  fo  little,  the 
VvT^eight  of  the  hops  will  foon  make  it  more,  and  they  will  clofe 
at  the  top  like  a  canopy  :  the  confequence  of  this  is  a  certain 
taint  in  the  hops.  - 

To  prevent  this  we  order  the  poles  to  be  fixed  fianting  a 
little  outwards  ;  but  if  they  dant  too  much  the  weight  of  the 
hop  will  lean  them  down  the  other  way,  which  is  alfo  wrong. 
Let  the  planter  obferve  how  the  tops  of  the  poles  diand  when 
he  has  fixed  them  ;  if  they  are  a  very  little  more  diftant  at  the 
top  than  at  the  bottom  they  are  right,  not  otherwife.  They 
ihould  be  made  alfo  to  lean  a  little  toward  the  fouth.  This 
gives  the  fun  opportunity  to  diine  in  among  them  ;  which  is  of 
the  utmod;  confequence.  Hops  perfpire  a  great  deal,  and  that 
damp  vapour  is  apt  to  hang  amongd:  them.  This  taints  them, 
and  is  the  origin  of  many  of  their  diforders.  The  fun  fliinihg 
freely  in,  difpels  this  and  warms  the  plants ;  it  keeps  them  from 
damage,  and  afiifts  the  growth  and  ripening  of  the  fruit.  This 
leaning  however  mud:  be  but  moderate  :  if  great  it  prevents  the 
very  intent  wherewith  it  is  done,  for  the  plants  will  obfcure  one 
another.  A  pole  which  leans  a  little  will  bear  one  third  more 
hops,  than  one  under  all  the  fame  advantages  in  other  refpedts, 
that  Hands  quite  upright :  but  of  this  I  can  afilire  the  planter, 
from  my  own  experience  alfo,  that  a  pole  that  leans  too  much 
will  yield  fewer  hops  by  one  third  than  one  which  ilands  perpen¬ 
dicular  ;  and  befide  the  defedf  in  its  own  bearing,  will  hinder 
that  of  others.  There  is  another  fubfiantial  reafon  a2;aind:  the 
too  great  leaning  of  an  hop  hole,  that  is,  the  danger  of  its 
breaking,  or  of  its  tearing  up,  v/hen  the  weight  of  the  hop  bears 
upon  it. 
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CHAP.  Vlli. 

Of  infpeB'ing  the  poUhig. 

An  accident  in  the  polling  of  hops,  if  feen  in  time,  is  ea£- 
ly  remedied.  If  upon  the  fhooting  of  the  hop  at  fix  or 
feven  foot  high,  it  be  feen  to  be  over-polled,  that  is,  if  the 
pole  be  fo  tall  that  it  will  be  apt  to  carry  it  up  in  length,  and 
prevent  its  fruiting  well,  it  may  be  unwound  from  the  pole, 
that  may  be  taken  up,  and  another  fet  in  its  place,  and  the  hop 
brought  carefully  round  it :  it  will  take  to  it  as  naturally  as  to 
the  firft.  If  it  be  feen,  from  the  free  growing  and  promifing 
afpeifl  of  a  plant,  that  it  is  under-polled,  or  that  it  will  bear  a 
taller  and  flouter  pole,  it  may  be  unwound,  and  fuch  a  one  fet 
in  the  place  of  the  other. 

Let  the  planter  mfpedl  alfo  the  condition  of  his  poles,  as  to 
their  firmnefs  in  the  earth  ;  efpecially  in  places  where  the  wind 
has  moft  power.  When  he  fees  any  in  danger,  let  him  order  a 
man  with  a  rammer  to  force  down  the  mould,  on  the  fide  of 
the  pole  oppofite  to  the  wind,  which  will  enable  it  to  refift  the 
efforts.  Let  him  have  fpare  poles  of  different  fizes,  not  only  for 
the  replacing  fuch  as  are  too  fmall  or  too  large  for  their  plants, 
but  for  the  fupplying  the  place  of  fuch  as  fhall  break.  This 
muff  fpeedily  be  remedied.  A  hop  plant  that  is  fuffered  to  lie 
upon  the  ground,  will  yield  very  little.  Let  him  be  ready  not 
only  to  remedy  fuch  accidents,  but  to  prevent  them.  He  will 
fee  where  a  pole  is  over-burthened ;  and  let  him  not  flay  for 
the  accident,  but  place  in  a  fpare  pole  to  fupport  the  other* 
Finally,  where  he  has  not  perceived  in  time,  that  a  hop  was 
under-polled,  but  fees  it  requires  a  taller,  when  it  is  too  late  to 
unwind  it,  let  him  place  a  fpare  pole  near  the  other,  and  tie  the 
hop  to  it,  that  it  may  have  a  frefli  fupport,  and  room  to  fpread 
to  the  greateff  advantage. 

C  FI  A  P.  XI. 

Of  the  tying  of  hops* 

JT  will  be  time  to  begin  tying  by  that  time  the  poles  are  all 
well  in  the  ground  :  for  the  proper  time  to  begin  to  lead  the 
plant  is  at  about  a  yard  high.  Let  it  be  confidered  what  each 
pole  may  bear,  and  fo  the  plants  proportioned  to  them.  Let 
each  flioot  be  led  to  the  proper  pole,  which  is  ufually  the  near- 
eff,  and  let  it  be  wound  once  or  twice  about  it,  in  a  diredfion 
according  to  the  courfe  of  the  fun,  for  the  heat  naturally  draws 
the  fhoot  that  way.  When  it  is  thus  fixed  to  the  pole  it  is  to 
be  tied  round,  to  keep  it  there.  Any  foft  matter  does  for  this 
purpofe ;  apiece  of  bafs,  or  withered  rufh,  or  a  fragment  of 

yarn„ 
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yam.  Let  them  be  tied  in  tWo  or  three  places,  but  Jet  a  great  deal 
of  caution  be  ufed  in  doing  it,  that  they  are  not  prefs’d,  for  the 
young  fhoots  are  tender.  The  heat  of  the  day  is  the  befl  time 


for  the  doing  this,  for  in  the  morning,  beino: 


being  full  of  juice,  they 


are  brittle :  the  heat  of  the  fun  evaporates  fome  of  it,  and  they 
then  will  better  bear  a  touch. 

■t  i  ■ 

After  this  there  muft  be  no  more  tying,  but  the  plants  will 
.'ilill  require  guiding,  to  keep  them  properly  to  the  poles.  We 
fhall  be  now  advanced  to  the  fecond  ftage  of  growth  :  our  hops 
which  have  been  tied  fome  little  time,  will  continue  fliooting 
^very  quick ;  and  in  general,  if  they  have  been  carefully  wound 
^and  tied,  they  will  follow  the  courfe  intended  round  the  pole, 
freely  and  favourably.  There  may  have  been  lefs  care  taken 
of  fome,  and  there  will  be  fome  plants  luxuriant  and  very  crofs- 
“grained,  that  will  ramble  from  their  poles,  and  hang  wild  and 
drooping.  Thefe  mud:  be  fet  right  with  the  hand,  for  the  firft 
week,  or  ten  days  :  toward  the  end  of  April  the  planter  muft 
liimtelf  go  over  his  whole  ground  again,  and  fee  what  farther  is 
amifs  in  the  fame  way.  The  tops  which  ftraggle  from  their 
polfes,  will  now  be  above  the  reach  of  his  hand  j  he  muft  there¬ 
fore  take,  a  forked  flick,  of  five  or  fix  foot  long,  and  with  this 
turn  and  diredl  them  properly  to  the  poles,  which  they  will 
^yeadily  enough  take  to  when  once  put  round,  though  they  had 
liraggled  naturally  ever  fo  much  from  them. 

.  A  fortnight  after  this,  that  is,  toward  the  middle  of  May, 
let  him  go  round  once  again^  with  the  famedefign.  His  work- 
^  men  mufl  have  general  orders  to  redlify  what  is  cafually  amifs, 
^from  day  to  day  ;  but  thefe  are  the  periods  whereat  he  fhould  go 
through  the  whole  himfeif.  When  we  advife  this  compleat  at- 
tendance,  we  fuppofe  the  ground  to  be  but  of  a  moderate  ex- 
tent,  and  the  planter  not  much  prefied  by  other  affairs.  When 
the  ground  is  larger,  and  the  owner  has  bufmefs  that  will  not 
permit  himfeif  to  attend,  he  mufl  depute  fome  careful  and 
faithful  perfon  ;  and  flill  follow  at  times  with  his  eye,  what  he 
does  not  execute  with  his  own  hand.  At  this  infpedlion  in 
^  May,  the  greatefl  care  is  required,  becaufe  it  will  be  the  laft 
time  of  going  over  the  ground  ;  and  becaufe  faults  at  this  time 
^  are  of  worfe  confcquence  than  any  other.  He  will  find  feveral 
plants  that  have  flraggled  from  their  ^  poles,  or  that  grow  crofly 
fince  his  lafl  reducing  of  them.  They  are  very  flrong  at  this  fea- 
fon,  and  the  leaft  fault  encreafes  to  a  great  one  prefentiy, 
therefore  let  him  go  over  them  now  with  redoubled  care.  Nei¬ 
ther  his  hand  nor  the  flick  will  now  reach  them  ;  whoever  does 
the  bulinefs  mufl  be  followed  by  a  labourer  with  a  ladder,  with 
a  back  to  it,  and  this  mull  be  fet  down  againff  the.  pole  where 

there 
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there  is  any  thing  amifs  :  every  fault  is  to  be  thoroughly  rec' 
tified,  and  they  are  then  to  be  left  to  themfelves  for  a  month. 

CHAP.  X. 

Of  clearing  the  ground  and  ralfing  the  hills. 

rpHIS  is  an  article  which  many  pra61:lfe  too  (lightly.  The 
hops  are  at  a  good  growth  toward  the  latter  end  of  May, 
and  being  dire<5led  rightly  in  their  courfe  along  the  poles,  they 
are  prepared  for  a  beneficial  crop.  We  are  now  to  proceed  to 
the  fliortening  the  plants,  but  as  it  is  a  month  before  that  is  to 
be  performed,  it  will  be  proper  to  confider  the  condition  of  the 
ground,  and  the  work  that  is  to  be  done  in  the  mean  time  be¬ 
low.  The  earth  is  to  be  ftirred  from  time  to  time  between  the 
hills,  and  weeds  are  to  be  deftroyed  as  they  rife  :  this  is  a  ge¬ 
neral  diredfion,  but  we  are  to  come  to  particulars  in  this  place. 
We  have  fpoken  of  hills  in  the  hop  ground  :  that  name  is  given 
to  them  in  confideration  of  what  they  are  to  be,  rather  than 
what  they  are  in  fo  young  a  ftate  of  the  plantation  as  that  we 
have  hitherto  defcribed  5  they  as  yet  rife  only  two  or  three  in¬ 
ches  above  the  level  of  the  reft,  and  are  of  a  fmall  diameter. 
We  fee  them  larger  in  old  grounds,  and  we  are  now  abolit  to 
enlarge  them  in  our  new  one.  Holes  were  dug  for  the  planting, 
thcfe  were  filled  with  compoft,  four  of  the  fets  were  planted  at 
the  four  corners  of  each  hole,  and  the  earth  was  raifed  two 
inches  over  their  tops,  which  were  on  a  level  with  the  furface  ; 
therefore  the  fpots  where  they  now  ftand  are  a  little  raifed,  and 
the  level  ground  between  is  plain,  as  the  harrow  left  it. 

In  this  condition  we  fee  it  in  the  beginning  of  June,  and  we 
then  are  to  begin  to  give  it  more  the  form  and  appearance  of  an 
older  hop  ground.  After  the  firft  (bower  let  a  number  of  la¬ 
bourers  be  fent  in,  with  an  overfeer  of  the  work  ;  he  is  to  fet 
them  to  pare  off  the  furface  of  the  earth  between  the  hills, 
about  two  inches  deep  :  himfelf  is  in  the  mean  time  to  be  at 
work  at  the  hills.  He  is  with  a  careful  hand  to  cut  away  all 
the  fuperfluous  (hoots  of  hops,  and  thoroughly  to  deftroy  all  the 
weeds  that  rife  upon  the  hills  ;  this  earth  which  the  labourers 
pare  from  the  furface,  is  then  to  be  (hovelled  to  the  adjoining 
hills,  and  carefully  laid  upon  them.  In  this  manner  they 
will  be  encreafed  both  in  height  and  breadth,  and  the  ground 
will  have  more  appearance  of  what  it  really  is.  We  mention 
the  fpade  for  this  purpofe,  becaufe  it  will  fuit  a  moderately  large 
ground.  In  a  very  fmall  one  the  handhoe  will  do  ;  and  in  a 
larger  the  horfehoe,  or  hoe  plow,  is  beft  of  all.  It  is  the 
beft  method  to  fet  out  with  a  large  piece  of.  ground  at  once, 
and  to  prepare,  it  for  this  inftrument  by  the  difpofition  of  the 
V  o  L.  III.  H  hills 
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hills  as  we  have  dire61:ed  ;  there  is  no  article  in  which  it  is 
more  largely  fervlceable  j  nor  will  any  hop  ground  fucceed  fo 
well  nearly,  as  one  that  is  fo  managed.  Whichever  method 
be  taken,  the  work  is  to  be  conducted  in  the  fame  manner,  the 
hills  are  to  be  raifed,  with  the  earth  thrown  up,  and  the  weeds 
to  be  deftroyed.  This  is  to  be  repeated  once  in  three  weeks ^ 
during  the  fummer,  in  the  fame  manner ;  always  taking  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  fome  rains  :  for  the  earth  cuts  better,  and  every 
thii^  is  more  compleatly  done  at  fuch  a  feafon.  This  perfectly 
kills  all  weeds,  and  the  earth  added  from  time  to  time,  keeps 
the  hills  moift,  and  gives  nourlfhment  to  fuch  new  roots  as 
fhoot  from  the  upper  part  of  the  fet. 

CHAP.  xr. 

Of  Jhortening  the  hop  plant. 

^HIS  is  much  more  eflential  to  the  fuccefs  of  the  plantation 
*■*  than  fome  imagine.  It  depends  upon  a  plain  and  certain 
principle  in  vegetation,  that  in  order  to  promote  a  plant’s  bear¬ 
ing  a  great  quantity  of  fruit,  it  is  not  to  be  fuffered  to  fpread 
too  much  into  leaves,  or  to  rife  too  much  in  height.  We  left 
our  hops  at  the  end  of  May  condu£l:ed  along  their  poles  ;  a  full 
month  they  will  be  growing  in  length,  but  at  the  end  of  that 
ftme  they  fhould  begin  to  branch.  Many  of  them  will  natu¬ 
rally,  but  fuch  as  do  not,  muft  be  put  into  the  way  of  if,  by 
taking  off  the  top  fhoot.  Some  prevent  the  (hooting  farther  of 
the  ftem  at  this  time  by  turning  it  from  the  pole,  and  this  fome- 
times  anfwers,  but  it  is  not  fo  certain  or  fo  fpeedy  a  way  as  the 
other.  The  ladder  with  its  ftay  is  to  be  brought  into  the 
ground  again,  and  fet  againft  every  hill  ;  fuch  plants  as  have 
begun  to  fpread,  are  to  be  left  to  nature  j  for  the  branches  will 
draw  the  nourifhment,  and  there  will  not  be  any  abundant 
quantity  fent  into  the  top  fhoot.  But  where  nature  pufhes  all 
her  ffore  that  way,  and  there  is  no  appearance  of  branches,  the 
bud  or  top  of  the  fhoot  is  to  be  pinched  off.  This  flopping  its 
progrefs  that  way,  will  give  all  the  fap  to  new  fhoots  and 
branches.  The  more  of thefe  there  are  the  better;  and  as  they 
feldom  grow  much  till  toward  the  end  of  June,  they  are  then 
prevented  from  being  luxuriant  by  the  great  quantity  of  fap  that 
is  fent  to  the  fruit. 

This  is  a  provifion  of  nature  in  favour  of  the  planter,  but 
he  muff  favour  it,  otherwife  accidents  will  interfere  and  pre¬ 
vent  much  of  the  advantage.  About  midffimmer,  the  hop 
plant  begins  to  branch  :  but  if  a  rainy  feafon,  or  any  other  ac¬ 
cident  tend  to  interrupt  this,  and  continue  its  growth  in  length, 
he  k  to  ffpp  it  by  pinching  off  the  bud.  A  plant  that  would 

have 
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have  run  into  a  ufelefs  ftem,  or  when  there  were  branches 
formed,  would  have  extended  them  to  a  great  length,  at  the 
expence  of  what  was  to  be  of  value,  will  by  this  management 
be  thrown  into  a  proper  courfe,  its  flem  fhortened,  and  the 
branches  flopped  in  their  growth  till  every  part  be  full  of  buds 
for  fruit. 

The  planter*  is  only  to  obferve  their  ripening :  in  this  he  is 
to  wait  the  courfe  of  nature,  he  ci^jn  do  nothing  to  aflxft  her  5 
and  he  is  only  to  watch  that  he  may  take  the  mofl  favourable 
opportunity  for  gathering  thofe  fruits,  the  free  growth  of  which 
he  has  promoted  by  his  induflry  and  care. 

CHAP.  XIL 

Of  the  gathering  of  hops, 

HOPS  begin  to  flower  about  the  lafl  week  in  July  i  in  a 
fortnight  after  this  the  fruit  begins  to  form  itfelf :  this  is 
s  called  the  belling  of  the  hop,  and  it  is  to  be  expedfed  in  the 
i  beginning  of  Augufl :  from  this  time  three  weeks,  in  a  good 
f,  feafon,  compleatiy  ripens  them.  So  that  the  planter  may  ex-* 
ji  pedf  them  in  condition  to  gather  in  very  favourable  feafons,  in 
i  the  end  of  Augufl  ;  in  middling  times,  in  the  beginning  of  Sep*> 

I  tember ;  and  in  the  worfl,  foon  after  the  middle  of  that  month. 

S  The  owner  mufl  watch  carefully  for  this  ripening :  let  him  be^ 
gin  the  lafl  week  in  Augufl  to  examine  them  daily,  and  fo  con- 
2:  tinue  till  he  find  them  fit  for  gathering.  The  marks  of  their 
r  ripenefs  are  thefe.  Firfl  they  change  colour.  This  is  a  fure 
if  token  that  their  maturity  is  coming  on :  after  this  they  begin  to 
i  fmell  fragrant  and  fweet ;  in  a,  few  days  after  the  feeds  ’upon 
examination  will  be  found  turned  brown.  Soon  after  this  the 
fci  hop  will  eafily  fall  to  pieces. 

Thefe  are  the  four  flages  of  ripening;  in  the  firfl  and'fecond 
i  that  period  is  coming  on  ;  in  the  third,  it  is  perfeif  ;  that  is, 
%  when  the  hop  has  changed  colour,  vrhen  the  fmell  is  flrong,  and 
I  the  feeds  are  brown,  it  is  perfe£tly  ripe  :  in  the  fourth  flage  it 
i  is  beofinning  to  fade,  for  this  is  the  courfe  of  nature.  When 
d  things  have  attained  perfection,  the  next  ftep  is  decay.  The 
%  I  progrefs  in  the  hop  is  very  quick.  When  the  owner  perceives 
liri  t  them  to  have  all  the  figns  of  ripenefs,  let  him  get  together  all 
t  the  hands  he  can  for  a  quick  gathering.  One  day  hanging  up- 
ii :  on  the  plant  after  they  are  fully  ripe  hurts  them,  and  if  there 
rii  ilhould  happen  a  windy  night,  he  may  receive  vafl  damage. 

*■  Many  gather  their  hops  irregularly,  and  by  that  fuffer  a  great 
K  deal  of  lofs.  The  beft  manner  is  this.  Begin  in  the  centre  of 
rh !  the  ground  :  cut  down  four  hills  that  fland  together,  cut  the 
jC  I  roots  even  with  the  ground,  then  lay  the  four  hills,  and  the 

H  2  ground 
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ground  that  is  between  them  all  level,  in  the  manner  of  a  floor: 
water  this,  beat  it  with  a  mall,  fuch  as  they  ufe  in  turfing, 
then  fweep  it  and  roll  it  with  a  heavy  roller.  This  will  be  a 
fine  level  floor  to  pick  the  hops  upon.  To  this  they  are  to  be 
brought  from  all  parts  of  the  ground,  if  it  be  a  finall  one ;  but 
in  very  large  grounds,  another  or  feveral  others  according  to  the 
extent,  are  to  be  made  in  difFerent  places,  for  the  convenience 
of  bringing  the  hops  from  every  part  to  them.  The  hops  are 
laid  on  this  floor,  and  the  pickers  are  to  fit  all  round  it,  and  to 
pick  them  into  balkets ;  the  floor  is  to  be  cleaned  and  fwept 
once  in  three  hours,  and  this  way  the  work  is  continued  till  all 
is  finiihed. 

In  taking  up  the  hop  plants,  let  the  perfon  go  round  thofe  he 
is  about  to  raife,  with  a  long  pole  in  his  hand,  with  a  (harp  hook 
at  the  end  of  it :  let  him  obferve  where  the  tops  of  thofe  poles 
be  is  about  to  take  up,  grow  entangled  with  others,  and  with 
this  hook  cut  all  thefe  gently  afunder.  Every  thing  is  to  be 
done  with  care  and  caution,  and  if  this  fhould  be  omitted,  the 
flaiks  would  pull  one  another,  and  fhake  ofF  the  fruit  in  re¬ 
moving.  When  the  plants  are  thus  cleared,  he  is  to  cut  them 
olF  at  the  bottom.  It  is  a  common  cuftom  to  cut  them  near 
the  ground,  but  this  is  a  great  error.  The  hop  is  in  a  condi¬ 
tion  of  ftrength  at  this  feafon,  vaft  quantities  of  fap  have  rifen 
for  the  filling  of  the  fruit,  and  they  continue  rifing,  fo  that  in 
cutting  the  plant  olF  near  the  ground,  a  wound  is  made  that 
bleeds  a  great  deal  to  the  weakening  of  the  root.  The  proper 
method  is  to  cut  them  a  yard  from  the  root,  and  they  mufl:  be 
taken  up  only  as  they  are  wanted,  proportioning  the  quantity 
taken  at  a  time  to  the  number  of  perfons  picking.  As  many 
plants  fhould  be  cut  off  at  once  as  will  find  them  employment 
a  quarter  of  a  day  ;  'tis  hazardous  to  venture  cutting  up  any 
more,  for  either  a  hot  fun,  or  a  fhower  of  rain  will  do  them  a 
great  deal  of  harm. 

When  the  plants  are  loofened  from  their  intanglings  at  top, 
and  cut  off  at  bottom,  they  are  not  to  be  unwound  from  the 
poles,  for  they  twifl:  themfelves  too  clofely,  and  too  irregularly 
about  them  for  that ;  the  poles  are  to  be  taken  up,  and  the  hops 
picked  off  while  the  plants  are  on  them.  The  method  is  to 
raife  the  poles  out  of  the  ground.  The  planter  fhould  have  a 
large  pair  of  knippers,  and  a  block  of  wood  to  lay  near  the 
pole,  that  while  the  opening  of  the  knippers  takes  hold,  their 
handles  may  have  the  effedf  of  a  lever.  Thefe  knippers  may 
be  of  wood  or  iron,  tbe  latter  is  more  expenfive,  but  better. 
They  fhould  be  made  with  very  long  and  firong  handles,  and 
fliould  open  like  a  fmith’s  tongs,  but  be  well  toothed  on  the  in- 
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I  fide.  Rock  the  pole  about  with  the  hand,  and  lay  the  block  of 
[  wood  near  it :  then  the  points  of  the  knippers  are  to  be  tbruft 
I  into  the  ground  open,  to  take  in  the  pole,  and  the  handles  are 
I  to  reft  upon  the  block.  When  they  are  clofed,  and  have  good 
i  hold,  the  pole  is  to  be  raifed  out  of  the  ground  by  bearing  a- 
gainft  the  block.  The  wooden  inftrument  for  this  porpofe 
nmft  be  a  large,  long,  and  ftrong  lever,  fplit  and  kept  open 
at  the  end.  There  muft  be  iron  teeth  in  this  open  part,  and 
it  is  to  be  ufed  exaifly  as  the  former.  The  hop  poles  fhould 
I  have  a  fork  at  the  end  for  the  better  keeping  the  top  of  the 
I  plant,  but  for  the  common  way  of  picking  upon  the  floor,  it 
I  is  heft  they  Ihould  not,  becaufe  they  come  the  eafier  oft’  when 
I  the  end  is  ftngle. 

The  picking  of  hops  muft  be  done  clean  :  fragments  of  ftalks 
^  diminifh  their  value.  The  little  thefe  foulneftes  add  to  the 
’  weight,  is  of  no  confideration  compared  with  the  redudiion  they 
i  occafion  in  the  price.  There  is  a  difpute  among  the  planters  at 
’  what  exadl  degree  of  ripenefs  it  is  moft  profitable  to  gather 
I  hops.  When  hops  are  but  moderately  ripe,  they  are  of  a  better 
i'  colour,  and  they  preferve  it  when  dry,  and  at  the  fame  time 
I  they  are  fure  to  retain  all  their  feeds,  in  which  their  greateft: 

:  virtue  lies  :  this  has  led  many  away  at  once  to  the  refolving  to 
I  gather  them  in  this  ftate.  The  ad^^antages  are  certain,  and 
:  apparent ;  but  let  us  examine  the  other  fide  of  the  queftion. 

The  hop  does  not  dry  to  fo  fine  a  colour  when  full  ripe,  and 
i  it  naturally  drops  fome  of  the  feeds ;  but  on  the  other  hand, 

I  the  full  ripe  hop  has  its  full  fubftance,  which  the  other  has  not : 
s  and  as  it  is  lefs  watery,  it  does  not  lofe  fo  much  weight  in  dry- 
!  ing.  Five  pounds  of  moderately  ripe  hops  yield  a  pound  dry, 

;  and  four  pounds  of  full  ripe  ones  do  the  fame.  Therefore 
3  though  the  others  bring  a  large  price  at  market,  yet  unlefs  it  bs 
!  larger  by  that  difference,  the  advantage  will  be  in  letting  the 
I  hop  ftand  to  its  full  ripenefs.  The  planter  may  take  his 
>  choice. 

CHAP.  xni. 

Of  the  drying  of  hofs, 

’  HIS  is  to  be  done  by  a  kiln,  and  tv'e  are  to  caution  the 
planter  to  be  very  quick  in  doing  it.  No  time  is  to  be  loft 
in  the  picking  after  the  hops  are  cut  up ;  and  when  they  are 
:  picked  none  is  to  be  loft  in  drying  them.  Their  lying  but  a 
little  while  together  will  heat  them  :  the  firft  effeef  of  this  is  the 
lofs  of  their  colour,  the  next  their  fmell.  Few  let  them  lie 
1  long  enough  to  incur  the  laft  damage,  but  the  former  is  too  fre- 
[  quent,  and  it  is  never  to  be  remedied,  It  may  happen  that  the 

H  3  kiln 
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kiln  is  full  when  a  great  many  are  picked  and  ready  for  drying. 
This  is  to  be  avoided  as  carefully  as  poflible,  by  proportioning 
one  part  of  the  work  to  anothef ;  but  if  it  happen,  the  method 
is  to  fpread  them  very  thin  upon  the  floor  of  fome  covered 
place  where  there  js  a  thopugh  air,  that  what  drying  they  thus 
get  naturally  may  be  regular.  A  fmall  quantity  of  hops  will 
dry  compleatly  thus  ;  and  a  larger  will  get  no  damage  in  lying 
a  day  or  two ;  and  it  mufl:  be  very  bad  management  indeed  if 
the  kiln  is  not  by  that  time  ready.  Nothing  is  fo  eafily  da¬ 
maged  as  the  hop  in  drying :  and  all  the  care  bellowed  in  the 
raiflng  of  it  is  thus  rendered  ineffecflual ;  for  the  price  is  reduced 
at  market,  and  the  value  alfo  for  home  confumption.  The  me¬ 
rit  of  the  hop  is  its  perfe6l  fragrance  and  fine  colour,  and  thefe 
can  never  be  preferved  but  by  fhe  moil  careful  manner  of  curing. 

Let  the  planter  be  cautious  not  only  that  his  hops  be  dried 
well,  l)ut  that  they  be  a|l  dried  alike.  If  one  parcel  differ 
from  the  reft,  let  him  keep  them  feparate  ;  for  one  pound  of 
ill  dried  hops,  mixed  with  fifty  of  tfie  beft  preferved  that  can 
be,  will  deftroy  the  true  and  rich  fmell  of  the  whole.  It  is  3, 
pra6lice  in  forne  of  our  hop  countries,  to  dry  them  in  a  malt 
kiln,  upon  a  hair  cloth.  In  Flanders  they  bujld  a  kind  of  kiln 
on  purpofe  ;  and  iri  fome  other  places  they  alter  the  malt  kiln 
for  this  ufe :  we  Ihall  give  the  planter  his  choice  of  thefe  feveraj 
ways,  but  not  without  pointing  out  to  him  which  deferves  the 
preference. 

CHAP.  XIV. 

Flemijh  manner  of  drying  hops. 


TH  E  method  ufed  in  Flanders  is  to  build  a  kiln  of  brick  ; 

which  is  a  room  of  about  ten  foot  wide.  The  door  is 
made  on  one  fide,  and  the  fire  place  is  in  the  center,  and  for  a 
room  of  ten  foot,  this  is  fifteen  inches  wide  in  the  clear,  and 
fo  man}^  deep,  and  its  length  within  five  foot  that  of  the  room  ; 
it  is  to  run  all  along  the  middle,  and  to  terminate  two  foot  and 
•$.  half  from  each  end  ;  that  the  perfon  who  has  the  care  of  the 
work  may  gp  round  it :  or  it  may  be  free  only  at  one  end  for 
paflage,  dnd  be  made  in  the  manner  of  the  fire  place  of  our 
common hnalt  kilns,  the  fire  pafling  out  at  holes  on  each  fide. 
This  ‘fire  place  muft  be  made  on  the  floor  :  and  four  foot  above 
the  top  of  it  is  to  be  the  fled,  whereon  th^  hops  are  to  lie.  This 
fnuft  have  a  w^all  of  three  or  four  foot  high,  to  keep  them  from 
falling  off. '  Adjoining  to  the  kiln  there  muft  be  a  room  into 
which  the  hops  are  fo  be  put  when  dry ;  and  a  window  is  to 
open  out  of  the  place  where  the  bed  is,  into  this  room,  that 


they  be  iliovelled  through  without  trouble.  The  beft  floor 
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for  the  bed  is  made  of  rails  like  our  pantile  laths,  they  are  to 
be  an  inch  fquare,  and  perfeftly  well  planed ;  and  they  are  to 
be  placed  a  quarter  of  an  inch  afunder,  that  the  heat  may  freely 
pafs  through,  and  the  fmalleft  hop  not  fall  out.  There  gene¬ 
rally  runs  a  beam  crofs  the  bed  in  the  middle,  and  the  rails  arc 
all  let  into  that  even  with  its  top. 

When  this  kiln  is  prepared,  the  hops  are  to  be  thrown  in  as 
they  are  picked,  one  bafketful  after  another,  till  the  whole  bed 
is  full,  and  they  lie  a  foot  and  half  deep  upon  it.  They  mull 
lie  as  they  fall,  and  not  be  prefled  down  any  way  :  only  it  will 
be  proper  to  draw  a  wooden  rake  over  the  furface,  that  they 
may  not  lie  thicker  in  one  place  than  another  ;  but  this  muft 
be  done  lightly.  When  the  hops  are  in,  the  fire  is  to  be  kind¬ 
led.  In  Flanders  they  burn  dry  wood,  and  that  often  but  of  an 
indilferent  kind ;  but  it  is  much  more  proper  to  ufe  charcoal, 
which  we  would  advife  the  planter  to  burn  himfelf,  with  a  par¬ 
ticular  care,  for  that  purpofe. 

The  Flemifh  hops  are  commonly  cenfured  for  having  an  ill 
fmell ;  and  this  is  owing  entirely  to  the  pracSlice  of  burning 
wood  under  them.  Let  the  clean  fuel  we  have  dire<9:ed  be 
ufed,  and  that  fault  will  be  perfedfly  avoided.  The  fire  muft 
be  a  pretty  good  one,  but  it  is  not  to  be  continued  all  along  the 
fire  place,  it  muft  be  only  |t  the  mouth  of  the  furnace  j  for 
being  well  kept  up  there,  the  air  which  pafles  through  will 
-  convey  the  heat  to  every  part  of  the  kiln.  This  fire  is  to  be 
continued  till  they  are  thoroughly  dry,  but  this  muft  be  carefully 
regarded,  for  they  fometimes  do  not  dry  equally. 

To  try  whether  they  are  dry  enough,  examine  them  at  top  ; 
if  they  are  thoroughly  dry  there  they  will  rattle  on  drawing  a 
flick  over  them ;  and  if  they  are  thus  dry  in  fome  places,  and 
lefs  in  others,  they  muft  be  thinned  where  they  are  dampeft, 
throwing  what  are  taken  off  upon  the  dryeft  places  :  thus  the 
fire  being  continued  they  will  foon  be  all  finifhed. 

The  great  care  is  to  keep  an  equal  quantity  of  fire  all  the 
time.  When  they  all  appear  thoroughly  dry  by  their  colour, 
afpe6l5  and  rattling,  they  are  to  be  tried  by  breaking  the  inner 
flalk,  if  that  fnap  freely  they  are  as  they  fhould  be.  If  they 
are  not  found  to  be  perfeclly  cured,  the  fire  is  to  be  continued  3, 
little  longer  ;  if  they  be  finifhed  it  Is  to  be  let  out,  and  the  hops 
are  to  be  fhovelled  out  at  the  window,  into  the  room  prepared 
for  receiving  them.  After  this  the  floor  of  the  kiln  is  to  be 
fw’ept,  and  what  feeds  and  broken  hops  have  fallen  through  the 
railing,  muft  be  got  together  and  put  to  the  reft.  Then  a  freffi 
quantity  of  hops  are  to  be  put  in,  and  the  whole  procedure 
fepeated. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP.  XV. 

*The  way  of  drying  hops  in  a  malt  kiln, 

This  method  comes  ealier  than  the  other,  where  there  is 
a  malt  kiln  in  readinefs,  becaufe  the  trouble  and  expence 
of  a  particular  building  is  faved.  The  ftrudture  of  a  malt  kiln, 
is  fufficiently  known.  The  manner  of  employing  it  for  the 
drying  of  hops  is  this  :  a  hair  cloth  is  to  be  ufecl  as  a  bed  for 
the  hops,  and  they  are  to  be  fpread  upon  it  fix  inches  thick. 
They  are  to  be  thus  kept  over  the  fire  made  in  the  ufual  way, 
till  they  are  half  dry ;  then  they  are  turned  with  a  fcoop  made 
for  that  purpofe,  the  lower  part  upwards,  and  the  upper  part, 
which  was  lead:  done,  lowed:  \  and  thus  they  are  to  lie  till  the 
-whole  quantity  is  thoroughly  dried. 

When  they  are  done  the  hair  cloth  is  removed,  and  they  are 
thrown  into  a  room  ;  where  they  lie  ready  for  bagging.  In  fa¬ 
vour  of  this  method  nothing  can  be  faid,  but  that  for  fmall 
quantities,  where  there  is  a  malt  kiln  near,  it  may  fave  ex¬ 
pence.  The  hop  branch  hov/ever  is  fo  profitable,  that  we 
Ihall  advife  the  farmer  to  fet  out  in  it  boldly,  taking  a  large 
ground,  and  not  fparing  the  fird  expence  :  fo  that  this  expedi¬ 
ent  will  be  of  little  fervice  to  him.  For  thofe  who  ufe  this, 
they  are  to  be  advifed  to  take  great  care  in  the  turning,  to  do 
it  gently;  and  to  ufe  clean  fuel  ;  and  keep  the  heat  uniform 
and  equal  during  the  whole  time. 

CHAP.  XVI. 

Cf  drying  hops  in  a  malt  kiln  fitted  to  the  purpofie, 

A  Better  method  of  drying  hops,  is  by  preparing  a  malt  kiln 
for  that  purpofe.  In  the  Flemidi  way  the  fire  mud  be 
continued  longer  than  in  any  other,  becaufe  there  is  fo  large  a 
body  of  hops  to  dry ;  and  as  they  are  never  turned,  the  under 
ones  will  be  more  done  than  the  upper,  and  mud  be  over-done 
in  the  drying  the  upper  ones  fufficiently  :  therefore  there  is  more 
time,  more  charge  in  watching,  and  more  fuel  than  need  be  ; 
and  a  great  part  of  the  hops  are  too  much  dried,  by  which  they 
lofe  both  v/eight  and  colour.  In  the  way  by  the  malt  kiln  and 
hair  cloth,  the  turning  is  a  great  inconvenience,  for  many  of  the 
hops  are  fhattered  and  broken ;  to  which  not  only  the  motion 
of  turning,  but  the  roughnefs  of  the  hair  cloth  contributes  ;  and 
a  great  deal  of  the  feed  is  fcattered  and  lod  by  the  motion. 
Thefe  are  lefs  inconveniences  than  thofe  in  the  Flemidi  way, 
but  they  are  very  great.  A  great  deal  of  the  virtue  of  the  hop 
is  In  the  feed,  therefore  this  is  a  damage  ;  and  Ihe  breaking  it 
ahvays  injures  the  price  at  market. 


We 
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'  We  (hall  attempt  to  give  a  method  that  has  been  pra6tifed  in 
fome  places  many  years,  and  the  advantages  are  fo  great,  that 
’tis  pity  it  fhould  not  be  univerfal.  Let  there  be  a  kiln,  the 
lower  part  of  which  fhall  be,  in  all  refpe^ls,  the  fame  with  that 
I  of  a  common  malt  kiln.  A  common  malt  kiln  may  be  ufed  for 
:  this  purpofe,  with  the  following  additions  ;  or  there  may  be 
r  one  purpofely  erected  in  the  fame  manner.  When  the  kiln  is 
j  fo  far  prepared,  the  bed  for  the  hops  is  to  be  thus  made.  Frame 
i  together  a  quantity  of  flips  of  deal  well  planed,  let  them  be 
j  three  inches  broad,  one  inch  thick,  and  of  fuch  length  as  fuits 
1  the  kiln.  Let  thefe  be  laid  checkerwife  one  over  another^  at 
)  four  inches  diftance  ;  let  thofe  which  lie  uppermofl:  be  let  into 
i  the  lower,  and  the  whole  furrace  kept  fmooth  and  perfectly 
I  even.  This  frame  mufl:  be  fupported  by  joilfs  fet  edgewife,  and 
i  fo  placed  as  to  lie  in  a  true  level.  Then  prepare  a  covering  for 
it,  of  that  ftrong  kind  of  tin  called  double  tin.  Let  the  mea~ 
fure  be  carefully  taken,  and  the  plates  of  tin  well  foldered  to- 
'  gether,  and  let  the  laying  of  the  feveral  plates  be  fo  contrived, 
that  the  joints  fall  upon  the  middle  of  the  ledges.  When  the 
,  frame  is  well  tinned  let  there  be  four  fides  of  boards  made  to  it. 
Three  of  thefe  are  to  be  fixed,  but  the  fourth  mufl:  have  hinges  : 
it  is  to  be  hooked  up  in  the  time  of  ufing ;  but  when  the  hops 
are  dried  and  are  to  be  removed,  it  is  to  be  let  down,  fo  that 
they  can  be  pufhed  gently  off  without  breaking.  When  the 
bed  is  finifhed  let  there  be  a  cover  prepared  for  it.  This  muft 
be  exactly  of  the  fame  length  and  breadth,  it  mufl:  be  made  of 
boards,  and  framed  together  ;  the  lighter  the  better.  The  face 
of  this  mult  be  covered  with  tin  plates,  laid  on  evenly.  This 
cover  is  to  be  hung  flat  from  the  roof  of  the  kiln,  at  a  confide- 
rable  height  above  the  bed,  bnt  fo  contrived  that  it  may  be  let 
lower  upon  occalion,  when  it  is  wanted.  The  bed  being 
thus  prepared,  and  its  cover  hung  over  it,  conveyances  for  the 
fmoak  mult  be  made  at  the  fides  and  corners  of  the  kiln,  and 
then  the  whole  is  ready. 

There  will  be  fome  expence  in  fitting  up  this  kind  of  kiln  at 
firft,  but  it  very  richly  anfivers.  Lefs  time  and  lefs  fire  are  re¬ 
quired,  and  almofl:  any  kind  of  fuel  will  ferve.  In  the  Flemifli 
way  there  is  a  great  error,  in  ufing  foul  fuel,  but  in  this  me¬ 
thod  lefs  caution  is  necefl'ary.  There  the  Irnoak  or  vapour  of 
the  fuel  lodges  among  the  hops  as  they  are  drying,  becaufe  the 
bottom  of  the  bed  is  open  ;  but  here,  as  that  is  covered  with 
tin,  the  vapour  never  gets  among  the  hops.  Suppofe  a  parcel 
of  hops  picked  and  ready  for  drying,  let  them  be  carefully 
emptied  into  this  bed  by  bafketfuls,  and  fpread  a  little  about  by 
the  gentle  motion  of  a  flick,  in  the  hand  of  a  perfon  who  can 

go 
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go  along  the  Tides  of  the  bed,  and  from  one  part  or  other  reach 
over  it ,  the  hops  are  to  be  fpread  about  till  the  bottom  of  the 
bed  is  covered  eight  inches  deep  with  them  pretty  evenly^  The 
fire  is  then  to  be  lighted  and  kept  up  equally,  till  the  lower 
part  are  dry,  and  the  greateft  quantity  of  the  moifiure  is  evapo¬ 
rated  from  the  whole.  Then  let  the  cover  be  gently  let  down 
till  it  comes  within  ten  inches  of  the  furface  of  the  hops,  the 
fire  being  all  this  time  continued  as  at  firfi; ;  the  elFedt  of  this 
cover  will  be  like  the  dome  of  a  reverberatory  furnace,  it  will 
reflect  back  the  heat  upon  the  hops,  in  fuch  manner  that  the 
top  part  fhall  foon  be  as  dry  as  the  bottom. 

When  all  are  dry  enough  the  hinged  fide  is  to  be  let  down, 
and  being  fupported  flanting  downwards  with  a  gentle  defcent 
from  the  level  of  the  bed,  the  hops  are  to  be  pulhed  out  care¬ 
fully  with  a  board  at  the  end  of  a  pole  :  and  the  fide  being  put 
up  again  all  is  to  be  continued  in  the  fame  manner,  with  a  frelh 
parcel  of  hops.  To  fave  the  expence  of  this  cover,  a  flat 
fcoop  may  be  ufed  to  turn  the  hops  when  they  are  two  thirds 
done,  but  this  is  fome  labour ;  and  all  motion  hurts  the  hops. 
The  expence  of  the  cover  need  not  be  any  thing  like  that  of 
the  bed,  for  rough  boards  will  ferve,  and  common  tin  plates 
nailed  on  will  perfe6i:ly  well  anfwer  for  the  facing  of  it.  In 
this  manner  the  price  is  moderate,  but  if  it  were  much  more  it 
would  be  eafily  faved  in  a  little  time,  in  the  advantage  the  hops 
get  by  drying  without  turning. 

CHAP.  XVIL 

Of  the  bagging  of  hops, 

WE  fhall  now  proceed  to  the  packing  the  hops  up  in  bags. 

A  room  is  to  be  prepared  for  receiving  them  from  the 
hiln.  This  mufl:  be  dry  and  airy. 

The  hop  is  not  to  be  packed  up  direclly  from  the  kiln,  for 
it  is  then  very  brittle.  They  would  be  brittle,  and  would  have 
too  much  heat  among  them,  and  this  not  going  off  freely  would 
damage  them.  They  muff  lie  in  this  room  till  they  have 
thoroughly  cooled  ;  and  they  will,  in  that  time,  grow  fo  tough, 
that  they  may  be.  preffed  in  packing  without  fear  of  hurting 
them.  Three  weeks  is  the  leaf!:  time  they  fiiould  lie  for  this 
purpofe,  and  according  to  the  feafon,  and  other  accidents,  it 
will  be  proper  fometimes  to  allow  them  a  month.  If  the  wea¬ 
ther  be  moderate  they  will  come  to  a  proper  toughnefs  very 
well,  'lying  open  5  bul  if  it  be  hot  and  dry  ’tis  heft  to  fpread 
blankets  over  therri.  The  room  into  which  the  hops  are  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  bed  of  the  kiln,  fhould  be  pretty  near  the  fame 
level  with  tbe  bottorp  of  the  bed;^  that  they  i|iay  pot  be  hurt  hy 
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falling  too  far  :  this  dfo  anfwers  another  purpofe ;  for  being  at 
this  height  there  may  be  another  room  under  it,  which  is  quite 
neceflary  for  the  bagging. 

In  the  middle  of  the  floor  of  the  room  into  which  the  hops  are 
received  from  the  kiln,  there  muft  be  opened  a  hole  communi-^ 
eating  with  the  room  underneath.  This  muft  be  four  foot 
long,  and  three  and  an  half  wide.  The  bag  into  which  the 
hops  are  to  be  received  muft  have  a  hoop  faftened  to  its  top,  the 
edge  all  the  way  round  is  to  be  turned  over  the  hoop,  and 
faftened  with  packthread  in  a  large  needle.  This  hoop  is  to  be 
of  fuch  a  fize  that  it  cannot  go  through  the  hole.  The  bag 
being  thus  prepared  is  to  be  let  thro’  the  hole,  the  hoop  fup- 
porting  its  top  remaining  above  j  and  this  is  to  be  very  well 
faftened  in,  becaufe  it  is  to  bear  the  weight  and  force  in  the 
treading.  The  bag  being  let  through,  tofs  in  a  fmall  quantity 
of  hops,  and  then  going  into  the  lower  room,  gather  up  fome 
of  them  to  the  corners,  and  tye  in  a  fmall  parcel  into  each 
corner,  with  a  packthread  put  ftrongly  round.  7^hefe  refemble 
toftels  or  pincufhlons,  and  are  very  ferviceable  afterwards  in 
managing  the  hops.  When  this  is  done  let  more  hops  be 
thrown  in,  and  let  the  man  who  packs  them  get  into  the  bag, 
difperfmg  them  evenly,  and  treading  them  down  as  faft  as  they 
are  thrown  in  :  this  is  to  be  'done  till  the  bag  is  full.  Then  it 
Is  to  be  unripped  from  the  hoop,  and  its  top  fowed  firmly  to¬ 
gether,  making  a  couple  of  little  bunches  at  the  corners,  as 
there  were  at  the  bottom.  In  thefe  bags  the  hops  are  ready  for 
the  market,  and  if  the  owner  have  a  mind  to  wait  for  a  more 
favourable  time  for  felling  them,  they  will  keep  in  a  dry  room 
without  damage. 

CHAP.  XVIII. 

Of  the  management  of  the  hop  ground  after  the  hops  arf  gathered^ 

WHEN  the  picking  is  over  clean  off*  the  ftems  of  the 
hops  from  the  poles,  and  lay  thefe  up  dry  for  another 
year,  the  heft  way  is  to  place  them  in  a  he^p  under  fome  ftied. 
In  large  grounds  ’tis  worth  while  to  ere6i:  a  ftied  for  the  feafon  of 
picking,  that  this  may  be  done  under  cover  :  the  fame  building 
will  then  ferve  for  keeping  the  poles  till  fpring.  Some  raife 
them  in  heaps  hollow  within,  and  ftanding  like  a  pyramid,  but 
the  outfide  poles  are  damaged  in  this  way,  and  the  tops  of  them 
all.  Others  lay  them  in  heaps  expofed  :  only  fpreading  the 
dry  plants  over  them,  but  this  rots  them.  The  method  of 
houfing  them  is  much  better  ;  and  the  poles  come  fo  dear,  and 
the  (bed  may  be  raifed  for  fo  little  price,  that  ’tis  worth  while 
to  do  it  only  for  that  purpofe.  The  ground  is  to  be  left  un¬ 
touched 
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touched  till  fpring:  but  it  will  be^needful  to  give  it  a  good  drefs- 
ing  then;  and  the  manure  fliouid  be  got  ready  during  the  dead 
feafon.  As  the  planter  ufed  a  compoft  for  receiving  his  fets  af 
firft,  he  is  to  follow  the  fame  method  in  dreffing  the  ground 
afterwards.  Hops  will  be  much  improved  by  dung ;  but  they 
cannot  bear  fuch  as  is  new:  It  will  utterly  deftroy  them.  Upon 
the  proper  condition  of  this  manure,  and  the  due  dreffing  of  the 
ground,  will  depend  the  fuccefs  of  the  next  year. 

Mix  ten  load  of  dung,  that  is  at  leaft  a  year  old,  with  tWQ 
load  of  common  garden  mould ;  and  half  a  load  of  fharp  fand : 
Hir  and  work  all  this  thoroughly  together  in  November,  and  let 
it  lie  till  fpring.  The  laft  week  in  March  plow  the  ground 
lightly  over,  then  bring  out  all  the  old  haulm  or  dry  ftems  of 
the  hops  that  were  taken  off  the  poles  the  laft  autumn,  lay  it  in 
heaps  in  different  parts  of  the  ground,  and  let  labourers  Ihovel 
fome  of  the  furface  of  the  ground  upon  the  heaps.  Then  fet 
them  on  fire  and  reduce  them  to  afhes.  Thefe  afhes  will  lie  in 
heaps,  and  let  the  compoft  laid  together  in  November,  be  now 
brought  into  the  ground,  and  equal  quantities  of  it  laid  on  every 
heap.  Let  a  labourer  mix  the  earth  and  afhes  with  the  com¬ 
poft.  And  this  becomes  an  extreamly  rich  manure,  and  agrees 
perfectly  well  with  the  hop.  As  foon  as,  this  mixture  is  pre¬ 
pared,  which  will  probably  be  within  the  week,  or  in  the  very 
beginning  of  April,  let  the  hills  be  opened,  and  they  are  to  be 
refrefhed  with  it. 

It  is  the  cuftom  of  many  to  drefs  the  ground  earlier,  but  ex¬ 
perience  has  fliewn  us  this  time  is  better.  The  hop  js  a  plant 
that  fhoots  late,  and  ftis  happy  for  the  planter  that  it  does ;  for 
when  a  forward  fpring  brings  the  fhoots  early,  there  generally 
happen  fome  injuries  to  them.  This  late  dreffing  keeps  them 
backward  in  fpringing,  and  at  the  fame  time  thoroughly  deftroy-* 
ing  the  weeds  fo  late,  they  do  not  rife  of  a  confiderable  time. 
The  manner  of  doing  it  is  this.  The  hills  are  to  be  one  after 
another  pulled  down,  and  the  roots  examined,  Thefe  are  of 
two  kinds,  the  old  and  the  new ;  the  old  are  all  to  be  preferred, 
and  the  new  which  fhoot  fideways  are  to  be  cut  away.  The 
old  roots  are  reddifh,  and  the  new  are  white,  fo  that  the  colour 
eafily  diftinguiflies  theni.  But  let  the  planter  remember  that  all 
the  new  roots  are  not  to  be  cut  off,  but  thofe  only  which  fhoot 
fideways:  fuch  as  run  downwards  are  to  be  preferved.  The 
fame  difcretion  is  to  be  ufed  with  the  fhoots.  The  old  fets  are 
to  be  preferved,  and  here  and  there  a  good  young  one  that  is 
well  placed,  is  to  be  left  with  them,  the  reft  are  to  be  taken  off; 
they  are  ready  for  planting  in  new  ground  if  wanted :  if  not  let 
them  be  thrown  away. 
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When  the  roots  and  fets  are  cleared,  let  the  earth  that  was 
I  taken  from  them,  and  that  removed  by  the  breaking  of  the  hills, 
be  thrown  into  the  fpaces  between  the  hills  ;  and  let  the  hills  be 
made  up  to  a  due  height,  with  the  mixed  compoft  and  afties,  and 
calcined  earth;  which  together  makes  an  excellent  manure. 
The  young  flioots  are  to  be  cut  ofF  at  an  inch  from  the  old  one 
this  firft  dreiling,  but  every  year  afterwards  they  muft  be  cut 
away  clofe.  It  will  often  happen  that  the  fet  of  a  good  hop  de¬ 
generates  into  a  wild  kind :  in  this  Cafe  let  the  hill  where  this 
Hood  be  marked  at  the  time  of  gathering ;  and  at  this  fpring 
dreffing  let  it  be  entirely  taken  to  pieces,  the  former  fets  removed, 
and  let  fome  of  the  beft  of  thofe  produced  by  the  good  kinds  be 
planted  in  their  place.  The  hills  muft  not  be  made  too  high  at 
firft,  becaufe  the  ground  is  to  be  pared  in  the  fummer,  and  thefe 
parings  are  to  be  laid  upon  them.  If  they  were  too  high  at 
firft,  they  could  not  bear  this  addition,  the  ufe  of  which  we 
have  fhewn  already. 

Some  of  the  hops  will  be  fhot  up  :  but  he  is  not  to  regard  this. 
The  cutting  ofF  a  top  at  this  feafon  does  no  harm  :  but  this  be¬ 
ing  once  done,  and  the  hills  made,  let  him  take  care  no  injury 
is  done  to  them  afterwards.  V ermin  and  poultry  are  to  be  kept 
off* ;  of  all  birds  he  is  to  be  the  moft  aware  of  the  goofe. 

CHAP.  XIX. 

Of  drejftng  an  old  hop  ground, 

H  E  hop  plant  comes  to  its  full  vigour  the  third  year,  and 
vyill  daft  a  great  while ;  but  time  wears  out  the  ftrength  and 
heart ;  and  fometimes  negledt  will  bring  the  ground  in  a  few 
yea.rs  to  the  condition  it  would  have  fallen  into  neceflarily  after 
thii^  full  period.  In  either  cafe  the  fame  method  is  to  be 
followed.  The  dreffing  of  the  ground  muft  be  begun  in  winter. 
Let  the  whole  fpace  between  the  hills  be  plowed  up  with  a  four 
coiiltered  plow,  that  it  may  be  cut  deep  and  thoroughly  broken : 
and  let  there  be  in  readinefs  fome  of  the  compoft  before  de- 
fcribed.  When  the  fpaces  are  broken  up,  let  the  hills  be  pul¬ 
led  down  as  far  as  can  be  with  fafety  to  the  plants,  and  let  their 
earth,  and  fome  of  that  which  is  neareft  them  in  the  fpaces, 
be  thrown  to  a  diftance,  and  bring  in  the  compoft  to  fupply  its 
place  about  them.  This  deep  plowing  will  deftroy  weeds,  and 
the  addition  of  new  ftufF  will  give  the  hops  the  advantage 
fo  far,  of  not  only  new  ground  but  very  rich.  There  is  another 
benefit  in  this  method  :  the  hop  is  at  once  encouraged  to  fend 
out  new  roots,  and  nouriiliment  is  provided  for  them. 

To  explain  tliis,  let  us  fet  before  the  reader  the  real  ftate  of 
a  decayed  hop-ground,  as  it  would  appear  if  the  whole  were 

expofed 
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cxpofed  to  the  eye.  Here  are  a  number  of  hills  with  ftrong  old 
plants  upon  them,  and  here  is  a  great  extent  of  ground  between 
and  about  them,  which  is  hard  at  a  little  depth.  The  furface  of 
this  ground  may  have  been  ftirred  to  four,  five,  or  fix  inches 
deep,  but  never  more  fince  the  ground  was  made  :  under  that  it 
is  perfedlly  firm,  as  if  never  broken  by  any  tillage.  The  roots 
of  hops  do  not  fpread  near  the  furface,  nor  fhould  be  fufFered  to 
do  fo.  Their  common  way  is  to  ftrike  deep  into  the  earth, 
and  there  to  fpread  every  way  to  a  great  diftance.  This  is  their 
natural  courfe,  and  in  this  they  fhould  be  encouraged.  In  an 
old  hop  ground  the  roots  have  gone  their  depth,  and  they  can¬ 
not  fpread  becaufe  of  the  hardnefs  of  the  earth  between.  The 
mould  in  the  hills  is  all  they  have  any  advantage  from,  and  that 
is  renewed  too  fuperficially.  In  this  cafe  the  hop  fends  its  roots 
but  a  little  way,  and  they  lie  in  an  earth  they  have  long  before 
exhaufted.  This  is  the  occafion  of  their  decay.  By  removing 
them  into  a  new  ground,  the  fame  plants  fucceed  greatly,  na¬ 
ture  therefore  is  not  exhaufted  in  them.  We  have  fhewn  how 
they  come  to  lofe  their  vigour :  and  we  have  faid  at  firft,  that 
at  fuch  time  the  common  pradtice  is  to  fet  them  in  a  frefh 
ground. 

We  have  fet  this  plain  ftate  of  the  cafe  before  the  planter,  ta 
fhew  him  that  this  is  the  wearing  out  of  the  ground  ;  and  as  wc 
are  about  to  propofe  the  renewing  it  by  tillage  inftead  of  giving 
it  up,  we  fhall  fhew  the  reafons.  We  have  advifed  planting 
the  ground  with  fruit  trees  in  time  :  fo  that  the  perfon  who 
chufes  to  give  up  his  ground  at  the  end  of  ten  or  a  dozen  years, 
may  do  it  to  the  beft  advantage  :  but  we  here  fhall  give  him  the 
choice  of  reftoring  it  to  its  vigour,  and  continuing  it  in  ftrength 
from  generation  to  generation. 

CHAP.  XX. 

Of  rejiortng  a  decayed  hop  ground, 

IN  the  condition  wherein  we  have  defcribed  the  hop  ground, 
the  common  pradfice  is  to  give  it  up  ;  and  this  was  reafonable 
upon  the  old  footing  of  agriculture  :  but  now  we  are  upon  a  new 
and  better  fyftem.  On  taking  up  a  root  of  an  old  hop  plant  in 
one  of  thefe  decay’d  grounds,  the  fibres  hanging  from  it  will  be 
found  few  in  number,  large,  and  often  mouldy,  or  decayed  at 
their  ends.  This  is  a  ftate  in  which  they  can  fnpport  the  plant 
but  poorly.  The  large  roots  in  all  growths  ferve  to  receive  the 
nourifhment  from  the  fmail  ones,  and  convey  it  to  the  reft  of 
the  plant ;  but  ’tis  the  fmail  ones  that  abforb  it  from  the  earth. 
There  are  few  of  thefe,  therefore  the  others  in  a  manner  lofe 
their  ufe,  and  the  plant  is  poorly  nourifhed.  There  are  no 
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fmali  roots  to  penetrate  into  the  earth;  nor  any  ground  ia 
a  condition  to  receive  or  fupply  them  with  nourifliment.  There¬ 
fore  we  muft  do  two  things  :  we  muft  occafion  the  plants  to  fend 
out  more  roots,  and  prepare  the  earth  to  give  them  free  palTage, 
and  aiFord  them  nouriflimejit.  How  we  fhall  make  the  plants 
fend  out  new  roots,  the  pra6tice  of  every  gardener  fliews  us. 
When  he  is  to  remove  any  plant,  he  cuts  off  the  ends  of  all  the 
roots  :  there  immediately  ftrike  out  a  great  many  new  ones  ; 
and  thefe  being  fmall  are  in  a  condition  to  imbibe  nourifhment. 
The  other  article  may  be  learnt  alfo  by  the  fame  familiar  ex¬ 
ample.  When  the  gardener  has  cut  the  roots,  he  opens  a  hole, 
and  ftirs  up  the  ground  about  the  place.  This  difpofes  the 
mould  to  give  free  paffage  to  thofe  new  roots,  and  to  afford 
them  nourifhment. 

Let  us  apply  the  principles  we  have  before  delivered,  and  this 
familiar  example  to  pradfice  in  reftoring  a  decayed  hop-ground. 
We  fay  the  earth  is  exhaufted,  but  that  is  a  miffake.  All  in 
the  middle  of  the  intervals  lies  hard  and  unpenetrated,  and  has 
done  fo  for  many  years,  no  roots  have  got  into  this  at  any 
depth,  therefore  this  is  not  exhaufted.  The  earth  about  the 
hills  being  exhaufted,  is  to  be  removed,  and  frefh  and  better 
matter  is  to  be  put  in  its  place,  and  the  others  being  thoroughly 
broken  and  divided  by  the  four-coultered  plow,  will  be  ready  to 
ferve  as  new  earth.  In  plowing  the  ground  let  the  plow  come 
as  near  to  the  hills  as  it  can,  and  cut  to  the  full  two  Ipit  depth, 
particularly  in  thofe  places.  This  will  cut  off  the  ends  of  all 
thofe  roots  which  ftiall  have  penetrated  fo  far  within  that  depth, 
and  the  ground  being  rendered  light  and  fine,  will  be  ready  to 
receive  freely  the  new  roots  they  fhall  flioot  from  their  ends, 
and  to  afford  them  nourifhment.  In  the  fame  manner  the  fpade 
wdll,  in  digging  down  the  hills,  cut  off  the  decayed  ends  of 
thofe  fhorter  roots  v/hich  never  extended  beyond  the  hill ;  and  a 
perfedliy  new  earth  will  be  added  here  for  them  to  ftrike  into, 
and  for  the  fupplying  them  with  nourifhment.  Thus  the  roots 
will  be  nearly  all  cut  off  at  their  ends :  they  will  be  put  in  a  con¬ 
dition  to  fend  out  new  ones  ;  and  there  will  be  earth  about  them 
to  receive  and  fupply  them  with  nourifhment ;  and  this  is  all 
that  is  required  for  the  moft  perfecff  growth. 

We  fee  therefore  that  a  ground  thus  treated  ought  to  yield  as 
well,  and  indeed  better  than  a  new  one,  becaufe  of  the  efta- 
blifhed  growth  of  the  fets :  and  I  may  almoft  venture  to  affirm, 
that  it  will  anfwer  exadtly  fo  in  practice.  What  I  am  propofing 
to  others  I  have  tried  myfelf  in  little;  and  am  now  pra^fifing  at 
large.  I  mended  one  corner  of  my  ground  in  this  way,  and  it 
anl wered  to  the  utmoft  expedlation :  I  am  repeating  the  fame 
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courfe  in  the  whole  ground,  and  have  no  reafon  to  doubt  but 
the  fuccefs  will  every  where  be  equal.  When  the  ground 
is  once  reflored  this  way,  the  common  horfehoe  or  hoe  plow, 
called  the  horfe-break,  is  fully  fufEcient. 

CHAP.  XXL 

Of  watering  a  hop  ground, 

HERE  remain  fome  few  particulars  to  be  mentioned,  as  to 
the  management  of  a  hop  ground.  The  principal  of  thefe 
is  watering.  It  is  not  neceffary  every  year;  and  happy  for  the 
planter  that  it  is  not,  for  ’tis  a  bufmefs  of  great  fatigue  : 
but  fometimes,  whatevA*  be  the  expence  or  labour,  it  will  be 
found  worth  while  to  do  it.  This  depends  upon  the  feafons. 
When  nature  follows  her  ufual  courfe  the  planter  need  give  him- 
felf  no  trouble  to  affiil  her ;  but  he  is  to  know  what  affiftance 
fhe  fliould  afford,  and  when  that  is  wanting  he  is  to  help  her  by 
art. 

Thus  fpring  is  a  feafon  in  which  there  are  fhowers,  nature 
intends  this,  and  all  vegetables  require  it :  but  there  are  feafons 
in  which  the  courfe  of  nature  is  interrupted  :  in  thefe  let 
the  planter  in  the  hop  bufmefs  aflift  her  at  whatfoever  expence. 
No  plant  requires  the  fpring  rains  more  :  fome  Vv^ill  do  without 
them  for  the  time,  and  recover  afterwards  when  they  fall,  if  ever 
fo  late ;  but  if  the  hop  be  defrauded  of  its  due  watering  in 
fpring,  it  will  be  feen  in  the  fruit  in  autumn. 

We  have  obferved,  that  in  the  choice  of  a  piece  of  ground, 
the  planter  fhould  fix  upon  a  place  where  there  is  water  near. 
The  time  of  watering  is  a  material  confidetation.  It  is  not  to 
the  advantage  of  the  hop  to  fhoot  early,  becaufe  the  plant  is  by 
that  thrown  in  the  way  of  many  accidents.  The  firfl  feafon  for 
watering  is  juft  before  the  ground  is  pared,  and  the  hills  are 
made  up.  This  will  difpofe  the  hops  to  fhoot  vigoroufly  when 
it  fhould ;  that  is,  when  the  hills  are  in  a  condition  beft  to  fup- 
port  their  growth.  If  the  feafon  prove  tolerably  good,  the 
trouble  of  watering  concludes  at  this  once  ;  but  if  no  rains  fall 
in  the  following  month,  it  muft  be  repeated  at  the  end  of  that 
time ;  and  if  the  enfuing  fummer  continue  dry,  it  may  be  re¬ 
peated  once  more  about  the  time  of  the  hops  flowering.  No** 
thing  contributes  to  fill  and  perfect  the  fruit  fo  much  as  a  pro¬ 
per  degree  of  moifture  at  the  right  feafons.  A  fufficient  quan¬ 
tity  of  Vv^ater  is  to  be  allowed :  to  do  it  fightly  is  not  to  do  it 
at  all  :  the  planter  throws  away  his  expence,  becaufe  he  grudges 
to  do  what  is  fufficient.  The  hop  is  a  large  plant,  and  great 
fupplies  both  of  water  and  earth  are  to  be  given  it,  or  it  will 
never  fupport  itfelf  to  any  advantage. 
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Every  time  the  ground  is  watered,  let  the  fpace§  be  pared 
afrefli,  and  the  parings  added  to  the  hilL  The  vapour  of  the 
water  afcending  through  thefe  parings,  mellows  and  foftens 
thenij  fo  that  they  become  an  excellent  manure  as  well  as  fliel- 
ter ;  and  the  weeds  are  deftroyed  by  the  fame  operation.  Some¬ 
times  particular  plants  of  the  hop  will  fucceed  but  poorly,  or 
fingle  hills  will  dwindle  when  the  reft  flourifh.  Let  thefe  hills 
be  watered  frequently  with  water  in  v/hich  pigeon’s  dung  is 
mixed  j  making  a  bafon  round  the  plants,  that  none  may  he  loft. 
If  this  does  not  fucceed,  let  the  hills  be  carefully  opened,  and 
Ibmu  hog’s  dung  mixed  with  rich  earth,  be  put  in  about  the 
l-oots,  About  November  let  the  ground  be  particularly  well 
dug  round  thefe  hills,  and  they  will  equal  the  beft  of  the  others. 

Having  laid  down  the  general  method  of  managing  the  hop 
ground,  we  fliall  communicate  to  the  publick  certain  improve¬ 
ments  upon  the  common  pradfice.  They  have  come  into  pur 
hands  in  the  form  of  letters,  from  various  perfons. 

LETTER!. 

On  the  choice  of  ground^  and  manner  of  planting,, 

S  I  R, 

“  If  the  experience  I  have  had  in  the  hop-way  is  of  any  ufe,  Ilhall 
be  glad  to,  ferve  you.  If  you  expeft  a  good  ground,  let  it  be  free 
to  the  air.  I  find  wherever  the  air  can’t  get  through,  hops  blaft, 
“  and  in  the  middle  of  the  ground  they  fhall  be  all  fpoiled,  at  the 
“  fame  time  they  are  quite  good  at  the  fides.  One  great  elm  in  a 
“  neighbour’s  ground  has  fpoiled  me  many  a  bag  of  hops,  it  Hands 
“  juft  where  the  air  fhould  pafs ;  and  there  are  two  others  behind  it, 
“  fo  that  I  am  there  quite  choaked  up  :  my  hops  for  eight,  ten,  or  a 
“  dozen  hills  juft  there  are  many  years  fpoiled,  while  all  the  reft  are 
“  in  good  order. 

“  I  find  it  inconvenient  to  have  all  my  hops  ripen  at  a  time,  for 
there  is  no  getting  hands  enough  to  manage  them.  For  this  reafbu 
“  I  now  plant  three  forts ;  the  early  white,  the  long-white,  and  the 
“  oval.  The  firft  of  thefe  ripens  a  fortnight  before  the  two  others, 
“  and  the  oval  is  commonly  a  week  later  than  the  long  white.  SoT 
“  have  three  fcafons.  The  early-white  don’t  yield  a  great  crop,  but 
“  they  come  early  to  market,  and  fetch  a  price,  fo  I  find  one  thing 
“  anfwers  for  another :  and  this  I  know,  ftnee  I  followed  this  way, 
“  I  have  always  more  profit,  than  I  ufed  to  have,  and  not  half  the 
trouble.  If  others  will  do  the  fame,  they’ll  find  the  truth  of  what 
I  fay. 

I  am,  with  refpedt, 

Your  humble  fervant, 

ARTHUR  COLLINS, 

L  E  T- 


VoL.  III. 
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L  E  T  T  E  R  II. 

On  the  planting  and  management  of  hops  the  jirji  year, 

SIR, 

Whereas  it  is  the  common  way  to  plant  four  fets  of  hops  in  a 
hill,  one  at  every  corner,  I  bethought  me  in  planting  a  new  hop 
ground,  to  try  praftices,  and  plant  more :  in  fome  I  put  tw^elve  fets, 

««  three  on  each  iide,  in  other  fome  ten,  in  fome  eight,  and  in  others 
ieven,  £x,  five,  and  others  four ;  in  fome  alfo  I  put  only  three,  and 
in  others  two,  and  in  a  few  but  one  plant  a  piece,  flicking  it  jufl: 
in  the  centre. 

‘‘  By  what  I  find  after  many  years  trial  in  this  new-fafhion’d  hop 
ground,  our  planters  have  not  found  out  the  right  number.  Where 
**  I  have  only  one  hop  in  a  hill,  it  bears  full  as  much  as  two  in  the 
common  way  ;  and  where  I  have  ten  or  a  dozen,  they  flarve  one 
another;  and  don’t  yield  fo  much  as  four.  Upon  the  whole,  plac- 
Ing  the  hills  at  the  common  diftance,  each  will  very  well  feed  fix 
plants,  if  the  ground  be  well  tilled  between,  and  they  will  yield 
every  one  nearly  as  much  as  one  where  there  are  only  four.  Fut 
fuppofe  the  fix  thus  yield  as  much  as  five,  when  there  are  only  four 
on  a  hill,  flill  it  is  gaining  a  great  advantage. 

“  My  fingle  plants  are  liable  to  feweft  damages,  and  the  thickefl 
planted  to  mofl :  but  I  don’t  fee  any  material  difference  in  that 
way,  between  fix  and  four  on  a  hill.  This  I  thought  good  to  tell 
for  the  benefit  of  others :  depend  upon  it  fix  plants  in  a  hill  is  the 
bell  number  can  be  raifed. 

There  is  one  thing  more  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  tell  you  of.  We 
have  a  way  here  of  lofing  the  firft  year  of  a  new  hop  ground,  hav- 
ing  a  notion  that  to  let  the  plants  bear  the  firft  year,  weakens  them 
for  ever  afterwards.  I’ll  tell  you  how  that  is.  If  the  ground  be 
planted  in  fpring,  as  fome  do  it,  then  there  is  fo  little  time  between 
that  and  the  hop  feafon,  that  there  will  be  a  fmall  produce  :  but  the 
right  feafon  of  planting  is  the  beginning  of  Oftober,  and  in  that 
.  cafe  the  fets  root  before  the  cold  of  the  winter,  and  have  time  to 
6c  flrengthen  themfelves  in  the  ground  for  the  fpring  fhoot.  They 
will  therefore  come  up  flrong,  and  as  well  as  fome  fpring-planted 
hops  the  fecond  year.  In  this  cafe  they  will  yield  a  very  good  pro- 
.  duce  the  firft  fummer,  and  it  is  a  very  idle  and  wafteful  thing  to 
negle£l  gathering  of  them,  i-have  found  it  thus  in  many  other 
“  things  concerning  hops :  people  follow  one  another’s  praflice 
right  or  wrong,  without  confidering  that  what  is  right  in  one  re-- 
fpeft,  may  be  wrong  in  another.” 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  humble  fervant, 

LETTER  III. 

On  the  picking  of  hops* 

SIR, 

I  have  found  many  inconveniencies  attending  the  ufual  way  of 
picking  of  hops  in  the  open  ground,  for  which  reafon  I  have  now 

many 
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“  many  years  built  a  place  for  that  purpofe.  I  am  fenfible  the  name 
‘‘  of  building  is  enough  to  ftartle  people  not  ufed  to  thefe  things,  but 
“  mine  is  only  a  flied  :  the  coft  very  little,  and  the  convenience  great 
“  on  many  occalions.  My  fhed  is  only  a  top,  two  ends;,  and  a  fide, 
‘‘  being  open  all  the  length  one  way ;  and  the  materials  are  of  the 
“  cheapeft  kind.  The  length  is  two  and  twenty  foot,  and  the  breadth 
“  twelve.  This  conveniently  holds  two  frames  in  the  picking  feafon ; 
“  and  at  all  other  times  it  ferves  to  houfe  the  tools,  to  put  by 
any  thing  like  to  be  wanted,  and  in  winter  to  lay  by  the  poles.  I 
never  have  my  poles  above  twenty  foot  long,  fo  there  is  two  foot 
“  over  room  to  hold  them. 

“  In  the  picking  feafon  I  fet  up  two  frames  lengthways  in  the  fhed, 
and  have  juft  room  for  the  people  to  fit  back  to  back  between  them. 

My  frames  are  feven  foot  and  a  half  long,  and  three  and  a  half 
“  wide;  they  are  made  of  nothing  but  four  pofts  for  corners,  fet 
up  firm  in  the  ground,  with  a  hair-cloth  tacked  over  them,  and  a 
couple  of  forks  to  hold  up  the  poles.  The  poles  are  laid  over 
thefe,  with  the  vines  upon  them,  and  the  pickers  work  along 
“  the  fides,  and  at  the  ends,  picking  the  hops  into  the  cloths. 

Thus  I  find  no  damage  nor  danger  from  wdnd,  fun,  or  fliowers, 
and  my  work  in  every  refpeft  goes  on  better  than  my  neighbours. 

“  Many  of  them  make  the  fame  fort  of  frames  that  I  do,  remov- 
“  ing  it  from  one  part  of  the  ground  to  another ;  but  I  have  alw^ays 
found  the  fixed  Ihed  beft,  and  mine  are  not  fmall  grounds.  The 
poles  are  ready  to  be  laid  up,  and  there  is  no  danger  of  accidents. 
“  My  hops"  are  picked  clean  and  dry,  and  they  are  not  after- 
wards  broke  by  tumbling  about,  for  it  is  only  taking  up  the  ends 
“  and  fides  of  the  hair-cloth,  and  they  are  carried  away  as  it  were  in 
a  bag  diredlly  to  the  kiln,  where  they  are  emptied  into  the  bed  for 
drying.”  §  I  R, 

Your  very  humble  fervant, 

R—  R— , 

CHAP.  XXIL 


0/'  fi.ax, 

The  value  of  flax  is  encreafed  by  the  eafy  manner  in  which 
it  is  cultivated.  Scarce  any  produce  may  be  made  tQ 
bring  in  greater  advantage,  and  none  is  fo  much  negledled. 
We  import  from  abroad  at' a  great  price,  what  we  might  raife 
as  well  at  home.  We  have  laid  down  in  the  preceding  chap¬ 
ters,  the  method  of  managing  hops ;  an  article  of  difficulty, 
which  yet  in  many  places  is  executed  with  great  familiarity  :  and 
we  hope,  from  the  light  wherein  we  have  fet  it,  that  it  will  be 
fo  in  many  more.  What  we  have  to  fay  of  flax,  though 
we  fhall  deliver  its  management  as  fully,  will  be  comprized  in  a 
fmaller  compafs,  and  the  trouble  of  the  perfon  who  fhall  be  in¬ 
duced  to  raife  it,  wijl  come  in  a  much  fmaller  and  fhojtet 
way, 

I  2 
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Flax  is  a  llesider,  tall,  and  pretty  looking  plant.  It  is  too 
tender  to  keep  itfeif  well  upright  hngly,  but  in  a  field  where  it 
is  Ibwzt  together  In  a  body,  nothing  ftands  better.  Flax  is  an 
annual  plant.  Its  root  is  fmall  and  fibrous ;  the  ftalk  is  fmooth, 
and  it  riles  to  three  or  four  foot  in  height.  The  leaves  are  fmall 
and  narrow,  and  of  a  pale  green  :  the  ftalk  grows  ftrait  and 
fisigle  to  the  top,  where  It  divicjes  into  three  or  four  little 
branches,  and  on  thefe  grow  the  flowers,  and  after  them  the 
fruit,  contaioifig  feveral  feeds.  The  flowers  are  large  and  blue. 
Each  flower  Hands  in  a  fmall  cup,  made  of  five  pointed  leaves  : 
the  flower  confifts  of  five  leaves ;  narroweft  at  the  bottom, 
fo  that  the  whole  has  the  fliape  of  a  funnel.  In  the  center 
fend  five  Ihort  filaments,  each  having  at  the  top  a  knob  or  but¬ 
ton,  lhaped  like  an  arrow’s  head  ;  and  in  thefe  is  the  young 
fruit,  on  which  grow  five  very  fhort  and  fmall  threads,  bend¬ 
ing  at  their  tops,  and  having  no  knobs  or  buttons  on  them. 

In  the  hop  thofe  fmall  knobs  on  the  filaments,  contain  a  dull 
that  impregnates  the  fruit,  and  perfedfs  the  feeds ;  they  are  of 
the  fame  siature  in  all  other  plants,  but  in  this,  as  in  moft,  they 
fend  together  with  the  rudiment  of  the  fruit,  in  the  bottom  of 
the  fame  flower :  whereas  in  the  h^p,  and  a  few  others,  they 
grow  in  diflereiit  flowers  upon  the  fame,  or  upon  different  plants 
©f  the  fame  fpecies.  The  hufbandman  will  not  be  difpleafed" 
that  we  thus  inform  him  of  the  nature  of  flowers ;  we  would 
isave  him  ignorant  of  nothing  that  relates  to  his  profeflion,  and 
this  is  no  idle  curiofity :  he  who  heft  underftands  plants,  will 
bell  raife  them.  When  the  duH  from  thefe  buttons  has 
ihed  itfeif  upon  the  crooked  filaments  which  Hand  among 
them,  and  which  rife  from  the  young  fruit,  the  leaves  of 
the  flower  fall  off.  Although  they  are  the  gaudieft  part  of  the 
plant,  they  are  of  no  other  ufe  than  to  defend  thefe  threads  from 
injuries,  while  their  duH  is  ripening.  The  threads  alfo  fall  off, 
and  as  in  this  cafe  of  the  flax,  fo  in  all  others,  nothing  remains 
but  that  Kidiment  of  the  feed-veflel :  this  increafes  in  fize,  and 
when  ripe,  is  of  a  roundiih  fhape,  marked  v/ith  five  flight  ridges, 
and  terminates  in  a  point.  It  contains  ten  cells,  in  which 
arc  the  feeds  :  thefe  are  of  an  oval  pointed  form,  fmooth,  flat¬ 
ted,  and  brown,  and  there  is  only  one  of  them  in  each  divifion. 
This  35  die  herb  which  affords  our  linnen.  ft  has  been  known 
in  early  ages,  the  Greeks^having  called  it  by  the  fame  name, 
and  ufed'  it  to  the  feme  %>urpofes  :  and  it  feems  to  have 
been  originally  a  native  of  fome  of  the  Eafeern  countries,  tho* 
it  Is  not  eafy  to  trace  the  time  of  being  brought  into  the  north. 
At  prefent  ki.s  cultivated  in  niafe  kingdomSa  and  deferves  to  be 
uiach  ETioi-e  (q  ia  England. 
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CHAP.  XXIII. 

Of  the  feveral  kinds  of flax^  and  the  choice  of  the  feeds, 

one  thing  to  fpeak  as  a  botanift,  and  another  as  21 
X  hufbandman :  the  curious  in  plants  reckon  twenty  kinds 
of  flax,  but  the  farmer  needs  to  know  only  one.  The  Sax  juH 
defcribed  is  the  only  one  raifed  any  where  for  ufe.  We  fee  a 
kind  of  flax  wild  about  the  borders  of  fields  in  fome  places,  and 
it  has  been  difliinguiihed  as  different  from  the  other,  but  it  rifes 
from  feeds  of  flax  fcattered  by  accident,  and  only  differs  in 
being  fmaller  and  weaker.  In  a  crop  of  flax  a  great  deal  will 
depend  upon  the  goodnefs  of  the  feed  ^  and  this  ripens  poorly  for 
a  continuance  in  England. 

Moft  of  our  neighbours  import  the  feed  of  flax  from  Finders  : 
but  it  is  better  to  get  it  from  the  eaff.  Eveiy  plant  has  its  native 
ground  on  which  it  rifes  to  the  greateft  perfeS:ion ;  its  ripening 
the  feed  is  the  compleat  perfedfion  of  its.  growth :  and  this  will 
be  befl:  done  where  it  is  native.  It  is  natural  to  fuppofe  flax  ori¬ 
ginally  came  from  the  eaff,  and  it  no  where  ripens  its  feed  ip 
well.  For  this  reafon  we  advife  to  get  the  firif  feed  from  the 
Levant.  Enough  of  it  is  imported  every  year,  only  let  him 
take  care  to  enquire  for  the  right  fort,  and  to  deal  with  a  perfon 
of  integrity.  When  he  has  once  a  quantity  of  this,  it  will  be 
fufficienrfor  feme  time:  the  feed  of  his  own  growth  raifed  from 
this  will  be  good  three  crops,  if  it  ripen  favonrably,  but  by  that 
time  he  will  find  it  run  weak,  and  he  mufl:  have  a  freih  parcit^l 
from  the  fame  place. 

C  H  A  P.  XXIY. 

Of  the  proper  land  for  faxy  and  the  preparing  it, 

WHEN  the  hufbandman  has  his  feed,  he  is  to  confider  on 
what  parcel  of  his  land  to  fow  it.  To  raife  it  to  advan¬ 
tage,  it  muft  have  the  heft  ground  that  can  be  given.  Flax, 
though  a  fmali  rooted  herb,  exhaufes  a  vaft  quantity  of  nourifh- 
ment.  Infomuch  th^^t  will  impoverifh  the  richeft  piece  of  land 
in  a  little  time,  but  it  very  well  pays  the  damage.  The  field 
to  raife  it  to  advantage,  muff  have  a  light  deep  mellow  foil,  the 
more  like  garden  ground  the  better,  and  it  will  never  fucceed  fo 
well  as  when  it  comes  upon  a  new  piece  of  tillage.  A  tich 
loam  is  moft  proper :  and  ^tis  much  the  beft  to  fow  it  on  new 
broke  up  ground.  The  converting  of  pafture  into  arable,  if 
the  foil  fuits  flax,  is  a  very  beneficial  opportunity  for  (owing  it : 
but  it  will  fucceed  very  well  upon  a  broke  up  faintfoin  lay;  for 
the  flax  roots  fhallow,  and  the  faintfoin  very  deep,  fo  that  the 
furface  of  the  ground  is  left  unexhaufted,  Gn  fuch  a  field,  flax 
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will  yield  a  more  profitable  crop  than  any  thing  whatever ;  but 
to  continue  the  benefit,  he  muft  change  not  only  his  feed,  but 
his  ground  at  proper  feafons,  for  the  fame  land  will  not,  with 
any  management  whatever,  bear  many  fuccefiive  crops  of  flax:. 

Mr.  Tuil  has  faid,  that  by  his  method  of  hoeing  between  the 
rows,  one  piece  of  ground  v/ill  maintain  the  fame  kind  of  crop 
ever  fo  long.  Flax,  whofe  culture  probably  Mr.  Tull  had  not 
experienced,  proves  the  contrary ;  no  culture  or  management 
whatfoever,  will  enable  the  fame  piece  of  ground  to  bear  crop 
after  crop  for  feveral  years.  We  do  not  give  this  as  a  proof  that 
the  new  hufbandry  is  not  proper  for  flax;  on  the  contraiy,  no 
crop  whatfoever  agrees  better  with  it;  nor  is  this  to  be  raifed 
any  way  with  near  the  benefit  that  it  is  by  the  drill  and  hoe 
plow;  but  ftill  the  fame  land  will  not  continue  to  yield  it  well. 
Half  a  dozen  Crops  are  the  moft  that  can  be  got  from  a  good 
field  by  this  method  :  and  it  is  not  eafy  to  get  more  than  four  by 
the  common  hufbandry.  After  this  the  field  muft  be  well  ma¬ 
nured  for  preparing  it  to  raife  fame  other  crop,  and  the  next 
flowing  of  flax  is  to  be  upon  fome  other  ground. 

The  nev/  hufbandry  is  better  than  any  other  method;  but 
it  does  not  come  up  to  all  that  has  been  written  of  it. 

Th6  farmer  has  his  feed  of  the  right  kind,  and  has  fixed 
upon  the  piece  of  ground  where  he  will  fow  it;  the  next  thing 
then  is  to  prepare  for  its  reception.  The  great  points  here  are 
two.  To  break  the  earth  very  fine,  and  to  keep  down  weeds. 
We  fuppofe  the  piece  of  land  to  be  new  broke  up,  it  is  to  be 
wrought  over  feveral  times,  to  reduce  it  to  the  needful  finenefs, 
and  the  flax  will  never  thrive  fo  well  as  if  it  be  flown  on  land 
laid  as  level  as  the  border  m  a  garden.  Let  the  ground  have 
the  laft  working  about  the  third  week  in  March,  and  then  let 
the  feed  be  flown.  There  are  two  ways  of  doing  it,  that  by  the 
drill  and  by  hand:  on  the  former  we  fliall  be  more  particular, 
becaufe  we  have  experience  upon  a  trial,  which  perhaps  no 
others  have  made  in  this  kind. 

CHAP.  XX¥. 

Of  the  fowing  of  flax, 

Flax  may  be  raifed  in  very  good  crops  by  the  common 
method,  but  experience  fhews  it  may  be  done  much  better 
the  other  way.  The  great  damage  to  flax  is  by  weeds ;  and 
thefe  can  no  way  be  deftroyed  fo  perfeddly  as  by  the  horfehoeing 
method.  The  reafon  weeds  do  fo  much  damage  is,  that  in  the 
firft  ftioot  it  is  for  fome  time  very  weak.  In  the  common 
methods  weeds  rife  with  it,  and  being  ftrong  they  get  the  better 
of  it.  This  the  perfons  who  raife  flax  well  know,  but  they  do 
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not  know  how  to  prevent  it:  they  have  tried  many  methods; 
but  feme  of  them  have  been  fruitlefs,  others  prejudicial.  It  is 
for  this  reafon  we  recommend  the  horfehoeing  hufbandry  for 
flax,  the  fuccefs  of  which  we  have  proved  by  trial. 

As  fome  may  be  bigotted  to  the  old  way,  we  fhall  lay  down, 
the  needful  diredlions  for  doing  it  in  the  beft  manner,  accord¬ 
ing  to  that  pradfice;  and  afterwards  proceed  to  the  other.  If 
the  farmer  chufes  to  raife  flax  according  to  the  old  method,  he. 
muft  lay  his  ground  even,  with  all  the  clods  broke;  then  he 
muft  fee  his  feed  fown  by  hand,  in  the  mofi  careful  manner," 
by  fingle  caff.  This  done  he  is  to  go  over  the  land  lightly, 
with  a  couple  of  fine  harrows  joined  together.  The  time  of 
Towing  flax  is  the  lail:  week  in  March,  but  if  the  weather  be 
cold  it  may  be  deferred  till  April.  The  flax  will  ripen  for  ufe 
if  fown  in  the  middle  of  April,  but  unlefs  it  be  got  into  the, 
ground  early,  the  feed  does  not  ripen.  Weeds  will  grow  up 
among  the  young  crop;  and  the  wetter  the  fpring  the  more  of 
them.  We  have  fhewn  the  damage,  but  what  is  the  farmer 
to  do,  he  cannot  get  in  to  hoe ‘them  up. 

One  pradfice  there  is  in  this  way,  which  is  the  turning  in 
of  the  fheep,  but  though  it  may  be  of  fervice,  it  is  capable  alfo 
of  doing  great  harm;  fo  that  it  muft  be  done  with  caution. 
W^hen  the  rains  of  the  fpring  have  filled  the  flax  with  weeds, 
fome  have  ventured  to  fend  in  weeders,  but  their  feet  do  more 
hurt  than  their  hands  can  do  good.  The  method  of  turning  in 
fheep  is  better,  but  the  time  muft  be  hit  very  nicely;  if  the 
flax  be  loo  low  they  will  tread  it  down  and  deftroy  it ;  and  if 
it  be  grown  to  fome  height,  and  the  ftalk  firm,  they  will  break 
it  with  laying  upon  it.  There  is  a  length  of  the  flax  at  which 
it  will  not  be  in  danger  of  being  trampled  in  by  the  ftieep;  and 
at  which  it  will  rife  again  after  their  lying  upon  it.  This  is 
when  ftls  about  five  inches  high;  and  if  fheep  are  turned  in 
then,  they  will  eat  up  the  grafs  and  weeds ;  and  the  flax,  re¬ 
ceiving  little  or  no  damage,  will  ftand  well  the  reft  of  its  time. 

This  fis  the  method  of  managing  flax  according  to  the 
common  methods  of  hufbandry,  but  it  is  hazardous  and  imper- 
fedf:  the  feed  is  fown  at  random,  and  there  is  great  danger  that 
in  deftroying  the  weeds  the  crop  itfelf  is  fpoiled.  The  fame 
advantages  are  procured  in  a  cheaper,  and  more  certain  man¬ 
ner  by  the  new  hufbandry;  and  the  method  of  raifing  it  is  this. 
The  land  is  to  be  prepared  as  in  the  other  method;  and  the 
feed  is  to  be  fown  in  treble  rows  by  the  drill,  leaving  the  par¬ 
titions  feven  inches  broad  between  row  and  row,  and  the  in¬ 
terval  between  every  three  and  three  as  fmall  as  ^will  admit  the 
horfehoe  or  hoe  plow.  la  fowing  by  hand,  three  bufhels  of 
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^eed  are  allowed  to  an  acre,  when  It  is  the  frelli  eaftern  feed, 
and  all  very  fine  and  full,  half  a  bufliel  lefs  will  do ;  in  the 
drill  way  one  buftiel  is  enough  for  an  acre,  and  the  flalks  rife 
more  numerous,  and  grow  tenderer  and  finer. 

When  the  feed  is  in  the  ground  let  the  hufbandman  prepare 
for  hoeing.  He  is  not  fo  much  to  mind  the  (hooting  of  the 
Bax,  as  the  rifing  of  the  weeds; ‘and  this  is  a  feafon  when 
they  will  be  very  fpeedy  and  very  numerous.  The  crop  ihould 
have  all  the  nourifliment  the  land  affords :  therefore  thefe  are 
to  be  deftroyed  in  rifing.  Let  the  intervals  be  turned  up  with 
the  hoe  plow  upon  the  firfl  appearance  of  weeds;  and  this  will 
anfwer  feveral  excellent  purpofes :  it  will  defiroy  them ;  and  at 
the  fame  time  prepare  the  earth  to  admit  the  roots  of  the  flax 
freely,  and  they  will  be  well  fettled  in  it  in  the  midfl:  of  their 
proper  nouriihment,  before  any  fecoiid  crop  of  weeds  can  rife* 
When  the  flax  has  a  little  height,  let  hoers  be  fent  in  with 
hand  hoes  to  clear  the  partitions.  Thus  the  growth  will  have 
all  the  nourifhment  the  earth  can  afford  for  its  firft  (hoot, 
which  will  be  vaftly  ftronger  than  it  is  to  be  obtained  any  other 
way.  By  thefe  means  the  flax  will  get  fuch  a  footing  in  the 
ground,  before  any  other  crop  of  weeds  can  rife,  that  it  v/ill  be  too 
ilrong  for  them.  It  would  do  without  any  more  hoeing ;  how¬ 
ever,  there  is  no  harm  in  repeating  it  by  the  hand  hoe,  in  the 
fmall  fpaces;  and  as  to  the  intervals  the  hufbandman  is  to  keep 
a  watchful  eye  upon  them,  and  to  repeat  the  horfehoeing  as 
often  as  he  fees  any  parcel  rife,  that  would  exhauft  the  ground. 
No  growth  requires  this  affifiance  fo  much  as  flax,  and  the 
encreafe  in  growth  will  very  well  pay  the  trouble  and  expence* 

CHAP.  XXVL 

Of  the  pulling  of  fax, 

*T^HERE  is  a  peculiar  period  at  which  flax  is  fit  to  be  ga-!> 
thered  :  this  muft  be  watched,  and  the  opportunity  feized 
^  fbon  as  it  offers,  '1  he  life  of  flax  is  of  a  particular  kind* 
Other  crops  are  raifed  for  their  feed  or  their  roots,  but  this  for 
the  fialk ;  and  this  will  yield  to  the  operations  in  dreffing  bet¬ 
ter  or  worfe,  according  to  the  time  at  which  it  is  pulled.  In 
other  kinds  the  rjpenels  of  the  feed,  or  the  bignefs  of  the  root, 
are  the  marks  for  their  being  fit  for  gathering,  but  in  this  it  is 
the  due  condition  of  the  fialk.  Thofe  marks  are  vifible  and 
obvious;  this  is  the  more  difficult  to  be  known,  and  therefore 
It  mufi  be  watched  the  more  narrowly.  Although  the  greatefi: 
part  of  his  flax  is  to  be'  pulled  for  the  fialk,  it  is  proper  to  let 
lome  fiand  for  feed'.  This  makes  a  different  period  of  gather¬ 
ing  ;  for  if  the  whole  were  to  fiand  till  the  feed  was  ripe,  it 

would 
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would  be  of  little  worth.  Let  him  firft  fet  off  a  part  for 
ftanding  for  feed,  and  let  this  be  upon  the  edge  of  his  ground 
that  is  beft  defended  from  winds,  and  where  therfe  is  moft  fun. 
If  there  be  a  part  open  to  the  fouth,  and  backed  by  a  good 
hedge,  this  is  the  place.  Let  him  mark  out  by  ffakes  what 
quantity  he  will  leave  there  for  feed,  and  then  watch  the  refi; 
for  ripening.  This  particular  part  is  to  ftand  till  the  feed  veflel 
is  dry  and  ready  to  open,  and  the  feeds  are  full  and  firm. 
This  degree  of  ripenefs  is  eafy  enough  known,  fo  there  needs 
no  great  care  on  that  head;  but  before  this  he  muft  look  nar^ 
rowly  into  the  other. 

It  is  a  common  praclice  to  fpoll  the  whole  crop  for  the  fake 
of  the  feed.  The  owners  acknowledge,  that  if  pulled  while 
the  feed  is  young,  the  flax  will  be  the  better,  but  the  feed  good 
for  nothing;  they  therefore  let  it  ftand  till  the  feed  has  juft 
begun  to  ripen,  and  then  pulling  it  the  feed  they  fay  will  harden 
and  perfedl  itfeif  in  the  drying.  Thofe  who  follow  this  beaten 
path  muft  fee  their  flax  out  of  flower,  before  they  examine  it 
for  gathering :  they  muft  then  watch  when  the  heads  turn 
brown,  and  begin  to  bend  down  the  tops  of  the  twigs  where¬ 
on  they  ftand,  for  that  is  juft  the  time  of  pulling  this  way: 
but  as  the  flax  is  fure  to  be  much  the  worfe  for  fo  long  Hand¬ 
ing  upon  the  ground,  it  is  better  to  fet  afide  a  part  only  for  the 
feeds,  and  pull  the  reft  when  it  is  in  its  perfedlion.  We  would 
lead  the  Englifh  raifers  of  flax,  into  this  beneficial  way.  Our 
flax  is  inferior  in  its  quality  to  that  of  many  parts  of  Europe, 
where  they  have  no  natural  advantages  over  us  for  its  growth, 
but  only  underftanding  its  management  better :  and  the  great 
article  is  their  pulling  it  before  it  is  too  ripe. 

In  the  eaft  they  fow  particular  fpots  with  flax  for  the  feed, 
chufing  warm  fituations  and  the  richeft  foils.  This  is  one 
reafon  why  their  feed  is  fo  fine,  their  taking  fuch  perfedt  care 
in  the  productions  of  the  feed  plants,  and  nurfing  them  up  pur- 
pofely  and  only  for  it.  We  confound  the  two  parpofes  of  fow- 
ing  together,  we  will  have  our  flax  ripen  its  feed,  and  yet 
be  fine  in  the  ftalk,  which  is  impoflible.  In  the  Levant,  and 
in  thofe  parts  of  the  Low  Countries,  and  every  where  elfe  in 
Europe,  England  excepted,  when  they  fow  flax,  they  have 
their  large  fields  ralfed  for  the  ftalk,  and  particular  fpots  for 
feed.  They  can  therefore  pull  one  crop  for  ufe  juft  when  it  is 
fit,  and  their  manufaclure  from  it  exceeds  ours  both  in  ftrength 
and  colour.  Let  us  take  the  example,  there  cannot  be  any 
error  in  following  the  fteps  of  thofe  whom  we  fee  excel  us  in 
the  fame  article.  We  have  not  diredled  their  method  of  raifing 
feparate  parcels  for  feed  on  diftiiidl  fpots,  it  is  fuflicient  that 
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our  hufban(lma.n  fet  apart  a  certain  parcel  of  his  common 
growth  for  that  purpofe.  When  the  two  confiderations  are  fe- 
parated,  they  will  be  both  better  underftood.  The  hufband- 
man  is  to  let  his  feed  quarter  ftand  its  time,  but  he  muft  have 
an "eye  upon  the  other  as  it  rifes  to  flower.  In  the  common 
method  the  flax  flowers  irregLilarly.  Some  of  the  feed  having 
been  buried  deeper,  and  fome  fhallower  :  alfo  fome  of  the  feed 
Iving  fingle  and  at  a  diftance,  and  there  being  heaps  in  other 
places,,  that,  alfo  will  make  its  {hare  in  the  variation  ;  for  fuch 
plants  as  ftand  fingle  will  flower  a  week  before  thofe  which  are 
in  clufters.  From  thefe  caufes  a  field  of  flax  fown  by  hand, 
flowers  irregularly,  and  this  is  a  vaft  difadvantage  in  a  crop 
which  fhould  be  pulled  at  one  exadf  time,  and  that  determined- 
only  by  the  flowering. 

This  {hews  why  the  drill  hulbandry  is  better  than  the  com¬ 
mon  for  raifmg  of  flax  :  in  that  method  all  the  feeds  being  let 
in  at  the  fame  "depth,  and  difpofed  with  regularity,  both  the  oc- 
cafions  of  the  difference  in  coming  to  flower  are  prevented. 
When  the  flax  is  raifed  fingly  for  the  manufadfure,  it  is  to  be 
pulled  as  foon  as  it  is  in  full  flower,  the  proper  time  is  before 
one  flower  falls.  Let  the  owner  watch  its  bud  :  when  that 
burfts  let  him  have  his  pullers  ready,  and  as  foon  as  all  the 
plants  arc  in  flower,  and  there  appears  the  firtt  mark  of  fading 
in  any  of  them,  let  the  people  be  fent  into  the  field.  The  more 
there  are  of  them  the  better,  for  the  benefit  would  be  to  pull 
it  all  in  one  day  if  poffible. 

The  flax  is  an  annual  plant;  the  purpofe  of  nature  is  its 
ripening  its  feed  ;  and  when  this  is  done  it  perifhes  entirely. 
The  ufe  we  make  of  the  ftalk  is  accidental,  in  refpedl  of  the 
planFs  growth  ;  and  we  are  to  feize  the  period  accordingly. 
The  article  of  value  in  the  flax  are  the  good  colour,  and  the 
firmnefs  of  the  threads  in  the  ffalk.  I'hefe  threads  arrive  at 
their  perfciffion  when  the  plant  flowers.  'Fhey  have  been  gra¬ 
dually  coming  up  to  it  before,  and  from  that  time  they  are  gra¬ 
dually  declining  from  it.  That  is  the  period  of  perfection,  and 
at  that  they  muff  be  taken  ;  in  all  things  w^hen  perfedtion  is  at¬ 
tained,  the  nextftep  is  toward  decay.  While  the  flax  is  grow¬ 
ing  to  its  height,  the  threads  in  the  ftalk  are  green  and  tender ; 
when  it  has  arrived  at  its  full  ftature  they  are  white  and  firm,- 
and  as  foon  as  that  period  is  elapfed  they  grow  brown  and 
har{h.  This  period  is  {hort,  and  all  depends  upon  it.  Nature 
is  not  remifs  in  marking  it,  if  we  be  not  negligent  in  taking 
her  inftrudlions.  The  time  of  flowering  is  the  exact  period. 
Flax  always  flowers  when  it  has  arrived  at  its  full  ftature  ;  it 
never  flowers  regularly  before,  nor  except  by  fome  accident  de- 
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fers  it  longer.  Till  it  is  in  flower  the  fibres  in  the  flalk  are 
green  and  weak  ;  when  it  is  in  bloom  they  are  white  and 
ilrong ;  and  when  it  lofes  the  flower  and  is  ripening  the  feed, 
they  become  harfh  and  brown.  Whitenefs  and  ftrength  are 
the  qualities  we  require  in  thefe  fibres,  therefore  the  period  of 
flowering  is  the  exadt  time  whereat  the  plant  fhould  be  ga¬ 
thered. 

We  fee  in  all  herbs  that  the  ftalks  are  weak  and  tender  till 
they  flower  :  they  are  firm  and  in  their  perfection  when  the 
plants  flower,  and  they  dry  up  and  grow  brittle  when  the  feed 
ripens.  Flax  follows  the  courfe  of  other  annual  plants,  and 
mufl:  be  therefore  pulled  when  the  flower  is  juft  opened,  in  or¬ 
der  to  have  it  in  the  full  degree  of  ftrength,  colour,  and  per¬ 
fection.  When  the  pullers  are  fent  in,  they  are  to  be  as  expe¬ 
ditious  as  poflible  in  their  work.  The  flax  roots  very  lightly, 
fo  that  the  leaft  touch  takes  it  up,  and  this  is  the  reafon  of  the 
gathering  it  by  hand  in  that  manner.  As  they  pull  it  up  they 
muft  gather  it  into  handfuls,  and  tying  thefe  together  they  muft 
be  fet  UD  in  the  field  at  diftances  one  from  another.  In  this 
condition  they  are  to  ftand  till  they  are  thoroughly  dry  :  the  fun 
and  air  foon  do  this  perfeCfly,  and  they  grow  firm  but  not  harfh 
in  the  drying.  As  foon  as  perfeClly  dry  the  handfuls  are  to  be 
houfed,  and  they  are  then  ready  for  fale. 

CHAP.  XXVII. 

Of  the  working  of  fax, 

WHEN  the  flax  has  been  well  dried  after  the  pulling,  the 
next  operation  is  called  rating  of  it ;  as  to  the  houfing 
the  bundles,  that  is  a  matter  merely  of  convenience.  If  every 
thing  be  prepared,  and  the  hufbandman  manufacture  it  himfelf, 
he  may  take  it  direCtly  from  the  field  to  the  water  ;  if  otherwife 
it  is  houfed,  to  keep  it  out  of  the  way  of  harm.  Rateing  of 
flax  is  fteeping  it  in  water,  in  order  to  loofen  its  bark  or  rind. 
The  thready  part  of  the  ftalk  is  to  be  ufed,  and  the  firft  thing 
is  to  feparate  the  rind  from  it,  that  not  being  thready.  The  bell 
manner  cf  doing  this  is  by  foaking  it  in  water  ;  it  is  done  thus. 
They  lay  the  bundles  in  a  lhallow  pond,  dug  for  that  purpofe, 
putting  fome  flight  weight  upon  them  to  keep  them  under : 
and  every  other  day  they  are  to  be  turned. 

When  they  have  lain  fix  days  they  are  to  be  taken  out,  if  the 
bark  be  fufficiently  ioofened.  This  is  eafily  known  by  rubbing 
one  of  the  ftalks  from  the  middle  of  the  bunch  between  the 
fingers  ;  if  the  rind  part  eafily  they  have  been  rated  enough, 
if  not  they  muft  lie  a  day  or  two  longer  ^  but  ufually,  at  that 
feafon  of  the  year^  fix,  days  are  fufficientj  fometimes  it  is  done 
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in  five.  When  taken  out  of  the  water  the  bundles  are  to  be 
Ipread  abroad  and  dried  ;  and  they  will  thus  be  prepared  for  the 
brakeing.  This  is  the  fecond  operation  they  go  through,  in  or* 
der  to  being  prepared  for  Jinnen.  This  is  performed  by  a  par¬ 
ticular  infirument  made  for  that  purpofe,  and  called  a  brake.  It 
is  notched  at  the  end  or  throughout,  according  to  the  various 
methods  in  different  places,  and  with  this  the  thready  part  is 
^parated 'from  the  bark  and  loofened.  The  method  is  to  be- 
^in  at  the  root,  and  go  all  the  way  up  to  the  top.  When  the 
Uax  has  been  thoroughly  broke  by  this  inftrument,  it  hangs  in 
threads  and  fcattered  pieces,  and  is  then  ready  for  the  third  ope- 
TStion,  which  is  the  fwingling.  This  is  a  kind  of  beating,  and  is 
to  be  performed  with  an  edg’d  ftick,  called  for  that  reaibn  a 
fvvdngle.  This  feparates  the  fibres  more,  and  it  always  lays  them 
more  regularly,  and  by  this  the  flax  is  prepared  for  the  fourth 
operation,  which  is  the  beating.  The  fwingled  flax  is  laid  on  a 
Idock,  and  laboured  with  a  beetle,  or  it  is  put  into  a  trough, 
and  beat  with  a  hammer,  and  this  beating  is  continued  till  the 
whole  fiibftance  of  it  is  made  foft  and  pliable.  When  the  flax 
has  been  fufliciently  beat  it  is  fit  to  be  hackled  or  combed.  This 
is  done  fomewhat  in  the  manner  of  combing  of  wool,  what  are 
-ufed  for  flax  being  called  hackles.  It  is  to  be  worked  tho- 
rcughly  through  thefe,  one  after  another,  till  all  the  ihort  fluff 
is  got  out ;  and  the  long  and  fine  fibres  are  made  fmooth,  and 
lie  evenly  together  in  form  of  fo  many  threads  j  in  this  condi¬ 
tion  it  is  fit  to  be  fpun. 

This  is  the  whole  procefs  in  forming  the  flaik  of  the  flax, 
gathered  at  a  proper  degree  of  maturity,  into  thread,  and  thence 
into  linen  ;  the  whole  is  very  familiar,  and  can  admit  of  no 
mifunderftanding.  When  any  large  work  ^f  this  kind  is  car- 
'ried  on,  there  need  be  no  grudging  of  the  expence  of  imple¬ 
ments  5  and  where  lefs,  there  are  various  ways  of  contriving  to 
’fave  money.  In  fome  parts  of  England  all  the  trouble  and 
charge  of  beating  flax  by  hand  is  faved,  by  a  particular  flruflure 
of  their  corn  mills :  they  make  the  axle-tree  of  the  principal 
wheel  longer  than  ufual,  and  they  place  pins  in  it,  w'hich  by 
the  motion  of  the  mill  raife  large  hammers  :  thefe  beat  the  flax 
in  the  manner  of  the  hammers  ufed  in  fulling  mills.  Many 
other  contrivances  in  this  way  might  eafily  be  made,  but  the 
firfl  point  is  to  get  people  into  a  way  of  fetting  about  the  cul¬ 
ture  of  the  herb.  Ehofe  who  raife  the  flax  for  ftalk  and  feed 
both,  have  a  neceflary  operation  which  we  have  not  yet  named. 
Fhat  no  information  may  be  wanting  for  thofe  who  raife  flax 
in  their  own  way,  we  fliail  add  the  method  of  feparating  the 
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feed  before  the  ftalks  are  put  to  be  watered.  This  is  called 
ripling,  and  it  is  thus  done.  The  flax  being  pulled  when  th© 
feed  begins  to  be  brown  ;  when  the  bundles  haVe  ftood  up  feven 
OF  eight  days,  and  are  pretty  well  dried,  they  are  to  pafs  thro’ 
the  ripple  ;  this  is  a  kind  of  combing  of  the  ftalk.  The  ripples 
are  made  of  wood,  and  have  their  teeth  fo  clofe,  that  when 
drawn  over  the  ftalk  they  ftick  at  the  heads  or  feed  veiTels,  and 
pull  them  olF.  The  bundles  are  then  to  be  put  into  the  wa¬ 
ter,  and  thefe  feeds  not  being  yet  altogether  dry,  are  to  be  laid 
by  in  an  airy  room  till  fpring,  when  the  whole  is  to  be  thralh- 
ed  in  the  common  way,  to  feparate  the  feed  from  the  hulks. 
This  operation,  in  fome  degree,  prepares  the  llalks  for  rating: 
but  it  is  not  neceffary.  According  to  our  advice  no  regard  is  to 
be  had  to  the  feed  of  the  fiax  which  is  raifed  for  manuladtu.* 
ring ;  and  therefore  the  whole  bundles,  when  they  are  mode¬ 
rately  dried,  are  to  be  put  into  the  water,  where  the  i#aves  will 
fail  off  about  the  third  day,  and  fometimes  the  llalks  will  be 
ready  for  their  hrft  dreffing  the  day  but  one  afterwards.  The 
time  of  taking  them  from  the  water  is  one  of  the  critical 
points  in  managing  of  flax,  it  mull  therefore  be  watched  ac¬ 
cordingly.  When  the  bark  will  part,  and  the  threads  feparate, 
it  is  fit  for  taking  out,  and  that  time  fhould  not  be  let  flip.  If 
this  happen  the  third  day  there  is  no  occalion  for  any  more 
rating,  and  if  it  be  not  in  this  condition  on  the  feventh,  it  muJi 
Me  yet  longer.  The  condition  of  the  flax  is  to  guide  the  work¬ 
man,  not  any  particular  number  of  days. 

CHAP.  XXVIIL 

Of  hsmp, 

After  llax  we  are  naturally  led  t6  hemp,  thefe  two 
Ipecies  being  raifed  for  the  fame  purpofes  of  cloth,  though 
flax  be  the  finer.  The  culture  of  the  plants  agrees  in  many 
relpedfs,  though  in  their  form  and  nature,  excepting  that  fingle 
article  the  threadincfs  of  the  ftalk,  they  differ  extreamly.  Hemp 
is  a  large,  tall,  bulhy  plant,  of  a  rough  afpedl  and  irregular 
growth,  but  upright  and  firm.  In  flax,  as  in  moft  plants,  the 
male  dull:  and  the  female  embrio  are  lodged  in  the  fame  flower  j 
but  in  hops  the  male  daft  grows  in  a  kind  of  little  flowers  ow 
fome  plants,  and  the  female  embrio  on  others.  This  is  the 
cafe  alfo  with  hemp,  and  from  hence  has  arifen  a  diftindlion  in 
this  kind  into  fexes.  The  hufbandman  obferving  that  from  the 
fame  quantity  of  feed  there  rofe  two  kinds  of  plant,  though  alike 
m  leaves  and  ftalk,  the  one  bearing  little  dufty  flowers  and  no 
leedsj,  and  the  other  producing  feeds  without  any  obvious  flow* 
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crs,  called  thefe  two  kinds  by  the  names  of  male  and  female 
hemp.  But  they  called  thofe  plants  which  produced  feeds  the 
male,  and  the  others  the  female.  This  was  fo  contrary  to  na^ 
ture,  that  the  names  have  been  changed  ;  and  are  now  given  to 
thofe  plants  to  which  they  properly  belong,  that  with  only 
flowers  of  this  dufty  kind  being  called  male  hemp,  and  that 
which  has  feeds  female. 

Hemp  is  an  annual  plant.  The  root  is  long,  flender,  ^  di¬ 
vided  into  branches,  and  full  of  fibres.  The  ftalk  is  thick, 
upright,  ridged,  of  a  green  colour,  and  grows  fix  or  feven  foot 
high.  The  leaves  are  numerous,  and  divided  in  the  manner  of 
fingers ;  or  five  feparate  leaves  grow  upon  each  foot-ftalk  ;  they 
are  of  a  dead  green  colour,  rough  to  the  touch,  and  notched 
at  the  edges.  In  this  male  and  female  agree ;  the  only  dif¬ 
ference  between  them  is,  that  the  male  is  the  lighter  and  more 
delicate  plant.  The  ftalk  is  frnall,  and  it  has  fewer  branches  ; 
and  it  is  tenderer  and  more  hollow.  On  the  tops  of  this  kind 
grow  the  dufty  flowers,  which  are  of  a  whitifh  yellow  with  a 
tinge  of  green.  The  other  or  female  hemp  is  more  robuft,  the 
ftalk  is  thicker  and  more  branched,  and  inftead  of  thefe  dufty 
flowers  it  bears  the  feed.  The  male  hemp  is  by  fome  diftin- 
guifhed  by  the  name  of  fummer  hemp,  and  the  female  by  that 
of  winter  hemp.  The  male  comes  to  its  ripenefs  a  month 
fooner  than  the  other,  and  yields  the  fineft  thread.  The  ftruc- 
ture  of  the  feveral  flowers  and  fruit  are  curious,  and  worthy  ob- 
fervation.  In  the  male  the  flower  is  compofed  of  five  little 
leaves,  pointed  at  the  ends,  and  growing  together  at  the  bottom  ; 
within  thefe  ftand  five  fmall  threads,  with  each  an  oblong 
fquare  button  at  its  top.  In  the  female  there  is  a  green  hulk  of 
an  oblong  fhape,  which  fpllts  open  on  one  fide,  and  at  firft 
contains  the  rudiments  of  the  feed,  and  afterwards  the  feed  it- 
felf,  for  it  does  not  fall  off  as  thefe  parts  ufually  do.  The  ru¬ 
diment  is  very  fmall,  and  has  two  long  points  rifing  from  it, 
Iharp  at  the  ends  5  the  feed  follows,  and  continues  ftiut  up  clofe- 
ly  in  tfie  hulk. 

Hemp  was  known  to  the  antient  Greeks  and  Romans.  It  is 
a  native  of  the  warmer  climates  :  but  where  it  grows  wild  in 
abundance,  they  cultivate  it  not  the  lefs  in  fields  for  ufe  j  for 
the  ftalk  never  has  its  perfedlion  in  the  wild  ftate.  There  is 
properly  but  one  kind  of  hemp.  We  have  mentioned  already 
the  difference  of  male  and  female,  but  they  both  arife  from  the 
fame  feed.  T  here  is  an  account  in  authors  of  a  plant  called 
Virginian  hemp,  which  is  large,  and  has  leaves  unlike  ours, 
Angle,  not  fingered,  neither  does  it  produce  its  feed  like  it,  tho' 
the  couffe  of  nature  in  it  has  fome  lefemblancei  This  prows 
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in  the  fait  meadows,  and  Is  called  by  fome  Acidna.  There  ar€ 
alfo  feveral  kinds  of  a  wild  Englifh  plant  called  baftard  hemp  ; 
but  this  is  properly  a  fort  of  dead  nettle. 

CHAP.  XXIX. 

Of  the  proper  land  far  hemp, 

H  E  culture  of  hemp  is  one  of  thofe  negledbed  articles 
within  the  province  of  the  hufbandman,  by  which  he  who 
will  engage  judicioufly  In  it,  will  not  fail  to  make  very  confi- 
derable  advantage.  We  fhall  lay  before  him  full  diredtions  for 
the  management  of  his  crop,  and  fhall  be  happy  if  by  fpiriting 
up  the  induftrlous,  we  can  promote  a  thing  that  will  be  not 
only  ufeful  to  themfelves,  but  to  their  country.  The  importa¬ 
tion  of  hemp  in  various  forms,  is  a  reproach  upon  the  Englifh 
hufbandry,  for  we  are  able  to  raife  it  as  well  as  any  of  thofe 
from  whom  we  receive  it.  In  undertaking  this  article  of  huf¬ 
bandry,  the  firft  thing  to  be  conlidered  is  the  foil.  For  there  is 
no  growth  whatfoever  that  fo  perfedtly  depends  upon  the  nature 
of  the  land  for  fuccefs. 

Hemp  requires  a  deep,  rich,  light,  and  dry  foil.  In  Eng¬ 
land  we  have  more  and  finer  loams  than  in  any  country  whate¬ 
ver,  and  thefe  are  the  kinds  of  land  that  beft  anfwer  the  pur- 
pofe.  One  of  our  dark  dufky  loams  in  which  there  is  a  good  deal 
of  fand,  and  a  large  quantity  of  pure  mould,  Vv^ill  anfwer  beyond 
any  other  foil ;  we  have  a  great  deal  of  this  in  Northampton- 
fhire,  Lincolnfhire,  and  Buckinghamfhire,  and  I  have  obferved 
that  it  there  runs  very  deep,  often  tv/o  foot  and  a  half  or  three 
foot,  with  a  good  open  loam  at  the  bottom.  This  is  the  beft 
of  all  grounds  for  ralfing  hemp.  It  Is  a  foil  that  will  bear  any 
crop  j  but  the  farmer  will  not  find  any  that  will  bring  him  a 
■  greater  advantage.  There  are  foils  particularly  improper,  as 
well  as  fuch  as  are  fitted  for  this  growth.  The  moft  unfit  are 
cold  clays ;  on  thefe  hemp  can  never  thrive  ;  it  is  a  native  of 
the  eaft,  where  the  foils  are  light  and  dry,  it  is  therefore  a- 
gainft  nature  to  force  it  here,  to  live  in  a  cold,  tough,  and 
wet  land.  The  other  foil,  on  which  it  fucceeds  poorly,  is  that 
on  which  it  Is  too  often  fown  ;  this  is  the  deep  black  mould 
that  lies  in  low  paftures,  and  is  always  wet.  The  depth  and 
richnefs  of  this  would  agree  very  well  wnth  hemp,  but  it  is  al¬ 
ways  too  molft.  A  deep  earth  for  the  roots  to  pafs  every  way« 
is  one  of  the  requlfites  for  hemp  ;  but  warmth  is  the  other  :  and 
this  latter  is  fo  effential,  that  it  will  grow  better  in  a  poor  land 
that  is  warm,  provided  it  be  deep,  than  In  a  very  rich  one  that 
is  too  cold.  For  this  reafon  fapd  is  fo  effential  an  article  in 
the  foil  for  hemp.  I  never  faw  this  plant  thrive  any  where, 
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where  there  was  not  fand  in  Tome  confiderable  quantity  in  the 
ground.  I  am  aware  of  an  objedlion  that  will  be  made  to  this 
alTertion,  by  thofe  who  have  feen  hemp  cultivated  in  the  lower 
parts  of  Northamptonfliire ;  but  I  have  feen  it  there,  and  have 
anfwered  fo  natural,  yet  groundlefs,^  an  objedion  on  the  fpot. 
The  land  on  which  they  raife  hemp  in  this  part  of  England,  is 
a  deep  black  mould,  which  has  been  of  the  moory  kind  ;  but 
by  .he  perfedf  draining  of  the  adjacent  fens  is  now  left  dry  and 
crumbly. 

Hemp  would  not  have  grown  here  to  any  profit,  while  the 
land  was  wet,  but  it  fucceeds  very  well  in  its  prefent  Hate.  I 
have  often  talked  with  the  farmers  who  raife  it  here,  and  they 
have  told  me  there  was  no  fand  in  the  ground  ;  to  convince 
them  I  have  only  waited  for  a  fhower  of  rain,  after  which  the 
firft  eye  that  is  caft  upon  the  land  (hews  it  in  abundance.  The 
truth  is,  this  is  the  richeft  loam  in  the  world,  there  is  a  little 
clayey  matter  which  holds  it  very  well  together,  and  ferves  to 
detain  wet  enough  to  keep  it  always  moift,  and  yet  not  fo  much 
as  to  chill  it :  and  there  is  a  confiderable  quantity  of  middling 
brown  fand  :  this  warms  and  opens  it  excellently,  but  the  body 
of  the  foil  being  a  fine  black  mould,  that  covers  both  the  clayey 
particles  and  the  grains  of  fand,  till  wafhed  off  by  rains.  This 
is  a  particular  foil,  but  it  is  not  fmgular  in  that  place  :  I  have 
feen  it  in  Lincolnfhire,  Warwickfhire,  and  Leicefterfhire : 
wherever  it  is  the  farmer  may  be  affured,  if  he  will  fovv  hemp 
upon  it,  he  will  have  a  very  great  return.  I  have  feen  the  ex¬ 
periment  of  fowing  hemp  on  gravelly  and  ftony  lands  :  the  fuc- 
cefs  has  depended  upon  the  condition  of  the  foil  in  depth,  and 
the  degree  of  ftonynefs  ;  if  it  be  a  deep  loamy  earth,  with  a 
moderate  quantity  of  gravel  or  limeftone  fragments  on  the  fur- 
face,  nothing  does  better ,  but  if  it  be  gravelly  to  the  bottom, 
or  the  Hones  be  too  large,  it  will  not  fucceed. 

CHAP.  XXX. 

Of  preparing  land  for  hernp, 

A  Field  may  be  put  in  order  for  hemp,  either  by  breaking  up 
frefh,  or  manuring  after  other  crops  ;  but  the  former  is 
the  better  way.  In  Northamptonfliire  they  break  up  paHure 
ground,  when  they  have  opportunities  :  and  in  fome  of  the 
counties  where  they  have  got  into  the  method  of  raifing  the  ar¬ 
tificial  graffes,  they  plow  an  old  lay  of  one  of  them,  and  it 
always  anfwers  very  well.  Once  I  faw  a  piece  of  woodland 
HrH  fown  with  hemp,  after  the  Hubbing  up  the  roots,  and  mo¬ 
derately  fpeaking,  the  crop  was  twice  as  large  as  I  ever  faw  it 
on  any  other  ground  :  the  foil  was  very  proper,  deep,  and 

loamy. 
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loamy,  and  it  had  lain  in  wood  many  years*  Whatever  ground 
be  chofen  it  will,  require  to  be  very  well  drelTed  ;  not  that  dung 
is  fo  proper;,  for  hemp  does  not  fucceed  well  upon  it  5  but  a  right 
decree  of  tillage. 

This  recommends  the  horfehoeing  hufbandry,  before  all 
others,  becaufe  that  gives  the  neceffary  tillage,  and  omits  either 
altogether  or  in  great  part  the  ufe  of  dung.  When  manure  is 
ufed  to  a  field  defigned  for  hemp,  it  will  be  better  to  chufe  fome 
other  kind,  and  not  dung ;  and  to  improve  the  foil  by  the  laft- 
ing,  rather  than  by  thefe  temporary  additions.  Land  which  has 
been  bearing  other  crops  is  not  fo  proper  for  hemp,  as  frefti. 
Hemp  requires  a  great  deal  of  nourilhmeiit  ^  and  thefe  fields  are 
exhaufted  by  what  they  have  borne.  There  is  no  way  in  the 
common  pradlice  to  recruit  them  but  by  dung,  and  that  hemp 
dillikes:  Therefore  freih  lands  are  better  :  but  though  the  beft 
they  are  not  the  only  ones  that  will  do.  I  write  in  thefe  things 
from  experience  and  obfervation  :  I  have  told  the  farmer  what  I 
have  feen,  I  {hall  add  what  I  have  tried.  I  have  made  a  piece 
of  ground  that  has  borne  Its  third  crop  in  the  ufual  way,  yield  a 
very  good  produce  of  hemp  by  good  tillage,  without  any  ad¬ 
dition  of  manure.  Therefore  it  is  fpeaking  from  experience  as 
well  as  reafon,  to  recommend  the  horfehoeing  hufbandry  for 
this  plant.  Let  the  farmer  take  care  that  his  foil  be  proper,  and 
he  may  raife  it  at  any  time,  or  in  any  condition,  only  by  a  fuf- 
ficient  tillage.  , 

This  alTertion  is  founded  on  fa61:,  and  it  is  the  greateft  proof 
I  know  of  the  truth  of  thofe  principles  on  which  the  practice  of 
horfehoeing  has  been  eftablilhed.  Hemp  requires  a  great  deal  of 
nourifliment,  yet  it  will  thrive  very  well  upon  land  fo  exhaufted 
by  its  third  crop,  that  it  would  have  yielded  nothing  to  any  profit 
without  a  refrefhment  of  manure ;  there  being  no  manure  at  ail 
added  for  the  hemp,  but  the  whole  being  done  by  tillage.  This 
is  a  proof  that  tillage  alone  prepares  the  earth  to  yield  nouriih- 
ment  to  plants,  for  the  hemp  thriving  fliews  that  it  has  nourifh- 
ment  in  abundance.  And  there  has  been  nothing  but  the  tillage 
to  give  it.  If  the  land  on  which  the  farmer  intends  to  raife 
hemp  be  new  broke  up,  whether  from  wood  or  from  natural  or 
artificial  grafles,  all  that  he  has  to  do  is  to  render  it  fufficientlyv 
fine,  and  expofe  It  a  little  to  the  fan  and  air;  and  then  going 
over  it  once  again  to  level  it,  and  get  in  hk  feed  :  but  if  if  be  a 
field  that  has  borne  other  crops,  and  is  exhaufted,  be  is  to  re- 
frefh  it,  by  fubftantial  manures  according  to  its  kind,  as  mud, 
fand,  or  the  like ;  and  then  to  break  and  divide  it  by  repeated 
tillage.  In  this  cafe,  the  oftener  he  goes  over  the  ground  the 
better,  and  the  more  variety  of  inftruments  he  ufes  the  richer  he 
VoL.  IIL  K  will 
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will  make  it*  Let  him  turn  it  up  deep  with  a  proper  plow,  and 
tear  it  to  pieces  afterwards  with  a  harrow.  Then,  in  a  dry  fea- 
fon,  let  him  draw  a  heavy  roller  over  it,  to  crufh,  the  clods  ; 
and  when  he  has  done  this  harrow  it  again,  to  break  thoroughly 
to  pieces  what  the  roller  only  bruiied.  Aftei  this,  let  iiim  give 
k  rek  for  feme  time,  that  the  fun  and  air  may  penetrate  it  well, 
and  thee  begin  by  plowing  again.  Let  this  practice  be  obferved 
throughout  the  winter,  and  in  fpring  let  him  lay  it  level  and 
tVQii  for  his  feed* 

CHAP.  XXXI. 


Of’  the  f owing  of  hemp» 


WE  will  fuppofe  the  winter  dreffings  to  be  pall,  and  come 
to  fpring,  that  is  the  feafon  for  fowing  this  valuable 
crop.  Let  the  farmer  take  care  that  he  get  good  feed.  If  he 
en-  in  this  refpedi:,  all  his  labour  will  be  fruitlefs.  Let  him  chufe 
iiich  as  is  frefh,  firm,  and  bright ;  and  try  it  by  rubbing  it  well 
between  his  hands.  If  it  bear  this  without  breaking,  and  look 
the  finer  and  cleaner  for  it  ’tis  good,  but  if  it  appear  dully  and 
broken  it  is  old  and  damaged.  Good  feed  being  chofen,  the 
quantity  Is  to  be  determined,  according  to  the  method  propofed 
for  raifing  it.  If  by  the  common  hufbandry  three  bulhels  are  to 
be  allowed  to  every  acre :  if  the  drill  and  horfehoeing  be  fol¬ 
lowed,  which  is  much  bell,  a  bulhel  and  half  of  feed  to  an  acre 
fulficient. 

I'he  feed  being  ready  and  the  ground  drelTed,  the  lall  ope¬ 
ration  mall  be  preparing  it  for  the  feed  ;  and  this  mull  be  very 
carefully  done.  The  firll  week  in  April  is  the  right  time  for 
fowing  hemp,  therefore  let  him  begin  his  lall  dreffing  accord¬ 
ingly.  If  the  feafon  be  unfavourable,  the  fowing  may  be  de¬ 
ferred  a  week,  ten  days,  or  even  a  fortnight  without  damage, 
but  ’tis  bed  when  it  can  be  done  at  the  time  jull  named. 

the  farmer  gives  the  land  the  lafl:  dreffing,  he  mull 
make  it  fine  and  level  as  the  border  of  a  garden  5  hemp-feed  is 
tender,  it  will  not  grow  unlefs  laid  in  very  regularly.  It  re¬ 
quires  but  a  flight  covering,  and  if  it  be  buried  deeper,  it  will 
never  come  up.  If  any  clods  be  left  in  the  ground  they  will 
fail  over  fome  of  the  feeds,  and  fuch  will  perifli.  I  have  feen 
the  bad  effecls  of  careleilnefs  in  this  article,  and  therefore  cau¬ 
tion  the  farmer  the  more  llriclly  5  in  the  common  way  of  fow¬ 
ing  not  a  third  of  liis  plants  Would  come  up  ;  and  one  half  of 
thofe  will  rile  irregularly,  and  getting  bad  habits  by  twilling  in 
their  firll  {hooting,  will  never  come  to  any  thing  confiderable 
afterwards.  When  the  land  is  of  a  fufficient  finenefs  let  a  care- 
fiti  lecdiinaii  go  over  it  with  the  ieedg  aiid  fpread  it  regularly  over 
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the  ground,  by  fingle  call,  as  evenly  and  equally  as  he  can.  As 
foOn  as  this  is  done  let  the  held  be  harrowed  very  lightly,,  and 
Well  defended  from  birds.  There  is  no  feed  of  which  fmali  birds 
are  fo  fond  as  hemp  :  it  is  large  and  confpictious,  fo  that  it  at- 
tracSfs  their  eye,  and  it  is  to  be  flightly  covered,  fo  that  they  can 
eafily  get  at  it.  .Boys  muft  be  fet  to  v/atch,  and  all  imaginable 
care  taken  of  itfor  feveral  days  after  fowing,  otherwife  the  farmer, 
with  all  his  former  cautions,  will  have  but  a  poor  account* 
This  is  the  method  of  fowing  hemp  in  the  common  way 
of  hufbandry  ;  and  to  v/hat  has  been  laid  down  already  we  have 
only  one  caution  to  add,  which  is,  that  the  farmer  who  expedfs 
a  good  crop  do  not  follow  the  pradlice  of  thofe  who  do  nothing 
to  their  land  till  they  are  juft  going  to  fow.  There  are  thofe 
who  content  themfelves  with  giving  it  one  plowing  In  fpring  for 
hemp  :  but  by  what  I  have  feen  they  content  themfelves  alfo 
with  a  poor  harveft.  Hemp  in  its  nature  requires  a  land  bettet 
drefied  than  almoft:  any  other  feed. 

We  are  now  to  name  the  way  of  railing  hemp  iti  the  hdrfe- 
hoeing  method,  which  we  have  before  obferved  is  Vaftly  prefe¬ 
rable  to  the  other.  The  preparation  of  the  ground  nluft  be  the 
fame  as  in  the  other  method,  and  the  feed  muft  be  planted  irt 
double  rows,  with  ten  inch  partitions,  and  with  intervals  Juft 
broad  enough  for  the  paftage  of  the  hoe  plown  The  feed  muft 
be  planted  very  firallow.  Hemp  is  a  large  plant,  therefore  it 
muft  not  be  fet  in  treble  rows,  for  the  middle  one  wanting  ail* 
would  come  to  nothing.  It  fucceeds  very  well  in  a  fingle  row  ; 
but  experience  fhews,  that  in  the  double,  with  this  interval,  ths5 
plants  grow  as  well,  and  the  profit  is  much  larger.  This  is  th^ 
method  of  cultivating  hemp  to  the  greateft  benefit. 

CHAP.  XXXIL 


Of  the  ordering  hemp  In  its  growth t 

TH  E  horfehoeing  hufbandry  fupplies  plants  with  ftefli 
quantities  of  nourifhment  during  their  growth.  This  rS 
not  more  necefTary  for  any  thing  than  hemp,  for  the  filling  of 
the  ftalk  depends  upon  it.  ’Tis  for  this  reafon  that  we  have  fo 
particularly  recommended  the  new  hufbandry  for  this  fpecies. 
A  plant  raifed  this  way  will  be  often  worth  four  in  the  common 
method.  In  that  practice  the  hemp  is  left  to  itfelf,  as  foori  as 
it  is  well  out  of  the  ground.  The  attendance  is  only  required 
till  the  body  of  the  feed  is  wafted.  Birds  will  not  meddle  with 
it  afterwards,  and  as  to  weeds  they  cannot  live  among  it.  ’TiS 
a  quick  grower,  and  a  very  ftrong  plant  5  and  in  the  Way  of 
fowing  by  the  common  method,  the  fhoots  will  rife  fo  near  OH# 
another,  that  they  will  have  enough  to  do  to  live  well  them-' 
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felves,  ’till  they  begin  to  pierce  with  their  roots  to  fome  depth  ; 
and  neither  then  nor  afterwards,  will  they  fuffer  any  thing  elfe 
to  live  among  them.  Hemp  is  fo  far  from  being  in  danger  from 
weeds,  that  it  is  the  heft  thing  that  can  be  fown  for  preventing 
them  for  the  future.  Nothing  clears  a  land  fo  thoroughly  as  a 
crop  of  hemp ;  but  then  it  exhaufts  the  ground  fo  thoroughly, 

that  it  leaves  it  fit  for  little  elfe  without  a  great  deal  of  pre- 

» 

paration. 

The  two  great  advantages  of  horfehoeing  hufbandry,  are  de- 
Ifroyiiig  weeds  and  furnifhing  nourifhment  while  the  crop  is 
growing.  For  the  firft  purpofe  hemp  does  not  need  its  affift- 
ance  j  but  nothing  requires  it  more  for  the  latter.  If  hemp  fa- 
tlshes  the  farmer  in  the  common  way ;  it  will  enrich  him  in 
this ;  for  every  plant  will  fpeak  for  itfelf  in  the  praife  of  this’ 
method.  When  the  feed  is  let  in  by  the  drill,  the  danger  is  not 
fa  great  from  birds  and  other  vermin,  becaufe  it  is  all  covered  ; 
but'  this  is  not  a  fuiEcient  fecurity,  one  feed  that  fhall  chance 
to  lie  naked  will  tempt  thefe  devourers :  therefore  it  is  to  be 
watched.  The  time  of  the  birds  feeding  upon  the  feeds  is- 
principally  before  funrlfe,  therefore  the  ground  muft  be  carefully 
watched  from  break  of  day :  after  this  they  are  lefs  ravenous, 
till  towards  evening,  when  they  feed  again,  till  within  half  an 
hour  of  funfet. 

When  hemp  has  four  or  five  inches  height  in  the  fhoot,  the 
weeds  will  begin  to  fill  the  intervals  5  and  fome,  though  not 
many,  wdll  rife  in  the  partitions.  Let  the  farmer  fend  in  care¬ 
ful  labourers  with  hand  hoes,  to  cut  down  thofe  in  the 
partitions.  Once  doing  this  will  be  fufiicient,  for  the  hemp  ga¬ 
thering  ftrength  will  not  permit  them  to  get  up  any  more.  The 
hoers  ihould  aifo  pull  up  here  and  there  a  plant  of  the  hemp, 
where  they  have  rlfen  too  thick  :  but  this  is  an  article  in  which 
they  mud:  be  fparing,  for  the  working  of  the  intervals  between 
will  render  the  ground  capable  of  fupporting  the  two  rows  of 
hemp,  with  the  plants  clofer  than  can  be  well  imagined. 
When  the  weeds  are  cut  down  by  hand  in  the  partitions,  let  the 
horfe  hoe.be  brought  into  the  intervals,  and  with  this  let  all  the 
ground  between  the  pairs  of  rows  be  turned  up  deep,  and  broke 
fine.  The  weeds  will  be  deftroyed  by  this,  and  the  whole  foil 
made  fit  to  receive  the  roots,  and  filled  with  nourifhment  to 
fupport  them.  The  efiedl  of  the  horfehoeing  is  in  no  cale  feen 
more  perfedfly  or  plainly.  The  fibres  of  the  roots  of  hemp, 
event  in  t{ae  moft  favourable  foil,  do  not  naturally  fpread,  but 
lie  in  clufiers  about  the  bafe  of  the  ftalk,  their  number  anfwer- 
ing  for  their  fhortnefs.  But  in  this  way  of  horfehoeing  the 
fibres  of  the  two  oppofite  rows  will  meet  acrofs  a  five  foot  in- 

^  ^erval 
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terval  vifibly,  and  fill  all  the  fpace  between  ;  this  is  plain  to  the 
eye  in  examining  the  roots,  and  the  flourifliing  ftate  of  the  plant 
confirms  it.  The  horfehoeing  muft  be  repeated  as  often  as  the 
weeds  appear  in  thefe  large  intervals  ;  for  no  more,  after  the 
firft,  will  rife  in  the  partitions.  The  ground  will  thus  be  every 
now  and  then  cleared  and  enriched,  till  the  time  of  pulling  the 
crop^ 

C  H  A  P.  XXXIII. 

Of  the  pulling  of  hemp, 

Lammas  is  the  feafon  of  the  firft  hemp  harvefi:.  There 
are  two  gatherings  of  this  plant  in  every  ground  :  the  male 
and  female,  which  rife  together  from  the  feed,  differing  in  the 
time  of  ripening.  This  makes  a  particular  article  in  the  ma¬ 
nagement  of  hemp.  We  have  nientioned  the  feafon  of  the 
male  hemp,  which  is  called  alio  the  fummer  hemp,  and  by  fome 
fimble  hemp,  ripening.  At  this  time  let  him  keep  his  eye  upon 
the  field,  and  obferve  when  he  fees  the  leaves  beginning  to  hang 
and  turn  yellow.  He  will  perceive  this  when  once  it  has  be¬ 
gun,  fpread  quickly  through  the  field,  but  only  upon  the  male 
plants.  About  the  time  of  the  leaves  drooping  and  growing 
yellow,  the  ftalks  turn  whitifli :  and  this  is  the  fignal  for 
.gathering  :  no  farther  care  is  needful.  This  kind  bears  no  feed, 
fo  that  riiere  is  no  fecond  confideration  as  there  is  in  the  other. 
When  the  male  hemp  has  got  into  this  condition,  the  pullers 
are  to  be  feht  into  the  field.  Hemp  is  gathered  like  flax,  by 
tearing  up  by  the  roots.  But  here  there  is  a  great  difficulty. 
The  flax  is  eafily  enough  puUed  up,  becaufe  it  is  all  to  be 
pulled :  but  in  the  hemp  it  is  only  a  part :  and  it  is  not  eafy  to 
do  this  without  damaging  the  remainder.  When  hemp  has  been 
fown  in  the  common  method,  all  the  owner  can  do  is  to  caution 
his  pullers  not  to  trample  down,  break,  or  other  wife  injure  the 
female  hemp  that  is  left  ftanding  ;  but  with  his  beft  inftrudlions, 
there  never  fails  to  be  a  great  deal  of  mifchief.  In  this  refpe<^, 
the  raifing  hemp  by  the  drjll  and  horfehoeing  hufbandry,  in  the 
method  of  double  rows,  has  a  vaft  advantage.  The  interval? 
betweeri  two  and  two  rqws  are  fo  wide,  that  the  pullers  can  ea¬ 
fily  and  freely  get  in  between  them  ;  they  can  take  up  the  male 
hemp  without  the  leaft  damage  to  the  female,  and  they  have 
room  to  manage  it  and  get  it  up  into  bundles. 

The  firft  pulling  being  oyer,  the  remainder  of  the  growth  I? 
to  ftand  till  Michaelmas.  It  thrives  the  better  and  thq  fafter, 
becaufe  of  being  thus  thinned  y  an,d  the  time  of  gathering  it 
coming  in  late,  after  the  other  harveft  work  is  over,  is  happy 
for  |n  induftrious  poor,  in  the  places  where  it  is  propagated^^ 

"  ^  . . *  '  K3  ■  '  The 
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The  gathering  of  the  male  and  female  hemp  is  to  be  done  in  the 
fame  manner,  except  that  there  is  to  be  a  dliFerence  in  making 
up  the  bundles.  Each  kind  is  to  be  bundled  up  as  flax,  but  the 
male  hemp  is  to  be  gathered  into  fmall,  and  the  other  into  large 
ones.  The  male  hemp  fhould  be  gathered  up  into  fuch  bundles 
as  may  be  grafped  with  both  hands,  hut  the  fenaal©  hemp  is 
ufually  got  up  into  fiich  as  are  a  yard  round, 

C  H  A  P.  XXXIV, 

Of  the  drying  of  hemp^ 

IN  hemp  of  the  firfl:  gathering  nothing  is  to  be  minded  but  the 
drying  it  in  a  proper  manner,  to  flt  it  for  farther  working  ; 
but  in  the  female  regard  is  to  be  had  to  the  feed.  The  time  of 
making  the  fecond  gathering  is  determined  by  the  ripening  of 
the  feed  :  and  when  gathered  and  bundled,  thefe  bundles  are  to 
be  fet  up  in  the  fun  four  or  five  days,  and  then  flacked  :  that  at 
a  proper  tjme  the  feed  may  be  thraflied  out  before  they  are  fitted 
for  farther  manufacture.  It  is  the  common  practice  to  raife 
this  hemp  in  flacks,  in  forne  fheltered  part  of  the  field ;  but  as 
the  beginning  of  Odfober  is  ufually  a  dripping  feafon  it  is  better 
to  houfe  it.  A  little  wet  does  it  no  harm  as  to  the  main  article 
of  the  flalk,  but  it  may  eafily  get  damage  in  refpecfl  of  the  feed. 
The  caution  we  have  given,  that  the  hemp  which  is  to  remain 
be  not  hurt  in  the  firfl  gathering,  will  be  eafily  feen  to  be  worth 
his  ferious  confideration,  when  he  comes  to  thrafliing  his  female 
hemp.  From  the  produce  of  an  acre  of  good  land  he  will  get 
three  quarters  of  feed,  if  he  have  followed  the  common  hus-? 
bandry  in  raifmg  it ;  but  if  he  have  done  it  in  the  horfehoeing 
manner  he  will  have  four  or  five  quarters,  fometimes  piore.  This 
fets  the  female  hemp  a  great  deal  above  the  male  in  value,  and 
the  flalk  is  much  more  valuable  in  the  female. 


CHAP,  XXXV. 

Of  the  watering  of  hemp» 

WHEN  the  male  hemp  is  gathered  nothing  is  to  be  done 
but  drying  it,  before  it  is  carried  to  the  water.  The 
common  pra61:ice  is  to  bundle  it  up  as  it  is  pulled,  and  fet  the 
bundles  up  an  end  till  the  moiflure  is  fomewhat  evaporated. 
1  his  is  all  that  can  be  conveniently  done  in  the  common  way  of 
hufbandry,  becaufe  there  is  no  ground  for  fpreading  it;  but  in 
the  horfehoeing  method,  as  there  is  fpace  between  two  and  two 
of  the  rows,  it  is  beft  to  throw  it  upon  the  ground  as  it  is  pulled, 
and  let  it  lie  a  day  and  night ;  and  after  that  to  gather  it  up 
into  bundles.  ]  ne  male  hemp,  a,s  foon  as  it  is  a  little  dried 
f  win  the  gathering,  and  the  female,  after  the  thrafliing,  are  to 

be 
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be  carried  to  the  water  in  their  proper  fizeci  bundles,  A  large 
(hallow  pond  is  bed: :  and  it  fhould  have  a  firm  bottom  :  nm- 
ning  water  would  anfwer  better :  but  it  is  not  permitted  mj 
where  to  ufe  it,  for  the  hemp  infe^fs  it,  defiroys  the  iifh,  and 
(polls  every  thing  that  is  done  with  it. 

Let  the  farmer  therefore  who  is  railing  hemp  take  care  to  have 
a  pond  of  proper  depth  and  dimenfions  ready,  according  to  the 
quantity.  He  is  to  prepare  for  the  hemp  by  driving  in  halif  a 
dozen  (bakes  in  a  fquare  form,  very  hrmly  into  the  bottom. 
Then  the  hemp  is  to  be  laid  in,  keeping  it  under  water ;  and 
the  fmall  ends  of  the  bundles  are  to  be  placed  interchangeably,, 
the  thick  ends  of  one  bundle  being  laid  one  way,  and  the  thick 
ends  of  the  next  another,  and  fo  with  the  whole  parcel.  In  this 
manner  the  bundles  are  to  be  laid  in,  one  upon  another,  and  the 
water  is  to  cover  them  all.  When  they  are  all  in  there  are  to 
be  over-layers,  as  they  call  them,  of  wood  bound  to  the  (lakes, 
to  prefs  them  down,  and  keep  them  not  only  under  the  water, 
but  fixed  from  (lirring  about.  Some  cover  the  fquare  within  the 
(lakes  entirely  with  over-layers  of  wood  ;  others  only  cover  the 
edges  with  thefe,  throwing  great  (bones  or  other  heavy  rubbifb, 
to  keep  all  under  water.  Whichever  way  the  hemp  is  kept 
confbantly  under,  Yis  all  one.  When  it  has  Iain  five  days,  one 
of  the  upper  bundles  is  to  be  taken  out  and  wafhed  in  another 
part  of  the  pond.  In  this  wafhing  the  farmer  is  to  obferve 
whether  the  leaf  comes  freely  off,*  for  if  it  does  the  hemp  is 
watered  enough,  if  not  it  muff  lie  longer.  When  it  is  watered 
enough,  the  bundles  are  to  be]taken  out  one  by  one  ;  and  waihed 
in  other  parts  of  the  pond,  that  all  the  leaves  may  be  got  off^ 
^nd  any  filth  or  other  matter  that  may  by  accident  be  got  among 
them,  may  be  difeharged.  The  clean  (balks  are  then  to  be  fet 
up  an  end,  that  the  wet  may  drain  from  them.  When  they  arc 
drained,  they  are  to  be  fet  up  againft  a  wall  or  pales,  expofed 
to  the  fouth  fun,  that  they  may  thoroughly  dry. 

CHAP.  XXXVI, 

Oy'  the  hraketng  of  hemp. 

The  hemp  when  dry  is  ready  for  the  brake.  This  is  5 
wooden  infbrument  made  with  an  edge,  and  in  all  refpedbs 
like  that  ufed  for  flax  but  larger  and  (bronger.  This  is  the  cafe 
with  all  the  infbruments  ufed  in  drefling  of  the  hemp.  The 
effe6b  of  this  drefling  is,  that  the  bark  or  rind  is  feperated  from 
the  (bringy  part  of  the  (balk,  and  that  is  broke  and  prepared  for 
farther  manufa6buring.  The  thorough  drying  of  the  hemp  is 
neceffiary  to  the  doing  this  well,  for  otherwife  the  bark  will  not 
feparate^  nor  the  tb.rcad§  come  to  pieces  j  and  the  drynef^  of 
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the  weather  is  a  great  advantage,  wherefofe  thjs  fhould  never 
be  Tet  about  but  in  a  favourable  time.  If  the  feafon  have  been 
dripping,  and  the  hemp  could  not  be  got  thoroughly  dry  by  the 
method  already  direaed,  it  muft  be  done  by  the  afliftance  of 
£re :  but  there  is  great  caution  neceflary ;  for  hemp  eafdy  takes 
fire  in  the  drying.  So  many  accidents  of  this  kind  have  hap¬ 
pened,  in  places  where  hemp  drelTmg  is  carried  on,  that  every 
ipne  ought  to  be  vaftly  upon  his  guard  who  ventures  it. 

In  fome  places  they  raife  a  hind  of  frame  for  this  purpofe. 
They  drive  ftakes  into  the  ground  at  proper  diftances,  and  lay 
hurdles  over  them  at  five  feet  from  the  ground:  they  then 
fpread  the  hemp  thin  upon  thefe  hurdles,  and  make  a  fmall  fire 
underneath.  This  requires  good  watching,  but  as  a  little 
heat  does  for  the  hemp  it  may  be  conducted  without  danger. 
The  expence  is  trifling,  and  it  makes  it  work  much  the  eafier. 
l^he  method  of  brakeing  is  the  fame  in  hemp  as  in  flax,  and  the 
purpofe  is  the  fame,  the  preparing  it  for  farther  dividing.  It 
muft  be  begun  at  the  root  end,  and  broke  up  to  the  top;  and 
the  perfon  who  breaks  it  muft  look  into  his  work  at  times. 
The  defign  of  brakeing  it  is,  that  the  ftringy  part  of  the  ^alk 
may  be  all  thoroughly  crufhed  and  loofened.  When  this  is 
done,  and  it  hangs  in  fhivers,  it  is  enough ;  if  otherwife  it 
to  be  broke  more.  Let  not  this  be  flighted;  the  whole  manage¬ 
ment  of  hemp  is  very  eafy,  but  it  muft  be  conducted  with  care; 
for  a  miftake  in  this  refpe<3:  can  never  be  mended  afterwards^ 
“without  diificulty^  wafte  and  lofs. 


CHAP.  XXXVIL 


Of  the  drejftng  of  hemp. 


HE  brakeing  being  over,  the  next  operation  is  the  fwing- 


IIng»  As  to  the  brakeing,  fome  perform  it  at  once,  which 
is  the  better  way,  others  gp  over  it  twice:  this  takes  up  time^ 
and  with  good  management  is  not  needful.  Whenfthe  hemp 
goes  through  this  operation  twice,  the  brakers  are  of  two  kinds, 
one  coarfer  the  other  finer,  and  it  is  firft  broke  In  the  one  then 
jn  the  pther ;  but  if  a  brake  of  a  middle  degree  of  finenefs  be  - 
carefully  pfed,  once  does  it,  and  it  will  be  fit  for  the  fwingle 
without  any  more  trouble.  The  fwingle  of  hemp,  which  is 
the  firft  drefling  after  the  brake,  is  performed  by  two  inftru- 
ments,  a  block  and  a  dagger.  The  block  is  made  of  a  fingle 
deal  raifed  four  foot  above  the  floor,  and  fupported  ftrongly  to 
keep  it  fleady ;  the,  dagger  is  a  woocen  one,  of  the  form  of  a 
broad  large  dagger  with  a  blunt  edge.  With  this  the  hemp  is 
vrr  r^  cci  upon  the  block,  opening  and  beating  it  till  all  the  knot- 
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ty  pieces  and  fhivers  are  entirely  broke,  and  the  whole  is  fmooth 
and  even. 

The  parcel  of  hemp  brought  to  the  brake  together,  is  called 
aftrike:  this  they  alfo  bring  to  the  fwingle  together,  and  when 
they  have  fufficiently  wrought  it,  they  ftrike  a  fold  or  twift  in 
the  middle,  which  is  the  thickeft  part,  and  fo  lay  it  by,  proceed* 
ing  with  the  reft. 

This  fwingle  is  a  very  ufeful  operation,  and  muft  be  done  . 
carefully:  the  more  fo  becaufe  it  prepares  the  commodity  at 
once  for  the  market,  if  the  owner  chufes  to  part  wjth  it  in  that 
condition.  There  are  two  things  to  be  done  in  the  fwingling, 
the  one  is  the  breaking  out  the  lumps  and  fhivers,  and  the  other 
is  foftening  the  thready  part,  which  is  very  well  effedled  by  the 
fwingling,  provided  that  be  done  carefully.  If  the  owner  chufe 
to  part  with  his  hemp  in  this  ftate,  he  has  no  more  to  do  but 
carry  it  to  market;  but  he  may  more  profitably  prepare  it  far¬ 
ther.  The  next  is  a  fecond  fwingling.  This  is  done  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  firft,  and  works  it  finer.  The  firft  fwing¬ 
ling  beat  away  the  lumps  and  foften  the  threads ;  this  fecond 
divides  them  finer,  lays  them  fmoother,  and  prepares  it  for 
heckling.  When  the  fecond  fwingling  is  over,  the  ftrikes 
are  divided  into  dozens  and  half  dozens,  and  made  up  into  great 
thick  rolls.  Thefe  are  fpitted  upon  long  fticks,  and  hung  in  a 
chimney,  or  in  the  way  of  fome  other  gentle  warmth.  They  muft 
be  dried  in  this  manner  till  there  does  not  remain  the  leaft  damp 
or  moifture  in  them  ;  and  they  are  then  fit  for  beating.  This 
is  to  be  done  in  a  deep  and  ftrong  trough,  or  upon  a  block  hol¬ 
lowed  at  the  top,  and  the  beetles  muft  be  large  and  heavy. 
By  this  operation  all  the  threads  are  rendered  fine,  clean  and 
tough.  When  this  is  done  the  ftrikes  are  to  be  divided,  and 
ail  examined,  to  fee  if  the  whole  be  beaten  enough;  frequent¬ 
ly  fome  are  not,  and  thefe  muft  be  beaten  again. 

When  the  hemp  has  been  twice  fwingled,  carefully  dried, 
and  well  beaten,  it  is  to  be  brought  to  the  heckle.  This  firft 
heckle  muft  be  coarfe,  and  have  very  open  teeth.  From  this 
heckling  there  will  come  fome  coarfe  parts,  which  neither  the 
fwingling  feperated  nor  the  beating  fubdued;  thefe  are  to  be  laid 
afide,  and  the  hemp  that  has  gone  through  this  firft  coarfe 
heckle  is  then  to  be  worked  in  one  tliat  is  finer.  This  prepares 
it  for  working  into  cloth  the  ufual  way:  but  when  it  is  defigned 
for  linnen'  of  particular  finenefs,  there  is  fome  difterence  in  the 
management  ;■  and  this  may  be  worth  the  farmer’s  notice,  whe¬ 
ther  he  intend  to  work  it  into  cloth  at  home,  or  defign  it  only 
for  fale  in  the  ftrike  or  heckle.  Two  dryings  are  convenient 
on  this  occafion,  that  is,  when  it  has  been  dried  and  be^t,  and 

once 
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once  heckled,  it  is  to  be  rolled  up  and  dried  over  again,  and 
the  beating  and  heckling  repeated  in  the  fame  manner:  after 
this  the  heckles  defigned  for  flax  are  to  be  ufed  inflead  of  thofe 
for  hemp ;  thefe  being  coarfer  and  not  fb  fit  for  the  fine  work, 
even  in  hemp. 

CHAP,  xxxvin. 

Of  managing  the  hurds^ 

WE  have  mentioned  the  feparating  the  coarfer  part  of  hemp 
in  dreiTing.  This  coarfe ,  and  knotty  part  is  galled  the 
hurds,  it  is  nor  to  be  wafted ;  -but  being  laid  aftde  in  the  drefs- 
ing  of  the  other,  is  afterwards  to  be  managed  by  itfelf.  In  the 
iirft:  fwingling  of  the  hemp  there  will  be  feperated  from  the  finer 
part  a  great  quantity  of  refufe,  with  tops,  knobs,  and  half 
broken  pieces.  All  thefe  muft  be  fhook  up  together,  and  care¬ 
fully  dried.  When  this,  is  done  they  are  to  be  threfhed  with 
flails,  and  by  this  means  the  lumps  will  be  broken,  and  they 
are  to  be  laid  by :  they  ferve  for  many  coarfe  purpofes,  though 
they  would  never  have  broke  or  divided  well  with  the  finer  fluff. 
Thefe,  by  way  of  diftindfion,  are  called  the  fwingle-tree  hurds  5 
though  any  of  the  refufe  may  be  beat  up  among  them  :  a  great 
care  of  the  owner  being,  that  nothing  which  can  be  put  to  any 
life  be  wafted.  When  the  farmer  drefi'es  the  hemp  farther, 
there  will  be  more  hurds  feperated  in  the  fecond  fwingling,  and 
they  will  be  of  a  better  kind ;  thefe  managed  by  the  wool  cards, 
make  v/hat  is  called  hempen  harden.  "Ehey  are  not  to  be 
mixed  with  the  other  hurds,  for  they  are  much  better,  and  fell 
at  a  better  price.  Every  fucceeding  operation  for  the  drefting 
the  hemp  feparates  a  quantity  of  hurds,  though  irbe  every  time 
fmaller.  Thefe  are  all  to  be  laid  by  as  they  come  out.  They 
do  not  require  thrafhing  in  the  manner  of  the  coarfe  firft 
hurds  and  refufe  ;  but  being  well  managed  with  the  cards,  they 
make  fo  many  forts  of  faleable  fluff  at  different  prices, 

CHAP.  XXXIX, 

Of  woad, 

"VIJ  O  A  D  is  a  plant  of  eafy  culture;  fubiedi  to  few  accident^, 

*  *  and  of  ready  fale.  ’Tis  pity  therefore  it  fhould  be  cul¬ 
tivated  in  fo  few  places.  One  recommendation  it  has  ia 
which  it  exceeds  any  growth,  it  yields  three,  four,  five,  and 
fomctiines  fix  crops  in  a  year.  It  is  a  large  plant,  with  great 
blucifh  green  leaves,  branched  ftalks,  and  multitudes  of  fmall 
flowers,  followed  by  little  pods  with  the  feed.  The  root  is 
long  and  cover'd  with  fibrgs.  The  ftalks  are  thick,  round, 
and  upright,  and  they  divide  iiitp  feveral  branches.  The 

leaves 
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leaves  ftand  irregularly,  and  many  very  large  ones  rife  diredlly 
from  the  root.  The  flowers  are  of  the  fhape  of  thofe  of  tur¬ 
nips,  and  the  feed  fs  oval.  The  flower  is  placed  in  a  little 
cup,  confifting  of  four  oval  colour’d  leaves  c  it  confifts  in  like 
manner  of  four  leaves  difpofed  croflwife.  There  rife  in  the 
middle  fix  filaments,  four  of  thefe  are  of  the  length  of  the 
leaves  of  the  flower,  and  two  are  fhorter;  they  have  oblong 
buttons  on  them,  placed  Tideways  :  in  the  center  of  thefe  ftands 
the  rudiment  of  the  fruit.  It  is  oblong,  fharp  on  both  Tides, 
and  is  no  higher  than  the  two  fliort  filaments ;  the  flower  and 
it’s  cup  falling  off,  this  ripens,  and  contains  only  one  feed, 
which  is  lodged  in  the  center. 

There  are  feveral  kinds  of  this  plant  brought  for  curiofity 
out  of  different  parts  of  the  world,  but  only  one  is  worth  the 
farmer’s  notice,  this  is  the  common  or  broad  leaved  woad, 
called  field  woad.  There  is  a  kind  with  fmaller  and  nar¬ 
rower  leaves,  diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of  wild  woad.  The 
feed  of  this  is  fometimes,  by  defign  or  accident,  mixed  with 
that  of  the  right  fort,  and  of  this  the  farmer  fhould  beware  i 
this  feed  is  fomewhat  fmaller  than  the  right. 

CHAP.  XL. 

Of  the  proper  foil  for  woad, 

W  O  articles  in  a  foil  favour  the  growth  of  woad,  that 
-  it  be  dry,  and  that  it  be  rich.  When  thefe  happen  to  • 
gcther  the  ground  is  perfedf  for  this  plant ;  but  feperately  they 
will  do.  Any  warm  and  dry  foil  will  anfwer,  though  it  be  but 
poor,  and  in  a  rich  foil  woad  will  do,  tho’  it  be  not  fo  perfedf- 
ly  dry  as  it  mull;  be  in  the  other.  What  this  plant  affefts  mofl 
is  a  rich  warm  loam ;  and  as  richnefs  and  drynefs  are  what  fa¬ 
vour  it,  cold  and  wet  together  will  never  fail  to  deftroy  it. 
Clayey  foils  will  never  do.  This  is  the  great  caution.  The 
next  is,  that  be’  the  foil  what  it  will,  the  woad  will  not  fuc- 
ceed  upon  it  unlefs  very  deep,  if  there  be  a  clayey  bottom. 
This  depends  upon  the  fame  principle  with  the  other,  the 
hatred  there  is  in  this  plant  to  cold  and  wet ;  for  clay  holds 
wet,  and  always  makes  a  foil  cold  when  it  lies  near  the  furface. 

From  thefe  general  hints  the  farmer  may  fettle  his  pradtice 
in  all  the  needful  particulars.  Let  him  avoid  clays  and  clayey 
foils  for  woad,  and  when  he  is  about  to  fow  it  in  any  other, 
let  him  examine  the  depth  and  the  bottom.  Woad  is  a  large 
plant,  and  requires  a  great  deal  of  nourilhment,  therefore  it  muff 
have  depth  of  foil :  and  particularly  when  there  is  a  wrong  fub- 
Ilance  underneath.  If  he  have  a  fandy  foil  that  is  not  bare 
and  poor,  but  enriched  with  a  large  quantity  of  good  mould  a- 

mong 
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mong  it ;  this  is  excellent,  and  the  deeper  the  better.  If  he 
have  pure  mellow  earth  to  a  due  depth,  this  is  better  ftiU;  and 
in  particular  if  he  have  opportunity  of  breaking  up  a  piece  of 
X1C3.T  jfome  great  town,  where  there  has  been  a  garden. 
It  is  worth  his  while  to  be  careful  in  the  choice,  becaufe  the 
profits  will  anfwer.  On  favourable  ground  he  will  have  one  or 
perhaps  tvv'o  more  crops  in  a  year,  than  on  others. 

Woad,  like  other  plants  which  require  a  great  deal  of  nourifh- 
inent,  fucceeds  beft  upon  a  piece  of  ground  that  is  new  broke 
up :  and  in  this  cafe  none  anfwers  like  that  which  has  been 
mellowed  by  dung  and  great  tillage.  If  there  be  a  piece  of 
©•ravelly  ground  where  there  is  not  too  great  abundance  of  large 
pebbles,  and  a  good  deal  of  loam  among  them,  this  will  do  ex¬ 
cellently.  I  have  feen  v/oad  thrive  very  finely,  where  it  has 
feemed  to  grow  among  bare  ftones ;  but  there  has  been  good 
Huff  at  the  bottom.  A  piece  of  light  limefione  ground  will  alfo 
do  for  woad,  with  the  foregoing  reftricStions,  that  it  be  not  full 
of  very  large  pieces  of  ftone ;  and  that  there  be  fome  goodnefs 
and  fome  depth  in  the  foil. 

Of  all  places  in  England  where  I  have  feen  woad  cultivated, 
the  finefi:  has  been  about  Thopney  in  North amptonfliire.  I 
had  the  curiofity  to  examine  the  foil  in  feveral  of  their  fields, 
and  found  it  all  of  one  kind,  it  was  deep,  rich,  and  of  a  black- 
ifti  colour;  it  confifted  chiefly  of  mellow  earth,  but  with  a 
large  proportion  of  a  bright  brown  fand.  What  is  more  re¬ 
markable  is,  that  the  fituation  was  low  and  fubje6l  to  wet. 
The  woad  grows  there  in  the  way  of  more  moifture  than  I  have 
ever  feen  it  elfewhere,  and  yet  furpafles  all  other  in  the  large- 
nefs  and  finenefs  of  the  leaf.  This  is  a  particular  cafe,  and  I 
have  inferted  it  as  fuch,  for  the  fake  of  the  hufbandman  who 
may  chance  to  have  land  of  the  kind  of  this  about  Thorneyi 
but  in  general  a  fomewhat  hilly  fituation  is  beft,  and  a  dry 
deep  foil. 

W e  have  obferv'd  that  woad  fucceeds  beft  upon  new  broke  up 
land :  the  ranker  this  is  the  better  the  woad  will  thrive ;  it  ferves 
excellently  to  prepare  fuch  land  for  crops  of  corn,  for  which  it 
would  otherwife  be  too  rich  at  firft:  but  on  all  other  occafions, 
as  well  as  this,  the  woad  is  to  be  removed  after  a  year  or  two. 
It  exhaufts  the  ground,  and  never  fucceeds  well  in  the  fame 
place  long  together.  The  new  method  of  hulbandry  might  re¬ 
medy  that  inconvenience,  and  perhaps  with  the  aftiftance  of  a 
moderate  quantity  of  manure,  the  fame  piece  of  ground  might 
be  made  to  bear  woad  ever  fo  long ;  but  this  we  fhall  mention 
more  at  large  hereafter:  the  common  practice  of  hufbandmen  is 
Vv'bat  we  confider  in  this  place ;  and  that  requires  that  the  crop 
ftiould  be  removed  the  third  year#  CHAR 
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CHAP.  XLI. 

Of  preparing  the  ground  for  woad„ 

WHEN  the  farmer  has  fixed  upon  a  piece  of  ground,  his  care 
is  to  prepare  it  for  the  reception  of  the  feed.  All  plants 
that  draw  a  great  deal  of  nourifhment,  require  the  foil  Ihould 
be  well  fitted  for  giving  it.  The  preparation  is  heft  given  it  by 
frequent  tillage ;  and  a  careful  and  repeated  breaking  and  di¬ 
viding,  and  occafionally  enriching  of  the  ground.  The  beft 
way  of  preparing  fuch  a  frefh  piece  is,  by  turning  it  up  firffc 
with  the  four  coultered  plow.  This  will  cut  and  tear  all  the 
entangled  roots  of  grafs,  and  turn  up  the  mould  to  a  very  con- 
fiderable  depth.  After  this  plowing  it  Ihould  be  harrowed  care¬ 
fully,  and  if  the  feafon  and  foil  be  both  dry,  it  fhould  be  rolled, 
and  then  harrowed  again. 

This  being  done,  the  lumps  broke,  and  refufe  drawn  ofF, 
there  fhould  be  people  fent  on  the  ground  to  pick  olF  the  large 
ftones,  or  any  thing  elfe  that  breaks  in  upon  the  evennefs  and 
finenefs  of  the  mould,  and  has  efcaped  the  teeth  of  the  harrow. 
This  Is  the  cuftom  in  land  that  is  mofi;  fit  for  woad,  that  is, 
fuch  as  is  dry  and  v/arm :  when  it  is  a  little  moifter  the  beft 
way  is  to  plow  it  in  high  ridges,  and  then  the  refufe  that  lies 
upon  the  furface,  when  picked  off,  may  be  thrown  into  the  fur¬ 
rows  to  rot.  Whichever  method  be  followed,  the  land  when 
finiftied  for  fowing,  ought  to  lie  as  level,  and  be  as  free  from 
lumps,  as  the  border  of  a  garden.  Land  that  has  been  fallow¬ 
ed  fometime  does  very  well  for  woad ;  and  I  have  feen  it  thrive 
excellently  on  a  broke  up  piece  after  the  artificial  grafles :  but 
in  any  of  thefe  cafes  the  preparation  muft  be  exactly  the  fame, 
and  the  reward  will  be  fuited  to  the  labour  and  the  care, 

CHAP.  XLII. 

Of  fowing  of  woad* 

^^HE  preparation  having  been  fhewn,  there  remains  to  en- 
quire  into  the  time  and  manner  of  fowing.  In  each  of 
thefe  there  is  fufiiclent  matter  of  choice  to  the  hufbandman,  for 
neither  the  common  manner  of  difperfing  the  feed,  nor  the  com^^ 
mon  time  of  doing  it  are  fo  proper  as  what  may  be  advifed. 
In  the  firft  place  he  is  to  take  care  that  he  buy  good  feed,  and 
that  he  have  enough  of  it:  he  is  not  to  count  that  quantity  fuf- 
ficient  which  will  do  once  to  fow  the  ground.  Woad  is  apt  to 
fail,  or  to  be  deftroyed  early  in  its  growth,  he  muft  therefore 
have  a  fupply  of  feed  to  let  in  and  make  up  the  deficiencies. 
Having  the  feed  and  his  land  ready,  he  may  fow  it  in  the  com¬ 
mon  way  or  by  the  drill.  In  the  firft  method  a  gallon  of  feed 
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is  enough  for  an  acre,  and  in  the^  drill  method  half  that 
quantity  is  fufficient,  for  woad  Is  large  in  ito  growth,  and  a  few 
plants  are  enough  upon  the  ground.  In  the  common  way,  the 
feed  is  to  be  fcattered  as  evenly  as  poffible  over  the  ground,  by 
the  Tingle  caft,  and  then  harrowed  in  carefully.  In  the  drill 
hufbandry  it  is  to  be  fown  in  double  rows,  with  ten  inch  parti- 
ttons,  and  with  five  foot  intervals  between  two  and  two.  Few 
crops  are  morfe  difficult  to  be  well  managed  in  the  common  huf¬ 
bandry  ;  but  none  eafier  in  the  drill  and  horfehoeing  method. 
The  leaves  alfo  grow^  much  larger,  and  are  in  themfelves  much 
better,  this  way. 

As  to  the  time  the  common  farmer  errs  as  much  as  he 
does  In  the  manner  of  Towing.  The  common  Teafon  is  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  February,  but  the  proper  time  is  the  firfi:  week  in  Auguft, 
Woad  ripens  its  Teed  in  the  end  of  July  ;  part  of  the  plants  are 
to  be  referved  for  that  purpofe  ;  and  the  feed  never  pufhes  To 
llrongly  as  .vhen  Town  as  Toon  as  fit  for  it.  This  is  the  courfe 
of  nature.  We  fee  the  feeds  of  plants  ripening  in  Auguft  and 
September,  naturally  fall  to  the  ground  Toon  after,  and  they 
fhoot  in  a  few  days  :  their  leaves  ftand  the  winter,  and  all  that 
time  the  root  Is  firengtheiiing  itfelf  in  the  earth  ;  fo  that  when 
the  fpring  comes  they  are  in  a  condition  to  fhoot  with  flrength 
and  vigour. 

This  being  obferved  in  relation  to  woad,  the  growth  will  be 
•  much  fooner  fit  to  cut  for  the  firfi:  crop  ;  and  every  way  better. 
This  firfi:  cuttins:  will  be  the  richer  for  the  time  the  roots  have 
been  in  the  ground,  and  the  frefh  fhoots  will  be  the  more  vigo¬ 
rous  for  the  next ;  it  will  come  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  earlier 
in  the  feafon  than  it  would  have  done  from  the  fpring  Towing. 
The  firfi:  fhoots  of  woad  are  apt  to  fuffer  by  infedls  :  for  this  rea- 
fon  we  have  cautioned  the  farmer  always  to  have  a  fupply  of  feed 
to  make  up  deficiencies  ;■  but  the  autumnal  Towing  Is  preferable'; 
for  it  prevents  them.  When  the  feed  fails  in  Tome  ^art,  and  the 
crop  is  fijpplied  by  frefh,  this  is  a  little  backwarder  than  the  firfi: 
fown ;  and  when  the  fly  has  deftroyed  a  part  of  the  young 
plants,  and  more  are  fown ;  this  laft  will  be  ftill  more  back¬ 
ward  in  growth  than  in  the  former  infiance.  The  hufbandman 
would  wifli  it  fli~uld  be  all  equal,  that  it  might  come  all  to  be 
Cut  together  ;  but  this  is  not  to  be  obtained,  unlefs  thefe  evils  be 
prevented.  This  is  not  to  be  done  without  a  poffibllity  of  fail¬ 
ing,  but  it  may  be  made  greatly  more  fafe  by  the  autumnal 
fowingr. 

I  can  fpeak  from  experience,  that  the  feed  fown  in  fpring,  is 
more  fubje61:  to  fail  than  that  in  autumn  ;  and  alfo  that  the  fly 
or  grub,  is  much  more  irequent  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter 
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feafon.  The  goodnefs  of  the  feed 'depends  in  a  great  meafure 
on  its  being  new.  Seed  Town  in  February  muft  be  feven  months 
old,  and  it  mpy  be  nineteen  or  twenty  months.  And  it  is  al¬ 
ways  the  worfe  in  proportion.  It  is  a  common  opinion  among 
the  woadmen^  that  two  year  old  feed  is  as  good  as  frefh,  but  no¬ 
thing  is  more  erroneous.  They  complain  of  bad  crops,  and 
’tis  ft  range  they  do  not  fee  into  this,  which  is  the  principal 
caufe.  1  have  made  fome  of  them  try  the  experiment,  and  out 
of  twenty  new  feeds  fown,  not  above  one,  two,  or  three  have 
failed  ;  and  out  of  as  many  old  ones,  eleven,  twelve,  or  more. 
I  have  found  alfo  by  tryals,  that  out  of  twenty  feeds  of  the  fame 
crop,  fown  a  fortnight  after  their  ripening,  only  two  have  fail¬ 
ed  ;  and  out  of  twenty  fown  from  the  fame  parcel,  the  next 
February,  four  or  five. 

CHAP.  XLIIL 

Of  managmg  ’woad  in  the  growth, 

\%J  E  will  fuppofe  frft,  that  the  farmer  has  followed  the  old 
*  ^  method,  and  fown  his  land  in  February  by  hand.  In 
this  cafe  be  will  fee  it  come  up  irregularly,  and  v/hen  it  has 
been  a  week  above  ground,  he  muft  obferve  how  it  ftands ;  if 
the  grub  or  £y  have  been  at  work,  he  muft  fend  in  a  careful 
perfbn  with  a  dib  in  his  hand,  and  a  parcel  of  feed  in  his  apron. 
With  the  dib  he  is  to  make  holes,  and  into  each  hole  he  is  to 
put  five  feeds ;  this  is  to  be  done  wherever  the  young  crop  is 
thinned,;  and  thefe  holes  are  to  be  a  foot  afunder.  If  the  far^ 
mer  v/ili  fow  his  woad  in  fpring,  the  earlier  he  does  it  the  bet¬ 
ter.  This  plant  will  fhoot  in  very  cold  weather,  and  the  earlier 
the  fealbn  the  fewer  there  are  of  thofe  infedls  :  the  warm  ftiow- 
ers  of  the  more  advanced  fpring  bring  them  on  in  abundance. 
When  the  plants  from  this  new  fowing  have  got  to  a  little  fize, 
the  field  is  to  be  hoed.  This  is  not  only  to  be  done  to  keep 
down  the  weeds  ;  but  to  thin  the  crop  itfelf,  for  the  plants 
muft  not  ftand  fo  clofe  as  they  rife  in  this  random  way.  The 
hoers  muft  be  careful  :  they  muft  thin  the  plants  to  about'  a 
foot  afunder ;  and  they  ihould  leave  the  ftrongeft  and  moft  pro- 
mifmg.  In  this  manner  they  will  be  refrefhed  as  well  as  thin¬ 
ned  ;  and  having  taken  good  root,  and  the  prefent  crop  of 
weeds  being  deftroyed,  they  may  be  left  to  themfelves,  for  they 
will  not  fuffer  any  more  to  rife  among  them. 

Let  us  next  examine  the  ftate  of  a  crop  Town  in  Auguft.  In 
this,  if  the  feed  have  been  the  produce  of  that  year,  and  the 
ground  well  prepared  for  it,  there  will  be  little  or  no  need  of 
examining  it  on  account  of  deficiencies.  The  field  will  be  too 
well  covered  to  need  a  fupply  ;  and  the  flies  will  have  little 
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power.  At  a  proper  growth,  as  in  the  former  inflaiice,  the 
hoers  are  to  be  fent  in,  and  they  muft  thin  the  plants  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  others,  and  thus  leave  them  for  the  winter. 
In  that  time  they  will  make  but  a  moderate  progrels  above 
ground,  but  they  will  be  all  the  while  ftrengthening  themfelve^ 
at  the  root,  which  is  the  owner’s  true  intereft.  They  will  be 
juft  ftrong  enough  to  keep  down  the  flioots  of  weeds,  that  fhew 
themfelves  in  that  cold  feafon,  and  they  will  grow  apace  Into 
leaves  in  fpring ;  affording  an  early  crop,  and  a  very  fine  one  5 
and  leaving  the  beft  foundation  that  can  be  for  the  next*  From 
what  I  have  feen  pracftifed  by  fome  particular  woadmen,  in  this 
common  way,  I  fhall  be  able  to  give  the  farmer  fome  ufeful 
hints.  If  he  fend  in  his  hoers  again  in  fpring,  to  break  tho 
furface  of  the  ground,  and  deftroy  all  the  weeds  between  the 
plants,  this  practice  will  greatly  ftrengthen  and  refrefti  them. 
Not  fo  much  for  the  injury  fuch  a  few  poor  ftarved  weeds  could 
have  done,  as  for  the  advantage  there  is  in  breaking  the  furface 
of  the  ground.  This  fuperficial  hoeing  leads  us  from  the  com¬ 
mon  pradfice  to  the  method  we  have  propofed  for  raifing  woad 
according  to  the  new ;  and  to  the  advantages  of  deep  hoeing 
about  plants  of  fo  large  a  growth. 

We  have  advlfed  double  rows  and  five  foot  intervals,  becaufe 
a  third  or  middle  row  would  want  air,  and  therefore  its  leaves 
would  never  come  to  their  due  frefhnefs  and  colour  ;  and  be¬ 
caufe  the  land  between  double  rows  fliould  have  opportunity  of 
good  turning.  We  will  fuppofe  a  farmer  to  have  ventured  on 
this  method,  and  fhall  not  fear  to  promife  him  a  three-fold  fuc- 
cefs.  The  management  of  his  crop  is  this  :  when  the  plants 
in  his  two  rows  have  fome  bignefa,  he  muft  fend  in  the  hoers 
with  their  hand  hoes.  Thefe  muft  clear  away  all  the  w^'eeds  in 
the  partitions  between  the  two  where  the  horfe  hoe  cannot  come; 
and  they  muft  thin  the  plants  in  the  rows.  They  muft  leave 
one  every  fifteen  inches,  or  thereabouts  ;  and  thefe  alternately, 
not  oppofite  one  to  another.  This  will  reduce  the  number  of 
plants  on  an  acre  to  very  few,  but  the  profit  will  be  fo  much 
the  greater.  The  benefit  of  woad  is  not  from  the  feed  but  the 
leaf ;  and  experience  flrews,  that  one  fingle  and  vigorous  plant 
will  produce  more  and  better  leaves,  than  five  that  ftand  clofe 
and  ftarve  one  another. 

When  the  plants  are  thinned,  and  the  weeds  cleared  away  in 
the  partitions,  the  horfe  hoe  is  to  be  fent  into  the  intervals  : 
this  is  to  plow  deep  and  turn  up  the  foil ;  thoroughly  deftro)ing 
the  weeds,  and  preparing  the  earth  to  fupply  abundanf:  nourifli- 
ment  to  the  plants.  As  often  as  weeds  rife  in  the  intervals,  this 
horfehoeing  is  to  be  repeated ;  and  it  will  be  beft  to  ufe  it  alfo 
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*at  certain  times,  for  the  advantage  of  the  crop  in  particular 
ftates.  To  underftand  this  the  farmer  muft  conlider  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  woad  :  its  value  is  in  the  leaf  j  and  that  confifts 
chiefly  in  its  fine  colour  and  great  frefhnefs.  The  woad  draws 
nourifhment  apace  while  the  leaves  are  young,  and  fo  continues 
till  they  get  a  good  growth;  but  toward  the  time  when  they 
are  to  be  cut,  being  large,  they  are  not  fo  fully  fupplied,  partly 
becaufe  they  require  more  nourifliment ;  and  partly  becaufe  the 
ground  is  in  a  condition  to  yield  lefs.  We  have  mewn  the  oc- 
cafion  of  this,  namely,  that  all  ground,  from  the  time  of  its 
being  flrfl:  broken,  and  divided  by  culture,  grows  worfe  and 
worfe  till  it  is  tilled  again.  Therefore  when  plants  want  moft 
nourifhment,  they  can  obtain  lead: ;  and  this  is  particularly  a 
difadvantage  to  woad,  becaufe  its  value  depends  upon  the  frefh¬ 
nefs  of  the  leaf,  which  depends  upon  the  quantity  of  nourifh¬ 
ment  it  can  get  juft  at  that  time.  For  this  reafon  let  the  far¬ 
mer  who  raifes  woad  according  to  the  new  method  of  hufban- 
dry,  contrive  his  horfehoeings  fo  that  one  of  them  may  come 
juft  before  the  full  growth  of  the  leaf  for  cutting. 

There  is  a  time  when  the  leaves  of  woad  have  acquired  their 
fize,  and  want  only  their  fullnefs  and  colour  :  at  this  period  let 
him  bring;  in  the  horfe  hoe  between  the  double  rows.  The 
earth  will  by  this  be  filled  with  nourifhment.  The  ends  of  the 
roots  of  the  woad  will  be  cut  off,  and  new  ones  will  fhoot  from 
them  into  the  frefh  mould  :  thus  in  two  days  the  crop  will  ac¬ 
quire  a  new  afpe£t  of  the  true  frefh  green  colour  ;  and  if  ten 
days  after  this  horfehoeing  it  be  cut,  it  will  be  in  the  utmoft  per- 
fe£fion  whereof  it  is  capable  ;  and  the  young  flicots  that  are  to 
rife  for  the  fucceeding  crop,  will  fhoot  with  great  vigour  imme¬ 
diately  afterwards.  From  this  it  appears,  that  though  aicrop 
of  woad  may  be  every  way  advantageous  to  the  farmer  ;  it  can 
no  way  bring  him  nearly  fo  large  a  profit  as'  when  it  is  raifed 
by  the  drill  and  horfehoeing  hufbandry.  This  pra^ffice  is  ufefui 
for  all  plants,  but  moft  for  the  largeft. 

CHAP.  XLIV. 


Of  the  gathering  of  woad» 

"OT  E  left  the  farmer  with  his  field  fufSciently  flocked  with 
plants,  but  not  over-burthened  with  them  ;  and  free 
from  v/eeds.  They  were  in  this  condition  capable  of  over-^ 
powering  the  weeds  in  the  common  hufbandry,  and  proper  di- 
redlions  w^'ere  given  for  deftroying  them  by  the  horfehoeing  : 
therefore  the  farmer  had  only  to  wait  their  growth,  for  gather¬ 
ing  his  firft  crop.  At  -what  time  of  the  year  this  ffall  happen 
cannot  be  well  determined,  fer  it  differs  according  to  the  man- 
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iier  of  hufbandry,  and  the  time  of  fowing  ;  and  alfo  in  fome  de¬ 
gree  in  rcfpcS:  of  the  moifture  or  drynels  of  the  feafon.  Woad 
fown  in  autumn  will  be  fit  for  a  firft  cutting,  earlier  than  that 
fown  in  fpring  ;  and  that  raifed  by  the  drill  and  horfe-hoeing 
hufbandry  will  be  ready  to  cut  earlier,  and  yield  the  fecond  crop 
quicker  than  that  managed  according  to  the  vulgar  pradfice.  For 
the  reft,  as  the  feafon  is  better,  the  crop  will  be  the  fooner  ready. 
As  warm  and  light  foils  are  moft  fuitable  to  woad,  fo  a  warm 
fun  and  light  fhowers  raife  it  the  quickeft  to  maturity  :  there¬ 
fore  the  feafon  will  often  make  ten  days,  a  fortnight,  or  fome- 
times  more  difference  in  the  ripening  of  a  crop  of  this  plant. 

Let  the  owner,  when  it  comes  near  ripening,  watch  it  care¬ 
fully  ;  for  on  finding  the  exadl  time  of  this  depends  a  great 
deal  of  the  advantage.  When  the  leaf  is  full  fized,  firm  to  the 
touch,  juicy,  and  of  a  frefh  and  fine  green,  it  is  ripe  :  and  as 
foon  as  it  is,  that  fhould  be  done.  Nature  changes  fwiftly, 
from  perfection  to  decay  ;  and  in  nothing  more  than  in  this 
growth.  If  the  time  of  ripenefs  be  not  feized,  the  leaf  pre- 
fently  begins  to  fade,  it  firft  grows  flabby,  and  then  lofes  by 
degrees  its  colour.  This  firft  accident  is  very  hurtful,  but  the 
other  worfe.  The  letting  woad  ftand  three  or  four  days  too 
long,  will  reduce  a  very  good  crop  to  the  condition  of  a  very 
middling  one.  When  the  leaf  is  ripe  let  it  be  inftantly  cut. 
As  foon  as  cut  it  is  to  be  fent  to  the  mill ;  and  the  farmer  is  to 
prepare  for  his  fecond  crop.  Woad  yields  feveral  in  a  year.  , 
In  the  new  hufbandry  the  aftiftance  of  the  horfe  hoe  is  fo  great, 
that  thefe  are  all  nearly  of  equal  value,  and  at  the  fame  time 
there  are  mofe  of  them  in  number  ;  but  in  the  common  huf¬ 
bandry  every  fucceeding  crop  is  inferior  to  the  firft,  both  in 
quantity  and  goodncfs.  The  woad  of  the  firft  and  fecond  crop 
are  fomctimes  mixed  together ;  but  thofe  which  come  after 
muft  be  kept  feparate,  or  they  will  much  reduce  the  value  of 
the  whole.  As  to  quantity,  in  t4e  common  hufbandry,  an 
acre  ufually  yields  a  tun  ;  but  in  the  horfehoeing  method  there 
is  no  doubt  of  its  yielding  a  much  larger  ftore.  Woad  will 
ftand  fome  time  and  yield  fucceffive  crops,  but  it  is  not  adviiea- 
ble  to  truft  the  old  roots  too  long  :  his  therefore  to  be  renewed 
after  the  fecond  year,  with  all  the  care  that  we  have  deferibed 
as  neceffary  at  ihe  firfl  fowing. 

CHAP.  XLV. 

0/j’  renewing  a  field  of  woad^  and  of  obtaining  the  feeds, 

T  T  is  the  courlc  of  nature  in  the  generality  of  plants,  that  the 
large  leaves  which  rife  from  the  root,  fade  when  the  ftalk 
grows  up  5  therefore,  as  thefe  leaves  are  what  the  farmer  wants 
^  from 
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I  from  this  ufe,  he  is  not  to  encourage  or  fufFer  the  growth  of  a 

I  ftalk  if  he  can  help  it,  in  the  ordinary  courfe  of  his  crop  :  but 
when  he  wants  feed  he  muft  promote  this  in  certain  plants ; 
that  he  may  have  feed  in  fufficient  quantity  for  his  future  occafions* 
We  will  fuppofe  him  to  have  gone  through  the  firft  fummer; 
what  remains  of  the  two  years  produce  will  be  eafily  underftood, 
as  to  its  ufe  and  management.  When  he  has  gathered  the  laft 
crop,  the  woad  will  continue  growing.  It  will  not  rife  to 
leaves  fit  for  the  common  fervice  during  the  winter,  but  yet 
what  grow  at  that  feafon  will  not  be  altogether  ufelefs.  The 
field  will  afford  a  very  rich,  wholefome,  and  nourifhing  food  for 
fheep,  and  their  biting,  far  from  doing  any  harm,  will  prepare 
it  for  fhooting  ftronger  the  next  fpring.  After  that  it  is  to  be 
managed  exadfly  as  the  firft  year  ;  and  the  firfl  crops  will  be  as 
good  but  not  the  following.  The  owner  will  fee  tov/ard  au¬ 
tumn,  the  neceflity  of  renewing  his  plants,  and  he  is  to  do  it  in 
this  manner.  When  the  laft  funrmer’s  gathering  is  over,  he  is 
to  plow  up  the  ground  immediately  for  receiving  frefh  feed :  but 
in  this  he  is  to  obferve  a  particular  caution ;  for  he  is  to  leav^e  a 
part  of  the  old  roots  :  they  being  to  afford  the  feed  for  the  fuc- 
ceeding  crops.  The  reft  of  the  old  roots  are  to  bq  harrowed 
up.  and  thrown  away,  and  thefe  being  left,  and  having  the  full 
advantage  of  the  new  plowed  ground,  will  thrive  at  a  furprifing 
rate  ;  and  yield  the  next  year  fuch  a  quantity  of  fpd,  that  an 
acre  will  fometimes  yield  fifty  quarters.  '  ^ 

This  will  appear  the  more  ftrange  wff  en  the  reader  recollects 
that  each  pod  has  in  it  only  one  feed ;  but  the  number  of  pods 
upon  a  plant  is  in  a  manner  incredible.  When  the  fame  piece 
of  ground  is  to  be  in  wo'ad  for  a  confiderable  time,  this  is  the 
method  of  managing  it :  but  we  advife  the  farmer  rather  to  ob¬ 
ferve  the  caution  firft  given,  and  not  keep  any  piece  more  than 
two  years  in  this  crop.  In  that  time,  if  the  land  were  ever  fo 
rank,  it  will  bring  it  down  to  be  fit  for  corn,  and  if  continued 
longer  will  impoverifti  it  too  much.  There  is  no  land  that  can 
ftand  the  exhaufting  of  fo  large  a  growth  cut  fo  often,  except  it  be 
refrefhed  by  the  horfehoeing  hufbandry.  In  this  method  the  in¬ 
tervals,  while  they  are  plowed  up  for  receiving  the  roots  from 
the  rows,  enjoy  in  other  refpecfs  a  kind  of  fallow,  and  after  two 
years  the  new  crop  may  be  fowed  in  the  center  of  each  interval, 
and  the  places  that  firft  held  the  rows  will  thus  become  intervals 
in  their  turn. 

If  this  fhould  not  prove  fufficient  to  keep  the  ground  in  heart, 
fome  dung  may  be  ufed ;  plowing  it  in  the  intervals.  It  m  ift 
be  old  mellow  dung.  By  this  pradfice  the  land  may  be  kept  in 
fufficient  heart  for  any  thing.  There  is  no  crop  whatfoever  that 

L  a  may 
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may  not  be  fupported  thus,  ever  fo  long  upon  the  fame  piece  of 
land,  breaking  the  intervals  often  and  well,  burying  mellow 
dung  in  them  at  times,  and  finally  changing,  at  proper  periods, 
the  places  of  the  crops,  making  that  the  middle  of  the  interval 
at  one  time,  which  was  the  place  of  the  rows  at  another. 

CHAP.  XL  VI. 

Of  weld^  or  dyer's  weed^  and  its  difference  from  woad, 

Before  we  enter  upon  an  account  of  this  plant,  which 
may  well  enough  be  called  a  weed,  as  it  grows  wild  by  way 
fides,  as  well  as  in  fields  where  it  is  cultivated,  it  will  be  ne- 
cefTary  to  obferve  one  natural  and  frequent  miftake  that  is  made 
about  it,  as  it  is  an  error  that  may  be  very  prejudicial  :  this  is, 
the  confounding  it  v/ith  woad.  Its  name  weld  founding  like 
woad,  has  led  fome  into  this,  and  its  ufe  in  dying  feems  to  have 
confirmed  them  ;  but  notwithftanding  this  refemblance  in  name 
and  ufe,  the  plants  are  altogether  different,  and  the  culture  that 
belongs  to  one  does  not  fuit  the  other. 

What  is  the  more  dangerous  in  this  refpedl  is,  that  thofe  v/ho 
have  written  to  inform  the  hufbandman,  have  too  often  fallen 
into  the  error.  Mr,  Houghton,  whofe  collections  on  hufbandry 
and  trade  are  much  efteemed,  confounds  the  two  as  if  they  were 
one  plant,  and  orders  for  woad  what  thofe  from  whom  he  learnt 
meant  of  weld,  and  what  mufl:  ruin  the  hufbandman  who  fhould 
depend  upon  it.  This  is  to  be  found  in  his  381ft  number  of 
the  fecond  volume,  where  his  account  and  the  diredtions  follow- 
ing  it,  do  not  belong  to  either  woad  or  weld,  but  are  made  up 
partly  of  what  belongs  to  one,  and  partly  of  what  belongs  to  the 
other. 

This  fhews  the  neceflity  of  thofe  defcriptions  we  have  pre¬ 
fixed  l;o  each  of  thefe  heads,  of  the  plant  itfelf :  they  may  have 
appeared  at  firft  fight  to  fome  fuperfluous,  and  to  others  too  par¬ 
ticular,  but  here  is  a  proof  that  they  are  in  neither  fault ;  that 
nothing  can  be  more  wanted  than  proper  accounts  of  the  plants 
themfelves,  before  we  enter  upon  their  culture ,  and  that  thefe 
cannot  pofiibly  be  too  pundfual  or  cxadf.  Where  fuch  a  perfon 
as  Mr.  Houghton  fhould  miftake,  how  is  the  common  hufband- 
man  to  fuppofe  he  fhall  efcape  ;  efpeci’ally  when  he  is  defirous  of 
improving  his  ground  by  fome  new  produdf.  There  is  no  other 
way  but  by  a  perfedi  knowledge  of  the  plant  itfelf.  He  who 
had  feen  wela  and  woad  treated  of  as  diftindf  articles,  and  had 
read  an  exadl  defcription  of  each,  could  never  fuppofe  them 
o 1 1  to  be  one  and  the  fame  plant,  or  miftake  one  for  the 
other ;  for  fcarce  any  two  herbs  are  more  different.  It  is  in 
t  IS,  as  m  all  other  reipedis  with  relation  to  hufbandry,  in  order 

to 
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to  prac^ife  it  fuccefsfully,  the  perfon  muft  underftand  it  tho¬ 
roughly.  This  is  what  we  have  attempted  to  inculcate  through¬ 
out  our  whole  work,  labouring  to  make  the  moft  ordinary  rea¬ 
der  know  the  grounds  and  reafons  of  every  thing  he  is  to  prac- 
tife  y  and  in  every  article  begin  at  the  foundation. 

CHAP.  XLVII. 

What  weld  or  dyers  weed  is, 

Though  the  two  names  may  perplex  the  linexperienced 
reader,  none  who  has  once  feen  woad  and  weld,  can 
ever  in  his  own  mind  confound  the  plants.  Woad  is  a  large 
plant  with  broad  leaves,  covering  a  great  deal  of  ground  :  weld 
is  an  upright,  {lender,  and  tall  plant,  fpreading  at  the  utmoft 
over  but  a  very  few  inches.  It  grows  wild  on  the  banks  of 
ditches,  all  over  England.  Culture  makes  no  alteration  in  it, 
fo  that  he  who  knows  it  wild,  cannot  mifs  it  in  the  held.  It  is 
very  upright,  and  fcarce  at  all  branched.  The  root  is  white  and 
fibrous,  the  leaves  that  rife  from  it  are  long  and  very  narrow. 
They  lie  fpread  in  a  circle  upon  the  ground,  covering  a  fpot  as 
big  as  a  faucer  ;  they  are  fmooth,  glofly,  and  of  a  pale  but  frefh 
green. 

The  flalk  rifes  in  the  midft,  and  has  a  great  number  of  leaves, 
like  thofe  of  the  root,  but  fmaller.  From  the  middle  upwards  it 
is  covered  with  flowers  :  thefe  are  very  fmall  and  yellow,  and 
they  often  {land  in  a  kind  of  fpike  of  near  two  feet  long :  after 
them  come  the  feeds,  which  are  very  fmall,  and  are  contained 
in  open  feed  vefl'els,  a  vafl:  number  in  each.  Each  flower  ftands 
in  a  fmall  green  cup,  formed  of  a  fingle  leaf,  divided  into  four 
flender-pointed  parts,  two  of  which  gape  open  more  than  the 
others.  The  flower  is  compofed  of  three  little  yellow  leaves, 
placed  one  uppermoft  and  two  fideways.  The  upper  one  is 
lightly  divided  into  fix  parts  ;  the  tv/o  fide  ones  are  each  divided 
into  three  parts  in  the  fame  nianner.  Sometimes  there  are  be- 
fide  thefe  three,  two  other  fmaller  leaves  in  the  flower :  thefe 
are  undivided,  and  Hand  at  the  bottom,  but  many  flowers  are 
without  them.  The  upper  leaf  is  rounded  at  the  bottom,  and 
has  there  a  little  receptacle  for  a  fmall  drop  of  honey  juice; 
this  receptacle  is  flattifli,  and  ftands  eredi  juft  under  the  leaf 
Within  this  flower  are  a  multitude  of  fine  fmall  threads,  each 
having  a  little  upright  button  on  its  top.  In  the  centre  of  thefe 
ftands  the  rudiment  of  the  fruit,  or  feed-veffel ;  this  is  rounded, 
and  has  three  points  rifing  from  it  of  the  length  of  the  filaments. 
Thefe  receive  the  duft  from  the  buttons  at  the  tops  of  thofe  fila¬ 
ments,  and  convey  it  down  from  their  tops  to  the  embryo  feeds 
in  the  rudiment.  When  the  filaments  and  leaves  of  the  flower 
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are  fallen  off,  this  rudiment  remains  in  the  cup  and  grows  lar¬ 
ger,  it  becomes  at  laft  ridged  and  riling ;  the  three  points  re¬ 
main  upon  it,  and  it  is  open  juft  at  their  origin.  The  feeds  are 
numerous  and  very  fmall.  When  nearly  examined,  they  are 
found  to  be  of  a  kidney  fnape,  and  they  grow  to  the  infides  of 
the  ridges  of  the  velTel. 

This  is  the  flru6ture  of  the  flower  and  fruit  of  this  plant,  it 
was  known  to  the  antients  by  the  name  of  Luteola,  and  in 
fome  places  we  call  it  Would,  which  comes  nearer  the  name  of 
woad  than  the  other.  It  ought  to  be  called  dyers  weed,  for  the 
fake  of  difl;in6fion.  The  antients  called  it  luteola,  which  fig* 
nifies  the  yellow  plant,  either  from  its  yellow  afpecSf  when  in 
flower,  or  elfe  for  its  ufc  in  dying  yellow,  with  v/hich  they 
were  acquainted,  and  to  which  purpofe  it  is  ufed  at  this  time. 
In  this  it  differs  from  woad,  which  does  not  afford  a  yellow  but 
a  blue  colour.  The  hufbandman  can  need  no  advice  as  to  what 
kind  he  fhall  chuie,  for  there  is  but  one  that  deferves  his  notice. 
We  have  a  little  fort  of  dyers  weed  wild  in  fome  parts  of  Eng¬ 
land,  but  it  is  a  trifling  plant,  and  not  worth  notice,  the  other 
is  fufliciently  diftinguiflied  from  this  by  its  bignefs. 

CHAP.  XL  VIII. 

Of  the  proper  foils  for  dyers  weed* 

Nature  points  out  the  proper  foil  for  this  plant,  and 
that  is  no  fmall  recommendation  of  it  to  the  hufbandman, 
for  a  very  poor  one  will  do.  We  fee  it  wild,  and  its  general 
fituati'on  is  upon  a  ditch  bank,  or  other  dry  and  poor  piece  of 
ground  ;  often  upon  a  wall,  and  very  frequently  upon  almofl: 
bare  fand,  or  entire  gravel.  Nature  by  this  points  out  a  poor, 
barren,  dry  foil  for  it ;  and  the  farmer  who  has  ufes  enough  for 
his  bell  land,  will  be  very  glad  to  know  what  to  do  with  his 
w’orfl:.  Weld  will  grow  upon  this  with  very  little  expence  of 
drefling  5  and  it  is  a  commodity  of  certain  fale  to  the  dyers,  and 
of  no  mean  price.  Let  the  hufbandman  who  intends  to  raife 
weld,  flx  upon  fome  poor,  barren,  fandy  field  ;  or  let  him 
cfuife  the  dried:  piece  of  ground  he  has.  Weld  will  grow  upon 
the  pooreft  ground,  but  it  will  thrive  better,  and  grow  larger 
upon  fuch  as  is  fomewhat  richer,  provided  it  be  of  the  right 
kind. 

I  have  obferved  feveral  pieces  of  ground  to  the  fouth-wefl  of 
Londpn,  where  the  foil  confids  only  of  fand,  and  a  black  mould  ; 
this  is  the  bed  ground  that  can  be  pitched  upon  to  yield  dyers 
weed  in  large  crops.  It  is  a  fort  of  land  that  requires  a  great 
deal  or  manure  to  make  it  yield  well  in  the  common  way  of 
Imibandry,  wherefore  this  would  be  a  great  improvement :  fuch 
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land  will  bear  vaft  crops  of  this  plant  from  year  to  year,  with¬ 
out  any  expence  of  manure,  and  with  very  little  culture.  In 
many  parts  of  Hertfordfhire  and  Buckinghamfhire,  they  have 
dry  parching  gravels,  which  yield  little  in  the  common  way  of 
lowing,  and  that  at  a  very’’  confiderable  expence :  thefe  would 
alfo  bear  dyers  weed  in  great  plenty. 

Thefe  foils,  all  poor  loams  that  are  over  fandy,  and  even  the 
heath  land  that  lies  dry  will  bear  it ;  and  in  many  places  eflates 
may  be  made  by  the  culture  only  of  this  trifling  article.  When 
the  farmer  has  found  a  proper  piece  of  land  for  it,  he  muft  ex¬ 
amine  whether  there  be  a  purchafer'  for  the  commodity  near 
him.  There  are  places  where  there  wants  the  convenience  of  a 
ready  and  unexpenfive  fale.  Under  thefe  confiderations,  few 
things  can  be  more  advantageous  than  the  cultivating  this  plant, 
and  nothing  is  more  eafy. 


CHAP.  XLIX. 

Of  the  /owing  of  dyers  weed  alone, 

ERE  needs  no  particular  preparation  of  the  land  for  the 
**“  reception  of  this  feed,  but  there  is  none  that  requires  more 
caution  in  the  fowing.  This  may  be  done  either  alone  or  with 
fome  other  crop  :  the  firft  is  preferable  for  very  poor  lolls,  and 
the  latter  for  fuch  as  are  fomewhat  better.  When  a  poor  piece 
of  land  is  to  be  fown  with  dyers  weed  alone,  nothing  more  is 
needful  than  plowing,  and  once  harrowing.  As  to  the  time  of 
fowing,  the  hufbandman  may  take  his  choice  of  fpring  and  au¬ 
tumn,  but  the  autumn  is-  preferable.  The  feed  is  extreamly 
fmall,  therefore  a  vaft  number  goes  to  a  little  meafure.  This 
makes  a  little  feed  by  meafure  fuflice  :  but  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  difficulty  in  fcattering  fo  fmall  and  light  a  feed  equally  over 
the  ground.  Let  the  hufbandman  procure  good  feed  in  the 
quantity  of  a  gallon  to  every  acre.  The  farmers  have  a  cuftoni 
of  mixing  duft  with  the  feed  before  fowing,  to  make  it  fpread 
the  more  evenly,  but  this  does  not  fucceed.  ’Tis  fcarce  poffibie 
to  fow  fo  fmall  a  feed  by  hand  alone,  and  the  beft  crops  fhew 
how  imperfedfly  this  pradlicb  anfwers  the  purpofe. 

We  have  before  us  a  letter  from  a  very  ingenious  correfpon- 
dent  on  this  fubjedf,  which  propofes  a  great  improvement 
founded  upon  the  principles  of  reafon,  and  eftablifhed  by  ex¬ 
perience.  We  thank  this  gentleman  in  the  name  of  the  public, 
and  wifh  for  the  fake  of  mankind,  he  would  extend  his  obfer- 
vations  to  more  fubjedts,  and  that  others  would  follow  the  fame 
ufeful  fteps. 
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1  o  the  Authors  of  the  Body  of  Hufbandry. 

Ge  ntlemen, 

“  Permit  me  to  give  you  the  moil  effelitial  proof  of  my  recj-ard  for 
your  undertaking,  by  contributing  my  mite  toward  the  publick  be¬ 
nefit.  What  I  have  to  relate  to  you  regards  a  fmgle  article,  and 
one  ufually  ekeemed  but  inconfiderable ;  but  it  is  one  which  I  am 
fuiticiently  certain  might,  with  proper  management,  enrich  many 
a  land-owner  and  farmer.  The  plant  I  mean  is  dyers  weed. ;  what 
1  have  obferved  and  praftifed  concerning  it  as  follows. 

Obferving  that  the  poorefi  places  abounded  with  this  weed,  I  re¬ 
vived  to  try  a  crop  of  it  upon  a  piece  of  land  I  had,  that  fcarce 
yieldec  me  any  thing ;  and  not  having  an  opportunity  of  buying 
the  feed,  I  ordered  a  labourer  to  gather  it  from  the  banks, 
and  other  wake  places,  when  ripe.  I  am  fltiiated  about  eight 
miles  from  the  fea,  in  the  county  of  Effex.  I  went  with  my  la-' 
bourer  to  fliew  him  the  ripe  plants,  and  fee  he  made  no  mikakes  j 
and  thus  had  an  opportunity  of  obferving  the  natural  growth  of  this 
plant  in  different  places.  1  found  this  particular,  that  upon  the 
fame  foil,  and  under  all  the  fame  accidents,  the  plants  vaere  larper 
and  finer  between  me  and  the  fea,  for  two  or  three  miles,  than  they 
were  on  the  other  fide. 

“  You  will  perhaps  think  it  fancy,  and  imagine  that  the  fea  can 
have  no  effba  on  die  growth  of  a  plant,  at  five  or  fix  miles  dillance ; 
blit  having  fiudied  botany  m  my  younger  time,  to  me  there  was 
nothing  wonderful  m  this ;  though  I  foon  determined  to  make  the 
ifcovery  ufeml.  There  are  on  the  fide  of  my  eflate  (for  the  little 
land  1  cultivate  is  my  own)  that  is  next  the  fea,  feveral  forts  of  tre- 

Tt  though  the  foil  be  the 

iamv,  and  I  have  obferved  that  feveral  wild  herbs,  which,  will  not 
grow  wit  m  the  reach  of  abfolute  fait  water,  yet  either  grow  in  no 

"k"  miles  diftaiftfrom  the 

rhev*Zn$f^  obfervations,  made  at  a  time  when  I  little  thought 
(hnnW  ’  '‘i  fppeared  no  wonder  to  me  that  dyers  weed 

She  ‘-emote  influence  of  the  fea,  than 

TTnff  T-  ’  ■' '“““rally  in  all  parts  of  the  kino-dom. 

S  "  of  mixing 

mireauflvi^  it  fpread 

anfwered  ^  P°“nded  the  following  praftice,  which 

“  Havino-knt  f "''kkh  is  the  occafion  of  this  letter, 
floor  of  ‘ogetltfi-  a  good  quantity  of  feed,  I  fpread  it  on  the 

Pi?ce  ofh?Z  h°r-  while  ordered  my  bad 

fLrJ  ^  f nnd  harrowed  very  even.  ^  It  is 

“  nkir^  ®  'ke  heaths  of  s’uflex. 

five^  fjr  T  gallons  of  feed,  for  my  piece  is  nL 

fm-H  red  find  S'  allowance ;  I  ordered  feme  fine 

‘T-;.  t  that  lies  upon  our  coaft,  to  be  brought  in  wet  from 
the  fea,  being  pai-ed  away  jufi  when  the  tide  wa,  iToff!  I  fpread 

1  tliis 
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‘‘  this  to  dry  a  little  in  the  fame  garret,  and  when  it  would  juft  break 
“  I  meafured  two  buftiels  and  a  half  of  it  to  my  five  gallons  of  feed  ; 
I  faw  thefe  well  mixed  with  a  fmall  wooden  fcoop,  and  then  ordered 
them  to  be  fown.  This  was  the  fecond  v/eek  in  Auguft,  The  feed 
“  came  up  very  regulaidy  and  ftrong,  the  lower  leaves  ftood  the 
winter,  and  in  fpring  the  ftalks  ftiot  up  :  I  had  my  dyers  weed  ripe 
three  weeks  before  my  neighbours ;  and  by  the  concurrent  teftimony 
of  ail  who  underftood  it,  I  had  twice  as  much  as  ever  w^as  raife4 
upon  an  equal  piece  of  ground,  in  the  memory  of  man. 

“  This  great  advantage  I  attribute  to  feveral  caufes,  all  owing  to 
the  mixture  of  the  fand  with  the  feed :  but  having  related  to  you 
the  fad;,  which  is  the  ufeful  part,  I  fhail  be  fhort  upon  the  reft, 
**  My  piece  of  ground  was  a  barren  earth,  therefore  the  addition  of 
the  fea  fand  enriched  it ;  for  though  but  fmall  in  quantity,  the 
fpreading  it  even  was  a  great  advantage.  . 

“  In  the  next  place  the  foil  was  rendered  fomewTat  lighter  and 
warmer  than  before,  both  wTich  qualities  fitted  it  the  better  for  this 
‘‘  plant,  . 

“  Thirdly,  the  feed  was  by  this  means  very  evenly  diftributed  over 
‘‘  the  ground,  for  by  fowing  it  by  hand  in  a  careful  manner,  w’hen 
frefti  mixed  ;  and  before  the  fand  was  thoroughly  dry,  the  feeds 
ftuck  to  one  or  other  of  the  grains  of  fand,  and  the  weight  of  the 
‘‘  one  carried  the  other  along  with  it ;  w^hereas  in  the  common  way 
‘‘  of  mixing  the  feed  of  this  plant  with  dry  duft,  the  duft  goes  one 
‘‘  way  and  the  feed  another ;  and  though  the  duft  be  very  evenly 
“  iprinkled,  the  feed  is  not. 

Laftly,  the  great  alfiftance  of  all  I  attribute  to  the  fait  hanging 
about  the  fea  fand.  I  doubt  not  but  you  very  well  know  how  rich 
an  improvement  fea  fand  is  to  land,  and  how  vaftly  preferable  to 
‘‘  that  of  pit  or  rivers :  in  this  cafe  every  thing  concurs  to  make  it 
‘‘  take  the  fulleft  effeft.  The  improvement  it  makes  in  the  foil  is 
what  exaftly  fuits  it  to  the  crop ;  the  richnefs  it  gives  is  conveyed 
“  diredtly  to  the  plant  in  its  firft  ^oot,  the  fand  being  fown  with  it  .* 
and  finally  here  is  the  advantage  of  that  little  faltnefs,  which  fo  well 
“  agrees  with  this  particular  plant,  conveyed  to  land  which  lies  too 
remote  for  the  influence  of  the  fea. 

Whatever  you  determine  concerning  my  reafonings,  the  fafts  are 
‘‘  certain,  and  they  ai'e  fufficient.  I  hope  to  fee  the  improvement 
communicated  to  the  world  by  your  means,  and  praftifed  where- 
ever  there  is  a  fit  land  for  this  growth,  and  fea  fand  within  a  pro- 
“  per  diftance. 

“  I  vvifli  your  endeavours  the  fuccefs  they  deferve,  and  am  with 
relped;. 

Your  humble  fervant, 

CHRISTOPHER  HAWKINS. 

We  can  add  nothing  to  this  account  of  the  heft  method  that 
ever  was  invented  for  fowing  of  dyers  weed  alone,  butftiall  pro¬ 
ceed  to  the  way  of  fowing  it  with  another  crop. 
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C  H  A  P.  L. 

Of  fowing  dyers  weed  with  another  crop, 

AS  the  fecond  year  is  the  time  at  which  dyers  weed  comes  to 
perfedtion,  it  may  very  well  be  Town  with  another  crop. 
The  fmall  advance  it  makes  under  the  (hade  of  that  more  fpeedy 
growth,  during  its  continuance  on  the  ground,  will  be  fulHcient 
to  give  it  ftrength  in  the  root  for  the  enfuing  year.  Some 
trouble  and  fome  charge  are  faved  by  this;  therefore  many  will 
chufe  it.  There  are  only  two  crops  proper,  thefe  are  barley 
and  oats :  the  feed  is  to  be  mixed  in  the  proportion  of  a  gallon 
to  an  acre,  with  the  feed  corn  of  either  kind;  and  together 
with  that  it  is  to  be  rolled  into  the  ground.  It  will  fhoot  up 
foon  after  the  corn,  and  will  continue  alive  among  it,  though 
with  a  weak  afpedf. 

As  it  only  fends  up  the  leaves  from  the'  root,  and  they  lie  na¬ 
turally  fpread  upon  the  ground,  and  will  bear  trampling,  it 
will  get  no  harm  from  the  neceflary  treading  down  in  the  har- 
veft,  nor  from  the  inftruments.  As  the  roots  of  the  ftubble 
decay,  and  there  is  no  other  growth  to  exhauft  the  nourifliment 
from  the  ground,  having  air  and  food,  it  will  firengthen  it- 
felf  and  acquire  a  look  of  vigour.  In  this  condition  it  will  ftand 
thro’  the  winter,  and  then  Ihoot  up  in  fprlng ;  and  prefently 
come  to  a  fine  and  rich  growth.  The  difficulty  is  to  fcatter  the 
feed  equally  over  the  field.  This  is  not  done  by  mixing  it  ever 
fo  evenly  among  the  feed  grain,  becaufe  the  weight  of  the  grain 
throws  that  forward,  according  to  the  diredlion  of  the  hand, 
but  this  light  feed  does  not  keep  it  company.  I  Ihould  be  for 
iifing  the  ingenious  method  of  our  correfpondent,  only  mixing 
the  fand  in  about  half  the  proportion  which  he  allows  for  the 
fowing  with  it  alone.  This  will  have  the  fame  effedl  of  fpread- 
ing  it  equally  ;  and,  ffir  from  injuring,  will  be  an  advantage  to 
the  corn.  This  is  the  heft  method  of  fowing  dyers  weed  with 
another  crop,  but  the  other  is  preferable. 

CHAP.  LI. 

Of  the  management  of  a  crop  of  dyers  weed  in  growing. 

Less  trouble  is  required  for  this  than  mofi:  crops,  but  of 
r  the  little  that  is  needful  nothing  Ihould  be  omitted.. 
When  the  leaves  are  of  fome  bignefs,  and  fpread  with  Ilrength, 
hoers  are  to  be  fent  into  the  ground :  they  are  not  only  to  cut 
up  w'eeds  but  to  thin  the  plants.  In  this  caution  is  to  be  ufed: 
the  Ihoots  will  be  too  thick  in  many  places,  but  as  this  is  an  up¬ 
right  plant  with  few  branches,  it  may  Hand  much  clofer  than 
others.  About  nine  inches  diftance  is  fufficient  for  thefe 

,  plants. 
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plants,  and  if  on  any  part  they  are  thinner  by  the  irregular  dif- 
tribution  of  the  feed,  it  will  be  proper  to  thin  them  in  other 
parts,  by  pulling  up  inftead  of  cutting  away  the  plants,  and 
tranfplanting  as  many  of  them  as  are  wanted  to  thefe. 

The  held  is  thus  to  remain  during  winter:  in  fpring  the  own¬ 
er  fhould  go  over  it,  and  if  it  be  a  poor  foil  he  will  probably 
find  little  or  no  occafion  for  more  trouble.  But  if  a  rich  one, 
weeds  will  be  grown  up  in  it,  and  in  this  cafe  it  muft  be  hoed 
again.  This  is  done  at  a  fmall  charge,  and  is  very  well  worth 
while,  it  perfectly  provides  for  the  crop.  After  this  the  dyers 
weed  is  to  be  left  to  itfelf  till  thp  time  of  gathering.  The 
ftrength  it  has  got  at  the  root  in  the  autumn,  and  during  the 
fpring,  will  be  fhewn  in  the  fhoot  at  this  time;  and  no  weeds 
will  be  able  to  live  near  it. 

CHAP.  LIL 

Of  the  gathering  of  dyers  weed, 

'^HIS  is  one  of  thofe  crops  that  is  to  be  gathered  by  pulling, 
^  This  is  to  be  done  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  pulling  of 
flax,  but  with  more  care  on  account  of  the  feed.  The  feed 
veffels  are  naturally  open,  fo  that  the  feed  is  eafily  fcattered 
and  loft :  the  more  as  it  is  fo  extremely  fmall.  This  the  owner 
is  to  guard  againft  as  much  as  poflible,  becaufe  of  its  price ; 
the  feed  in  this  crop  being  no  little  addition  to  its  value. 
Though  very  fmall  it  is  produced  in  a  prodigious  quantity; 
every  ftalk  being  half  way  down  covered  with  feed  vefTels,  and 
thefe  quite  full  of  feed,  and  its  price,  one  year  with  another, 
being  ten  or  twelve  {hillings  a  bufhel. 

I  For  the  faving  of  this  not  only  a  great  deal  of  care  is  to  be 
taken  in  the  pulling  up  the  plant,  but  the  proper  time  muft  be 
watched  ftri(ftly.  This  alfo  is  neceflary  on  account  of  the 
herb  itfelf,  and  its  ufe  to  the  dyer.  There  is  a  degree  of  ripe- 
nefs  at  which  it  is  fuited  to  his  purpofe;  before  that  period  it  is 
unripe,  and  immediately  after  it  changes  greatly  for  the  worfe. 
This  period  of  ripenefs  of  the  ftalk  is  exactly  that  of  the  feed. 
When  the  ftalk  is  ripe  for  the  dyer  the  feed  has  its  full  growth : 
it  requires  only  to  harden  a  little,  and  this  may  as  well  be  done 
out  of  the  ground  as  in.  The  owner  is  to  watch  the  colour 
and  afpedf  of  the  ftalk,  and  of  the  fpike  of  flowers.  The 
ftalk  is  at  firft  of  a  faint  green,  but  when  it  ripens  it  grows 
yellowifh;  this  is  the  firft  fignal  of  its  growing  ready  for  pulling. 
Let  the  farmer  examine  the  long  fpikes  of  flowers  and  feeds. 
The  whole  field  generally  ripens  regularly,  fo  that  judging  by 
two  or  three  there  will  be  no  great  danger  of  error.  If  there 
be  many  flowers  on  the  fpike  downwards,  and  the  feed  vefTels 

at 
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at  the  lower  part  be  green  and  foft,  ’tis  not  yet  ready ;  but  by 
degrees  thefe  feed  veflels  toward  the  bottom  of  the  Ipike  grow 
hard,  and  there  are  only  a  few  flowers  on  the  top  of  the  plant : 
then  the  feafon  of  gathering  approaches.  If  there  have  been  wet, 
new  flowers  continue  (hooting  after  the  vefTels  harden,  but  thefe 
are  not  to  be  regarded.  When  the  weather  is  fair  this  condition 
of  the  whole  plant  comes  on  very  regularly  and  favourably  j  and 
the  farmer  cannot  fail  of  knowing  it  exacftly. 

When  the  crop  is  ripe  the  pullers  mufi:  be  fent  into  the  field, 
with  orders  to  get  it  all  up  with  expedition.  They  are  to  draw 
it  up  as  upright  and  with  as  little  (baking  as  polfible  ;  and 
then  keeping  it  (till  upright  they  muft  tie  it  into  (mall  bundles, 
and  fet  them  up  to  dry.  When  this  herb  is  dry  it  is  fit  for  fale, 
but  the  feed  is  of  no  ufe  to  the  dyer,  nor  would  at  all  add  to 
the  value  in  his  eye.  Therefore  the  farmer  is  to  take  care  to 
get  it  out  for  his  own  fupply,  and  for  market.  When  the 
handfuls  have  flood  to  dry  in  the  fun,  he  is  to  have  them  hoiifed; 
and  after  a  little  time  he  is  to  fee  if  the  feed  be  all  hardened. 
When  it  is  he  muft  throw  the  bundles  on  a  floor  and  thrafh 
them  lightly,  to  feparate  the  feed.  A  very  little  violence  an- 
fwers  this  purpofe.  Shaking  alone  would  very  nearly  do  it. 
When  the  feed  is  out  it  is  to  be  left  on  the  floor  three  or  four 
days  to  harden,  that  it  may  not  be  in  danger  of  damage  by 
keeping;  and  then  is  to  be  fwept  up  and  cleaned.  The  herb  is 
lo  be  fold  to  the  dyers;  and  it  is  ready  for  ;them  as  foon  as 
thraflied.  The  feed  is  to  be  fold,  referving  a  fuiiicient  quantity 
(or  the  fucceeding  crop,  and  this  is  to  be  fown  as  foon  as  it  is 
thoroughly  dried.  Two  good  plowings  and  one  harrowing  will 
prepare  the  fame  ground  for  it  again;  and  thus  two  or  three 
crops  may  very  well  be  raifed  without  much  cxpence.  After 
this  it  is  better  to  change  the  crop  than  manure  the  ground,  for 
dyers  weed  is  one  of  thofe  plants’  that  do  not  .thrive  With  dung« 

CHAP.  LIIL 

* 

Of  colefeed, 

q-HIS  is  a  produce  confined  to  a  few  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
^  but  that  might  very  well  be  carried  to  others.  The  plant 
is  lefs  known  than  any  other  among  thofe  cultivated  for  ufe. 
To  afle  what  herb  it  is  that  yields  this  feed,  would  puzzle 
many  befide  the  farmer.  Even  its  name  is  not  commonly 
known.  Colefeed  is  the  name  of  the  feed  only,  it  is  alfo  called 
rape  feed,  but  this  does  not  lead  to  the  matter;  cole  is  not  the 
name  of  any  plant,  and  rape  fignifies  turnip.  W^  (hall  ex¬ 
plain  this,  and  before  we  enter  upon  the  culture  (hew  the  far^ 
filer  what  the  herb  properly  is. 


Colefeed 
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Colefeed  is  very  well  known  In  Lincolnfliire,  and  fome  other 
counties;  and  rape  oil  is  as  well  known,  which  is  made  from 
it.  The  feed  is  known  at  the  (hops,  and  the  plant  by  the 
farmers  who  raife  it :  but  nothing  more.  In  fome  places  the 
feed  is  fown  among  the  other  kinds  of  what  are  called  young  faU 
letting  ;  but  in  this  cafe,  the  firfl:  leaves  are  eaten,  and  no  more 
is  feen  of  it. 

While  this  ignorance  remains  about  the  form  of  a  very  ufe- 
ful  plant,  it  is  common  wild  on  our  ditch  banks,  and  there 
needs  nothing  more  than  to  Ihew  its  feed  to  the  Lincolnfhire 
farmer,  for  him  to  fay  that  is  it.  Thefe  are  the  inaccuracies 
and  errors  which  retard  the  progrefs  of  improvements  in  huf- 
bandry.  The  articles  are  themfelves  unknown.  The  price  of 
colefeed  is  very  confiderable,  reckoning  the  quantity  an  acre 
yields  ;  and  if  the  farmer  will  be  at  the  trouble  of  drawing  the 
oil,  the  method  is  very  eafy,  and  his  profit  will  be  vaftly  greater. 
Nor  are  thefe  all  the  advantages  he  receives  from  the  growth 
of  this  plant:  it  will  grow  on  foils  which  will  not  yield  any 
thing  elfe  to  advantage. 

CHAP.  LIW 

Of  the  colefeed  plant, 

q^HERE  are  three  plants,  each  containing  feveral  fpecies, 
and  diftlnguifhed  by  different  names,  but  very  nearly  a- 
greeing  in  their  flowers,  feed  veflels,  and  other  general  circum* 
fiances  ;  thefe  are,  i.  The  cabbage.  2.  The  turnip;  and  3. 
The  navew.  The  confufion  that  has  been  made  among  thefe, 
has  been  one  occafion  of  the  uncertainty  about  the  colefeed 
plant.  The  root  of  the  turnip,  and  the  flalk  of  the  cabbage,  are 
what  principally  diftinguifh  them  ;  as  to  the  navew  it  differs 
very  little  from  the  turnip,  and  that  principally  in  the  fmallnefs 
of  the  root.  The  flowers  of  all  thefe  are  alike,  and  the  feeds^ 
refemble  one  another,  and  they  will  all  yield  rape  oil  ;  but  there 
is  one  kind  that  aflbrds  it  in  greater  quantity  than  the  others  : 
this  is  the  wild  navew,  called  Napus  Sylveftris  by  authors,  and 
this  is  the  proper  colefeed  plant. 

Authors  figure  a  wild  navew,  and  this  Is  what  we  have  on  the 
banks  of  ditches.  We  have  obferved  that  the  navew  differs  lit¬ 
tle  from  the  turnip,  except  in  the  fhape  and  bignefs  of  the  root ; 
and  this  plant,  which  otherwife  much  refembles  the  turnip 
kind,  has  a  long,  but  very  fmall  root.  We  generally  receive 
the  feed  from  Holland  or  Flanders,  and  I  have  obferved  that 
the  feed  from  different  places  is  not  ail  of  the  fame  kind.  I  have 
feen  a  field  of  the  yellow  turnip  raifed  from  colefeed,  brought 
from  Flanders ;  and  another  of  a  particular  plant  of  the  cab- 
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baee  kind,  from  feed  from  Holland.  Thefe  were  equally  called 
colefeed,  and  they  anfwered  the  purpofe ;  the  feeds  were  fmaller 
in  the  firft,  and  dufkyer  in  the  latter,  than  thole  of  the  wild 
navew  or  right  colefeed  plant,  but  they  each  yielded  a  good 

quantity  of  oil.  ,  , 

Any  of  thefe  kinds  therefore  will  anfwer,  but  as  the  wild  na¬ 
vew  yields  much  the  finer  feed,  and  much  the  larger  quantity  of 
it,  and  is  alfo  richefi:  in  oil ;  ’tis  befi:  to  cultivate  that  only.  The 
proper  colefeed  plant,  or  wild  navew,  is  four  foot  high.  The 
root  is  long,  flender,  and  white,  'tis  of  a  fweet  tafte  like  a 
turnip,  but^ with  fomewhat  more  warmth.  The  lower  leaves 
are  long,  large,  deeply  divided  at  the  edges,  and  of  a  dulky 
green.  One  ftalk  ufually  rifes  in  the  midfi;  of  thefe  :  this  is 
round,  fmooth,  of  a  pale  green,  and  divided  into  many  branch¬ 
es.  The  leaves  ftand  one  by  one,  not  in  pairs,  they  are  fmaller 
and  narrower  than  thofe  from  the  root,  and  are  of  a  paler  co¬ 
lour.  The  flowers  grow  at  the  tops  of  all  the  branches,  they 
are  fmall,  of  a  bright  yellow,  and  perfectly  refemble  thofe  of 
the  turnip :  after  thefe  come  pods,  which  contain  the  feed. 
This  refembles  turnip  feed,  but  it  is  larger  and  fmoother. 

This  is  the  wild  navew  of  our  fields  and  on  banks.  When  it 
is  cultivated  for  colefeed  it  grows  fomewhat  taller  and  more 
branched  ;  the  flowers  of  the  colefeed  plant,  when  nicely  exa¬ 
mined,  are  thus  formed.  They  fiand  in  a  cup  compofed  of 
four  little  oval  pointed  green  leaves,  and  this  does  not  remain 
after  the  flower  is  faded,  as  in  the  dyers  weed,  but  periflies  and 
falls  off  with  it.  The  flower  is  compofed  of  four  plain  narrow 
yellow  leaves,  placed  crofswife.  They  are  of  the  fame  length 
with  the  leaves  of  the  cup.  In  the  center  rife  fix  filaments, 
four  of  thefe  are  confiderably  longer  than  the  other  two  :  they 
have  Imall  pointed  buttons  growing  on  them;  In  the  midfi:  of 
thefe  rifes  a  fmall  upright  rudiment  of  the  feed  vellel ;  this  has 
a  kind  of  button  at  its  top,  in  which  there  are  fmall  openings 
for  receiving  the  fine  dull  out  of  the  heads  of  the  filaments. 
When  the  leaves  and  cup  of  the  flower  are  fallen,  this  part 
enlarges,  and  at  length  becomes  a  feed  veflcl  of  a  longifh  fhape, 
divided  in  the  infide  by  a  membrane,  which  fiiews  itfelf  be¬ 
yond  its  extremity,  and  containing  feveral  large,  round,  bright 
leeds.  The  feeds  of  the  natural  wild  plant  may  be  gathered  and 
fown  ;  but  thole  from  fuch  as  has  been  cultivated  raife  the 
fiioutefi;  plants,  thefe  therefore  the  farmer  is  ta  chufe,,  according 
to  the  following  marks. 

CHAP, 
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CHAP.  LV. 

Of  the  choice  of  the  feed, 

TH  E  feed  of  the  navew  is  this  right  and  proper  colefeed  ; 

it  is  very  large,  fmooth,  and  of  a  fine  bright  colour.  All 
the  feeds  fold  under  the  name  of  colefeed  refemble  one  another, 
but  the  worfer  kinds  are  either  fmaller  or  of  a  dufkyer  colour, 
and  lefs  fmooth  furface.  ’Tis  eafy  to  be  deceived,  till  they 
have  been  feen  together  :  but  after  this  the  right  kind  will  al¬ 
ways  be  known  by  fight,  and  the  careful  hufbandman  will  be 
in  no  danger  of  miftaking.  Colefeed  is  eafier  damaged  than 
corn.  It  confifts  of  a  great  deal  of  foft  pulpy  matter,  under  a' 
thin  fhell  or  cruft,  therefore  it  is  naturally  moift.  If  it  be  not 
carefully  kept  it  will  grow  damp,  and  this  is  a  certain  deftruc- 
tion  to  it.  Let  the  hufbandman  take  care  that  he  buys  dry  feed, 
and  fuch  as  has  been  always  kept  dry  ;  not  what  has  been  damp 
and  dried  again.  He  will  know  this  by  the  colour  and  the 
fmell.  No  feed  is  fo  apt  to  damage  by  moifture,  and  in  thas 
cafe  it  gets  a  raw  mufty  fmell,  which  never  goes  off  entirelyy 
though  it  be  ever  fo  well  dried  afterwards.  Alfo  as  foon  as  it 
becomes  damp  enough  to  be  damaged,  i,t  lofes  the  fine  bright 
colour  on  the  outfide,  and  this  it  never  recovers.  The  fweet- 
nefs  andTri2;htnefs  of  the  feed  are  the  srreat  marks  of  its  beinQ[ 

O  O  O 

in  good  order.  As  foon  as  the  feed  is  bought,  if  the  ground  be 
not  entirely  ready  for  it,  fpread  it  on  the  floor  of  a  dry  airy 
garret. 

Although  the  plant  is  equally  a  native  of  England  and  Flan¬ 
ders,  it  thrives  more  in  ^e  latter  place,  and  ripens  its  feeds 
better ;  fo  that  they  are  more  perfedf,  and  are  fit  for  the  pro- 
dudtion  of  the  ftrongeft  and  largeft  nlants.  Flemifh  feed  is 
always  to  be  had  ;  and  it  will  be  to  the  farmer’s  advantage  to 
get  it.  The  people  in  Lincolnfhlre  and  Northamptonfhire 
fov/  the  produce  of  their  own  crop,  but  this  from  time  to  time 
dwindles  ;  and  there  is  no  comparifon  betv/een  a  field  of  cole¬ 
feed  raifed  from  fuch  feed,  and  one  from  Flemifti,  other  cir- 
cumftances  being  equal.  All  feeds  Ihoot  the  quicker  and  the 
ftronger  for  being  new  ^  and  none  ftiews  the  difference  more 
than  colefeed.  I  have  feen  the  experiment  tried  by  Mr.  Gr^i- 
tone,  who  for  curlofity  fowled  the  feeds  of  feveral  of  his  own 
fucceftive  crops,  and  tried  them  in  a  piece  of  garden  ground 
near  one  another.  The  laft  years  feed  was  up  five  days  before 
fome  of  the  old,  and  above  a  week  before  others  ;  and  the 
number  of  plants  from  the  fame  quantity'- was  alfo  greater. 
The  newnefs  of  the  feed  may  be  known  by  the  clearnefs  of  the 
colour.  Let  the  hufbandman  get  a  quantity  of  this  good  feed 
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from  abroad  for  his  firll  attempt,  and  he  may  if  he  pleafes  fow 
the  produce  of  that  for  two  years  more  upon  his  land ;  but  at 
the  end  of  that  time,  it  will  be  necelTary  to  have  recourfe  to  the 
fame  foreign  feed,  to  keep  up  the  credit  of  his  crops  ;  and  if 
he  will  be  at  the  additional  expence  of  foreign  feed  every  yeary 
he  will  be  repaid  with  great  inter elt. 

CHAP;  LVL 

Of  the  proper  foil  for  colefeedi 

WHEN  the  farmer  has  procured  good  feedj  let  him  pick 
out  the  moft  proper  piece  of  his  ground  for  the  crop. 
This  will  depend  on  the  two  articles,  foil  arid  fituation  ;  the 
richer  the  land  the  better  ;  and  it  fhould  lie  tolerably  dry. 
There  is  no  part  of  England  where  fo  much  colefeed  is  raifed 
as  in  the  fens,  but  the  lands  are  firft  drained  that  are  intended 
for  this  purpofe  :  they  cultivate  it  alfo  in  Flanders  and  Holland 
on  grounds  originally  marfhy  ;  but  they  are  at  all  the  necelTary 
pains  and  expence  of  making  them  properly  dry  firft. 

No  lands  are  more  fit  for  colefeed  than  fuch  as  have  been  fub- 
jedl:  to  overflowings,  but  they  mull 'be  fecure  from  that  accident 
while  the  crop  is  upon  them  :  and  muft  be  properly  dry,  to 
receive  it.  Whether  this  overflowins;  have  been  from  land 
floods,  great  rivers,  or  the  fea  icfelf,  it  prepares  them  equally 
for  the  crop.  Thofe  where  fait  water  has  come,  are  properer 
than  any  others ;  but  they  require  fomewhat  more  preparation. 
There  are  parts  of  Eflex  where  the  hulbandmen  might  raife 
colefeed  to  great  advantage  :  and  in  many  places  where  grounds 
have  been  newly  recovered  from  the  fea  by  banking,  colefeed 
is  an  excellent  crop.  Every  piece  of  fat  rich  land  is  proper  for 
it ;  and  it  will  yield  to  his  full  content.  If  he  has  a  piece  of 
ground  too  rank  for  wheat,  let  him  fow  it  with  colefeed  :  this 
will  yield  an  extreamly  rich  encreafe,  and  the  land  that  would 
not  before  have  doiie  for  corn,  wdll  be  perfedlly  well  prepared 
for  it  by  this  means.  The  right  foil  for  colefeed  is  mellow 
earth-  The  plants  never  grow  ib  robuft,  nor  the  feed  is  not 
formed  in  fuch  plenty,  or  ripened  in  fuch  perfeblion  on  any 
other.  This  is  the  reafon  that  marfhy  and  fenny  lands,  when 
properly  fitted  for  the  purpofe,  anfwer  fo  well. 

C  H  A  P.  LVII. 

Of  preparmg  the  ground, 

^'1  ^  R  ^  tve  have  recommended  does  not  require  ffreat  la- 
^  bour^  in  tilling  ;  nor  does  the  colefeed  demand  any  parti¬ 
cularly  to  its  own  management.  This  black  mellow  earth  cuts 
ealily,  and  turns  freely  under  the  plow ,  and  when  it  is  in  a 
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proper  degree  of  drynefs,  breaks  finely  in  the  working.  All 
that  is  necefiary  to  fit  it  for  colefeed,  is  to  make  it  very  fine  ; 
and  this  is  a  condition  whereinto  it  is  brought  eafily. 

In  May  the  land  intended  for  colefeed  is  commonly  fallowed; 
in  June  it  is  twy-fallowed  ;  and  in  the  latter  end  of  that  month, 
OF  the  firfi:  week  in  July,  the  colefeed  is  fown.  After  the  laft 
plowing,  a  fine  toothed  harrow  flaould  be  drawn  over  :  after 
this,  if  the  weather  be  dry,  let  there  be  a  light  roller  carried 
over  it :  then  let  it  be  very  gently  and  tenderly  harrowed  again. 
This  lafi:  harrowing  makes  it  as  even  as  the  fiower  border  in  a 
garden,  and  this  is  the  proper  condition  wherein  it  is  to  receive 
the  feed.  If  the  weather  prove  too  wet,  let  the  rolling  be  de¬ 
ferred  and  afterwards  performed  with  great  caution  :  for  tho' 
the  roller  may  do  great  good  in  this  cafe,  it  may  alfo  do  much, 
harm.  In  fome  lands  the  foil  is  naturally  fo  loofe,  but  once 
harrowing  divides  it  fufficiently. 

CHAP.  LVIIL 

Of  f owing  the  feed, 

H  E  farmer  is  to  make  his  choice  which  method  he  w^ill  foC 
low,  that  of  the  old,  or  that  of  the  new  hiifbandry.  If 
he  chufe  the  old,  his  neighbours  foon  will  Eew  him  that  it  i.s 
eafy  to  reap  a  large  advantage  from  this  growth ;  and  it  whli  be 
the  greater  to  him  as  he  the  more  ftricfly  follows  the  cautions 
we  have  before  given,  relating  to  the  choice  of  feed,  and  other 
articles.  If  he  will  ufe  the  horfehoeing  hufbandry,  he  will 
reap  a  greater  advantage.  This  method  is  fo  new,  that  W'e 
have  not  in  all  cafes  an  opportunity  of  recommending  it  upon 
experience ;  but  in  many  wherein  we  have  not  had  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  a  trial,  we  may  fafely  propofe  it  from  reafon.  The'  va¬ 
lue  of  this  crop,  is  the  quantity  of  feed.  This  will  be  the 
more  as  the  plants  are  fironger  ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  they 
will  be  much  fironger  when  they  are  raifed  by  the  horfehoeing 
method. 

There  are  other  advantages  of  this  growth  ;  but  this  of  the 
feed  is  the  principal,  and  defer ves  the  greateit  notice.  The 
hufbandman  may  have  either  a  great  many  plants  growing  irre¬ 
gularly  on  his  field  ;  or  a  fmaller  number  difpofed  regularly  :  he 
is  to  confider  which  of  thefe  will  yield  him  the  greatefi;  quan¬ 
tity  of  feed,  and  he  may  be  ceitain  this  will  be  from  the  larger 
plants.  In  irregular  growing  they  fiarve  one  another ;  and  the 
earth  between  them  cannot  be  fiirred  to  any  depth  for  ncurilh- 
ment :  therefore  they  will  be  fmall,  and  will  fiioot  up  in  height 
like  herbs  raifed  under  Ihade  ;  and  will  have  few  branches.  In 
the  other  method  they  will  be  robufi,  and  will  fpread  every 
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way  in  branches,  and  all  thefe  branches  will  be  full  of  feed  vef- 
fcls.  The  number  will  be  greater,  and  the  feeds  will  ripen  to 
more  perfe£tion ;  becaufe  the  plants  Hand  at  a  diftance  ;  and 
the  earth  can  be  turned  up  by  the  horfehoe  between  them.  Iii 
the  common  way,  five  pounds  of  the  feed  is  allowed  to  an  acre* 
In  the  drill  method  two  pound  and  a  half  will  be  full  enough  : 
and  two  rows  may  very  well  be  drilled  at  ten  inches  diftanccy 
with  a  five  foot  interval  between  them. 

CHAP.  LIX. 

Of  /owing  coUfeed  in  the  drill  way, 

IN  the  common  way,  colefeed  is  to  be  ordered  in  the  fame 
manner  as  turnips.  When  it  is  got  to  fome  fmall  height, 
boers  are  to  befent  into  the  ground.^to  cut  down  the  weeds,  and 
thin  the  plants  To  thrive  well  in  this  way,  they  fhould  be 
XufFcred  to  ftand  at  about  ten  inches  dlftance. 

When  the  hafbandman  fhall  raife  this  crop  by  the  drill  and 
horfehoeing  method  t  they  mufl  be  hoed  when  they  have  got  a 
little  flrength.  We  need  not  repeat  the  particulars,  the  fame 
management  fhould  be  obferved  as  in  hoeing  of  turnips,  raifed 
by  this  hufbandry*  The  weeds  in  the  partitions  are  to  be  cut 
up  with  a  broad  hand  hoe  ;  and  the  plants  fhould  be  at  the  fame 
time  thinned  till  they  ftand  but  one  every  foot  and  half,  and 
thefe  not  oppofite  in  the  two  feries,  but  one  in  each  row  oppo- 
ftte  to  the  middle  of  the  fpace  between  two  in  the  other.  When 
the  plants  are  cleared  out  and  thinned,  let  the  horfehoe  be  fenfc 
in  as  foon  as  any  weeds  appear  in  the  intervals.  This  is  to  be 
repeated  a's  often  as  the  weeds  rife,  obferving,  that  at  firft  the 
plow  is  to  tear  up  only  the  middle  of  each  interval ;  and  after¬ 
wards  that  it  come  nearer  the  edges. 

The  farmer  need  not  be  uneafy  at  the  diftdnce  of  his  plant&j 
or  at  the  fpace  of  ground  that  is  left  vacant  between  every  pair 
of  rows.  They  will  yield  the  more.  They  will  grow  robuft, 
arid  as  it  is  their  nature  to  fend  out  on  every  fide  a  great  many 
branches  :  from  thefe  there  will  fhoot  others  ;  and  they  will  all 
be  loaded  with  (eed  vefTels,  fo  that  moderately  fpeaking,  and 
judging  from  what  is  feen  in  the  courfe  of  this  method  of  huf- 
bandry  m  other  kinds,  one  plant  may  be  expedted  to  produce  as 
much  feed  as  fix  in  the  common  way. 

CHAP.  LX. 

Of  managing  the  crop, 

\X/ H I C  H  ever  method  of  railing  the  crop  be  ufed,  the 
owner  is  to  confider,  that  it  has  more  ufes  than  one. 
Though  the  feed  be  the  principal  coiifideration,  it  is  not  the 
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only  one  ;  and  the  more  regard  is  to  be  fhewn  to  another,  be- 
caufe  it  comes  in  order  of  time  before  it.  This  plant  is  of  the 
eatable  kind  :  as  it  does  not  grow  fo  much  into  root  as  the  tur¬ 
nip,  its  leaves  are  more  delicate.  Sheep  are  very  fond  of  them^ 
and  they  afford  a  rich  and  wholefome  nourifhment.  This  is  a 
great  article.  The  fheep  are  fupplied  at  a  time  when  they  cx- 
treamiy  want  nourifhment,  and  the  crop  is  improved  by  it. 

Colefeed  having  been  Town  in  the  beginning  of  July,  fhoots 
with  fome  flrength ;  keeps  itfelf  up  during  the  droughts  of  au¬ 
tumn,  and  getting  nev/  flrength  and  fize  in  the  leaves  from  the 
rains,  which  introduce  the  winter,  becomes  in  a  condition  to 
refift  the  ftrongefl  frofls.  It  flands  well,  and  on  every  open 
day  or  two,  grows  during  the  depth  of  winter  ;  fo  that  in  Ja¬ 
nuary,  February,  and  March,  the  ground  will  be  well  covered. 
The  leaves  which  now  rife,  are  of  no  real  ufe  to  the  plant  ia 
perfe6fing  its  feed:  that  is  to  be  done  the  facceeding  fummer. 
If  they  grow  very  rank  they  rather  are  injurious,  fwailow’ing 
up  too  much  of  the  nourifhment  which  fliould  go  to  the  form¬ 
ing  of  the  young  ffalk :  therefore  they  may  be  fpared  w^ithout 
injury.  Here  is  a  great  fupply  of  food  for  fheep,  at  a  feafoa 
when  grafs  is  low,  and  the  fheep  may  be  turned  in  without  any 
damage  to  the  fucceeding  crop. 

Some  fow  colefeed  for  this  ufe  alone  ;  and  it  anfwers  the  in¬ 
tent  very  well.  They  ufe  the  pooreft  land  for  this  purpofe,  and 
although  the  plant  would  never  grow  vigorous  and  ifrong  fo  as 
to  yield  any  profitable  quantity  of  feed,  it  fhoots  up  very  well 
in  leaves.  In  proper  lands,  the  leaves  at  this  feafon  are  much 
finer  and  fironger.  There  are  thofe  who  prefer  the  cole  plant 
on  thefe  poor  lands  for  food  for  fheep,  to  the  yoiing  growth 
on  fuch  as  is  richer,  and  they  fay  it  is  more  wholefome  5  they 
jire  not  without  reafon,  but  their  experience  on  this  head  fhould 
not  have  led  them  to  difeard  the  ufe  of  colefeed  for  feeding;  oa 
rich  ground,  but  to  ufe  it  with  diferetion.  The  difadvantage 
that  attends  the  feeding  of  fheep  on  the  rank  growth  of  colefeed 
in  rich  ground  is,  that  it  makes  them  fwell.  This  is  the  fame 
confequence  that  is  taken  notice  of  in  the  feeding  them  on  clo¬ 
ver  :  but  it  is  eably  remedied.  'Tis  only  at  firit  that  this  rich 
food  takes  fo  ill  an  effedl,  and  it  may  be  prevented  by  propef 
regulations.  When  the  fheep  are  firfl  turned  in,  let  it  be  to¬ 
ward  the  middle  of  the  day ;  and  an  hour  before  fun-fet  Jet 
them  be  driven  out  again  into  a  common  pafture.  The  next 
day  let  them  be  turned  In  earlier,  and  driven  out  later;  and  fo 
the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth.  After  this  let  them  be  jufl  driven 
out  at  night  for  two  or  three  days  more,  and  let  in  again  in  the 
morning.  This  will  prevent  the  effect  of  the  colefeed  at  firfl, 
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and  beins  now  ufed  to  it,  they  may  be  left  in  the  fields  alto- 
wether.  I'hc  firft  Ihoots  of  colefeed  are  not  all  that  ferve  this 
purpofe.  1  here  is  another  growth  of  them  lefs  rank,  and  the 
fheep  love  it  better. 

We  fliall  in  the  next  chapter  treat  of  the  gathering  of  coxe- 
feed,  and  fhould  after  that  name  the  ihoots  which  rife  from  the 
flumps  :  but  thefe  being  a  food  for  fheep,  we  fliall  trefpafs  upon 
regularity,  to  avoid  dividing  this  article  of  their  feeding.  The 
fhoots  of  the  colefeed  after  gathering  the  flalks  for  feed,  are  the 
mild,  fweet,  and  wholefome  food  we  have  been  naming.  Thefe 
grow  very  flrong  when  there  has  been  rain,  but  they  are  never 
rank.  Everv  one  knows  the  difference  there  is  between  the 
cabbage  and  coleworts ;  full  grown  leaves  firft  cut  for  the  pot, 
and  the  fprouts  that  grow  on  the  ftumps  and  ftalks  after  cut¬ 
ting  ;  the  difference  is  the  fame  between  the  firft  growth  of 
large  leaves  from  the  colefeed  plant,  and  the  flioots  that  rife 
after  the  cutting  down  the  full  grown  ftalks  for  feed. 

The  root  of  the  cole  plant  is  very  ftrong,  it  does  not  decay 
when  the  feed  ripens,  but  the  crop  being  cut  for  that  purpofe, 
the  ftrength  below  foon  fticws  itfelf ;  a  great  number  of  flioots 
rife  from  the  part  of  the  ftalk  where  it  was  cut  off,  and  from 
the  joints  between  that  and  the  root ;  and  feme  from  the  top 
of  the  root,  furrounding  the  ftalk.  If  the  colefeed  plants  have 
been  cut  up  for  feed  in  the  end  of  June,  thefe  fhoots  appear 
about  the  fecond  week  in  July.  They  make  but  a  flow  pro- 
grefs  while  the  w^eatber  is  dry  and  fultry  ;  but  when  fome  rains 
come,  they  rife  apace.  Thefe  all  tend  to  ftalks,  and  would 
form  fo'many  new  plants  for  feed,  but  that  would  not  ripen 
well,  nor  would  come  in  any  quantity;  therefore  it  is  not 
the  farmer’s  intereft  to  encourage  it,  and  the  beginning  of  the 
flicot  is  at  a  leafon  when  the  weather  feldom  favours  its  rifing  to 
any  heighth. 

Before  thefe  young  flioots  get  ftrength  for  rifing  to  ftalks,  the, 
cold  mornings  come  in,  and  flop  them,  fo  that  they  continue 
fmall  and  low  ;  but  they  grow  buftiy  from  the  nourifliment  they' 
receive  from  rains.  T  his  is  juft  what  the  farmer  defires,  and 
they  grow  more  and  more  fit  for  the  flieep,  and  are  in  excel¬ 
lent  condition  at  the  time  when  they  are  moft  wanted. 

The  farmer  muft  confider  the  condition  of  his  ftock,  and 
the  value  ot  the  land  on  which  this  crop  is  to  grow:  he  will 
thus  be  led  to  know  how  far  it  is  proper  to  encourage,  or  fuffer 
the  ftanding  of  it  after  the  gathering  for  feed.  If  he  find  it  ad- 
vifeable  to  continue  the  growth,  he  may  vaftly  increafe  it  by  a 
proper  management.  If  it  be  fown  at  random,  "it  muft  be  hand- 
hoed  juft  as  the  flioots  appear.  Nature  may  be,  left  to  herfelf 
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for  a  little  time,  after  the  flalks  are  cut  down,  and  will  o:lve 
flrength  enough  to  the  roots  to  make  the  fhoot ;  but  if  a  dry 
feafon  follow,  thefe  young  flioots  will  turn  yellow. 

In  this  cafe  it  will  be  proper  to  clear  the  ground  between  the 
flumps,  aild  the  deeper  the  hoers  cut  the  better.  The  weeds 
are  few  and  fmall  that  can  (land  upon  a  colefeed  ground,  fo  that 
the  deftroying  thefe  is  but  a  flight  part  of  the  dcflgn  in  hoeing  : 
its  great  advantage  lies  in  breaking  the  ground,  and  making  it 
better  receive  and  detain  the  dews. 

This  hoeing  has  another  ufe,  which  is  the  cutting  a  funder 
fome  of  thofe  fibrous  roots  that  fpread  from  tfie  bottom  of  the 
flalk,  under  the  furface.  Each  broken  root  will  feud  out  many 
new  ones,  and  thefe  will  have  a  frefh  earth  wherein  to  fpread. 
From  this,  which  is  the  method  in  the  common  way  of  huf- 
bandry,  we  fhall  proceed  to  that  more  beneficial  w^ay  of  doing 
it- by  the  horfehoe,  when  the  plants  have  been  fown  by  the 
drill.  Nothing  is  of  fo  great  fervice  as  breaking  the  ground 
well  v/hile  the  plants  are  growing  upon  it.  If  he  refolve  to 
continue  the  crop,  it  is  to  be  efiedted  in  the  common  method, 
by  promoting  the  young  fnoots,  but  this  is  only  for  a  time  :  on 
the  contrary,  in  the  horfehoeing  method,  the  fame  piece  of 
land,  if. the  farmer  think  convenient,  may  bear  colefeed  for 
ever,  and  that  in  a  beneficial  method  :  not  only  for  the  crop, 
but  the  feeding. 

We  fuppofe  the  colefeed  raifed  in  double  row^s,  with  proper 
intervals  between  pair  and  pair.  In  Jtine  the  plants  are  vigo- 
,rous,  and  they  will  foon  be  ready  for  cutting.  The  intervals 
aftbrd  fpace  for  the  management  of  the  plants  ;  and  as  loon  as 
they  are  cleared  ofi',  and  the  feed  thraflied  out,  thefe  are  to  be 
plowed  up  with  the  horfehoe.  This  furnifhes  the  roots  of  the 
old  plants  with  abundant  nourifhment,  fo  that  they  fhoot  up 
the  fprouts  with  flrength  j  and  at  the  fiime  time  double  rows  of 
frefli  feed  may  be  fown  in  the  middle  of  each  interval  for  a  fuc- 
ceeding  crop.  Both  wall  flourifh  greatly  :  the  leaves  from  the 
roots  of  the  new  fown  plants,  and  the  fprouts  from  the  flumps 
of  the -old  ones  ;  thefo  lafl;  will  grow  with  a  particular  frefli- 
nefs  and  vigour,  becaiife  ail  the  working  of  the  intermediate 
earth  for  the  fowing  of  the  new  crop,  will  be  fo  many  additions 
of  tillage  upon  tillage  for  them  ;  and  the  roots  of  the  feedlings 
will  not  fpread  fo  far  at  firfl:  as  to  interfere.  Thus  they  will 
flourifh  together  during  the  remainder  of  the  fummer,  the  au¬ 
tumn,  and  the  winter ;  and  in  early  fpi  lng,  there  will  be  a 
double  fupply  of  food  for  the  fheep. 

In  the  end  of  March  when  the  fprouts  are  eaten  down,  for 
the  flieep  having  their  choice  of  both,  will  be  fondefl  of  them, 
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they  are  to  be  plowed  up  by  the  hoe  plow  ;  and  the  places 
where  they  ftood  are  to  be  made  the  intervals  for  the  new  crop. 
This  new  fucceffion  will  by  the  time  juft  mentioned,  have 
fpread  out  their  roots  in  abundance  toward  the  places  where  the 
old  crop  grew  :  the  plowing  up  of  the  roots  of  that  crop,  will 
break  and  cut  off  thofe  of  the  young  plants  ;  and  this  earth 
being  thoroughly  broken,  will  be  full  of  nourifhment,  and 
ready  to  receive  them.  Thus  the  ground  will  be  by  the  fame 
operation  cleared  and  tilled.  The  plants  will  be  vigorous,  and 
full  of  feed  ;  and  the  crop  will  be  ripe  and  ready  for  cutting,  a 
fortnight  fooner  than  in  the  common  way.  In  this  manner, 
only  repeating  the  fame  management  on  every  new  occafion, 
the  fame  piece  of  land  may  be  made  to  yield  a  continual  fuc- 
ceffion  of  colefeed  crops,  without  fallowing  ;  and,  if  it  be  to¬ 
lerably  good  earth,  without  manure. 

One  thing  we  muff  caution  the  farmer  who  fhall  have  the 
fenfe  and  fpirit  to  raife  colefeed  this  way,  which  is  guarding 
againft  the  too  great  luxuriancy  of  the  fprouts.  They  advance 
ilov/Iy  during  the  fummer,  in  the  common  way,  and  it  is  to  his 
advantage,  for  otherwife  they  would  run  up  to  ftalk.  If  rains 
happen  foon  after  cutting  the  old  plants,  this  accident  will 
happen  in  the  common  way,  becaufe  more  nourifhment  is  fup- 
plied  than  is  wanted  in  the  leaves  ;  and  the  fame  thing  happens 
much  more  certainly  from  the  deep  plowing  the  intervals, 
when  raifed  by  the  drill  and  horfehoeing  method  :  therefore  if 
rain  falls  foon  after,  or  if  the  flioots  are  over  rank  without,  let 
him  go  round  the  held,  and  with  his  thumb  and  finger  knip  olT 
the  top  of  every  fhoot  that  is  running  up  to  ftalk.  By  this  the 
advance  upwards  will  be  flopped,  and  the  abundant  nourifh¬ 
ment  will  furnifh  new  fhoots  upon  the  fidcs  of  the  firft.  There 
will  thus  ftand,  as  it  were,  a  foreft  of  green  low  bufhes  with¬ 
out  one  ftalk  rifing  toward  flowering  ;  for  when  fuch  as  were 
moft  forward  are  nipped  this  way,  the  cold  weather  coming  on 
checks  them,  and  all  the  nourifhment  they  draw  from  that  a- 
bundant  refource  of  tillage,  will  go  to  enlarge  the  firft  leaves 
and  to  form  others.  A  little  obfervation  of  what  paffes  in  the 
common  courfe  of  nature,  will  fhew  the  farmer  how  eflential  it 
is  to  nip  thefe  rlfing  ftalks.  ' 

It  is  not  a  crop  of  feed  he  now  wants,  what  he  in  this  cafe 
defires  to  have  ss  a  fupply  of  leaves,  for  the  food  of  cattle ;  and 
the  merit  of  this  crop  is,  that  thefe  leaves  be  numerous,  frefh, 
and  full  of  juice.  Let  him  obferve  what  happens  to  the  leaves 
of  other  plants  :  when  they  have  all  the  nourifhment  to  them- 
felves,  they  are  numerous,  frefh,  and  full  of  juice;  but  when 
the  ftalk  has  got  to  any  height,  and  the  rudiments  of  flowers 
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appear,  the  nourilhtnent  taken  in  by  the  root  all  goes  there* 
The  leaves  become  dry  and  yellow,  the  older  fall  ofF;  no  new. 
pnes  grow  in  the  place,  and  \n  fine  all  decay,  and  the 
alone  remains  rifiiig  naked  from  the  root.  The  ufe  of  the  leaves 
which  rife  firft  from  the  root,  is  the  fame  with  that  of  the 
beautiful  parts  of  the  flower.  Although  thefc  feem  the  per¬ 
fection,  and  greateft  beauty  and  excellence  of  the  plant,  they 
are  intended  only  to  fhield  and  defend  the  little  rudiment  of  the 
feed  vefTel,  in  their  centre  :  in  the  fame  manner  that  fine  fpread- 
ing  fhew  of  leaves,  which  firfl:  rife  from  the  root  of  a  plant, 
are  in  reality  of  no  other  ufe  than  to  fecure  and  prefer ve  the 
little  rudiment  of  the  ftalk,  which  is  hid  in  their  centre.  As 
foon  as  the  dull  from  the  little  buttons  in  the  flower  has  im¬ 
pregnated  the  rudiment  <?f  the  fruit,  the  gaudy  leaves  decay  and 
fall  off,  the  nourifhment  being  all  conveyed  to  the  ufeful  part, 
the  fruit  or  feed  veflel  ;  and  in  the  fame  manner,  as  foon  as 
thefe  leaves  have  defended  throughout  the  winter  the  young  bud 
of  a  ftalk,  and  that  by  the  heat  of  the  fpring  begins  to  rife  in 
height,  and  fhew  its  buds  for  flowering,  all  the  hourilhment  is 
conveyed  to  it :  the  lower  leaves  have  done  their  buhnefs,  and 
they  fade  and  perifh. 

The  cafe  is  the  fame  in  the  (hoots  from  the  old  (lumps  of 
colefeed,  as  in  the  leaves  from  the  root  at  the  firft  fowing.  The 
tufts  of  leaves  that  rife  from  the  top,  and  from  every  joint  of 
the  old  (lump,  have  the  rudiment  of  a  ftalk  within  them.  This 
is  the  purpofe  of  nature,  but  it  is  the  farmer’s  bufinefs  now  to 
check  it»  When  it  rifes  the  leaves  fade,  but  fo  long  as  it  is 
kept  down,  all  the  nourifhment  will  be  given  to  the  leaves, 

CHAP.  Lxr. 

•-i  .  '  ■  > 

.  Of  the  gathering  of  colefeed, 

Toward  the  end  of  June  the  colefeed  plant  will  be 
fit  to  cut.  The  hufbandman  muft  keep  his  eye  upon  his 
field  carefully  toward  that  period.  It  is  of  the  utmoft  impor¬ 
tance  to  felze  it  when  it  comes.  No  day  of  the  month,  or 
other  precife  time,  can  be  named,  becaufe  the  differences 
of  foils  and  feafons  promote  and  retard  the  ripening ;  and  even 
the  variety  of  management,  or  age  of  the  plant,  may  make 
ten  days  or  a  fortnight  difference  in  two  fields  of  the  fame 
foil  the  fame  year.  As  the  foil  and  method  of  culture  may  make 
a  great  alteration  in  the  time  of  ripening,  he  muft  be  upon  the 
watch  accordingly  ;  expelling  it  earlier  by  a  fortnight  in  rich 
foils  and  from  the  moft  careful  condu61:,  than  he  need  in  poor 
land  in  the  common  way.  The  colefeed  plant  has  fmall  flow¬ 
ers  on  the  tops  of  tlie  (talks,  which  when  the  leaves  fall  off 
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are  fuccceded  by  pods.  As  the  £rft  ilowers  are  followed  by 
the  feed  veffels,  others  open  upon  the  tops  ;  which  fhoot  up 
continually  higher.  When  the  plant  begins  to  flower,  nothing 
is  feen  but  a  little  tuft  of  buds  at  the  top  of  the  ftalk  ;  but  when 
it  has  been  fome  time  flowering,  the  branches  having  length¬ 
ened,  from  their  beginning  to  flower,  all  that  part  which  was 
the  top,  and  where  fucceflTvely  the  former  flowers  appeared,  is 
covered  with  feed  vefiels :  thus  each  branch  terminates  in  a 
Ipike  of  feed  veflels  afoot  or  more  in  length. 

The  quantity  of  feed  is  the  value  of  the  crop.  It  would  ap¬ 
pear  at  firfl;  fight,  that  the  longer  the  plant  flood,  fo  long  as  it 
continued  flowering,  the  more  advantageous  would  be  the 
grov/th ;  but  there  are  limits  to  this  encrcafe,  beyond  which  all 
IS  Vv^aile.  The  courfe  of  nature  is  fo  ripen  thefe  feeds,  and  then 
filed  them  upon  the  ground  for  producing  the  plant  again. 
When  ripe  the  pods  open  of  themfelves,  and  the  feeds  are  lofl. 
This  no  art  can  prevent;  and  for- that reafon  the  time  is  to  be 
watched  when  any  of  them  begin  to  open, and  that  is  the  mofl  ex- 
adl  period  for  gathering.  When  a  new  flov/er  is  formed,  the  ru¬ 
diment  of  the  pod  fi'om  which  the  lafl  fell,  is  butfmall ;  it  con¬ 
tinues  to  encreafe  before  it  begins  to  harden,  or  properly  fpeak- 
ing  to  ripen,  fo  that  feveral  fiicceiflve  young  ones  are  left  by  the 
flowers  before  any  one  is  ripe.  This  is  the  occafion  of  the 
length  of  the  fpike  of  pods,  while  all  are  yet  entire.  When 
they  begin  to  open,  let  the  hufbandmam  be  fpeedy  in  gathering, 
for  he  will  deceive  himfelf  very  much  if  he  imagine  it  as  well 
to  let  It  alone  awhile,  fuppofing  the  new  formed  pods  at  the 
top  will  make  amends  for  the  old  ones  that  are  lofl:  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  :  the  lowefl  pods  are  the  fairefl  always,  and  three  of  the 
young  ones  will  not  fupply  the  place  of  one  of  them. 

The  farmer  imderffands  the  period  whereat  his  crop  is  to  be 
gathered  ;  and  it  will  be  eafy  for  him  to  judge  at  fight  when  It 
is  about  to  arrive  at  that  condition.  The  length  of  the  fpikes 
is  one  obvious  token  ;  while  they  arejfhort  the  crop  cannot  be 
flt  to  gather,  becaufe,  while  they  are  in  that  condition  there  are 
hut  few  of  them,  and  none  are  ripe.  When  the  fpikes  have  a 
confiderable  length,  their  colour  is  to  be  regarded.  The  pods 
while  young  are  always  green,  as  they  grow  toward  ripenefs 
they  lofe  that  colour  ;  at  firfl:  they  become  pale,  then  yellow- 
ifli,  and  laflly  brown. 

The  whole  fpike,  while  very  young,  is  green.  When  fome 
of  the  pods  approach  toward  ripenefs  they  change  colour,  and 
the  greennefs  is  only  feen  at  top  ;  when,  upon  a  curfory  view, 
there  are  iome  found  to  grow  brownifli  at  the  bottom,  and  thofe 
in  the  middle  are  yellowifli  or  pale,  thofe  at  the  top  only  being 
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green,  the  time  of  gathering  is  at  hand.  It  is  the  interefl:  of 
i  the  owner  ro  let  them  ftand  fo  long  as  all  are  fafe,  but  no 
i  longer.  He  is  therefore  now  to  look  into  the  field  once  every 
i  day,  in  a  more  ftri£l:  manner.  He  mufl:  examine  the  bottom 
pods  of  the  ripeft  fpikes  ;  and  as  foon  as  fome  of  them  begin  to 
open  the  time  of  gathering  is  come,  for  after  this  every  hour’s 
I  ffanding  will  be  attended  with  lofs. 

The  beft  method  of  cutting  colefeed  is  with  a  flrong  fickle, 
i  as  wheat  is  reaped;  but  this  mufthedone  carefully.  There 

i  is  no  part  of  the  farmer’s  occupation  that  requires  more  expert 

j  and  honeft  labourers.  The  ftalks  are  thick,  and  by  that  time 

!  the  feed  is  ripened,  they  are  grown  hard.  They  are  not  eafy  to 

I  be  cut,  and  yet  that  muft  be  done  evenly,  and  with  little' 

fliaking.  Care  is  to  be  taken,  that  the  fickle  goes  eafily  thro^ 
them,  and  when  feparated  from  the  root  they  muft  be  laid 
gently  down  in  handfuls,  that  they  may  dry*  One  third  part 
I  of  the  feed  is  ripe  at  the  time  when  the  lowed:  pods  are  ready 

to  open  ;  in  the  lying  expofed  to  the  heat  of  the  fun,  more  than 
another  third  hardens,  and  becomes  good  ;  fo  that  above  two 
thirds  of  the  whole  quantity  of  pods  yield  good  feed,  and  this  is 
all  that  can  be  expedfed.  If  the  farmer  were  to  ftay  for  the 
ripening  of  the  other  third,  while  growing,  he  would  lofe  the 
feed  from  the  lower  pods,  which  is  much  more  valuable. 

In  the  common  way  of  fowing,  ’tis  difficult  to  lay  the  hand¬ 
fuls  well  to  dry  from  the  reaping,  and  a  great  deal  of  the  heft: 
,  feed  is  loft  for  want  of  this  advantage  ;  but  in  the  way  by 
drilling  it  is  eafy,  for  the  intervals  will  ferve  excellently  for 
fpreading  the  plants.  When  the  crop  has  been  once  laid  on 
the  ground  it  is  not  to  be  ftirred  till  dry,  for  the  feeds  in  the 
lower  pods  are  fo  loofe,  that  they  will  lhake  out  with  the  leaft 
motion.  What  is  required  from  this  expofure  is,  to  dry  and 
harden  them,  and  they  will  get  this  fufficiently  by  lying  thin, 
without  being  moved.  If  the  weather  be  hot  the  bufmefs  is 
done  the  fooner,  generally  from  ten  days  to  a  fortnight  is  fuf- 
ncient.  The  proof  that  they  ate  dried  enough  is,  when  the 
pods  toward  the  upper  part  of  the  fpikes  open  eafily,  and  the 
feeds  in  them  are  hard. 

C  II  A  P.  LXII. 

Of  thrajhing  the  plants^  and  the  ufes  of  the  feed, 

WHEN  the  crop  is  in  this  condition,  nothing  is  required 
but  to  get  it  to  the  barn,  and  thrafli  it.  In  Lincolnfhire 
they  fave  themfelves  a  part  of  this  trouble,  by  thrafhing  it  in 
the  field  :  they  fpread  a  large  flieet  upon  a  level  part  of  the 
ground,  and  lay  a  quantity  of  the  herb  on  it :  a  little  thrafhing 
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ferves  to  diflodge  the  feeds,  which  arc  already  loofe.  I  have 
feen  this  praaifed  without  much  lofs,  but  it  is  an  irregular  and 
awkward  method  ;  it  leaves  the  farmer’s  produce  at  the  mercy 
pf  the  winds,  and  cannot  be  performed  fo  well  as  within  doors. 
The  method  I  would  recommend,  if  the  ground  be  near  home, 
is  this,  let  a  parcel  of  large  fheets  be  fpread  in  the  held,  and 
the  dried  ftalks  carefully  taken  up  in  their  bundles,  and  laid  on 
them.  Each  flieet  will  hold  a  great  deal  this  way  ;  for  though 
the  parcels  muft  be  very  gently  moved  to  the  fheet,  they  may 
be  preiTed  hard,  and  handled  roughly  there  i  for  what  feeds  fall 
OJit  will  be  faved. 

When  the  fheets  have  as  much  in  them  as  they  will  hold, 
the  edges  and  corners  are  to  be  gathered  in  and  fattened,  and 
the  feveral  parcels  carried  to  the  barn  :  there  they  are  to  be 
thrafhed  with  a  careful  but  light  hand,  that  all  the  feed  may 
be  got  out,  and  as  little  of  it  as  pottible  bruifed,  for  it  is  ten¬ 
der  and  eafily  hurt ;  efpecially  when  frefti.  After  it  is  fepa- 
pated  from  the  refufe,  it  muft  be  fpread  on  a  floor,  and  turned 
often  till  it  is  thoroughly  hardened.  The  feed  thus  prepared 
for  keeping  is  alfo  in  a  better  condition  for  ufe,  than  when  top 
green  :  the  farmer  may  fell  it,  or  fend  it  to  the  mill  on  his  own 
account  to  be  ground  and  prefled  for  rape  oil  ;  the  fale  of  which 
is  certain,  and  the  price,  confidering  the  charge,  tolerably  high. 
If  the  feed  be  fold  as  foon  as  thrafhed  and  dry,  it  brings  from 
eighteen  to  two  and  twenty  (hillings  a  quarter,  and  the  produce 
at  an  average  in  the  common  v/ay  of  management,  upon  mid- 
dling  ground,  may  be  reckoned  at  fiye  quarters  to  an  acre. 
Much  more  advantage  niay  be  made  of  it,  if  the  farmer  will 
have  the  oil  drawn  himfelf ;  and  in  the  method  we  have  pro- 
pofed  by  the  drill  and  horfehoeing  hufbandry,  it  will  be  eafy  for 
him  at  any  time  to  double  his  profits ;  in  many  cafes,  taking  all 
the  neceflary  care,  and  making  the  moft  of  his  produce,  he 
may  make  it  treble. 

In  the  new  method  the  fame  piece  of  land  may  be  made  to 
bear  colefeed  ever  fo  many  years  in  fucceflion.  According  to 
tlie  vulgar  pra6l;ice  the  feveral  kinds  of  corn  may  be  fown  after, 
it.  In  Northamptonfhire,  where  the  land  is  rich,  they  find 
colefeed  a  good  preparer  of  it  for  barl  '.y  or  wheat ;  in  Lincoln- 
(hire,  where  it  is  not  fo  good,  they  fow  oats  after  it.  The  ufe 
of  the  colefeed  is  not  over  when  the  oil  has  been  pretted  from  it. 
'file  cakes  that  remain  are  a  large  quantity,  and  as  the  freft^ 
leaves  feed  fheep,  thefe  turn  to  a  very  good  account  for  feeding 
of  cows.  In  winter  this  is  an  excellent  food  :  keeping  them  in 
heart  and  ftrength,  at  a  time  when  grafs  is  fcarce. 

Calves  may  alio  be  fed  with  colefeed  cakes^  but  that  in  a  par^ 

ticular 
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tlcular  manner.  After  the  oil  is  prelTed  out  as  clean  as  the  com¬ 
mon  practice  can  obtain  it,  there  ftiJl  remains  fo  much  of  it  in 
the  cakes,  that  when  they  are  beat  to  powder,  and  mixed  with 
hot  water,  they  make  it  white  and  milky.  This  is  the  way  of 
giving  it  to  calves,  and  it  proves  a  very  rich,  whplefome,  and 
ifrengthening  food.  They  may  be  fed  with  this  frpm  thj.'ec  day;s 
old,  till  they  are  fit  to  eat  grafs  or  hay. 

In  Flanders  and  Holland,  where  colefeed  is  raifed,  and  its  oil 
is  prelTed  in  great  quantity,  they  make  both  thefe  ufes  of  the  o:} 
cakes  :  it  is  furprizing  that  in  many  parts  of  England,  where  they 
raife  this  crop,  they  know  no  other  ufe  of  the  cakes  than  as 
firing.  In  Lincolnfhire  they  heat  ovens  with  them,  while  they 
want  winter  provifions  for  their  cows. 

CHAP.  LXIII. 


Of  Uq  uorice. 


TTitherto  we  have  treated  of  articles  known  to  be  raifed  by 
hufbandmen,  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  fa¬ 
miliar  by  name  among  country  people  ;  here  we  mention  one 
which,  being  lefs  common  in  the  profeffion,  may  make  fome  of 
the  common  pradlifers  of  hufbandry  wonder  at  its  being  added 
to  the  liff.  They  know  liquorice  by  name,  and  they  are  fenfible 
that  it  brings  a  large  price  at  the  druggifts:  much  of  it  is  im¬ 
ported  from  Germany,  and  other  parts  of  Europe,  but  very  con- 
fiderable  quantities  are  raifed  in  fome  parts  of  England,  and  may 
be  in  many  others.  Great  gains  arc  to  be  made  in  hufbandry  by 
going  out  of  the  Common  road  ;  and  this  is  one  of  the  inftances. 

The  root  of  the  liquorice  plant  is  a  yard  long,  and  as  thick  as 
a  man’s  thumb.  It  is  foft  but  very  tough,  brown  on  the  outfide, 
and  yellowifh  within  :  it  is  full  of  juice,  and  though  not  eafily 
broken,  may  be  beat  out  into  a  kind  of  thready  fubftance  :  its 
iaffe  IS  very  fweet  and  .pleafant,  it  fpreads  and  increafes  greatly 
in  the  ground,  and  is  lefs  in  danger  of  accidents  than  moft  other 
roots.  The  llalks  are  tall,  firm,  and  tough  ;  they  are  a  yard  or 
more  in  height,  they  have  but  few  branches,  they  are  of  a  brown 
colour,  and  are  covered  with  a  kind  of  clammy  moifture.  The 
leaves  are  like  thofe  of  the  tare,  each  compofed  of  a  great  many 
fmaller  ones,  placed  on  the  two  Tides  of  a  ftalk,  or  a  middle 
rib.  The  flowers  are  of  the  form  of  thofe  of  the  tare,  but  fmall 
and  inconfidcrable  ;  and  they  are  fucceeded  by  pods,  which  are 
Ihort  and  flatted. 

The  flower  of  the  liquorice  ffands  in  a  fmall  green  cup,  com¬ 
pofed  of  a  fingle  leaf,  hollow  at  the  bottom,  and  toward  the 
upper  part  is  divided  into  two  lips  ;  the  upper  lip  is  again  di¬ 
vided  into  three  parts,  two  narrow  and  pointed  at  the  ficies,  and 

j  the 
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the  tniddle  one  broader  and  nicked  in  the  middle  :  the  under  lip 
is  undivided^  and  is  narrow  and  pointed.  The  flower  is  com- 
pofed  of  four  leaves,,  in  the  manner  of  all  the  tare  kind.  In  the 
body  of  it  are  ten  filaments,  one  fliands  alone,  and  the  other 
nine  in  a  clufter at  the  tops  of  all  thefe  there  are  round  but¬ 
tons  ;  and  in  the  midfl:  rifes  a  fmall  lump,  which  is  the  rudiment 
of  the  pod  ;  this  is  buried  in  the  cup,  and  fends  out  a  long  fila¬ 
ment  pierced  at  the  top,  to  receive  the  dufl:  from  thefe  buttons 
for  impregnating  the  feeds. 

When  the  flower  has  fallen  ofF,  this  rudiment  by  degrees  en¬ 
larges  into  a  fhort,  flat,  and  fharp  pod,  in  which  are  n  few 
kidney-fhaped  feeds.  There  are  two  kinds  of  liquorice  befide 
the  common,  diftinguiflied  by  having  hairy,  and  the  other  prickly 
pods,  but  thefe  are  not  worth  the  farmer’s  notice  ;  the  frnooth- 
liefs  of  the  pod  diflinguifhes  the  right  genuine  liquorice  ufed  by 
the  apothecaries,  as  does  alfo  the  bignefs,  juicynefs,  and  fine 
taffe  of  the  root;  the  others  have  fweet  roots,  but  they  are  harder 
and  lefs  pleafant. 

The  common  liquorice  is  a  native  of  Germany,  France, 
Spain,  and  Italy  ;  we  have  it  not  wild  in  England,  but  being 
natural  to  climates  fo  much  refembling  our  own,  it  grows  with 
IIS  in  perfedfion.  It  was  well  known  to  the  antients,  who  called 
it  Adipfos,  becaufe  it  conquers  both  hunger  and  thirfl:.  Theo- 
phraflius  mentions  it  under  the  name  of  the  Scythian  root,  Scythia 
being  the  firfl:  country  where  it  was  known  to  be  cultivated.  It 
ferved  thofe  people  by  way  of  nourifhment ;  they  would  live  a 
long  time  upon  this  root  and  mare’s  milk  cheefe,  without  feek- 
ing  after  any  other  food.  With  us  it  is  raifed  in  fome  parts  of 
Yorkfhire,  Nottinghamfhire,  and  Surry  :  and  may  be  introduced 
in  other  places,  to  the  great  benefit  of  the  induftrious  planter. 

C  H  A  P.  LXIV. 

Of  the  proper  foil  for  Uciuorice0 

A  Lmofl;  all  plants  thrive  befi;  in  a  rich  foil ;  but  liquorice  will 
Tl  not  grow  in  any  other.  This  foil  mufl:  run  deep.  Its 
length  of  root,  which  is  the  great  advantage,  cannot  be  ex¬ 
pected  in  any  other.  We  expedt  to  fee  the  root  a  yard  or  more 
in  length,  and  it  muff  have  free  paflage,  otherwife  it  will  not 
grow  ffrait  :  this  regularity  of  fhape  is  not  only  a  beauty,  but  a 
real  advantage,  for  the  crooked  roots  are  never  fo  tender  or  juicy 
as  the  others,  nor  do  they  fo  foon  arrive  at  their  date  growth. 

i  he  proper  ground  for  liquorice  is  that  which  has  a  deep 
coat  of  mellow  earth  ;  a  black  mould  that  begins  diredfly  under 
tile  turf,  and  runs  three  fpit  deep,  without  any  great  mixture  of 
other  matter  in  the  way.  This  is  the  bell  natural  foil,  but 
--  there 
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j  there  are  others  which  will  anfwer.  The  next  foil  is  a  deep  rich 
I  loam,  that  has  not  much  of  the  clay  in  its  compofition^  and 
I  has  a  good  deal  of  line  garden  mould  among  it.  The  third 
j  natural  foil  is  the  deep,  warm,  fandy  kind,  which  is  not  barren., 

1  but  with  its  lightnefs  and  warmth  has  fome  ridinefs.  In  all  thefe 

!  the  depth  ought  to  be  at  lead;  a  yard,  before  there  is  any  hard  bot  - 

i  tom,  and  that  muft  be  examined  ;  for  if  it  prove  a  clay  the  Hquo- 

I  rice  will  never  thrive,  becaufe  of  the  coldnefs  and  dampnefs  that 

j  naturally  attends  fuch  an  under  ftratum,  the  wet  lodging  upon  it- 
!  The  liquorice  requires  four  articles  in  the  foil :  depth  to  pene¬ 
trate,  lightnefs  that  it  may  make  its  way  eafily,  warmth  to 
promote  its  growth,  and  richnefs  to  fupply  it  nourifhment. 
Thefe  advantages  it  enjoys  in  various  degrees  in  the  feveral  na¬ 
tural  foils  we  have  named,  for  no  one  of  them  has  them  all  in 
perfedion  ;  and  therefore  it  may  be  poffible  by  art  to  provide  a 
mould  for  the  growth  of  liquorice,  which  fhall  be  better  than 
any  of  thefe. 

In  the  mellow  earth  there  is  depth,  lightnefs,  and  richnefs  to 
s  fupply  it  nourifhment ;  but  this  foil  is  apt  to  be  cold  :  there 
wants  therefore  the  fourth  article  warmth,  to  promote  the 
fpeedy  encreafe  of  the  root.  In  fome  of  the  loamy  foils  there  is 
lightnefs,  depth,  and  warmth,  but  there  wants  richnefs  ;  and  in 
the  fandy  there  is  depth,  lightnefs,  and  warmth  in  the  areateit 
degree,  but  there  wants  richnefs  and  nouriihment.  The  effect 
of  thefe  advantages  and  difadvantages  I  have  regarded  in  the  ob-. 
fervations  I  have  made  on  the  places  where  I  have  feen  it  grow. 
In  Yorkfhire,  where  the  foil  is  a  mellow  rich  earth,  the  liquo¬ 
rice  is  very  large  and  juicy,  but  it  grows  dowly  ;  in  Notting- 
hamfhire  the  foil  is  loamy,  and  the  liquorice  grows  moderately, 
but  is  inferior  to  the  Pomfret  kind  ;  and  in  Surry,  where  the 
foil  is  fandy,  the  root  grows  quick,  but  it  is  meagre,  dry,  and 
poor,  it  never  has  the  fine  juicy  texture,  or  rich  tafte  of  the' 
Yorkfhire  kind. 

From  thefe  advantages  and  defedfs  in  the  plantation  of  others, 
the  judicious  farmer  will  find  the  way  to  make  the  beft  profit  of 
his  own  ;  by  adding  what  is  wanting  in  each,  and  avoiding 
what  is  amifs.  In  the  preceding  obfervations  we  fpcak  of  thefe 
feveral  foils  as  left  to  nature,  for  when  they  are  manured  they 
are  changed ;  and  it  is  impoffible  to  defcribe  the  foil  of  any' 
place,  as  altered  by  the  various  means  of  culture. 

To  thefe  feveral  grounds,  for  the  fervice  of  this  article,  we 
are  to  add  the  made  foils  about  London,  where  there  is-  a  sreat 
deal  of  liquorice  railed  to  a  confiderable  profit.  1  his  is  large 
and  juicy,  but  it  is  not  fo  good  as  the  Yorkfhire  root,  it  is  lefs 
tough,  and  is  more  fubjedt  to  accidents,  nor  has  it  the  fine 

yellow 
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yellow  colour,  or  true  rich  tafte.  It  will  grow  mouldy  If  Uld 
up  in  damp  fand,  whereas  the  Yorkfhire  kind  will  keep  perfeaiy 
well  in  that  manner  for  a  long  time  ;  and  when  beaten  out  for 
ufe  the  threads  are  more  wet,  and  as  it  were  rotten  ;  they  have 
not  the  ftringy  firmnefs  of  right  liquorice  :  the  plant  is  the  fame 
in  all  thefe.  conditions^  ’tis  the  foil  only  that  makes  the  diffe¬ 
rence.  The  liquorice  of  Surry  is  ftarved,  that  of  Nottingham- 
fhire  is  but  half  nourllhed  ;  that  raifed  in  gardens  about  London 
is  over  fupplied  with  nourifhment,  and  that  is  of  too  rank  and 
moift  a  kind  :  the  fame  is  the  cafe  with  many  other  of  the  pro- 
du6ls  of  thefe  common  gardens,  though  lefs  regarded. 

We  fee  by  the  feveral  natural  foils,  and  their  effedl:,  and  by 
that  of  the  made  ground  about  London,  that  each  of  the  others 
may  be  improved  ;  confequently  that  a  made  foil  may  be  better 
for  liquorice  than  any  of  them,  but  we  fee  at  the  fame  time,  that 
the  garden  ground  about  London  is  not  the  right  kind.  What 
the  careful  hufbandman  is  to  learn  therefore  from  thefe  feveral 
obfervations  is,  that  there  is  an  eafy  way  of  mending  any  natural 
foil,  for  the  produ6fion  of  liquorice ;  and  that  whatever  his 
ground  naturally  be,  he  may  convert  it  into  a  proper  fort  by  ad¬ 
ditional  mixtures.  The  defers  and  faults  of  thofe  foils  on 
which  liquorice  is  propagated  in  different  counties  of  England, 
are  fo  oppofite  to  one  another,  that  it  is  eafy  to  improve  any 
one  of  them,  by  a  mixture  of  the  other ;  confequently,  if  the 
farmer  have  a  foil  of  the  nature  of  any  one  of  thefe,  he  may  im¬ 
prove  it  and  encreafe  his  annual  produce  greatly,  by  mixing 
with  it  fome  other  foil  of  the  nature  of  one  of  the  others.  If  he 
have  a  mellow  earth,  or  deep  black  mould,  of  the  nature  of  the 
Pomfret  kind,  liquorice  will  grow  fine,  but  flowly :  therefore 
let  him,  when  he  digs  up  his  ground,  mix  with  it  a  good  quan¬ 
tity  of  fand  :  this  will  make  it  grow  quicker,  while  there  is  yet 
enough  of  the  natural  richnefs  of  the  earth  to  feed  it  well.  If 
his  foil  be  loamy  as  that  of  Nottinghamfliire  ;  or  fandy,  as  that 
ot  Surry,  let  him  add  mellow  earth  to  it ;  he  will  thus  make  his 
liquorice  rich,  while  the  natural  condition  of  the  ground  con¬ 
tinues  to  haden  its  growth.  He  fees  the  effect  of  manure  about 
London,  and  he  finds  it  has  advantages  and  faults.  The  ad- 
vantages  are  owing  to  the  fpirit  of  the  dung,  and  the  faults  arc 
owing  to  its  ranknefs. 

Having  laid  before  him  the  reafons  of  every  thing  he  is  to 
do,  I  fliall  add  what  I  have  mylclf  pradtifed  with  fuccefs,  for 
the  raifing  this  fpCcies  j  and  lay  down  what  I  am  convinced  is 
the  beft  method  of  improving  and  preparing  a  foil  for  it.  I  had 
a  field  of  an  acre,  or  fomewhat  lefs,  the  foil  was  a  good  light 
loam,  but  not  very  rich,  and  it  ran  near  three  foot  deep,  with 

a  firm 
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i  a  firm  graVel  at  the  bottom.  It  came  into  my  mind  to  try  it 
for  liquorice,  and  I  prepared  it  in  this  manner ;  I  threw  on 
thirty  load  of  very  old  and  well  rotted  dung ;  and  forty  load  of 
s  mud,  from  the  bottom  of  a  river  that  ran  near  it.  All  this  I 
plowed  deep  in,  and  repeated  that  operation  till  it  was  tho¬ 
roughly  mixed  with  the  natural  foil.  This  had  before  been  of 
i  a  yellowifti  or  orange  hue,  and  Tandy,  but  when  this  addition 
I  was  well  wrought,  in  it  looked  black,  and  broke  mellow,  in  the 
’  way  of  garden  mould.  This  field  bore  the  fineft  liquorice  I 

I  ever  Taw,  and  I  have  examined  moft  that  is  raiTed  in  England. 

CHAP.  LXV. 


Of  planting  liquorice^ 


I  T  IQ UO RICE,  though  raiTed  in  fields,  requires  a  fort  of 
i  garden  culture.  The  Tpade  is  a  more  proper  inftrument  for 

preparing  the  land,  than  the  plow  j  for  it  requires  to  be  broke 
and  rendered  fine,  to  a  depth  that  field  inftruments  never  reach. 
There  is  this  comfort  to  the  hufbandman,  that  if  the  land  re¬ 
quire  a  very  expeiiTive  tillage  ;  leTs  of  it  Terves  :  a  few  acres  will 
yield  a  vaff  produce ;  and  the  price  is  To  much  greater  than 
j  that  of  moft  other  things  he  can  raiTe,  that  there  is  no  reafon  to 

I  gJ’udge  the  charges.  T.  he  ground  is  firfl  to  he  dug  up  carefully, 

but  this  is  not  to  be  done  in  made  Toils,  till  the  additions  have 
been  thoroughly  rotted  in  the  ground. 

Suppofing  an  earth  improved  as  in  the  laft  chapter,  by  the 
addition  of  rotten  dung  and  mud,  theTe  are  to  be  plowed  in  to¬ 
ward  autumn,  and  the  whole  is  to  be  broke  again  once  or  twice 
during  the  open  weather  in  the  Tucceeding  winter,  for  the  dung 
will  not  otherwife  thoroughly  break  and  mix  with  the  Toil.  If 
it  remain  in  firings  or  cakes,  it  will  not  be  eafily  broke  by  the 
fpade ;  and  if  It  remain  whole,  it  will  break  in  upon  that  per- 
feeSf  iightnefs  of  the  earth,  which  is  fo  eflential  to  the  growth 
of  liquorice. 

When  the  ground  has  Iain  thus  the  remainder  of  the  winter, 
let  it  be  dug  about  the  middle  of  February.  The  labourers 
muft  dig  every  part  thoroughly,  no  leTs  than  three  fpits  deep ; 
and  as  they  lay  it,  they  muft  break  every'  lump,  that  the  ground 
may  be  fmooth  and  level  at  the  furface,  and  in  a  manner  as  Unc 
as  land  all  the  way  down.  When  the  ground  is  thus  prepared, 
the  liquorice  is  to  be  planted.  The  firft  care  is,  the  choice  of 
proper  fets  or  plants  ;  and  the  fecond  is,  the  placing  them  in 
the  ground.  For  the  choice  all  depends  upon  their  being  in 
good  condition,  and  having  a  good  bud,  or  eye.  They  are  to 
be  got  from  the  Tides,  or  the  heads  of  the  old  roots ;  and  their 
bell  length  is  a  foot,  or  thereabouts. 

Toward 
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Toward  the  beginning  of  March,  the  ground  will  be  pre¬ 
pared,  and  the  fets  are  to  be  planted  in  the  following  manner: 
let  there  be  o-ot  a  gardiner’s  line,  of  fuch  length  as  to  reach  crofs 
the  ground  If  fmall ;  if  larger,  it  may  be  removed  from  dif- 
tance  to  diftance.  Befide  the  line,  there  is  to  be  a  letting  ftick, 
a  foot  and  half  long,  with  a  handle  like  that  of  a  fpade,  and 
a  point  armed  with  a  fquare  piece  of  iron  in  the  manner  of  a 
very  large  fpike.  Let  the  ftake  to  which  one  end  of  the  line  is 
faftened,  be  ftuck  into  the  ground  a  foot  from  the  edge  of  the 
dug  part,  and  the  line  let  loofe,  that  the  other  ftake  may  be 
*  carried  to  the  other  end  of  the  ground,  or  as  far  as  the  line  will 
permit ;  then  it  muft  be  ftuck  into  the  ground,  at  the  fame  dif- 
tance  of  the  edge  of  the  wrought  part. 

Let  the  planter,  taking  his  fets  in  his  apron,  and  the  fetting 
Ifick  in  his  hand,  begin  to  plant,  placing  the  firft  fet  at  half  the 
flicks  length  from  the  edge  of  the  ground.  When  he  has  fet 
this,  let  him  meafure  from  it  along  the  line,  the  length ‘of  the 
fetting  flick,  and  then  plant  another,  and  fo  on  to  the  end. 
Let  the  end  of  the  fetting  flick,  which  is  pointed  with  iron, 
be  thruft  into  the  ground,  and  prefTed  till  near  the  whole  be  in  ; 
let  it  not  be  flirred  about,  that  the  earth  may  not  fall  together. 
I'he  fetting  flick  being  gently  drawn  out,  there  will  remain  an 
open  hole  of  about  fixteen  inches  deep.  Into  this  a  fet  of  the. 
liquorice  is  to  be  put,  tbrufling  it  carefully  and  evenly  in,  till 
the  head  of  it  where  the  eye  or  bud  is,  be  one  inch  beneath  the 
furface  :  then  the  end  v/ill  be  about  the  bottom  of  the  hole,  and 
g  little  mould  being  drawn  over  the  top,  the  fet  is  compleatly 
well  planted.  One  being  fet  in  the  reft  is  eafy.  The  fetting 
flick  is  to  be  laid  along  the  line,  its  point  juft  at  the  head  of 
the  fet,  and  its  other  end  marks  the  place  where  the  next  is  to 
be  planted  :  the  length  of  the  fetting  flick  being  a  foot  and 
half,  and  that  beino;  the  moft  advantao-eous  diftance  at  which  li- 
quorice  can  be  placed  in  the  row. 

This  fecond  fet  is  to  be  planted  in  the  fame  mariner,  and  fo 
on  till  there  be  a  row  planted  all  along  the  line.  When  one 
row  is  planted,  the  next  Is  to  be  let  into  the  ground.  As  the 
beft  diftance  for  liquorice  is  a  foot  and  half  in  the  rows,  the 
heft  diftance  of  the  rov/s  one  from  another,  is  two  foot  and  a 
half ;  and  in  thefe  they  flioiild  not  be  fet  dire611y  oppoftte  one 
to  another,  but  In  the  chequer  or  quincunx  order. 

i  he  firft  row  being  planted,  one  of  the  flicks  Is  to  be  re¬ 
moved  two  foot  and  a  hair  by  meafure  into  the  ground,  and  then 
the  other ;  tightening  the  line.  Thus  there  is  a  row  marked 
out  at  the  diftance  of  two  foot  and  a  half  from  the  firft.  Let 
the  planter  take  a  frefh  parcel  of  the  fets,  make  his  firft  hole 
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dire6lly  oppofite  the  middle  ’fpace  between  the  firft  and 
iecond  fet  of  the  former  row.  When  the  firft  fet  is  planted 
there,  let  him  lay  down  his  flick  from  the  top  of  that  fet,  and 
meafuringthe  diftance  of  a  foot  and  a  half  there  plant  another. 

When  this  fecond  row  is  planted,  the  line  is  again  to  be  re¬ 
moved  two  foot  and  a '  half  farther  into  the  field,  and  a  third 
row  planted.  The  fets  in  this  are  to  be  placed  diredlly  oppo¬ 
fite  to  thofe  in  the  firfl ;  and  thus  every  four  plants  of  the  firfi 
and  third  row,  will  have  one  plant  of  the  fecond  row  in  their 
centre.  This  method  is  to  be  continued  interchangeably  thro’ 
the  whole  field,  and  this  is  what  is  called  the  quincunx  manner 
of  planting  the  effedl  is,  that  every  way  wherein  one  looks 
at  the  plantation,  when  the  llalks  are  rifen,  there  appear  regu¬ 
lar  rows  of  them  the  whole  extent  of  the  field,  v/ith  regular 
alleys  between  them.  If  the  farmer  aik,  whether  this  be  the 
manner  in  which  liquorice  is  planted  in  thofe  places  we  have 
named,  we  fhall  anfwer  him,  that  it  is  not,  They  no  where 
allow  fo  great  a  diflance  to  the  plants  ;  but  this  is  an  error  that 
has  prevailed  in  every  article  of  hufbandry,  and  which  lA^e'hops 
to  fee  fet  afide  one  after  another  in  them  all. 

Having  given  the  method  which  experience  fliews  to  be 
be-fl,  we  fhall  inform  him  what  is  the  common  way,  if  he 
chufe  to  follow  it  j  and  fhall  lay  before  him  the  reafons  of  our 
particular  rules  on  each  head.  In  this  let  us  not  appear  to  any 
too  minute  and  circumflantial.  The  gardener  may  .'ay  we  need 
not  diredl  him  how  to  draw  his  line  ;  but  it  is  not  t  a  him  we 
are  writing,  it  is  the  farmer  we  are  informing  in  the  feveral  ar¬ 
ticles  of  his  profeffion  ;  and  fo  much  of  the  gardeners  biifinefs 
as  is  needful  to  him,  v/e  fhall  convey  in  few  v/ords,  in  which 
he  will  not  think  us  too  particular.  '  '  , 

The  common  way  of  planting  liquorice  is  with  lefs  regula¬ 
rity,  and  at  fmaller  diflances.  In- Yorkfiiire  they  allow  nine 
inches  in  the  rows,  and  a  foot  and  a  half  between  row  and 
row  ;  and  in  fome  other  places,  they  plant  the  fets  at  a  foot 
diflance  every  way,  but  without  any  regard  to  lines  or  rows.  In 
the  random  way  of  planting,  all  that  can  be  done  afterwards 
to  promote  its  growth,  is  to  hoe  the  ground  between  ;  but  in 
the  method  in  rows,  the  earth  may  be  dug  at  times  between 
them,  which  is  of  the  greatefl  advantage  :  and  thofe  who  have 
a  mind,  may  plant  or  fow  any  flight  rooted  crop  between. 

We  have  ordered  a  large  fpace,  but  the  growth  will  be  large 
accordingly.  Any  one  who  can  count,  will  be  able  to  fay  how 
vaftly  greater  a  number  of  liquorice  roots  there  will  be  in  a 
field  planted  at  nine  inches,  or  a  foot  diflance  ;  but  liquorice  is 
not  fold  by  number,  but  by  weight :  and  we  will  affirm,  that 
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the  quantity  of  liquorice  will  be  at  the  farne  growth  much 
greater  in  the  diftant  than  in  the  near  plantation. 

The  common  iiiftrument  ufed  for  fetting  liquorice  is  what 
they  call  a  dibble  ;  this  is  the  handle  of  an  old  fpade,  with  a 
roundifh  iron  point.  The  difadvantage  attending  the  ufe  of 
this  is,  that  the  hole  is  made  at  once  too  large  for  the  fet,  be- 
caufe  of  the  thicknefs  of  the  inftrumeiit :  then  as  the  dibble  is 
round,  the  earth  is  more  apt  to  fall  in  than  when  it  is  made  with 
a  fquare  point.  For  this  reafon,  the  planter  when  he  has  ftuck 
the  inftrument  into  the  ground,  is  obliged  to  work  it  round, 
in  order  to  fecure  the  holes  remaining  open.  This  has  two 
difad  vantages,  for  the  hole  being  too  big  at  firff,  is  thus  made 
much  more  fo  ;  and  the  Tides  are  caked  and  hardened  like  the 
furface  of  a  clay  bank.  When  the  fet  is  put  in,  a  little  loofe 
mould  is  thrown  in  about  it,  and  a  little  more  drawn  over  the 
top.  This  is  all  the  planter  does,  and  often  this  but  very  flight- 
ly.  The  confequence  is  the  failing  of  many  plants.  The  li¬ 
quorice  is  in  a  kind  of  well ;  which,  when  rains  come,  natu¬ 
rally  fills  wdth  water,  and  this  in  the  cold  mornings,  frequent 
in  the  beginning  of  March,  chills  and  damps  it.  Often  it  grows 
mouldy,  and  perifhes  ;  often  it  is  checked  in  fuch  a  manner,  as 
hardly  to  recover  it  in  a  long  time ;  and  very  often  it  grows 
rotten  in  part,  though  it  furvives  the  damage.  This  damage 
continues  with  it  in  the  whole  growth. 

Our  inftrument  fets  afide  this  danger.  It  need  not  be  fo 
thick  as  the  dibble,  confequently  the  hole  is  better  fuited  to  the 
flendernefs  of  the  fet  j  and  there  is  this  double  advantage  in  the 
fquare  ftiape  of  the  point,  that  the  earth  remains  firmer  when 
the  hole  is  firft  made ;  and  the  angles  being  fmall,  it  the  fooner 
breaks  in  and  fills  up,  clofing  about  the  furface  of  the  root. 
To  this  purpofe  it  is  beft,  if  the  wood  part  of  the  inftrument 
be  made  fquare  as  well  as  the  iron  point,  and  with  fharp  edges. 
This,  in  well  wrought  ground,  opens  a  hole  juft  fit  for  re¬ 
ceiving  the  fet ;  eveiy  part  of  the  earth  immediately  on  putting 
it  in,  breaks  and  clofes  about  it ;  fo  that  the  whole  root  is 
lodged  in  a  bed  of  fine,  foft,  and  pliable  mould,  and  is  in  the 
midft  of  its  proper  nouriftiment. 

CHAP.  LXVI. 

Of  the  management  of  liquorice  when  in  the  grounds 

being  planted  in  rows  two  foot  and  a  half  diftance, 

•  L  ^  ^  each  row ;  their  tops  furnifhed 

with  good  eyes,  and  buried  with  about  an  inch  of  good  mould  ; 
the  earth  is  finely  to  be  raked,  and  the  furface  of  the  field  left 
even.  The  heads  of  the  young  plants  will  quickly  appear  :  to- 
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ward  the  latter  end  of  Jprlng  there  will  be  weeds  in  the  inter¬ 
vals,  and  in  the  fpaces  between  plant  and  plant  in  the  rows. 
They  will  be  lefs  abundant  afterwards,  becaufe  the  liquorice 
will  be  better  eftablifhed  ;  but  thefe  deep-rooted  plants  do  not 
draw  the  nourifhment  away  from  thofe  flight  annual  weeds, 
like  thofe  other  larger  growths  which  fpread  out  nearer  the 
furface. 

The  weeds  are  now  to  be  deftroyed,  and  though  this  might 
be  very  eaflly  done  with  a  hand  hoe,  there  will  be  more  ad¬ 
vantage  in  an  inftrument  which  cuts  deeper  into  the  ground. 
The  fucceeding  operations  of  this  kind  mufl:  be  more  deep  than 
this  firft :  the  beft  way  is  a  breafl:  plow,  and  a  hand  hoe  of  a 
particular  form.  The  breafl:  plow  is  to  be  of  the  common 
lhape,  only  fet  to  cut  deeper ;  and  the  hoe  for  this  life  fliould 
be  narrow,  (harp,  flrong,  and  moderately  hooked.  Both  fhould 
have  a  good  fteeled  edge,  which  may  be  well  fharpened  ;  for 
the  ground  in  a  liquorice  plantation  is  fo  fine  and  loofe,  that 
there  is  nothing  to  blunt  them,  and  they  may  be  worked  with 
great  eafe.  The  breafl  plow  is  to  be  puflied  along  the  inter¬ 
vals  between  row  and  row,  coming  near,  but  not  too  near  to 
the  heads  of  the  plants ;  and  the  hand  hoe  is  to  cut  up  the 
weeds  between  plant  and  plant  in  each  row.  This  is  to  be 
done  firft,  the  other  afterwards.  Great  care  mufl  be  taken 
that  the  tops  of  the  liquorice  plants  are  not  cut  off  in  the  hand- 
hoeing  ;  for  the  cutting  off  the  top  is  a  great  floppage  in  the 
growth  of  the  root. 

When  the  weeds  are  turned  in,  being  annuals,  they  will  al- 
moft  entirely  rot,  and  ferve  as  manure.  There  will  be  no 
roots  of  perennial  plants  in  the  ground,  for  they  will  have  been 
picked  out  in  the  feveral  dreflings  ;  the  feeds  of  annuals  are 
continually  coming  in  by  accident,  and  they  mufl  be  deftroyed 
as  they  rife.  As  it  will  be  fome  time  before  any  others  rife  to 
a  height,  there  mufl  be  care  taken  of  them  when  they  do,  Not 
that  the  breaft-plowing  is  to  be  repeated.  It  will  be  fufficicnt 
to  fend  in  labourers  with  the  proper  hand  hoes,  and  to  have  them 
cut  up  all  that  appear,  twice  during  the  fummer  5  or  if  it  prove 
a  very  rainy  one,  three  times.  This  may  be  done  at  little 
charge,  and  the  only  care  is  to  avoid  cutting  or  wounding  the 
plants.  In  autumn,  when  the  leaves  are  fallen,  it  will  be  proper 
to  dig  up  the  whole  ground  one  full  fpk  deep  between  the  rows. 

Two  months  after  this,  when  all  is  fmooth  and  even,  let 
there  be  flattered  a  fmall  quantity  of  very  rotten  dung  all  over 
the  field.  This  will  cover  the  tops  of  the  plants,  and  defend 
them  from  the  feverity  of  the  frofts,  that  are  now  to  be  expect¬ 
ed  i  and  the  rains  that  fall  afterward,  will  diffolve  the  rotted 
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diincr,  cai‘ryini^  its  riches  Into,  the  heart  of  this  loofe  earth. 
Thus  let  the  dung  He  till  fpring,  and  then  taking  a  time  when 
the  earth  is  between  wet  and  dry^  and  will  work  eafily,  let  the 
intervals  between  row  and  row  be  all  thoroughly  w^ell  dug  again 
one  good  fpit  deep  as  before.  This  will  bury  the  dung  among 
the  mould,  where  it  wnll  work  by  its  latent  fermentation,  and 
break  as  well  as  enrich  it  farther.  The  remainder  of  the. 
growth  is  to  be  watched  and  hoed  during  fummer,  and  at  au¬ 
tumn  the  earth  is  to  be  once  dug  between  the  rows. 

In  this  manner  the  liquorice  is  to  ftand  three  years.-  The 
prmits  of  a  field  of  liquorice  are  fo  large,  that  they  over-pay 
abundantly  the  time  and  expences,  compared  with  any  other. 

CHAP.  LXVn. 

Of  the  taking  up  liquorice  for  fale, 

TH  E  time  liquorice  toot  takes  to  grow  to  perfedfion,  is  two 
years  and  a  half;  that  is,  three  fummers  and  two  winters. 
The  time  of  o-atherin<j  the  roots  for  fale,  is  late  in  autumn. 
We  read  in  Qiiincy’s  difpenfatory,  and  other  popular  books, 
that  roots  are  heft  taken  up  in  fpring,  for  reafons  obvious  to  all  :• 
if  they  had  been  as  obvious  to  the  writers  as  they  were  ex- 
pedled  to  be  to  the  readers,  I  fuppofe  thofe  gentlemen  would 
have  named  them :  v/e  fliall  fet  the  farmer  right  in  this  refpedf,. 
by  giving  him  diredllons  jufi:  contrary  :  and  Ihall  give  thofe  rea¬ 
fons  on  vriiich  the  taking  them  up  in  autumn  is  founded. 

Two  things  are  required  in  the  perfedlion  of  roots,  that  they 
be  full  of  juice,  and  that  the  juice  be  rich.  On  the  firfi:  de¬ 
pends  their  good  condition,  and  on  the  other  their  preferving 
that  ftate.  kVlien  they  are  flabby  they  are  never  full  of  virtue, 
and  when  being  plump  and  full,  their  juice  Is  watery,  it  eva¬ 
porates  quickly,  and  the  roots  iofe  their  good  appearance,  and 
their  weight. 

To  make  the  moil  of  my  liquorice,  I  have  taken  it  up  at  both 
feafons,  and  tried  the  dificiciicc.  In  autumn  the  root  is  full,- 
plump,  and  very  firm  to  the  touch  :  its  colour  is  deeper  on  the 
outfide,  and  the  yellow  vrithin  is  clearer  :  its  juice  is  thick,  and 
,  the  tafte  fweet.  .  In  liquorice  taken  up  in  fpring  the  root  is 
very  plump  and  full,  but  it  wants  firmiiefs  ;  its  colour  is  paler  on 
the  outfide,  and  it  is  of  a  muddy  but  pale  yellow^  within.  It 
is  very  full  of  juice,  but  that  is  thin  and  v/atery,  and  the  tafte 
is  lefs  fweet  and  lefs  rich  than  in  autumn. 

Thefe  are  reafons  why  the  autumn  fiiould  be  preferred  for 
the  time  of  taking  it  up  :  but  thefe  are  not  all.  When  taken 
up  at  autumn  it  will  keep  a  confiderable  time  without  wafting  : 
on  the  .other  hand,  liquorice  roots  taken  up  in  fpring  quickly 
'  ■  A'hange, 
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change.  They  lofe  a  great  deal  of  their  weight,  and  will 
grow  flabby,  and  wrinkled,  and  they  will  fooner  grow  mouldy. 
Experience  {hews  this  :  and  I  apprehend  the  reafon  to  be,  that 
the  juices  in  the  root  of  liquorice  taken  up  in  autumn  are  rich, 
and  of  the  nature  of  the  plant,  having  iri  the  greater  part  been 
contained  in  its  vefTels,  during  a  confiderable  period  of  the 
fummer.  Whereas  thofe  juices  which  fill  it  fo  plentifuily  in 
ipring  are  principally  water,  jufl:  taken  into  the  root,  and  in¬ 
tended  for  the  fupport  of  the  ftalk  that  is  to  fhoot ;  a  part  of 
them  being  in  due  time  to  be  converted  to  that  rich  and  proper 
juice,  which  fwelling  the  root  in  the  end  of  fummer  contains 
the  virtue  of  the  plant. 

Thefe  feem  natural  reafons,  and  they  are  confirmed  by  ex¬ 
perience,  for  the  roots  are  every  way  greatly  preferable  that  are 
taken  up  at  the  end  of  fummer.  In  annual  plants  which  run  to 
feed,  and  in  fome  of  thofe  perennial  ones  which  bear  a  great 
quantity  of  feeds,  the  root  becomes  impoverifhed  after  the  time 
of  flowering  ;  fo  that  autumn  would  be  the  worfl:  time  of  all 
for  taking  up  fuch,  but^they  are  only  a  few,  and  liquorice  is 
not  of  the  number.  The  beft  time  of  taking  up  fuch  roots  is 
when  the  ftalk  is  juft  rifing,  for  then  they  are  full  of  thofe  rich 
juices  which  were  intended  to  nourifh  the  flowers  and  feeds. 

The  farmer  is  to  take  his  liquorice  up  when  the  ftalks  and 
leaves  are  juft  withered  :  for  then  it  is  fulleft  of  virtue,  fitteft 
for  fale,  and,  if  there  be  occafion,  for  keeping.  The  beft  way 
is  fo  have  the  purchafer  ready  before  he  begins  to  take  it  up,  and 
he  will  find,  the  produce  will  not  be  lets  than  feventy  pounds, 
an  acre. 

To  this  general  and  particular  account  of  liquorice,  we  Ihall 
fuhjoin  a  letter  written  by  a  planter  of  Pomfret,  in  the  year 
1730,  to  fhew  the  ftate  of  the  culture  and  produce  at  that 
time  : 

“  Planters  of  liquorice  divide  the  roots  under  two  feveral  denomi- 
nations :  thofe  they  call  the  flocks,  are  the  tops  or  crown  buds ; 
“  from  whence  the  liquorice  root  is  cut  off:  the  runners  are  final! 
running  roots,  with  eyes  about  two  inches  diflant  from  each  other, 
and  run  about  two  inches  below  tiie  furface,  three  or  four  foot  lone, 

,  _  _  <r> 

“  Thefe  runners  (before  planting)  are  cut  into  lengths  of  about  five 
“  inches  long,  three  eyes  to  each  plant ;  though  two  eyes,  if  they 
“  are  ftrone  and  eo^d,  will  do. 

If  the  ground  has  not  been  liquorice  before,  it  mufl  be  trenched 
over,  two  foot  and  half,  or  three  deep  ;  the  roots  in  foft  fandy 
‘‘  earth,  will  run  fix  foot  deep  :  the  ground  mull  be  manured,  or  co- 
vered  over  with  rotten  horfe  dung,  which  muft  lie  a  month,  or 
more,  to  confume,  before  it  is  dug  in.  A  little  lime  is  requiflte, 
if  the  ground  be  flrong  :  but  that  is  done  after  the  dung  is  dug  in  ; 
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“  and  the  lime  muft  be  turned  in  about  ten  days  before  planting;  or 
elfe  it  will  ferment,  and  heave  and  thruft  the  roots  out  of  the 

**  ground  again.  ' 

“  Before  planting  you  ai'e  to  line  out  your  ground,  by  a  rod  of 
“  three  foot  long,  for  each  bed’s  breadth,  and  within  that  fpace  tread 
a  narrow  alley,  the  width  of  a  man’s  double  feet,  or  both  his  Ihoes 
‘‘  going  one  by  another,  moving  flrait  forwards  by  the  line,  which 
makes  this  direction,  and  which  is  about  a  fpade’s  breadth ;  with 
“  which  alfo  you  are  to  throw  up  the  earth  out  of  thefe  alleys,  upon 
**  the  tops  of  the  beds ;  the  alleys  to  be  about  eight  inches  deep. 

Then  draw  up  the  lides  of  the  beds  with  a  ftrong  rake;  and  (as 
**  gardeners  term  it)  cog  the  beds  with  it  fo,  as  to  make  them  round 
“  at  top  :  w'hich  done,  lay  the  beds  iii  three  rows ;  one  row  on  the 
“  middle  of  the  ridge  or  bed  ;  and  the  other  two  on  each  lide,  a  foot 
from  the  middle;  and  the  buds  in  the  rows  at  fix  inches  apart;  firft 
a  flock  or  crown  bud,  and  then  three  runners  betwixt ;  then  with 
“  a  large  dibber,  made  of  the  upper  part  of  an  old  fpade,  eight 
inches  in  length,  as  is  ufed  to  plant  out  garden  beans,  you  are  to 
“  plant  out  your  buds  and  runners ;  and  beginning  at  one  end  of  the 
ridge  or  bed,  take  the  bud  in  your  left  hand,  and  the  dibber  in 
your  right,  make  the  depth  of  the  hole  the  full  length  of  your 
“  dibber ;  then  force  the  bud  with  your  left  hand  to  the  bottom  of 
“  the  hole ;  and  you  are  to  dole  it,  by  thrufting  of  the  dibber  down 
“  again  fideways,  pretty  near  the  fame  hole,  as  is  done  for  cabbage 
plants,  &c.  And  fo  working  towards  the  left  hand,  it  will  go  on 
apace  :  thole  who  pradife  fuch  works  much,  will  do  it  very  expe- 
ditioufly. 

“  The  fldes  of  the  beds  mufl  be  drawn  up  juft  after  the  buds  are 
planted,  fo  as  that  the  holes  which  the  dibber  left  may  be  filled  up, 
in  order  to  cover  the  roots,  and  keep  out  the  wet. 

The  firft  year  after  liquorice  is  planted,  you  may  low  a  few  oni- 
ons  and  carrots  upon  the  beds,  not  to  ftand,  but  to  draw  whilft 
young ;  and  thofe  but  very  thin :  and  as  far  as  you  can  reach  with 
your  hand,  you  may  fow  a  few  radilhes  and  lettuce ;  and  in  the 
autumn  you  may  alfo  fow  fpinage,  which  grows  very  fine  for  the 
Ipring  following,  and  which  may  be  cut  before  the  liquorice  grows 
**  much,  elpecially  on  the  ridge.  The  profits  which  arife  from  hence 
may,  in  this  one  year,  be  well  computed  at  twelve  pounds  ten  Ihil- 
**  lings  an  acre;  which  we  lhall  make  appear  by-and-by,  when  we 
come  to  ftate  the  debtor  and  creditor  of  this  commodity. 

Liquorice  at  Pomfret,  and  other  places,  is  never  in  perfeflion  till 
it  has  flood  three  years ;  and  many  there  be  that  let  it  ftand  four, 
‘‘  if  it  look  healthful  and  lively :  for  propagation,  the  runners  for 
fets  are  fold  by  the  Hone,  at  the  fame  price  as  liquorice  itfelf  is  at 
‘‘  that  time ;  but  the  ftock  or  crowm  buds  carry  near  double  the 
“  price.  The  tops  are  annual,  growing  the  firft  year  about  a  foot 
“  high,  the  fecond  year  two  foot,  the  third  year  four  foot ;  and 
thole  tops  are  always  cut  olF  in  frofty  weather ;  which  keeps  the 
**  roots  from  tearing.  The  green  is  bell  to  be  clipped  off  with  gar- 
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den  /hears  the  ftrft  year,  becaufe  of  its  being  not  fo  Urongly  rooted 
**  as  afterwards  it  will,  when  it  may  be  mowed  with  a  fcythe.  The 
“  flowers  come  out  in  Auguft  and  September;  but  it  very  feldom,  or 
“  never  flowers  till  the  plants  are  three  or  four  years  old  :  they  are 
blue,  and  hang  out  in  fmall  trefles,  like  the  fenna^s,  but  above 
three  inches  long :  the  flocks  are  like  thofe  of  ralberries,  only 
“  flnooth,  and  the  leaves  like  feedling  aflies. 

**  Liquorice  is  taken  out  of  the  ground  from  Martinmas  to  the  Aril 
“  of  April ;  but  the  latter  feafon  is  the  befl,  both  for  the  liquorice 
and  the  buds.  When  you  take  it  up,  fort  the  fmall  from  the  great; 
“  from  which  lafl  you  are  to  drefs  the  chats  with  a  fine  knife  :  then 
“  lay  them  in  fand,  one  layer  of  fand,  and  another  layer  of  liquorice; 

but  wet  not  the  fand  with  any  more  moiflure,  than  juft  fo  as  that 
“  you  can  hold  it  in  your  hand  without  running  out  any  water;  but 
“  it  ought  to  be  rock  fand,  fuch  as  is  dug  out  of  pits  about  Pomfret, 
“  Nottingham,  and  other  places.  You  are  to  order  the  running 
buds  or  runners  in  the  fame  manner,  if  early  taken  up :  but  the 
**  crown  buds  will  do,  if  thrown  in  a  heap,  and  covered  with 
“  mats,  &c. 

“  The  fmall  liquorice  is,  for  the  moft  part,  dried  on  a  malt  kiln, 
after  it  is  chopped  fliort  with  a  hatchet,  or  fome  other  edged  toolj 
“  and  then  grinded  to  powder  in  a  mill ;  which  is  the  readiefl  com- 
“  modity  of  all :  or  elfe  it  is  pounded  in  a  trough  whilft  it  is  green, 
and  put  into  a  mafliing  tub,  and  mafhed  with  cold  water  two  days 
together :  then  it  is  to  be  wrung  out  clean,  and  the  juice  boiled  up 
in  an  iron  pot  to  a  black  fubftance,  called  Spanifli  liquorice,  and 
“  at  the  place  before-mentioned,  where  it  is  raifed,  called  liquorice 
cakes.  The  cakes  they  make  at  Pomfret  are  round  and  flat,  with 
“  aftamp  refembling  the  antient  caflle  of  that  town,  now  in  ruins. 
Within  the  top  of  which  caflle  there  are  two  acres  of  land,  at  this 
time  employed  in  the  propagation  of  this  noble,  ufefiil  plant. 

It  is  further  remarkable,  that  one  acre  of  the  ground  juft  men- 
‘‘  tioned,  has  yielded  five  hundred  ftone  weight,  which  is  generally 
fold  for  three  Ihilings  and  fix-pence  per  ftone,  in  one  crop  :  which 
“  muft  be  accounted  good  advantage ;  for  in  three  years  it  amounts 
to  eighty-feven  pounds  ten  fliillings ;  which  is  little  lefs  than  thirty 
‘‘  pounds  per  acre,  one  year  with  another.  Nor  is  the  charge  of 
‘‘  tillage  fo  dear,  by  a  great  deal,  as  hops  and  feveral  other  improve- 
“  merits  are. 

“  Before  I  finifh  this  account,  fays  this  noted  correlpondent,  I 
“  cannot  but  remark,  that  about  feven  years  ago  all  the  liquorice  at 
“  Pomfret  was  monopolized  and  engrofled  by  a  let  of  merchants,  <&c. 

But  the  engroflers,  by  fending  too  great  a  quantity  together, 
“  found,  to  their  coft,  that  it  heated  and  fmoaked  like  a  hay-reek 
put  up  too  green.  Which  I  mention  by  way  of  precaution  to  thofe 
“  that  raife  great  quantities,  who  ought  not  to  lay  above  two  hun- 
**  dred  ftone  in  a  heap ;  for  though  this  may  feem  a  great  quantity, 
yet  a  much  larger  has  been  taken  up,  and  tranfported,  or  kept  in 
one  parcel. 
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«  When  liquorice  is  to  be  tranfported,  all  that  is  defigned  for  pre- 
fent  uie  is  tied  up  in  {even  or  fourteen  pound  bundles,  neatly  rolled 
“  up,  and  bound  with  packthread.  But  the  only  way  to  be  taken  is 
to  fend  it  by  water,  and  then  to  lay  it  in  dry  fand,  or  any  other 
dry  foil,  a  layer  of  liquorice  and  a  layer  of  fand ;  fo  that  the  fand 
“  runs  all  over  it,  and  amongft  it ;  and  fo  an  apothecary  may  keep 
“  it  good  for  a  twelve-month  in  his  cellar.  As.  for  tranfporting  of 
the^'roots  for  planting,  if  the  fmall  eye  roots,  or  runners  and  buds, 
were'  fo  tranfported  in  fand,  it  were  better  for  them,  than  to  be 
fent  naked;  efpeciaiiy  if  it  be  a  great  way,  and  they  are  like 
to  lie  out  of  the  ground  long.  If  for  a  journey  of  fourteen  days, 
they  may  be  fent  in  bundles  cut  ready  for  planting  ;  but  if  they 
‘‘  are  to  be  out  of  the  ground  longer,  then  they  mould  and  rot. 
They  fhouid  not  be  mixed  head  and  tail,  if  you  fend  them  any 
difance;  but  mufl  be  bound  up  in  little  bunches,  as  above,  and 
“  tied  all  one  way,  for  readinefs  of  planting.  As  for  the  crown 
“  buds,  they  may  be  fent  by  fea,  with  a  little  fand  to  them,  being 
much  hardier  than  runners  are. 

At  the  town  of  Pomfretare  about  fifty  acres  of  ground,  called  li- 
quorice  garths,  many  of  them  in  fmall  apartments,  which  entitle 
the  |:^ireirors  to  as  many  votes  for  members  of  parliament,  as  they 
are  pon^f^^d  of  thofe  fmall  parcels  of  land.  All  which  caufes  the 
land  tillage  to  be  very  dear,  the  common  labourers  having  one 
{hilling  per  day,  and  two  drinkings,  which  amounts  in  all  to  at  leaf! 
fourteen  or  fifteen  pence  per  day.  But  there  are  many  other  places, 
where  it  is  found  by  experience,  that  there  is  as  good  liquorice 
raifed,  as  at  Pomfret,  and  where  men  and  buds  are  very  eafily 
procured. 

As  to  the  expences  of  planting  and  preferving  of  an  acre  of 
liquorice,  the  price  of  the  roots  differ  in  proportion  to  the  price 
that  liquorice  bears  the  year  you  fend  for  them  :  when  liquorice 
gives  three  {hillings  a  ilone,  fourteen  pounds  to  the  hone,  then 
crown  buds  give  five  or  fix  {hillings  per  thoufand ;  and  runners,  cut 
into  lengths,  and  tied  up  in  bundles,  give  three  or  four  {hillings  a 
thoufand. 

“  Old  planters  of  liquorice  reckon  that  eighty  thoufand  of  plants 
will  plant  an  acre  :  but  computing  twenty  plants  to  a  yard,  and  four 
“  thoufand  eight  hundred  yards  to  an  acre,  then  an  acre  requires 
ninety-fix  thoufand,  at  one  hundred  fixty  fquare  poles  to  an  acre, 
tiiirty  yards  to  a  pole  fquare,  and  twenty  roots  to  a  yard  ;  as  may 
“  be  feen  in  the  example. 

i6o  Poles  in  one  acre,  - 

30  Yards  in  a  pole, 

4800  Number  of  yards  in  an  acre, 

20  Roots  to  a  yard, 

96000  Total  of  roots  to  an  acre. 
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Now  as  they  generally  plant  one  fourth  of  Hock  buds,  and  three 
fourths  of  runners,  then  there  will  be  required, 

I.  s.  d. 

24000  Stock  buds,  at  5  s.  per  hund.  when  cheap  —  600 

72000  Runners,  at  3  s.  per  hund.  -  lo  6  o 

The  charges  of  preparing  the  ground  will  be  about  —  400 

Weeding,  the  firll;  year,  about  -  - -  490 

Weeding  the  fecond  year,  for  it  is  not  hoed,  but  weeded 

by  the  grub  and  hand,  at  -  -  300 

The  fame  operation  the  third  year,  at  -  3  no  o 

The  taking  up  and  bundling  the  laft  year,  at  -  300 


The  charges  in  all,  about 


33  15  o 


So  that  from  what  goes  before,  and  what  will  by-and-by  follow, 
it  is  plain  that  an  acre  of  liquorice  will,  one  yeai*  with  another,  as  to 
the  debtor  and  creditor  of  it,  hand  as  in  the  under- written  fchemc, 
“  the  whole  being  taken  at  an  average  for  three  years, 

DEBTOR. 


Three  years  rent  of  the  ground,  at  5  1.  per  acre  - 

The  whole  charges  of  planting,  weeding,  and  gathering 
To  the  vicar  for  tythe,  at  2  s.  per  pound,  i.  e.  10  s.  per 
acre  for  three  years  - 

In  all  - 

CREDITOR. 

Five  hundred  ftone  of  liquorice,  at  3  s.  6  d.  per  Hone  — 

A  crop  of  onions,  &c.  the  firft  fummer  - - -  • — 

Some  winter’s  crop  for  that  year  —  — - 

In  all - 

DEBTOR  and  CREDITOR  ballanced. 

Debtor  to  rent,  &c.  . .  . ... 

Creditor  in  goods  fold  - - -  - -  — 


1. 

s. 

d* 

15 

0 

0 

33 

16 

0 

1 

10 

0 

50 

6 

0 

1. 

s. 

d. 

87 

lO 

0 

1 

0 

Q 

2 

10 

0 

91 

0 

0 

1. 

s. 

d. 

50 

6 

0 

91 

0 

0 

40 

14 

0 

‘‘  Which  is  above  fixteen  pounds  a  year  per  acre  clear  profit,  for 
the  raifing  of  liquorice. 

“  To  finifh  this  account  it  is  plain,  from  what  goes  before,  that 
fifty  Ihillings  an  acre  is  allowed  for  the  firll:  winter’s  crop ;  but  if 
the  ground  be  fowed  with  Michaelmas  onions,  carrots,  lettuce,  &c. 
there  feems  to  be  no  reafon  why  all  the  three  crops  may  not  be 
worth  half  as  much,  at  leaft,  as  the  one  fummer’s.  And  perhaps 

“  the 
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the  fame  methods  might  be  taken  in  other  winters,  when  the  ftalks 
“  are  gone,  as  ufed  to  be  done  on  beds,  at  leaft,  as  it’s  ufed  in  the 
alleys  of  afparagns  plantations..  And  by  this  it  appears,  that  if  a 
planter  was  poiTeiTed  of  an  hundred  acres  of  liquorice,  and  had 
a  vent  for  it,  it  would  bring  him  in  near  two  thoufand  pounds  a 
vear,  clear  of  all  expences.  But  an  hundred  acres  is  too  much  for 
one  man,  or  in  one  county ;  and  fo  no  more  of  that. 

«  And  thus.  Sir,  have  I  given  you  as  good  an  account  as  I  could, 
concerning  the  raifing  of  liquorice  at  Pomfret,  at  leaft  as  good  a 
one  as  the  time  you  gave  me  would  allow ;  though  I  am,  I  think, 
**  pretty  fure  that  there  is  little  or  nothing  omitted  which  is  material, 
and  abfolutely  neeeffary  to  be  known  in  this  affair.  I  wifh  you 
good  fuccefs  in  all  your  undertakings, 

And  am,  your,  &c. 

J.  P. 


««  P.  S.  Our  liquorice  garths  take  up  fo  many  hands,  at  the  time 
of  year,  that  there  are  fcarce  any  labourers  to  be  got,  at  any 
rate,  for  other  works.” 

CHAP.  LXVIII. 

Of  faffron, 

SAFFRON  is  a  little  plant,  raifed  for  a  fmall  part  of  its 
flower.  It  has  a  Angular  afpe6l  when  growing ;  a  field  of 
it,  at  the  feafon  of  flowering,  looking  like  a  garden.  It  is  of 
the  nature  of  thofe  flowers  called  crocus,  from  its  Latin  name  ; 
and  it  is  not  unworthy  a  place  among  die  ornaments  of  a  gar¬ 
den.  The  root  is  roundifh,  Angle,  and  large.  It  is  one  of 
thofe  called  bulbs,  in  all  refpedis  refembling  that  of  the  garden 
crocus.  It  is  covered  with  a  brown  ikln,  and  has  a  tuft  of 
fibres  from  the  bottom.  The  leaves  are  numerous,  narrow,  and 
long,  like  grafs,  and  of  a  dark  green  colour.  The  flower  is 
fjngle,  it  rifes  from  the  midft  of  the  root,  and  ftands  but  a 
little  height  above  the  ground,  but  it  is  very  large.  The  co¬ 
lour  is  a  blueifh  "purple,  and  in  the  midft  of  it  rife  thofe  par¬ 
ticular  filaments,  or  blades,  which  are  the  fafFron. 

We  have  given  a  particular  account  of  the  flowers  of  thofe 
feveral  plants  raifed  for  ufe  in  fields,  and  heretofore  deferibed  ; 
informing  him  of  the  nature  and  office  of  their  feveral  parts. 
This  muft  not  be  efteemed  a  matter  of  ufelefs  nicety  :  we  are 
to  give  the  fame  account  now  of  the  flower  of  the  fafFron,  and 
without  fo  much  infight  as  the  farmer  has  by  means  of  the  for¬ 
mer  deferiptions,  in  the  nature  of  the  feveral  parts  of  flowers, 
it  would  not  be  eafy  to  acquaint  him  what  the  fiibftance  we  call 
fafFron,  which  fells  at  fo  great  a  price,  and  for  the  fake  of 
which  the  plant  is  cultivated,  truly  and  properly  is* 
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The  flower  of  the  faffron  plant  ftands  in  a  kind  of  hufk, 
formed  of  one  dry  piece.  The  flower  itfelf  is  formed  of  one 
leaf,  which  at  the  bottom  has  the  (hape  of  a  tube,  but  in  the 
body  is  divided  into  fix  large  oval  parts,  equal  in  fize,  and  form¬ 
ing  a  kind  of  hollow  velTel ;  within  this  hollow  rife  three  fila¬ 
ments,  thefc  are  (horter  than  the  flower  itfelf,  and  have  each  a 
dufty  button  at  the  top,  of  the  fhape  of  an  arrow  head.  In  the 
center  of  thefe,  and  of  the  flower,  grows  the  rudiment  of  the 
feed  veflel :  this  is  of  a  roundifti  form.  On  the  top  of  it  ftands 
one  filament,  which  is  of  the  length  of  the  three  juft  defcribed, 
but  inftead  of  a  fingle  button  on  the  top,  this  has  there  three 
large  blades,  which  are  rumpled  and  notched  along  the  edges. 
Thefe  are  the  faffron.  Some  have  faid  faffron  is  the  filaments 
of  the  flower,  but  that  is  an  erroneous  expreflion ;  the  fila¬ 
ments  are  properly  thofe  three  threads  which  rife  from  the  bot¬ 
tom,  and  fupport  the  buttons,  in  which  is  contained  the  duft 
for  impregnating  the  young  fruit  ;  but  thefe  three  blades  are  di- 
ftin£l:  from  them  in  fhape,  nature,  and  office.  They  grow 
from  the  top  of  that  fingle  thread  which  rifes  from  the  fruit, 
and  their  bufinefs  is  to  receive  the  duft  from  thofe  buttons  of  the 
filaments,  and  to  convey  it  to  that  thread  through  which  it  is 
to  reach  the  body  of  the  fruit,  and  penetrating  into  its  feveral 
cells,  to  impregnate  the  feeds.  The  twifted,  curled,  and 
notched  form  of  thefe  three  blades  renders  them  very  fit  for  the 
purpofe  of  flopping  this  fine  duft,  as  it  is  fhed  on  the  burfting  , 
of  the  buttons  of  the  filaments.  The  farmer’s  care  reaches  no 
farther  than  to  the  ripening  of  thofe  three  blades  :  the  time 
when  thefe  are  in  perfedlion  is  the  period  for  gathering ;  and 
that  is  juft  before  the  buttons  of  the  filaments  burft  to  dif- 
charge  their  duft. 

Saffron  is  a  native  of  many  parts  of  Europe,  but  not  of  Eng¬ 
land,  though  it  lives  fo  happily  with  us  by  culture ;  that  the 
Englifh  faffron  is  allowed  to  be  the  fineft  in  the  world  :  and  we 
are  fuppofed,  from  the  excellence  of  that  article,  to  be  able  to 
make  the  famous  Venice  treacle,  in  as  great  perfection  here, 
as  they  can  in  Italy.  They  have  the  advantage  over  us  in  the 
vipers,  which  are  one  ingredient,  and  are  more  full  of  virtue  as 
well  as  of  poifon  in  the  hotter  countries,  but  we  have  as  much 
the  preference  in  faffron. 

The  Alps  and  Pyrenaean  mountains  are  the  places  where  faf¬ 
fron  is  moft  frequent  wild  ;  we  have  a  plant  not  unlike  it  wild 
on  thefides  offome  of  our  Welch  mountains.  Dr.  Dillenius  has 
given  a  figure  of  it,  in  his  edition  of  Ray’s  Synopfis  of  the  Eng- 
lifti  plants,  but  it  is  not  the  fame  with  the  true  faffron :  its 
flower,  which  is  of  the  fize  of  that  of  wood  forrel,  grows  on 

a  ftalk 
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a  ftalk  whereon  are  feveral  fhort  leaves,  this  fhews  it  to  be  ef- 
ientially  different.  All  plants  thrive  better  on  being  removed 
from  a  poorer  to  a  richer  land.  This  is  the  cafe  with  faffron  ; 
for  when  brought  from  the  bleak  and  barren  mountains  of  other 
parts  of  Europe,  to  the  rich  and  ilieltered  plains  of  Britain,  it 
out-grows  by  may  degrees  its  natural  condition, 

C  H  A  P.  LXIX. 

Of  the  proper  foil  for  faffron, 

SAFFRON  is  cultivated  but  in  few  places.  Some  parts 
of  Effex,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  a  town  thence  called 
Saffron  Walden,  in  Cambridgelhire,  are  in  a  manner  the  only 
fpots  of  this  fertile  ifland,  where  it  is  railed.  An  attempt  was 
made  not  long  fince  in  Surry,  but  without  fuccefs  :  on  enquiring 
of  Mr.  James  Ogilvie,  who  was  a  principal  proprietor,  I  found 
the  ignorance  of  thofe  who  undertook  the  work,  was  the  caufe 
of  the  mifcarriage.  Saffron  is  a  nice  article,  but  with  due  care 
it  is  lefs  hazardous  than  many  others.  It  delights  in  a  v/arm 
fat  fituation,  but  wdll  thrive  better  in  open  fields  than  inclofures. 
The  fences  ufed  about  it  are  to  be  conftrudted  accordingly. 

The  proper  foil  is  a  .rich  light  earth,  improved  by  manures ; 
it  may  eafily  be  too  wet  or  too  rank,  but  it  cannot  be  too  much 
enriched  by  mellow  dung,  or  too  much  prepared  by  tillage.  A 
very  rich  loam  is  a  good  natural  foil ;  or  a  mellow  earth  in 
which  there  is  fome  quantity  of  fand  :  for  that  foil  alone  is  too 
often  damp  ;  and  this  is  a  fault  of  the  worft  kind,  as  it  will  rot 
the  roots.  Care  ffiould  be  taken  alfo  to  examine  the  bottom, 
ior  a  lefs  proper  foil,  with  a  good  bottom,  will  favour  the 
growth  more  than  a  better,  with  what  is  bad  underneath. 

For  the  culture  of  liquorice  there  is  required  a  great  depth  of 
good  mould,  and  a  hard  gravel  is  the  bell  bottom  :  for  faffron 
this  depth  is  not  needful ;  but  the  nature  of  the  bottom  is  of 
great  confequence.  A  hard  gravel  is  beft ;  and  the  worft  of 
all  others  is  clay.  If  it  happen  that  this  lie  under  a  deep  foil  it 
is  very  prejudicial,  but  if  it  be  covered  only  with  a  thin  coat  of 
good  earth,  though  that  coat  would  be  fufficient  otherwife,  yet 
WTth  the  clay  bottom  it  will  by  no  means  anfwer.  The  rea- 
fonof  this  is,  that  clay  bottoms  hold  water,  which  is  prejudi¬ 
cial  to  faffron.  Next  to  a  gravel  bottom,  chalk  is  the  moft 
favourable,  this  is  the  bed  that  lies  under  the  foil  in  many 
places  about  Saffron  Walden, 


CHAP, 
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CHAP.  LXX. 

Of  preparing  the  ground  for  faffron, 

Saffron  requires  to  have  the  ground  prepared  at  fome 
expence.  Indeed  the  richeft  crops  in  general  demand  the 
greateft  preparation.  Open  fields  do  better  for  it  than  enclofed 
countries.  In  thofe  places,  the  beft  method  is  to  take  a  piece 
of  ground  that  has  been  fallowed,  and  that  has  had  a  crop 
that  has  not  greatly  exhaufted  it  before.  No  growth  exhaufts 
land  lefs  than  barley ;  wherefore,  let  the  farmer  prefer  fuch 
land  to  any  other. 

The  fafffon  is  to  be  planted  in  the  beginning  of  July,  but  the 
preparation  of  the  ground  muft  be  begun  in  March.  Toward 
the  end  of  that  month  let  him  begin  by  plowing,  and  that  in 
a  particular  manner. '  The  ground  muft  be  plowed  deep,  and 
the  furrows  drawn  very  ciofe  to  one  another.  This  brings  all 
the  parts  of  the  foil  together,  and  gets  them  all  quickly  into  a 
perfect  and  good  tillage.  When  the  foil  is  thus  broken,  it  is 
to  lie  fix  weeks  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  dev/s,  rains,  fun, 
and  air  ;  and  after  this  is  the  time  of  laying  on  manure.  This 
muft  be  well  rotted  dung,  if  it  were  frcfh,  it  v/ould  not  mix 
with  the  foil ;  and  it  would  be  too  rank  for  this  tender  growth. 
The  dung  and  foil  will  readily  mix  together ;  and  it  muft  be 
the  farmer’s  chief  care,  that  one  parcel  of  the  ground  have  no 
more  dung  than  another.  The  quantity  of  dung  is  five  and 
twenty  load  to  an  acre.  The  labourers  muft  fpread  it  equally 
over  the  ground,  and  it  is  then  to  be  plowed ;  this  anfwers 
the  purpofe  of  the  fpade  in  gardening. 

In  this  condition  the  ground  is  to  He  till  the  third  week  in 
June.  And  the  laft  preparation  for  the  root  is  then  to  be  made 
by  plowing  again  in  this  manner.  The  whole  is  to  be  carefully 
turned  and  made  fine,  and  between  every  breadth  of  a  pole, 
that  is  fixteen  feet  and  a  half,  there  is  to  be  left  a  broad 
trench.  This  ferves  to  divide  the  lands,  and  for  a  place  to 
throw  the  weeds.  The  ground  is  thus  laid  out  for  the  crop, 
and  nothing  remains  but  to  defend  it  from  cattle.  Hedges  are 
not  required,  becaufe  a  flighter  fence  will  ferve  ;  and  the  faffron 
will  thrive  the  better  for  not  being  fheltered.  The  beft  fence  is 
a  range  of  hurdles  ;  or  a  flight  dead  hedge  ;  it  muft  be  tight  at 
the  bottom,  for  hares  are  fond  of  eating  the  faftron. 

CHAP.  LXXI. 

Of  the  choice  of  roots  for  planting,  ’ 

SAFFRON  roots  are  always  to  be  had  in  abundance,  for 
it  encreafes  greatly.  Once  in  three  years  every  planter 

takes 
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takes  up  his  roots,  and  an  acre  yields  him  from  twenty  to  thirty 
quarters  of  clean  ones.  Thefe  are  fold  by  the  bufhel.  The 
owner  picks  out  the  beft  before  he  fells  any  to  his  neighbours, 
and  it  is  the  bufinefs  of  the  purchafer  to  get  after  this  as  good  as 

he  can.  >  «  mi  t 

The  firft  article  is  foundnefs.  Some  fell  them  as  they  are 

picked  up  out  of  the  ground ;  but  this  is  a  flovenly  and  care- 
lefs  method  often  injurious  to  the  owner,  and  always  hazar- 
dous  to  the  purchafer.  We  fhall  advife  our  planter  to  have  his 
,  roots  picked  and  cleaned  for  himfelf ;  and  to  purchafe  of  fuch 
as  have  ufed  the  fame  method.  If  he  cannot  get  fuch,  he  muft 
take  them  as  they  run,  but  they  ought  to  come  fo  much  the 
cheaper ;  and  he  muft  pick  and  clean  them,  before  he  commits 
them  to  the  ground.  We  would  have  him  proceed  with  cer- 
tainty,  and  there  can  be  none  where  many  of  the  roots 
may  fail. 

Roots  ought  to  come  much  cheaper  when  bought  rough,  not 
only  becaufe  many  may  be  bad,  but  there  will  be  a  great  deal 
’of  dirt,  wafte  matter,  and  old  fkins  that  fill  up  the  meafurc. 
However,  if  the  price  be  proportioned  to  the  Condition,  and 
care  taken  afterwards  in  examining  and  cleaning  them  ;  fome- 
times  it  may  prove  the  befi:  purchafe,  for  the  carelefs  owner 
may  thus  fell  his  bell  roots,  and  the  new  planter  may  get  fuch 
as  he  could  not  have  bought  otherwife.  The  roots  of  falFron 
are  judged  of  by  their  fize,  weight  and  fhape.  The  largefl: 
and  heavieft  are  beft  :  let  the  buyer  avoid  little  light  fkinny 
roots ;  and  when  he  looks  over  his  purchafe,  let  him  throw 
out  the  lighteft  ;  for  it  is  better  to  lofe  them,  than  to  be  difap- 
^  pointed  by  depending  on  them.  Thofe  are  beft  which  when 
picked  have  the  fmootheft  and  brighteft  coat.  After  this  let 
him  prefs  fome  of  them  gently  between  his  finger  and  thumb, 
and  break  others.  In  preffing  they  fhould  be  found  firm  ^rid 
fpringy,  for  when  flabby,  they  are  in  a  condition  of  decay  : 
when  broken,  they  fhould  be  full  of  a  rich  frefh  juice. 

There  is  a  great  deal  in  the  fhape  of  the  roots.  The  large 
and  fine  roots  are  all  rounded  or  flatted,  and  the  fmall  ones 
fhould  be  in  fome  degree  of  the  fame  form.  They  never  can 
be  fo  plump,  fo  round,  or  fo  regularly  fhaped  as  thofe  full 
grown  ones,  but  the  more  like  them  the  better.  Many  arc 
long  and  run  to  a  point.  The  people  in  the  faftron  counties 
diftinguifh  them  by  the  name  of  fpiggots  ;  and  always  reject 
them.  The  intereft  of  the  farmer  is,  that  his  plants  flower  the 
firft  year,  and  the  pointed  roots  never  do  fo.  The  others  often 
will  flower  when  very  fmall :  fo  that  the  planter  need  not  reje6l 
a  very  fmall  root,  provided  it  be  of  a  right  fhape,  and'  frefh, 
plump,  and  thriving.  CHAP. 
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CHAP.  LXXIL 

Of  planting  the  faffron, 

WHEN  fafFron  roots  were  more  fcarce,  the  planters  ufed  feo 
fet  them  at  confiderable  diftances ;  but  this  is  not  eflential 
to  fuch  a  flight  bulb.  This  being  now  underllood,  and  the 
roots  plentiful  enough,  they  are  planted  fo  near  that  about  four 
hundred  thoufand  are  required  for  an  acre.  Sixteen  quarters 
contain  about  four  hundred  thoufand,  and  this  is  the  moll:  pro¬ 
fitable  quantity  to  plant. 

The  farmer  may  make  the  trial  with  a  Angle  acre.  If  he 
chufe  to  keep  more  land  in  this  growth  afterwards,  three  acre- 
pieces  are  the  moft  proper,  for  they  are  eafiefl:  managed.  The 
inflrument  ufed  for  planting  is  a  fpade  made  narrower  than  the 
common  kind,  and  flighter  ,  with  a  clean  blade  and  a  fharp 
edge.  This  they  call  a  fpit,  or  a  fpit  {hovel.  To  every  man 
who  has  his  fpit  fhovel  for  opening  the  ground,  there  are  to  be 
two  women  with  roots  in  their  aprons.  The  man  goes  firfl:, 
and  with  his  fpit  raifes  three  or  four  inches  of  earth,  and  throws 
it  about  half  a  foot  before  him.  The  women  follow,  and  dex~ 
teroufly  taking  the  roots  one  by  one  out  of  their  aprons,  place 
them  in  the  farthefl:  edge  of  the  trench,  which  he  makes  in  the: 
manner  already  mentioned.  The  diftance  of  the  roots  in  the 
row  is  three  inches  :  cuftom  will  lead  the  women  to  do  this 
very  equally. 

When  one  row  is  laid  In,  the  fpitter  prepares  for  another, 
and  at  the  fame  time  covers  thefe.  He  works  croflwiie  of  the 
ridge,  and  when  he  has  thus  gone  once  a-crofs  it,  and  the  roots 
are  in,  he  begins  from  the  edge  where  he  is,  and  works  back 
again.  He  makes  a  new  trench  as  the  firff,  and  the  earth  he 
throws  up  he  turns  in  over  the  row  juft  planted.  All  the  care 
is,  that  he  begin  his  trench  at  fuch  diftance  from  the  edge  of 
the  laft,  that  it  may  be  as  far  from  the  roots  to  be  planted  in 
the  new  one  to  thofe  in  the  other,  as  it  is  from  one  to  another 
of  thofe  roots  in  the  row :  for  the  meaning  of  his  work  is,  that 
there  be  an  edge  of  a  trench  left  by  his  fecond  courfe  a-crofs 
the  ridge,  juft  three  inches  diftant  from  the  firft  planted  row. 
As  he  turns  the  earth  of  this  tretich  over  the  roots  of  the  other, 
he  will  leave  the  edge  that  is  to  be  planted  juft  in  a  way  to  be 
covered  in  by  the  earth  of  the  next  trench,  and  fo  on.  This 
is  what  he  is  to  do  at  every  return,  crolling  the  ridge  at  every 
three  inches  till  the  whole  be  finifhed. 

The  women  follow  him  as  in  the  ftrft,  and  leave  the  roots 
planted,  but  naked,  for  him  to  cover ;  the  next  trench  affords 
the  mould  for  covering  them ;  and  when  the  fpitter  has  gone 

through 
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through  one  tidge  he  begins  upon  another.  VV^hen  he  has  done, 
all  lies  even,  and  the  ground  is  planted  ■with  loots  three  inches 
diftant  every  way.  His  care  muft  be  to  cut  exaaiy  and  evenly 
to  the  true  depth,  and  by  that  means  to  leave  a  level,  found, 
and  undifturbed  bottom  for  the  roots  to  ftand  upon.  If  there 
be  any  haggling  it  will  hurt  their  growth  ;  and  as  he  knows  on 
which  edge  the  roots  are  to  be  placed,  let  him  be  careful  to 
keep  the  bottom  particularly  even  there.  A  good  workman 
will  have  a  bottom  as  even  as  if  it  had  been  flatted  by  art. 

The  fetters  mufl:  place  the  roots  direaiy  and  evenly  upon 
their  bottom.  The  great  care  in  the  art  of  planting  lies  there, 
and  if  once  fo  placed,  the  earth  that  is  fo  light  in  itfelf,  and 
falls  fo  lightly  over  them,  will  not  difliurb  them.  When  things 
are  done  in  hafte,  they  are  feldom  done  with  care.  The  plant¬ 
ers  in  the  faffr  on  countries  are  very  ready  and  expeditious,  but 
the  eye  of  the  owner  Ihould  be  upon  them  to  fee  they  do  all 
properly. 


CHAP.  LXXIII. 


Of  managing  faffron  while  in  the  ground. 


H  E  roots  bqing  got  into  the  ground  in  the  beginning  of 


A  July,  the  planter  has  no  occaflon  to  think  of  them  for  two 
months.  They. are  to  be  left  to  nature  ;  gradually  to  fwell, 
and  to  open  thofe  pores  at  which  they  are  to  take  in  nourilh- 
ment,  to  Ihoot  fome  fibres,  and  to  receive  the  juices  of  the 
earth.  In  the  beginning  of  September  the  ground  may  be 
cleaned,  and  broke  on  the  furface.  This  will  aflifl:  the  pufh- 
ing  of  the  flioot ;  but  if  it  be  done  too  foon,  the  earth  that  by 
its  lightnefs  would  have  aflifted  in  the  forming  and  fending  up 
the  flioot  will  too  foon  grow  fad  again  ;  and  if  the  operation  be 
deferred  till  the  flioot  is  got  to  fome  length  in  the  ground, 
though  it  does  not  appear  above  it  ^  the  infirument  will  cut 
them  off. 

In  the  beginning  of  September  let  the  planter  examine  the 
flate  of  the  roots  by  opening  the  ground.  Let  him  take  up 
two  or  three  in  difierent  places,  and  he  will  foon  fee  whether 
they  be  in  a  condition  for  the  operation.  He  mufl:  make  the 
trial  in  different  parts  of  the  ground,  becaufe  from  particular 
accidents  ;  if  he  made  his  trial  only  in  one  place,  he  might  be 
deceived  in  judging  from  that  of  the  whole  field.  The  exadt 
condition  of  the  roots  for  this  operation,  is  when  they  have 
made  their  flioot  upwards,  and  it  looks  frefli,  juicy  and  white, 
and  has  its  point  within  an  inch  and  a  half  of  the  furface.  This 
is  the  exaft  time.  It  will  be  out  of  the  way  of  the  inftru- 
pients  5  and  yet  fo  near  the  furface,  that  the  dews  and  rains 


wdli 
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will  enrich  and  feed  it  fo  richly,  and  a  few  days  more  bring  it 
all  over  the  field  up  above  the  furface  of  the  ground. 

The  operation  to  be  performed  is  a  careful  handhoeing; 
The  hoes  fhould  be  of  the  ufual  breadth,  but  a  little  Wronger. 
Caution  mufi:  be  given  the  hoers  to  tread  lightly,  and  cut  care¬ 
fully.  Their  bufmefs  is  to  cut  an  inch  or  lefs  into  the  ground, 
defiroying  all  weeds,  and  loofening  the  fiirface»  T^he  hoers 
are  to  be  followed  by  rakers,  who  mufi;  have  the  fame  caution 
of  treading  lightly  ;  and  mufi:  rake  off  the  weeds  cut  up  by  the 
hoers,  into  the  deep  furrow  or  trench  made  at  the  edge  of  each 
land.  The  rakers  level  the  furface,  fo  that  when  this  is  over, 
the  whole  field  looks  again  like  a  garden  ;  with  the  borders 
new  dug  up.  If  there  come  gentle  fhowers,  the  owner  may 
account  himfelf  happy.  His  field  will  remain  but  a  little  while 
naked  ;  and  he  will  fee  the  fruit  of  his  indufiry,  in  a  regular 
healthful  crop. 

CHAP.  LXXIV. 

Of  the  gathering  of  faffron^ 

The  hufbandman  will  underfland  the  reafon  of  our  cau¬ 
tion,  not  to  wound  the  top  of  the  fhoot,  when  he  fhall 
be  informed  that  this  is  the  rudiment  of  the  flower  itfelf.  An 
injury  to  it  would  be  irrecoverable.  The  pradlice  of  hoeing  is 
the  more  elTential,  becaufe  there  is  nothing  to  receive  the 
nourifhment  it  fupplies  but  the  flower,  and  no  part  of  the 
flower  fhews  fo  plainly  the  eifedl:  of  a  fupply,  as  thofe  three 
blades  which  are  the  fubflance  called  faftron.  They  will  Ihew 
themfelves  in  the  flower,  however  poor  the  plant  may  be  ;  but 
they  will  be  thin  and  light  in  poor  ground,  and  they  will  grow 
fat,  thick,  and  rich,  in  proportion  as  the  foil  is  better,  of 
more  improved  by  art.  Therefore  taking  all  means  to  fupply 
the  roots  wdth  nourifhment  in  the  beginning  of  September, 
when  they  are  rlfing  to  flower,  is  pf  all  things  the  mofl;  eflen- 
tial  in  the  management  of  faffron ;  not  only  the  weight,  that 
is,  the  quantity  of  the  produce,  depends  upon  this  fatnefs  of 
thefe  blades,  but  its  virtue,  and  its  good  appearance  in  the 
cake.  The  price  of  faflron,  as  well  as  the  quantity,  depend 
upon  this  article. 

A  few  days  after  this  hoeing  will  fhew  the  young  fhoots  of 
the  crop,  and  that  their  regularity  will  make  a  very  pretty  ap* 
pearance  j  a  little  time  more  v/ill  fiiew  thefe  fplres  all  opening 
into  flowers,  and  then  the  profpedl  is  agreeable  indeed.  The 
fafFron  plant  is  one  of  the  flowers  called  crocus's  ;  and  is  infe¬ 
rior  to  few  of  them  in  beauty.  The  field  is,  according  to  our 
method,  planted  with  alL-the  regularity  of  a  garden  j  there  is 
VoL.  m.  O  not 
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not  left  the  leaf  of  a  fmgle  weed  by  the  hoers  and  the  rakers  ; 
and  the  flowers  now  open  in  all  their  glory.  A  fight  pleafing 
in  the  greateft  degree  to  the  owner,  who  with  the  beauty  fees 
the  advantage.  As  foon  as  the  flowers  are  open  they  are  to  be 
gathered,  and  the  threads  are  to  be  picked  out  and  feparated. 
This  is  a  bufinefs  that  may  be  performed  at  home  ;  therefore 
’tis  not  neceflary  to  attempt  it  in  the  field.  The  whole  flower 
is  to  be  gathered  there,  and  the  reft  to  be  done  afterwards. 
The  fun  and  air  have  a  great  efFedf  upon  the  flowers,  and  even 
upon  the  leaves  of  plants;  we  fee  them  firm  and  plump  in  a 
morning,  when  they  are  full  of  the  refrefhment  of  the  dew  ; 
at  noon,  if  the  fun  have  had  power,  they  flag  and  grow  lank  ; 
and  tow^ard  evening  they  begin  to  recover  their  look  of  health 
and  vigour  again. 

This  natural  change  affedls  nothing  more  than  this  plant ; 
and  no  part  of  this  fo  much  as  the  blades  within  the  flower, 
Thefe  are  plump  in  the  morning ;  they  grow  thin  by  noon, 
and  they  do  but  indifferently  recruit  themfelves  in  the  evening, 
the  completion  of  this  is  referved  to  the  dews  of  the  night : 
therefore  early  morning  is  the  only  time  in  which  they  are  per- 
fedfly  fine.  The  planter  muft  fend  in  a  proper  number  of 
hands  at  day-break  as  foon  as  the  flowers  of  the  fafFron  appear, 
and  thefe  muft  gather  till  about  nine  in  the  morning.  All  the 
flowers  of  fafFron  in  a  field,  do  not  appear  together :  little  ac¬ 
cidents  occafion  Tome  plants  in  the  fame  field  to  be  earlier,  and 
fome  later  in  flowering.  This  is  a  great  advantage  :  it  would 
be  impoffible,  if  they  all  burft  forth  together,  that  they  could 
be  gathered  properly  :  but  thefe  accidents  protradl  the  time 
feveral  days  ;  fo  that  the  flowers  of  one  morning  being  gather¬ 
ed,  there  is  a  frefti  fupply  open  for  the  next. 

4  here  is  no  exadf  degree  of  opening,  at  which  thefe  flowers 
muft  be  gathered.  The  fafFron  is  beft  in  thofe  which  are  juft? 
feparated  at  the  tops,  or  are  juft  opening  into  the  full  bloom, 
but  they  may  be  gathered  before  or  a  little  after  this  period, 
Thofe  flowers  which  diftinguifih  themfelves  by  their  full  colour, 
whether  they  are  fading  or  not  quite  opened,  are  to  be  gather¬ 
ed.  Each  of  the  gatherers  muft  have  his  balket  on  his  arm, 
and  no  other  preparation  is  neceffary.  Drunken  labourers  ace 
at  all  times  to  be  avoided,  but  they  are  to  be  moft  dreaded  on 
this.  There  is  danger,  that  in  gathering  fuch  a  part  of  the 
fafffon  as  is  fit,  more  may  be  trodden  down.  The  want  of 
light,  and  the  carelefFnefs  of  the  gatherers,  are  the  two  things 
to  be  feared.  This  work  falls  out  at  a  time  when  people  are 
fober,  if  they  ever  be  fo  ;  but  there  are  fuch  thorough  fots  that 
they  ihould  be  examined.  Though  they  are  ready  at  day-break 
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they  muft  not  be  fent  into  the  ground  till  it  is  well  light:  they 
are  then  to  be  ported  in  difFerent  fpots^  to  gather  all  the  ripe 
ilowers  about  them. 

As  thefe  people  pick  up  the  fioWers  one  by  one,  they  are  to 
drop  them  lightly  into  their  bafkets.  All  the  art  of  gathering 
is,,  that  they  lay  hold  on  the  lower  part.  The  flower  comes 
off  more  entire  when  taken  by  this  part ;  and  not  touching  it 
near  the  top,  the  ufeful  blades  which  grow  in  the  upper  part, 
are  not  injured  by  the  preflure.  Toward  nine,  or  half  an  hour 
after  nine,  the  gatherers  fhould  defift.  The  great  care  is  to 
adapt  the  number  to  the  work.  If  they  be  too  few  they  murt  , 
ftay  till  they  have  done,  even  if  it  keep  them  within  an  hour 
of  noon  ;  but  as  there  is  a  lofs  to  the  faffron  in  this,  the  plan- 
ter  fhould  take  care  to  fend  in  a  larger  number  next  day.  The 
next  morning  all  are  to  be  ready  at  the  fame  hour,  and  the 
gathering  is  to  be  performed  in  the  fame  manner.  This  is  to 
be  continued  regularly  till  the  whole  quantity  of  faffi'on  has 
flowered,  and  all  its  produce  has  been  regularly  colledted. 

CHAP.  LXXVo 


Of  the  picking  the  faffron  out  of  the  flowers, 

T-'VERY  morning  there  will  be  a  quantity  of  flowers 
brought  into  the  houfe.  The  balkets  of  the  gatherers, 
which  have  been  lightly  filled,  are  to  be  as  lightly  emptied, 
that  no  injury  may  be  done  to  thofe  three  blades,  which  are  the 
eflential  part.  The  entire  flowers  are  to  be  fcattered  over  a 
large  table,  round  which  feveral  perfons  can  fit  to  pick  :  four 
forms  are  the  bert  convenience  for  that  purpofe,  and  every 
picker  fhould  be  allowed  free  room  for  his  arms.  The  fame 
people  who  were  employed  in  the  morning  as  gatherers,  may 
be  fet  to  work,  during  the  rert  of  the  day,  in  picking :  he  is 
an  ill  manager,  who  does  not  contrive  to  have  all  the  faffron 
gathered  in  the  morning,  picked  during  the  day. 

The  method  of  picking  is  to  take  the  flower  by  the  bottom, 
between  the  thumb  and  two  fore  fingers  of  the  left  hand,  and 
laying  hold  of  the  firing  that  rifes  from  the  embryo  of  the 
fruit,  juft  below  where  the  blades  of  faffron  grow  from  it,  be¬ 
tween  the  thumb  and  fore  finger  nail,  to  nip  it  off  there  5  this 
part  is  to  be  laid  by,  and  the  reft  of  the  flower  thrown  away. 
From  time  to  time  a  fweeper  fhould  clear  away  about  the  pick¬ 
ers  feet,  taking  off  the  flowers  they  have  thrown  dov/n  ;  and 
every  picker  fhould  have  his  or  her  own  difh,  that  the  owner 
may  fee  each  does  his  part  in  the  bufinefs,  and  that  all  do  it 
riglit,  I  have  feen  great  irregularity  when  feveral  people  pick' 
ed  into  one  difh,  one  laying  the  fault,  when  difeovered,  upon 
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another;  but  when  each  works  feparate,  though  all  are  at  the 
fame  table,  the  fenfe  that  he  is  to  anfwer  for  what  he  does,- 
will  keep  him  diligent. 

The  part  to  be  picked  out,  being  the  three  blades  of  each 
flower,  there  may  be  faults  on  either  fide.  That  of  carelelT- 
nefs  in  fervants  is  moft  frequent,  they  not  taking  out  the  whole 
of  thefe  blades  ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  avarice  of  the 
jnafter  makes  him  fometimes  infift  on  their  taking  out  more, 
nipping  off  a  piece  of  the  filament  to  which  they  grow,  along 
with  them,  by  laying  hold  of  it  too  low.  The  firft  defrauds 
him  of  a  part  of  his  quantity,  the  other  debafes  the  Value  of 
the  faffron.  To  prevent  injury  from  the  firff,  the  owner  muff 
have  his  eye  upon  the  work  ;  and  fometimes  look  into  the  pick¬ 
ed  faffron  in  the  difhes,  and  fometimes  into  the  flowers  thrown 
down  upon  the  floor.  There  is  a  certain  way  of  knowing  v/hen 
the  work  is  rightly  performed  :  this  is  by  obferving  the  bottoms 
©f  the  blades.  The  defign  is,  that  thefe  be  all  nipped  away 
together,  by  pinching  off  the  top  of  the  filament  juft  below 
where  they  are  inferted.  If  the  three  blades  do  not  hold  toge»> 
ther,  they  have  been  taken  off  too  high,  and  he  has  loft  a  part 
of  his  faffron  :  if  they  have  been  taken  off  too  low,  he  will  fee 
a  long  firing  to  which  they  grow,  hanging  from  their  bafe  ;  by 
which  be  knows  he  has  more  than  he  ftiould,  to  the  damaging, 
in  fome  degree,  the  beauty  of  his  faffron.  The  injury  this  way 
is  not  very  great,  for  the  colour  of  the  filament,  though  fainter, 
is  not  diftinguifhed  eafily,  when  it  has  been  preffed  and  made 
up  in  the  cake  ;  but  the  buyers  of  this  commodity  are  now  fo 
good  judges,  that  the  planter  cannot  be  too  careful. 

The  pickers  fiiould  have  long  and  fliarp  nails  on  the  fore 
finger  and^  thumb  of  the  right  hand,  otherwife  they  pinch  the 
faffron  oft  in  an  aukward  bungling  manner,  always  cruftiing 
the  filament  to  which  the  blades  grow,  and  too  often  the  blades 
themfeives.  'I  he  people  who  expedt  to  be  employed  on  this 
fervice,  in  the  faffron  countries,  know  the  ufe  of  preferving 
thefe  nails  long  and  in  good  order ;  and  they  commonly  do  it 
at  the  feafon  ;  but  as  every  little  article  in  this  is  of  confequence, 
the  owner  tvill  do  well,  efpecially  when  he  fhall  propagate  faf¬ 
fron  in  a  county  where  the  labouring  people  are  not  ufed  to  it, 
to  befpeak  his  gatherers  and  pickers  in  time,  and  caution  them 
to  let  thefe  nails  grow  for  the  fervice  :  it  will  anfwer  their  pur- 
pofe  as  well  as  his,  for  they  will  go  through  their  work  with 
more  eafe,  by  being  thus  provided  againft  the  time,  with  this 
natural  implement.  JLet  the  owner  look  carefully  into  the  flow-?* 
ers  they  throw  down.  If  he  fee  the  filament  left  at  its  whole 
length,  or  very  nearly  fo,  and  its  end  pinched  off  clean  and 
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41iarp  without  bruifing,  'he  need  not  look  irkto  the  difh  of  that 
picker  to  fee  his  faffron  :  'tis  certain  from  this,  that  the  valuable 
part  is  taken  out  clean,  entire,  and  well.  If  he  find  parts  of 
the  three  blades  remaining  on  the  top  of  the  hlament  in  fome 
of  the  flowers,  and  a  great  deal  of  the  filament  nipped  away  in 
others,  he  will  know,  that  in  the  one  cafe  he  is  defrauded  of 
a  part  of  his  produce,  and  in  the  other,  that  he  has  a  difadvan- 
tageous  addition.  Thi^  careful  infpeclion  will  keep  the  people 
at  their  duty,  and  make  thofe  honefl:  through  fear,  who  would 
not  be  fo  in  principle.  None  but  he  who  has  obferved  it,  can 
conceive  the  diflerence  there  is  between  fervants  who  work  un¬ 
der  the  eye  of  a  careful  mafler,  and  thofe  who  are  in  the  pay 
I  of  a  ,negligeajt  perfon,  who  leaves  them  to  themfelves. 

CHAP.  LXXVI. 

Of  the  drying  of  faffron^ 

H  E  manner  of  picking  fafFron  for  one  day,  is  applicable 
?  to  every  day.  The  people  are  fent  out  to  gather  the  flow¬ 

ers  rifen  in  the  morning,  they  unload  themfelves  two  hours  be¬ 
fore  noon,  and  are  employed  in  picking  out  the  fafFron  during 
the  remainder  of  the  day.  Thus  they  are  to  proceed  till  the 
whole  crop  be  gathered,  and  the  whole  quantity  of  the  blades 
picked  out.  This  is  the  fafFron,  we  left  it  iq  their  feveral  difhes, 
Separated  as  clean,  and  kept  as  pure  as  the  nice  eye  of  the  own¬ 
er  could  obtain  it,  and  we  are  now  to  inform  him  in  what  man¬ 
ner  it  is  to  be  prepared  for  fale.  Thefe  blades  of  fafFron  would 
foon  dry  if  left  to  themfelves  :  this  would  tob  thern  qf  a  part 
of  their  virtue;  and  of  a  great  deal  of  their  weight.  The 
owner  is  to  fell  them  by  weight,  and  will  have  a  price  propor¬ 
tioned  to  their  condition.  The  method  of  preparing  is  by  pref- 
fmg  them  together  into  large  cakes,  with  the  afllftance  of  a 
flight  degree  of  heat.  This  forms  them  into  compact  mafles, 
which  remain  long  in  a  damp  or  foft  cqndition,  retaining  the 
full  flavour  and  colour  they  had  while  in  the  flower.  It  is  thus 
the  druggifl:  or  dealer  expe<^ls  to  buy  them  ;  and  he  will  always 
give  a  price  proportioned  to  the  degree  of  perfedlion  with  which 
this  work  has  been  performed.  All  that  regards  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  fafFron  is  nice,  but  this  is  the  mofl  nice  of  all.  Some 
heat  is  abfolutely  needful,  but  ever  fo  little  beyond  the  due  de¬ 
gree  is  hurtful ;  and  a  little  carelefTnefs  in  the  management  m^y 
burn  the  fafFron,  after  which  no  art  can  bring  it  to  b?  wotth  • 
any  thing. 

The  drying  of  fafFron  is  efFedled  by  means  of  a  kiln,  but 
this  is  of  eafy  flrudlure,  and  fipall.  We  have  fald  extream 
care  is  necefTary,  very  little  b.efide  care  is  necelTary  ^  thgrefoijc 
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let  not  the  owner,  who  reafonabiy  lb  large  a  profit, 

fpare  that.  The  kiln  fhould  not  be  ere^ed  in  a  fixed  manner, 
becaufe  it  will  be  convenient  to  move  it  from  place  to  place  ; 
and  the  degree  of  lire  to  be  ufed  is  fo  moderate,  that  there  is 
yio  need  of  hard  or  heavy  materials. 

Let  the  hufbandman  provide  a  large,  broad,  and  thick  plank. 
Let  him  fupport  this  upon  four  flrong  legs,  that  it  may  ftand 
firm,  but  not  fix  thefe  to  the  floor,  nor  the  plank  to  the  wall : 
let  it  be  as  a  moveable  table,  that  he  may  carry  It  any  where, 
as  he  fhall  have  convenience  or  occafion.  The  legs  are  to  be 
-fhort,  and  fo  contrived  that  they  may  ftand  very  fteady.  The 
outfide  of  the  kiln  is  to  be  made  of  eight  pieces  of  found  wood, 
about  three  inches  thick,  in  form  of  a  frame  upon  the  plank. 
7  nis  frame  is  to  grow  gradually  wider,  all  the  way  from  the 
bottom  to  the  top,  which  is  to  be  done  by  fetting  the  pieces 
floping.  Its  befl  breadth  at  the  bottom  is  a  foot ;  and  it 
Ihould  be  near  twice  that  at  the  top.  The  height  fhould  be  a- 
bout  equal  to  the  width  at  the  top.  Two  and  twenty  inches 
high,  and  two  and  twenty  inches  broad  at  the  top,  and  twelve 
inches  at  the  bottom,  is  the  ufual  dimenfion  of  the  kiln  for 
fafFron  in  Cambridgefhire  ;  and  this  fize  and  proportion  is  fo 
convenient,  that  it  would  be  idle  to  think  of  making  any  inno¬ 
vation.  On  the  forefide  of  this  frame  there  is  to  be  a  hole 
eight  inches  wide,  and  about  four  inches  above  the  furface  of 
the  plank.  The  ufe  of  this  is  to  introduce  the  fire.  And  over 
all  the  reft  there  is  to  be  a  covering  of  laths,  of  the  heft  and 
evenneft  kind  that  can  be  procured  ;  and  care  is  to  be  taken  to 
lay  them  regularly,  evenly,  and  pretty  clofe  together  ;  they  are 
to  be  nailed  to  the  frame,  and  then  they  are  to  be  plaiftered 
over  on  both  Tides.  The  planks  are  alfo  to  be  covered  very 
thick  at  the  bottom  with  the  fame  plaifter,  which  when  dry 
makes  a  kind  of  hearth  and  fides  for  the  reception  of  the  fire. 
A  hair  cloth  is  to  be  ftretched  over  the  top  or  wideft  part, 
vt^hich  is  what  they  call  the  mouth  of  the  kiln  :  this  is  to  bd 
fixed  to  the  fides  of  the  frame,  and  alfo  to  twoTollers,  or 
moveable  pieces  of  wood,  which  are'  turned  by  a  kind  of 
wedges,  and  ferve  to  ftraiii  and  tighten  the  hair  cloth  on  oc^ 
cafion. 

When  the  kiln  is  thus  far  prepared,  let  the  hufbandman  lay 
in  readinef^  a  couple  of  fmooth  and  thick  boards,  a  little  larger 
in  length  and  breadth  than  the  top  of  the  kiln  ;  and  with  thefe 
a  clean  thick  blanket,  and  a  quire  of  white  paper.  Let  a 
•quantity  of  fmali  and  fine  charcoal  be  fet  by  the  kiln,  to  make 
^nd  keep  up  the  fire.  This  muft  be  clean  and  free  from  knots, 
fiid  in  this  choice  of  it  a  great  deal  of  danger  is  avoided,  The 
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plaiftered  bottom  and  fides  of  the  kiln  will  very  well  bear  the 
due  quantity  of  fire  for  this  purpcfe,  nor  will  they  be  injured, 
whatever  be  the  condition  of  the  charcoal  :  but  this  is  not  the 
cafe  with  the  fafFron  ;  that  requires  not  only  a  very  gentle,  but 
a  very  equal  heat :  it  is  eafily  damaged  5  and  no  fuel  will  keep 
up  fo  equal  and  quiet  a  heat  as  fine  even  grained  charcoal. 
Such  as  is  knotty,  and  of  the  nature  of  what  they  call  in  Lon¬ 
don  old  coal^  is  fiercer,  but  that  quality  is  not  wanted  on  this 
occafion  :  it  burns  Irregularly,  the  knots  being  always  lefs  char¬ 
red,  by  reafon  of  their  hardnefs,  than  the  intermediate  parts. 
The  fire,  with  the  fame  fuel,  is  ftronger  at  fome  moments  and 
weaker  at  others,  which  will  afFedb  the  fafFron  irregularly,  and 
the  knotty  part  often  crack  and  fly,  the  fparks  from  which  will 
be  apt  to  burn  the  hair  cloth,  and  do  other  damage. 

Every  thing  being  in  readinefs,  let  fome  charcoal  be  lighted, 
to  put  into  the  kiln  :  then  let  half  a  dozen  fheets  of  paper  be 
evenly  laid  upon  the  hair  cloth :  upon  thefe  let  the  picked  faf- 
fron  be  laid  three  Inches  thick,  and  fpread  very  regularly,  jull 
as  it  conies  from  the  pickers  hands,  and  without  any  prefling  j 
that  is  to  come  afterwards,  when  the  fafFron  is  more  in  a  con¬ 
dition  to  bear  it,  and  is  to  form  It  into  thofe  thin  and  com- 
padt  cakes  in  which  we  fee  it.  When  the  fafFron  is  thus  fpread 
to  a  proper  thicknefs  upon  the  papers,  more  fheets  of  the  fame 
paper  are  to  be  fpread  over  it ;  and  then  the  blanket  is  to  be 
folded  and  doubled,  fo  as  to  bring  it  to  a  little  more  than  the 
fize  of  the  top  of  the  kiln.  This  blanket  is  to  be  laid  upon  the 
upper  range  of  papers,  and  the  fire  is  to  be  then  put  into 
the  kiln.  A  few  pieces  of  ready  lighted  charcoal  are  firfl:  to  be 
put  in  at  the  fquare  hole  in  the  front,  and  upon  and  about 
thefe  are  to  be  laid  more  pieces,  all  of  them  fmal]  :  for  large 
pieces  burn  unequally,  fo  that  it  is  never  pofFible  to  keep  the 
fire  at  any  regular  ftandard. 

Chemifls  know  this  article  of  keeping  up  a  regular  fire  by 
fmall  charcoal  perfedlly,  and  all  others  fhould  learn  of  them  on 
this  occafion.  When  they  have  nice  operations,  they  firfl  break 
their  picked  charcoal  into  pieces  of  the  bignefs  of  a  wallnut.  And 
this  is  the  proper  method  of  adling  in  this  article  of  drying  the. 
fafFron.  The  quantity  of  fire  mufl  be  proportioned  to  the 
quantity  of  fafFron.  ’Tis  impoflible  to  convey  any  notion  of 
this  in  words  ;  all  the  terms  on  this  occafion  being  comprifcd  in 
two,  great  and  little.'  The  fire  mufl  be  of  the  latter  kind,  but 
yet  it  mufl:  be  enough  to  afFect  the  fafFron  •,  the  befl  method  of 
acquainting  the  unexperienced,  is  tp  tell  him  what  is  the  de- 
fign  of  it.  The  thing  to  be  done  is  not  the  drying  the  faffroii 
at  QUee,  for  that  would  utterly  fpoil  it ,  but  to  give  it  fiich  a 
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degree  of  heat  at  foil,  as  will  difpofe  it  to  grow  damp.  This 
is  a  certain  confequence  of  its  being  warmed  and  covered  up, 
and  this  is  what  the  people  in  the  laffron  countries  call  fweat- 
ing  of  it.  This  is  the  degree  of  heat  required,  and  hence  the 
owner  will  judge  what  is  to  be  the  ftrength  of  the  fire.  He  will  ' 
find,  by  the  condition  of  the  whole,  whether  it  be  right.  The 
firfi:  hour  is  the  mofi:  critical  of  all  the  time  of  drying.  The 
fire  is  required  to  be  ftronger  than  at  any  other  time,  though 
then  but  moderate.  What  is  called  fweating  of  fafiron,  is 
raifing  fome  moifture  out  of  the  blades,  by  a  gentle  heat,  which 
being  detained  by  the  covering  of  the  paper  and  the  blanket, 
is  returned  upon  the  fafiron  again,  and  there  works  by  foften- 
ing  and  mellowing  the  blades  ;  fo  that  they  are,  after  a  time, 
dlfpofed  to  unite  by  a  gentle  prelTure,  and  to  form  together  one 
compadf  cake. 

When  there -has  been  fuch  a  fire  as  ferves  properly,  conti¬ 
nued  for  half  an  hour,  the  board  we  have  dire^ed  to  be  in 
readinefs  is  to  be  laid  over  the  folded  blanket,  and  a  large 
weight  is  to  be  laid  upon  this.  The  mellow  and  foft  matter  is 
thus  prefied  by  degrees  ;  and  prefently,  from  a  body  of  three 
inches  thick,  as  it  was  at  firfi:,  is  reduced  to  an  inch  in  thlck- 
nefs.  The  fire  is  then  to  be  a  little  leflened.  The  heat  and 
prefliire  now  operate  together,  and  the  cake  continually  be¬ 
comes  thinner  and  more  compadf,  and  is  kept  in  a  condition  of 
moifiure  wherein  it  blends  perfedfly  in  all  its  parts  ;  fo  that  it 
advances  by  degrees,  toward  the  condition  wherein  it  is  to  be 
finally  made  up.  When  this  degree  of  heat  has  been  kept  up 
an  hour,  the  hufbandman  is  to  turn  the  cake  of  fafiron.  This 
he  is  to  do  in  the  following  manner.  The  blanket  and  boards 
with  its  weight,  are  all  to  be  taken  off* ;  and  the  papers  are 
then  to  be  raifed  up,  ioofening  the  fafiron  where  it  fticks  to 
them  :  then  the  papers  are  to  be  laid  on  again,  covering  the 
cake  as  before,  and  then  a  thin  board  is  to  be  thruft  in  between 
the  hair  cloth  of  the  kiln,  and  the  lower  parcels  of  papers  ;  thefe 
are  what  were  firfi  fpread  upon  the  hair  cloth,  and  they  now 
lie  clofe  under  the  fafiron.  When  a  board  is  compleatly  got 
under  thefe  papers,  the  cake  of  fafiron  lies  upon  it,  and  may 
be  eafily  turned.  This  is  to  be  done  car-efully,  and  the  whole, 
with  the  nev/  fpread  upper  papers,  is  to  be  laid  again  evenly 
upon  the  hair  cloth  of  the  kiln.  V/hen  that  is  done  the  board 
which  ferved  for  turning  it  is  to.  be  taken  away,  and  the  blanket, 
doubled  as  betore,  is  to  be  laid  over  it  ;  the  board  for  preffure 
is  to  be  laid  upon  tnat,  and  the  weight  put  upon  it. 

Every  thing  is  now  in  the  fame  condition  as  at  firfi,  except 
that  the  cake  is  turned,  and  the  lame  dej^ree  of  heat  is  to  be 
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preferved  In  the  kiln,  that  there  was  the  laft  half  hour,  which 
is  fomethlng  gentler  than  the  firft.  In  this  manner  the  cake  Is 
to  lie  one  hour  :  at  the  end  of  that  time  the  weight,  board, 
and  blanket  are  to  be  taken  off,  and  the  cake  is  to  be  raifed, 
freed  from  the  papers,  and  examined.  If  there  be  no  mifehief 
done  now,  the  danger  is  over,  for  tliefe  two  firft  hours  have  all 
the  hazard  ;  for  the  reft  of  the  time,  lefs  heat  is  needful,  and 
all  the  care  neceflary  is  frequent  turning.  We  will  fuppofe 
the  cake  of  faffron  well  managed,  and  to  have  pafted  through 
the  operation  of  the  two  firft  hours.  It  is  then  to  be  turned  and 
laid  on  again,  and  a  gentle  heat  kept  up.  This  heat  muft  be 
preferved  as  equally  as  can  be  for  two  and  twenty  hours,  and 
the  faffron  muft  be  turned  every  half  hour  during  that  tirnc  : 
when  this  is  over,  it  is  in  the  right  form,  and  is  fit  for  fale.  I^ 
is  to  be  wrapped  up  in  a  bladder,  oiled  on  the  outfide,  and 
that  is  to  be  again  wrapped  up  in  leather,  and  then  the  whole 
in  flannel.  This  care  keeps  it  in  the  due  condition,  till  required 
by  the  purchafer,  it  remaining  moift  and  tough,  without  the 
lofs  of  colour,  tafte,  weight,  or  virtue.  This  is  fufHcient,  if 
there  be  a  ready  market  upon  the  fpot ;  but  if  the  owner  be 
obliged  to  keep  it  fome  time,  the  proper  fecurity  is  to  put  the 
whole  parcel  thus  wrapped  up  and  covered.  Into  a  leqden  or 
tin  box  :  in  that  way  it  will  keep  years, 

CHAP.  LXXVn. 

O/'  managing  the  latter  gatherings  of  faffron, 

H  E  hufbandman  is  to  fend  gatherers  every  morning,  fo  long 
as  any  number  of  flowers  appear  upon  the  field ;  and  ac¬ 
cording  to  various  accidents,  there  will  be  fome  plants  forward¬ 
er  and  fome  later  than  the  generality  of  the  reft,  by  feveral 
days.  On  this  depends  a  diftindfion  between  the  better  and  a 
w'orfe  kind  of  faffron.  Thofe  flowers  which  open  before  the 
generality  of  the  others,  are  finer  than  the  reft,  for  their  for- 
wardnefs  is  owino-  either  to  the  ftreno;th  of  the  roots,  or  the 
p.articular  richnefs  of  the  fpot.  The  finenefs  of  thefe  flowers 
confifts  in  the  largenefs  and  plumpnefs  of  the  chives  ;  and  thefe 
may  ftand  to  be  gathered  with  thofe  of  the  fucceedlng  morning, 
if  not  enough  to  fend  for  alone,  becaufe  thofe  rich  blades  will 
fupport  themfelves  in  good  condition  for  fome  time  after  the 
flower  is  open.  Thefe  are  the  richeft  kind  of  faffron,  and 
they  are  mixed  with  the  reft,  giving  a  value  to  the  whole. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  quantities  of  the  plants  which 
ftanding  on  poorer  fpots,  or  under  fhelter,  or  from  the  fmall- 
nefs  of  the  roots,  flower  later  than  the  generality.  As  the 
blades  are  in  the  more  forward  plants  richer  than  the  reft,  they 

are 
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are  in  thefe  poorer,  and  it  is  not  to  the  advaniage  of  the  owner 
to  mix  them  with  the  reft  of  his  produce ;  becaufe  thefe  would 
diminifti  the  price,  more  than  their  quantity  would  make 
amends.  He  is  to  look  upon  thefe  Ikte  gatherings  as  a  parti¬ 
cular  kind  of  faftron,  inferior  to  the  reft,  and  confequently  to 
be  made  up  feparately  ;  but  ftill  it  is  very  well  worth  his  care, 
the  worft  faftron  bringing  a  large  price  in  proportion  to  any 
other  produce.  Let  him  make  the  gatherers  take  up  every 
flower,  and  fee  all  picked  with  the  fame  care  as  the  others. 
When  the  kiln  is  ready,  he  is  to  fpread  his  papers  over  the  hair 
cloth,  and  then  lay  on  this  falftron,  to  the  thicknefs  of  four  in¬ 
ches.  When  the  faftron  is  fpread,  the  next  thing  in  the  fine 
kinds  is  to  cover  it  with  other  papers  and  the  blanket ;  but  in 
this  a  little  fmall  beer  muft  be  fprinkled  in  among  it,  from  the 
end  of  a  clean  brufli.  The  fmall  beer.ftiould  be  clear  and  ftale, 
and  a  bowl  of  it  ftanding  by,  the  brufh  is  to  be  dipped  in,  and 
when  taken  out  and  drained  a  little,  the  handle  of  it  is  to  be 
ftruck  againft  a  ftick,  held  in  the  left  hand,  by  which  means  the 
beer  that  is  left  among  the  hair  will  be  fcattered  in  very  fmall 
drops  among  the  loofe  faftron. 

The  fire  is  now  to  be  put  in,  and  it  fhould  be  rather  lefs 
than  is  ufed  for  the  fine  faftron.  The  fprinkling  with  the 
brufh  is  to  be  repeated  from  time  to  time,  till  there  be  a  good 
deal  of  beer  got  in  and  perfehlly  mixed,  and  till  the  eftedt  of 
the  heat  beo^ins  to  raife  a  little  fleam  from  it.  At  this  time 
the  upper  papers  are  to  be  laid  on,  and  the  blanket  upon  them, 
and  foon  after  the  board  and  weight.  Then  the  whole  is  to 
remain  about  five  and  forty  minutes,  when  the  board,  blanket, 
and  papers,  are  to  be  taken  off,  and  it  is  to  be  turned  as  the 
other  kind.  The  quantity  of  beer  muft  be  enough  to  moifteir 
the  blades,  without  any  running  from  them,  and  it  will  ferve 
in  the  place  of  that  natural  moifture  they  fhould  have  :  they 
will  fweat  and  foften,  and  blend  together,  like  the  fine  faftron, 
which  they  would  not  have  done  other  wife  for  want  of  due 
moifture.  Many  things  have  been  tried,  but  none,  anfwers  this 
purpofe  fo  well  as  fmall  beer.  Some  ufe  water,  but  that  fub-^ 
jedfs  the  cakes  to  mould:  others  have  ufed  white  wine,  but 
that  draws  away  the  colour  of  the  faftron,  and  gives  it  to  the 
papers;  others  have  ufed  ale,  but  that  is  too  clammy:  it  is  a 
very  nice  article,  and  of  all  things  that  have  been  tried,  or  per¬ 
haps  ever  can,  there  does  not  feem  any  that  will  anfwer  fo  well 
as  the  old  plain  country  pradfice  of  fmall  beer.  This  is  a  little 
ftrengthened  beyond  water,  and  it  has  a  little  clammynefs,  thefe 
are  enough,  it  will  not  grow  mouldy  ;  it  does  not  rob  the  fafr 
ffon  of  its  eoioqr,  and  it  gives  a  |oughiiefs  which  is  fuffleient, 
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The  cake  is  to  be  dried^  in  the  fame  manner  as  that  of  the  finer 
fafEroni  but  it  is  beft  to  keep  the  fire  throughout  a  little  more 
gentle,  aiid  to  let  it  lie  fix  or  feven  and  twenty  hours. 

’CHAP.  LXXyill. 

Pf  certain  particularities  in  the  preparing  of  faffron, 

SOME  have  attempted  to  alter  the  kiln  for  drying  fafFroh, 
and  introduce  new  and  particular  methods  for  curing  of  the 
cakes,  but  by  all  I  have  feen  they  are  worfe  than  the  old  way. 
The  firfi:  improvement  that  was  attempted,  was  to  lay  a  net¬ 
work  of  fine  iron  wire  acrofs  the  top  of  the  kiln,  inftead  of  the 
hair  cloth.  This  was  faid  to  have  great  advantages,  the  princi¬ 
pal  was,  that  the  falFron  dried  fafier,  and  with  a  fmaller  quan¬ 
tity  of  fuel.  This  is  true,  but  we  have  fhewn  in  many  articles 
before,  that  there  are  favings,  which  are  the  greateft  Ioffes. 
The  fuel  ufed  in  drying  faffron,  is  too  trifling  to  deferve 
naming  ;  and  as  to  the  article  of  time,  what  is  the  beftowing 
.a  day  and  night  upon  a  parcel  of  a  commodity,  the  value  of 
which  is  fo  great.  The  difadvantage  that  attends  this  method, 
is  more  than  the  good  by  many  degrees,  the  faffron  is  not 
enough  defended  from  the  abfolute  force  of  the  fire  :  it  burns  if 
there  be  not  the  mofl:  exadf  care  taken,  and  often  in  fpite  of  all 
the  care  that  can  be.  The  cake  dries  quicker,  but  that  is  a 
fault ;  for  the  great  benefit  of  the  caking,  is  the  time  it  will 
keep  moifl:  and  good  in  that  condition,  and  that  is  the  effedl  of 
the  thorough  foaking  it  gets  in  the  flow  drying. 

A  fecond  improvement  is,  the  ufmg  linnen  cloths  inflead  of 
the  papers  laid  over  and  under  the  faffron  ;  there  does  appear 
a  poffibility  of  making  an  advantage  of  this,  for  the  linnen  falls 
clofer,  and  preffes  more  perfedfly  upon  the  faffron  than  the  pa¬ 
per  can  ;  but  we  are  not  got  at  the  compleat  management. 
The  cuftom  at  prefent  is  to  lay  a  parcel  of  papers  upon  the 
hair  cloth,  then  to  fpread  the  linnen  over  them,  and  upon  that 
to  lay  the  faffron,  which  they  cover  with  the  other  linnen,  and 
then  lay  on  the  blanket ;  but  there  is  an  inconvenience  in  this, 
for  the  faffron  dries  too  haftily  at  top,  and  frequently  has  the 
marks  of  the  cloth  on  both  fides,  which  hurt  the  fmooth  and 
rich  appearance  of  it,  and  are  not  eafily  got  off  again. 

This  is  not  to  be  rejected,  as  the  wire  covering,  but  im¬ 
proved.  The  method  I  fhould  propofe  is  this.  Let  him  have 
a  few  fheets  of  thin  fine  paper,  fuch  as  in  London  is  fold  un¬ 
der  the  name  of  thin  poft,  and  fome  quires  of  the  common 
cheap  fort  befide.  I  have  found  that  for  this  common  kind, 
what  are  called  the  outlide  quires  of  printed  demy,  are  the  fitteft, 
they  are  large  and  fmooth,  and  not  too  compadi,  Thefe  may 
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be  bought  for  about  four-pence  a  quire,  and  if  there  be  fome 
imperfe£l  ftieets  among  them  the  matter  is  not  much.  I  would 
have  the  hufbandman  fet  out  with  fome  quires  of  this,  a  few 
flieets  of  the  thin  poft,  and  a  couple  of  pieces  of  middling  fine 
cloth  ;  each  fo  large  as,  when  doubled,  to  be  of  the  fize  of  the 
hair  clothe  Let  him  alfo  have  his  blanket  and  other  matters  in 
yeadinefs.  Having  ftretched  his  hair  cloth,  let  him  lay  upon  it 
fome  fiieets  of  the  demy  paper,  on  thefe  let  him  lay  one  of  his 
cloths  doui^led  j  and  when  he  has  fpread  and  firoaked  this 
fmooth,  let  him  lay  evenly  upon  it  as  much  of  the  fine  paper 
as  will  juft  cover  it,  cutting  it  into  pieces  for  that  purpofe,  fo  as 
to  make  an  even  bed  for  the  fafFron.  On  this  let  him  lav  his 
tthree  or  four  inch  thicknefs  of  faffron,  as  it  is  of  a  finer  or  an 
inferior  kind,  and  then  cover  the  faffron  with  another  even  bed 
pffingle  fine  paper,  and  lay  the’fecond  double  linnen  cloth 
over  that.  Upon  this  let  him  lay  on  other  fheets  of  the  demy 
paper,  arid  then  the  blanket.  This  done  let  him  proceed  in 
the  manner  as  already  direaed.  He  will  thus  have  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  the^  linnen,  which  is  a  real  improvement  without  its  in- 
cpnyeniencies,  and  will  prefs  his  faffron  into  a  fine  cake,  with¬ 
out  the  marks  of  the  cloth. 

A  third  variation  in  the  management  of  faffron  at  the  kiln, 
is  the  ufing  a  ftuffed  pillow  inftead  of  the  blanket,  for  covering 
it.  We  name  this  under  the  title  of  a  variation,  becaufe  it  by 
no  means  deferves  the  title  of  an  improvement :  for  it  has  not 
one  advamage  over  the  other  method,  but  is  in  every  refpea: 
worfe.  1  he  pillow  is  made  of  canvas,  and  filled  with  ftraw. 

We  need  %  no  more  about  a  thing  which  we  fo  utterly 
condemn.  / 

CHAP.  LXXIX. 

Of  the  papers  ufed  in  drying  faffran, 

E  rnention  an  article  dependent  upon  the  faffron  trade,  in 
which  the  owner  has  an  advantage,  but  in  which  the 
abufes  are  fo  great,  that,  in  point  of  honefty,  he  ought  to  be 
upon  his  guaid,  to  difcountenance  fuch  as  pradfife  them.  Pa¬ 
pers  arc,  in  the  common  way  of  drying,  fpread  under,  and 
faftron.  I^ow  the  preflure  which  connedfs  the  blades 
of  faxtron  into  a  firm  cake,  cannot  fail  to  diflodge  fome  of  their 
juices  .  thefe  are^  of  a  rich  colour,  and  they  ftain  the  feveral 
papeis,  penetrating  through  them  as  they  lie  one  over  ano- 
^  Thefe  papers,  especially  fuch  as  have  lain  next  the  cake, 
are  iirongly  Impregnated  not  only  with  the  colour,  buf  the  cor¬ 
dial  Virtues  of  the  faffron^  their  taftc  manifefts  this  j  and  they 
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Very  readily  communicate  their  colour  and  qualities  to  liquors 
poured  on  them. 

The  diftillers  make  feveral  cordial  waters,  ufquebaugh  of  the 
yellow  kind,  and  the  like,  which  the  receipts  order  to  be  co¬ 
loured  with  faffron,  or  more  properly  fpeaking,  they  order  faf- 
fron  to  be  put  into  them  for  its  cordial  virtues  :  the  diftillers 
finding  there  were  papers  thus  flrongly  tinged  with  faffron,  in 
the  common  way  of  curing  that  commodity,  bought  them  up 
and  coloured  their  liquors,  faving  the  price  of  fo  dear  an  arti¬ 
cle  as  faffron.  Had  the  abufe  flopped  here  the  matter  had  not 
been  very  great,  but  the  next  flep  was,  that  the  apothecaries, 
or  rather  thofe  retailers  in  London,  who  call  themfelves  chy- 
mifts,  and  very  unhappily  for  the  buyer,  rob  the  apothecary  of 
that  part  of  his  bufinefs,  took  thefe  papers  into  their  hands. 
Thefe  perfons  are  ordered  by  their  difpenfatories,  to  make  a  fy- 
rup  of  faffron,  by  infufing  a  large  quantity  of  faffron  in  ftrong 
white  wine,  and  then  melting  the  finefl  fugar  in  it ;  but  they 
pour  a  pint  of  boiling  water  upon  a  couple  of  fheets  of.  this 
paper,  and  fweetning  the  ftrained  liquor  with  two  pound  of 
middling  fugar  5  they  fell  this  as  fyrup  of  faffron.  They  are 
ordered  to  make  a  tindture  of  faffron  alfo,  of  the  lineft  faffron 
infufed  in  wine,  or  any  flronger  liquor ;  but  for  this  purpofe 
thefe  people  only  dip  fame  faffron  papers  in  wine,  or  fpirit, 
till  the  liquor  is  yellow  enough,  and  this  they  fell  for  tiniflure 
of  faffron. 

They  ufe  thefe  papers  alfq  on  many  other  occaflons,  defraud¬ 
ing  the  flck  of  that  help  the  judgment  of  his  phyfician  would 
have  given.  The  faffron  trade  is  hurt  by  this ;  and  that  it 
would  be  their  intereft  who  raife  it  to  join  in  a  refolution,  that 
no  faffron  paper  fnould  ever  be  fold  again.  This  can  only  be 
done  by  a  joint  relblutlon  to  deflroy  all  of  them  ;  and  I  am 
convinced  that  if  they  would  have  the  fpirit,  they  would  find 
the  price  of  faffron  rife  in  one  year,  fo  as  to  make  them  ample 
amends  for  what  they  would  lofe  in  the  fale  of  the  papers  : 
the  demand  muft  be  greater,  and  the  trade  would  every  way  feel 
the  benefit  of  it. 

If  this  cannot  be  brought  about,  let  me  advife  the  owner,  to 
avoid  thofe  wicked  artifices  which  are  ufed  by  too  many,  to 
give  more  colour  to  the  fainter  papers.  This  is  done  with  other 
ingredients,  not  with  faffron.  I  fhall  not  name  them,  left  I 
give  inftrudrions  for  a  pradfice  againft  which  I  write  :  but  cer¬ 
tainly  fo  much  of  this  artifice  is  ufed  at  prei'ent,  that  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  what  are  called  faffron  papers,  ufed  annually  in  London, 
is  fix  times  as  much  as  all  that  are  fairly  produced  in  a  year. 
This  I  mention  as  a  iarthcr  caution  to  the  faffron  owners,  for 

it 
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it  is  ftriking  at  the  very  root  of  the  trade.  They  are  fenfible^. 
that  the  demand  is  not  what  it  ufed  to  be,  and  they  may  be  af- 
fured  this  is  the  reafon. 

C  H  A  F.  LXXX. 

Of  the  produce  of  a  field  of  fdfifron. 

TH  E  firh:  year  affords  the  hufbandman  but  a  moderate  ad¬ 
vantage  in  this  article  :  nay,  fometimes  the  crop  is  fcarce 
worth  the  charge  of  gathering,  picking,  and  curing  ;  but  a  field 
of  faffron  is  planted  for  a  three  years  continuance,  and  it  is  from: 
the  fecond  and  third  of  thefe  feafons  he  is  to  expedt  that  great 
advantao-e  we  have  told  him  there  is  in  raifiiig  this  commodity. 
Nothing  is  more  uncertain  than  the  quantity  that  fhall  be  pro¬ 
duced  the  firft  year  ;  fometimes  from  a  rood  of  the  land  there 
fhall  not  be  gathered  above  a  pound  or  two  of  frefh  blades,  and 
fometimes  lefs  :  fo  that  it  will  not  pay  charges  but  from  this 
to  about  feven  pounds  from  the  rood,  is  the  moft  general  pro¬ 
duce  :  and  at  an  average,  where  every  thing  has  been  rightly 
managed,  and  the  feafon  moderate,  the  owner  may  expedt 
about  five  pounds.  This  will  yield  about  one  pound  of  faffron 
when  prepared,  and  ready  for  fale. 

This  produce  of  the  marketable  faffron  from  the  frefb  blades,* 
is  to  be  reduced  to  great  exadbnefs.  If  proper  care  be  ufed,  the 
owner  may  expedf  one  pound  of  faleable  faftron  from  every  five 
of  the  firft  gatherings,  and  about  a'  fixth  part  lefs  from  the 
pickings  of  the  laft  flowers ;  thofe  who  ufe  ale  have  found,  that 
lefs  than  five  pounds  of  the  poor  blades  will  yield  a  pound,  but 
this  is  owing  to  a  part  of  the  clammy  moifture  of  the  ale  be¬ 
ing  left  in  the  cake,  and  the  price  is  reduced  more  than  the  en- 
creafe  of  quantity  compenfates.  On  the  other  hand,  nx  pounds 
of  the  fame  frefh  blades  go  to  make  a  pound  of  pure  faffron, 
in  the  way  we  have  directed ;  and  this  is  a  proof  the  fmali 
beer  dries  away,  only  ferving  to  moiften  and  fweat  the  faffron, 
and  leaving  little  behind  in  the  cake.  The  time  that  a  three 
acre  field  of  faffron  will  continue  flowering,  is  about  four  weeks. 
Three  weeks  of  this  yield  the  fine  rich  faffron,  and  the  laft  week 
only  yields  the  poorer  blades,  which  require  that  artificial  ma^ 
nagement  we  have  named.  The  great  profit  arlfes  from  the 
two  laft  crops  ;  but  the  owner  is  not  to  underftand,  that  the 
produce  of  thofe  two  is  equal.  The  fecond  yields  a  vaft  quan¬ 
tity  in  proportion  of  the  firft  ;  and  the  third  is  the  richeft  of  all. 
The  produce  of  faffron,  taking  in  all  the  methods  of  advantage 
we  have  named,  may  be  very  moderately  fet  down  at  four  and 
twenty  pounds  of  marketable  faffron  to  the  acre  for  the  two 
laft  years,  reckoned  together.  The  firft  bears  no  proportion 
to  thefe,  but  this  is  a  vaft  profit.  CHAP. 
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CHAP.  Lxxxr. 

Of  the  management  of  the  faffrsn  field  the  two  fucceedlng  years* 

H  E  owner,  who  has  gathered  his  firfl:  crop,  has  very  little 

trouble  or  expence  to  come.  The  roots  retain  their  fall 
vigour,  and  the  ground  having  been  fo  thoroughly  prepared, 
will  fupply  them  with  nouri/hment  without  farther  afliftance  ; 
all  he  is  to  do  is  to  deftroy  weeds,  and  to  preferve  the  roots 
from  injuries.  He  muft  have  the  land  hoed,  and  he  muft  re¬ 
gard  the  feafon  for  the  firft  fhooting  of  the  roots  for  flow^ering. 
As  to  the  latter  article,  he  has  no  care  upon  his  hands  but  to 
keep  his  fences  good,  that  cattle,  and  particularly  hares,  be 
kept  out,  for  they  are  very  apt  to  infell  the  falFron  fields  in 
winter. 

As  to  the  gathering,  picking,  and  preparing  the  falFron,  it 
mull  be  the  fame  as  at  firll,  only  as  his  crop  will  be  much 
larger,  he  mull  employ  a  greater  number  of  labourers  ;  and  as 
he  has  more  at  flake,  he  fhould  not  grudge  to  be  more  careful, 
in  the  over-looking  every  part  of  the  work.  The  falFronmen 
in  fome  places  turn  in  their  cattle  after  the  leaves  are  fallen,  to 
feed  upon  the  weeds  that  grow  among  them.  But  that  pradlice 
runs  counter  to  reafon.  Nothing  is  of  more  benefit  to  falFron 
than  hoeing ;  this  is  to  be  performed  at  a  moderate  expence, 
and  if  repeated  at  proper  times  there  will  be  none  of  this 
growth  of  weeds  :  and  in  the  next  place,  if  this  have  been  o- 
mitted,  and  there  be  a  growth  that  may  ferve  the  cattle  a  little, 
their  feet  will  dillurb  the  roots,  and  harden  the  foil.  Nothing 
can  be  more  beneficial  to  any  crop  than  breaking  the  ground 
while  it  is  growing  The  fulFering  it  to  be  trod  down  by  cattle 
has  a  contrary  elFedl. 

The  longer  a  crop  is  in  the  ground,  the  more  it  will  Hand 
in  need  of  this  operation  ;  and  the  richer  that  crop  is,  the 
more  it  will  deferve  it :  now  falFron  is  to  Hand  three  years,  and 
is  one  of  the  richell  crops  a  ground  can  bear  ;  for  thefe  reafons 
hoeing  ought  to  be  frequently  repeated.  The  more  compadl 
the  ground  is,  the  lefs  benefit  it  receives  from  the  fun,  air,  and 
rains.  Therefore  let  the  hufbandman  frequently  hoe  his  faf- 
fron  fields,  he  will  give  a  much  larger  fhare  of  nourifliment, 
and  by  dellroying  the  w'eeds,  he  will  make  it  all  go  to  enrich 
the  falFron.  The  more  he  hoes  the  ground  the  heavier  the 
chives  will  be,  that  is,  the  more  falFron  he  will  have.  The 
charge  of  hoeing  frequently  will  coll  fomething,  extraordinary, 
but  he  may  be  allured,  he  will  gain  tv/o  hundred  per  cent,  upon 
all  the  money  he  fliali  expend  in  this  manner  :  as  there  are  few 
articles  fo  profitable  as  falFron,  there  is  fcarce  any  in  which  there 
is  room  for  more  improvement.  CHAP. 
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CHAP.  LXXXII. 

Of  breaking  up  a  faffron  ground. 

SAFFRON  is  to  ftand  three  years.  The  plantation  has 
then  done  its  utmoft,  and  he  is  to  break  up  the  ground. 
The  profits  would  naturally  make  him  unwilling  to  give  up 
fuch  an  article,  but  he  is  far  from  being  under  a  necefiity  of 
doing  it,  he  muft  take  up  his  prefent  plantation  ;  but  he  is  in 
a  better  way  than  ever  to  begin  another.  He  Is  now  in  the 
condition  of  the  perfon  from  whom  he  bought  his  roots,  and 
as  he  will  be  able  to  fuppl^  others  with  fuch  as  are  to  fpare,  he 
will  know  how  to  keep  the  beft  for  himfelf.  Whatever  may 
have  been  his  profits  in  his  firft  three  years,-  he  may  promife 
himfelf  much  greater  in  the  following  :  becaufe  he  now  fets  out 
with  more  knowledge,  and  will  be  at  all  the  needful  expence 
and  care  with  more  freedom  and  fpirit.  As  he  will  therefore 
not  fail  to  chufe  his  ground  properly,  and  drefs  it  well,  and  will 
fet  out  with  fuch  a  choice  collecSlion  of  roots  as  he  never  could 
have  got  by  purchafe,  he  may  promife  himfelf  not  only  a 
much  larger,  but  a  much  more  certain  and  continual  gain. 
He  is  now  to  fet  about  the  taking  up  and  tranfplanting  his 
roots,  and  either  ufing  all  to  enlarge  his  flock,  or  feledting 
what  quantity  of  the  bcfl  he  pleafes,  and  difpofmg  of  the  others 
as  he  at  firfl  bought  them,  to  a  certain  advantage.  If  he  chufe 
to  enlarge  his  plantations,  let  him  firfl  feparate  his  roots,  the 
finer  from  the  inferior,  as  if  it  were  for  fale  ;  and  let  him 
throw  away  the  very  worfl.  When  he  has  made  this  diviiion, 
let  him  plant  his  large  and  fine  roots  in  one  field,  and  his  final- 
ler  and  inferior  for  a  new  growth  in  another. 

Let  the  farmer  who  is  about  to  enlarge  under  this  article, 
confider  his  other  circumflances ;  let  him  fee  whether  he  muft 
not  negledt  fbmething  effential,  to  fall  fo  largely  into  this  par¬ 
ticular  j  and  finally,  let  him  confider  the  number  of  hands  that 
are  wanted,  and  where  he  fhall  find  them.  We  do  not  mean 
to  difhearten  him  from  enlarging  his  fafFron  grounds ;  but 
would  have  him  fet  about  it  with  difcretion.  The  great  pro¬ 
fit  may  tempt  him  to  exceed  the  bounds  of  caution,  and  for 
that  reafon  we  lay  thefe  hints  before  him,  that  if  he  find  he 
cannot  confiftently  with  his  other  neceflary  affairs,  manage  a 
larger  crop  than  his  former,  he  may  content  himfelf  with  the 
fame  quantity  of  ground,  for  that  v/ill  now  yield  him  a  larger 
pioduce  and  require  a  larger  number  of  hands  in  proportion  i 
if  he  find  he  can  have  opportunities,  and  hands  for  a  larger 
quantity,  that  he  may  proportion  his  undertaking,  to  the  nature 
and  convenience  of  his  other  affairs.  Nothing  would  perplex 

him 
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i  him  more  than  to  have  a  larger  plantation  than  he  found  at  the 
[  feafon  he  could  manage.  And  nothing  would  be  fubje61:  to 
i  greater  lofs ;  for  the  gathering  and  curing  of  falFron  is  a  thing 
\  that  cannot  be  delayed  when  it  is  ripe. 

The  laft  gathering  being  over,  and  the  fafFron  cured  for  fale, 
let  the  field  be  carefully  plowed  up.  The  farmer  muft  fend 
in  a  careful  and  honefi;  fellow  for  this  fervice,  as  well  as  a 
good  plowman.  He  muft  be  told,  the  depth  at  which  the 
roots  lie,  and  he  muft  take  care  to  cut  beneath  them  that  he 
do  not  injure  them,  and  that  he  turn  them  all  up.  Twelve  or 
more  people  are  to  be  fent  in  to  follow  the  plow,  and  to  pick 
up  the  roots :  each  is  to  have  his  balket,  to  tofs  the  roots  in¬ 
to  as  he  gathers  them  from  the  ground  ;  firft  giving  them  a 
gentle  ftroke  againft  the  outfide  of  the  bafket,  to  ftrike  off 
what  mould  may  happen  to  ftick  in  lumps  about  them.  When 
the  plow  has  been  through  the  ground,  and  the  roots  colle61:ed 
after  it  are  brought  in,  the  whole  is  to  be  harrowed  twice  over 
with  a  good  well  tined  harrow.  This  v/ill  penetrate  four  or 
five  inches  into  fuch  light  land,  and  confequently  it  will  bring 
’  up  all  thofe  which  the  plow  turned  under  the  mould.  The 
fame  people  are  to  follow  as  they  followed  the  plow,  pickins; 
up  every  root  they  fee.  I  have  generally  obferved,  that  by  tha"t 
time  the  field  has  been  twice  harrowed,  there  is  hardly  a  root 
left  in  it,  Thefe  roots  are  to  be  carried  to  the  reft,  and  all 
thrown  together  on  a  large  floor,  where  people  are  to  be  fet  to 
pick  and  clean  them.  What  is  to  be  done  is  only  to  clean  the 
roots  from  earth,  from  dead  parts,  and  from  old  fkins,  or  other 
foulnefs.  This  is  the  proper  time  alfo  to  feparate  the  fine  from 
the  others.  The  cleaners  fhould  be  told  to  throw  them  into 
two  feparate  parcels ;  the  large  into  one  heap,  and  the  fmaller 
and  leaner  into  another.  When  the  roots  are  cleaned,  they 
will  keep  good  fome  time  j  but  the  beft  method  is  to  plant  them 
out  immediately. 

The  hulbandman  knowing  the  time  when  his  roots  are  to  be 
taken  up,  he  fhould  have  a  frefli  piece  of  land  well  chofen,  and 
thoroughly  prepared.  While  his  roots  are  picking,  he  fhould 
give  this  the  laft  plowing,  and  immediately  after  fend  in  the 
fpitters  and  fetters;  giving  to  the  laft  his  choiceft  and  fineft: 
roots.  This  foundation  laid  for  his  great  crop,  let  him  with 
the  fame  care  plant  the  leflfer  roots  in  his  fecond  field.  As 
there  are  certain  variations  in  the  manner  of  drjing  the  faftron, 
fo  there  are  in  the  article  of  breaking  up  the  ground.  Some 
inftead  of  plowing  ufe  a'particular  inftrument  called  a  pattock  ; 
this  is  a  kind  of  forked  hoe,  or  prong  hoe,  with  fharp  and 
ftrong  points ;  but  I  altogether  give  the  preference  to  plowing, 
VoL.  III.  P  This 
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This  infoument  is  very  apt  to  wound  the  roots  ;  it  is  manual 
labour,  and  therefore  comes  more  expenfive;  and  it  does  not 
fo  perfedfly  clear  the  ground. 

CHAP.  LXXXIIT. 

Of  faff-flower^  or  carthafmis, 

This  is  a  plant  lefs  known  than  any  other  which  comes 
under  the  cognizance  of  the  farmer,  nor  is  there  any  great 
matter  to  be  faid  in  its  recommendation  :  however,  as  it  is  cul¬ 
tivated  in  fome  few  places  in  England,  and  very  much  in  other 
parts  of  Europe ;  and  as  there  may  be  circumftances  that  may 
render  it  advantageous  to  the  farmer,  we  Ihall  give  him  an  ac¬ 
count  of  its  nature  and  management. 

SafF-ilower,  or  carthamus,  is  cultivated  for  the  flower,  and 
probably  the  culture  of  falFron  gave  rife  to  this  article,  for  its 
flower  is  ufed  to  fome  of  the  fame  purpofes,  and  it  is  called  for 
that  reafon  baftard  faffron.  The  plant  is  a  kind  of  thiftle,  and 
has  very  much  the  appearance  of  a  weed.  It  is  an  annual. 
The  ftalk  is  robult,  and  four  foot  high.  The  leaves  are  large, 
not  divided  or  indented,  but  befet  with  prickles  at  the  edges  : 
the  flowers  grow  at  the  tops  of  the  branches,  and  are  a  kind  of 
large  fcaly  heads,  refembling  thofe  of  our  thiftles,  with  a  great 
quantity  of  threads  ilTumg  out  at  their  tops.  Thefe  threads 
are  of  a  bright  and  beautiful  yellow,  and  have  been  fuppofed  by 
fome  to  refemble  the  blades  in  the  flower  of  fafiron  ;  but  there 
is  not  much  likenefs  :  it  is  for  the  fake  of  thefe  the  plant  is  cul¬ 
tivated  principally,  though  the  feeds  are  alfo  an  article  in  trade. 
The  flowers  are  contained  in  a  large  common  cUp :  it  is  of  an 
oval  form,  and  compofed  of  fcales  placed  like  tiles  one  over 
another,  and  they  have  each  the  addition  of  a  little  leaf  of  an 
oval  form.  The  whole  tuft  is  compofed  of  tubular  flowers, 
each  is  formed  of  a  Angle  leaf,  and  has  the  hollow  narrowefl:  at 
the  bafe,  and  wider  all  the  way  to  the  mouth,  where  it  is  di¬ 
vided  into  hve  little  fegments." 

In  this  flower  rife  five  fhort  filaments,  and  at  the  tops  of 
them  flaiid  fo  many  buttons,  which  are  of  a  cylindrick  form 
and  oblong.  In  the  bafe  of  the  flower  is  depofited  the  rudi¬ 
ment  of  the  feed  :  this  is  very  fmall  and  fhort :  from  its  top 
there  rifes  a  kind  of  filament  longer  than  the  others.  This  is 
the  part  to  which  the  three  blades  grow  in  the  flower  of  the 
right  faffron  5  but  in  this  it  is  terminated  only  by  a  plain  little 
head,  which  ferves  to  receive  the  duPc  from  the  buttons  of  the 
fliort  filaments.  When  the  whole  flower  is  faded,  the  fcaly 
head  remains,  and  contains  the  feeds. 

Several  fpecies  have  been  added  Co  this,  one  with  blue  flowers, 

and 
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and  others  with  divided  leaves  j  but  the  true  and  proper  plant  to  be 
raifed  for  ufe,  is  that  here  defcribed.  It  is  a  native  of  Egypt,  and 
is  cultivated  in  the  warmer  parts  of  Europe.  The  principal  place 
where  we  have  feen  it  in  England,  is  in  Norfolk  ;  but,  if  worth 
while,  it  may  be  raifed  in  any  other  part  of  the  kingdom. 

Let  the  farmer  have  the  feeds  from  abroad  ;  and  as  often  as 
he  fows  it  let  him  get  frefh,  for  they  do  not  ripen  well  in  Eng¬ 
land.  Thefe  may  be  had  at  a  fmall  expence.  The  druggifts 
fell  them,  but  theirs  are  commonly  old.  Such  a  quantity  of  it 
is  raifed  every  year  in  Germany,  that  good  feed  may  always  be 
had.  The  bed  foil  is  a  dry  loam,  and  it  does  not  require  a  rich 
piece  of  land  of  this  kind  ;  fo  that  the  charge  of  this  article  is 
not  great,  nor  indeed  in  any  other.  The  feeds  are  to  be  fown 
by  hand  in  a  fparing  manner,  in  fpring,  and  harrowed  in. 
When  the  plants  have  fome  ftrength,  they  are  to  be  thinned. 
Hoers  Ihould  be  fent  into  the  field,  and  fhould  not  only  cut  up 
weeds,  but  thin  the  plants  ;  leaving  them  at  about  a  foot  dif- 
tance,  and  faving  fuch  as  appear  the  Ifrongefi:.  From  this  time 
no  farther  care  need  be  taken,  they  will  grow  quick,  and  be¬ 
ing  ftrong,  and  thus  near  to  one  another,  no  weeds  will  get 
nourifhment  among  them.  Early  in  autumn  they  will  begin  to 
dower.  The  plants  branch  out  toward  the  top,  and  the  upper 
part  of  every  branch  is  loaded  v/ith  flowers,  fo  that  the  whole 
field  is  covered. 

The  gathering  thefe  flowers  fo  far  refembles  that  of  fafFron, 
that  they  are  to  be  taken  as  they  open ;  for  if  left  feveral  days 
together,  they  will  lofe  their  colour,  and  that  is  their  whole 
value.  As  foon  as  there  is  any  number  of  them  open,  the 
pickers  are  to  be  fent  into  the  field.  The  whole  bufinefs  is 
done  at  once.  The  whole  tender  part  of  the  flower  is  to  be 
taken,  leaving  the  fcaly  bud.  When  thofe  which  are  open  are 
picked  off,  they  are  to  be  fpread  upon  a  large  floor  in  an  airy 
place,  out  of  the  fun  to  dry;  and  this  is  all  that  is  to  be  done 
to  them.  When  they  are  dried  they  look  of  as-  beautiful  a  co¬ 
lour  as  while  growing,  and  are  ready  for  fale.  Every  day  the 
pickers  are  to  be  fent  into  the  field  as  at  firfl:,  to  gather  the 
flowers  as  they  fhew  themfelves,  and  this  is  to  be  the  method 
till  all  are  blown  ;  one  parcel  being  put  to  dry  after  anotheri 

If  the  feafon  have  been  favourable,  and  the  crop  have  flow¬ 
ered  early,  fome  feeds  may  ripen  ;  but  as  this  is  a  great  uncer¬ 
tainty,  there  is  no  dependance  upon  it.  The  better  method  is 
to  grub  up  the  plants  as  foon  as  the  fiov/ers  are  gathered^ 
that  the  land  may  be  prepared  for  fome  othey  crop.  The  dy¬ 
ers  purchafe  the  flowers  ;  fome  have  idly  fuppoied  they  were 
of  the  fame  nature  with  faffron  ;  but  it  is  fo  far  otherwife, 

P  2^  that 
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that  as  fafFron  is  a  cordial  and  fweat,  thefe  flowers  are  a  purge  ; 
and  the  feeds  a  vomit. 

We  have  mentioned  the  only  right  and  honeft  ufe  of  the 
flowers  :  but  there  have  been  fome,  when  it  was  more  culti¬ 
vated  in  England,  who  had  a  way  of  mixing  it  with  falFron 
when  they  worked  it  in  the  drying.  How  improper  this  was 
we  may  know  from  the  dilFerence  of  the  virtues  ;  but  there  was 
another  reafon  why  the  farmer  never  fhould  have  done  this,  for 
it  reduces  the  price.  The  thready  part  of  the  carthamus  is 
narrow,  harfli,  dry,  and  is  paler  coloured  than  the  blades  of 
faftron  ;  therefore  no  art  can  fo  blend  them  together,  as  to  make 
them  capable  of  impofing  upon  any  but  the  ignorant:  ’twas 
the  inferior  fort  of  fafFron  made  up  from  the  laft  gatherings  that 
they  mixed  up  in  this  manner,  and  it  reduced  the  price  of  this 
ftill  lower.  One  reafon  why  the  foreign  fafFron  is  held  in  fo 
muth  contempt  in  England  is,  that  there  is  too  often  carthamus 
among  it. 

CHAP.  LXXXIV. 

.  Of  Madder, 

TV  yr  adder  is  cultivated  principally  for  the  dyers  ;  though 
there  is  alfo  a  confumption  among  the  druggifts.  We 
fhall  very  ftrongly  recommend  this  to  the  farmer ;  for  the  fale 
and  the  profit  are  equally  certain.  A  vaft  quantity  of  madder  is 
annually  brought  into  England;  it  is  brought  from  places  that 
have  no  advantage  aver  our  own  fields  ;  and  frequent  experience 
fhews,  the  plant  will  grow  and  thrive  as  freely  and  as  well 
with  us. 

Madder  is  a  plant  of  very  little  beauty,  it  refembles  cleavers, 
in  its  manner  of  growth,  but  is  larger  and  dufkyer  coloured. 
The  flalks  are  fquare,  and  of  a  reddifh  colour;  w^eak,  fo  that 
they  lie  upon  the  ground  in  their  lower  part ;  and  in  the  upper, 
commonly  intangle  one  with  another.  The  leaves  are  long  and 
narrow,  they  ftand  fix  at  a  joint;  and  are  difpofed  like  the  rays 
of  a  ftar.  Their  natural  colour  is  a  dufky  green,  but  they  fome- 
times  toward  the  lower  part  grow  reddifh.  The  ftalk  is  hairy, 
but  thefe  are  more  fo;  fo  that  they  prick  the  hands.  The  flow¬ 
ers  grow  at  the  tops  of  the  flralks,  and  fmall  bunches;  they  are 
little,  but  very  numerous,  and  of  a  pale  yellow.  The  feeds 
follow,  which  are  contained  in  a  kind  of  round  little  heads ;  the 
root  is  extreamly  long,  and  of  a  beautiful  red  colour.  The 
cup  in  which  the  flower  is  placed  is  very  fmall,  and  ffands  upon 
the  rudiment  of  that  little  roundifh  fruit  in  which  the  feed  is  to 
be  lodged  :  it  is  compofed  of  afingle  green  leaf,  divided  into  four 
little  fegments.  Thefloweris  formed  of  a  Angle  leaf,  and  is  a  little 
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hollowed  at  the  bottom,  and  divided  lightly  into  four  parts.  In 
the  centre  rife  four  Ihort  filaments,  each  terminated  by  a  fingle 
button:  from  the  rudiment  of  the  fruit,  which,  as  it  enlarges  a 
little,  fhews  itfelf  to  be  compofed  of  two  parts,  there  riles  a 
fingle  ftyle ;  this  is  divided  into  two  parts  toward  the  top.,  each 
of  which  has  a  head  to  it :  this  through  imperceptible  apertures, 
admits  the  dull:  from  the  buttons  of  the  other  filaments  for  the 
ripening  of  the  feed  vefl'el,  which  then  fwells,  and  becomes  a 
kind  of  double  berry:  in  each  part  of  which,  or  in  each  berry, 
is  contained  a  fingle  feed. 

Two  kinds  of  madder  are  mentioned  by  thofe  who  treat  of 
plants :  the  fix  leaved  kind,  and  one  which  has  only  four  at  a 
joint,  but  the  latter  is  not  worth  the  farmer’s  notice.  In  places 
where  the  right  kind  is  cultivated,  there  grow  up  a  number 
of  plants  in  wafiie  places  from  the  fcattered  pieces  of  roots,  and 
perhaps  from  feeds :  thefe  being  fmaller  than  fuch  as  have  cul¬ 
ture,  are  diftinguiflied  as  a  feperate  kind  under  the  name  of 
wild  madder;  but  they  are  the  fame  plant.  Madder  is  a  native 
of  the  eaft,  and  of  fome  parts  of  Europe  ;  but  its  roots  in  the 
wild  ftate  never  arrive  at  perfedfion  for  this  plain  reafon  ;  that 
in  the  latter  condition  they  run  in  a  free,  light,  wrought  ground, 
where  nothing  flops  their  progrefs ;  and  though  they  never 
attain  any  confiderable  thicknefs  they  grow  to  a  vail  length. 


CHAP.  LXXXV. 


Of  the  proper  foil  for  madder. 


H  E  foil  for  madder  fhould  be  deep  and  light.  It  will  get 


A  nourifhment  whether  the  ground  be  richer  or  poorer,  pro¬ 
vided  it  be  not  altogether  barren.  A  black  mould,  fuch  as  is 
common 'in  the  fens,  is  very  proper;  and  is  the  fame  foil  where¬ 
on  they  plant  it  in  Flanders:  A  loamy  foil  that  has  but  little 
clay  in  its  compofition,  is  alfo  very  proper;  or  a  mixture  of 
loam  and  mould,  as  is  common  in  many  parts  about  the  edges 
of  the  fen  countries.  This  plant  would  thrive  excellently  in 
thefe  places;  for  they  have  all  the  advantage  of  the  Flemifli 
grounds;  and  they  are  drier.  The  Flemifii  often  burfi:  their 
roots  by  their  over  moifiure,  or  oCcafion  an  expenfive  manner 
of  dreffiiig  to  prevent  that  accident.  It  is  the  nature  of  the 
root  to  extend  itfelf  in  length,  and  no  art  can  bring  it  to  any 
great  thicknefs ;  therefore  a  depth  of  foil  is  the  mofl;  eflential 
point.  There  are  produced  a  great  many  fide  roots,  which 
fpread  along  under  the  furface  of  the  ground:  thefe  are  the  pro- 
vifion  of  nature,  for  the  nourifhment  of  the  ftalk  and  leaves, 
the  principal  root  taking  almoft  all  the  juices  it  receives  to  its 
owii  nourilhment.  As  the  ftalks  and  leaves  of  this  plant  are  of 
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110  life  or  Value,  it  is  idle  to  provide  for  the  maintaining  them 
in  vigour  at  the  expence  of  the  main  root.  Fhefe  horizontal 
fhoots  never  come  to  any  value,  and  as  they  only  take  that 
nourifhment  which  fhoujd  fupply  the  main  root,  the  proper 
courfe  is  to  deftroy  them. 

This  account  of  madder,  and  of  the  foil  that  fuits  it,  points 
out  a  new  method  of  managing  the  crop  to  advantage.  Of 
all  plants  none  is  fo  perfedly  luited  to  the  horfehoeing  hufban- 
dry.  I'he  foil  is  fuch  as  fuits  thofe  implements;  the  method  of 
horfehoeing  will  moft  effedtualiy  cut  off  the  fliallow  and  horU 
^ontal  roots;  and  as  the  main  roots  are  to  be  encouraged  in 
their  growth  to  the  utmoll,  no  method  of  planting  can  be  fo 
proper  as  that  in  rows  at  a  confiderable  diftance  from  one  ano¬ 
ther,  The  culture  of  this  profitable  fpecies,  has  been  recom¬ 
mended  frequently  and  firongly,  and  has  been  tried  at  different 
times  with  various  fiiccefs,  but  always  with  fome  profit:  we  hope 
therefore  the  farmer  will  be  encouraged,  from  what  has  been 
found  of  the  advantages  of  this  crop,  in  methods  lefs  fuited  to 
its  nature,  to  try  it  in  the  .way  we  propofe ;  in  which  it  cannot 
fail  of  very  well  anfwering  his  care,  expence,  and  trouble; 
and  there  is  a  re^fonable  profpedt  of  his  enriching  himfelf  by  it 
in  a  few  years. 

CHAP.  LXXX  VI. 

Of  the  management  of  the  ground  for  madder, 

Madder  is  to  be  planted  in  the  fpring,  but  the  pre¬ 
paration  of  the  ground  muft  be  undertaken  long  before. 
Let  the  farmer  look  carefully  for  a  field  that  has  a  deep  light 
foil,  of  the  nature  of  thofe  kinds  we  have  mentioned.  In  au¬ 
tumn,  as  foon  as  the  crop  is  off,  let  him  plow  it  up  deeply  and 
thoroughly  with  a  four  coultered  plow.  Let  him  leave  it  in 
this  condition  three  months,  and  then  go  over  it  with  the  fame 
plow  once  again:  this  will  tear  it  up  to  a  great  depth,  and 
thoroughly  break  and  divide  it :  let  him  then  leave  it  to  itfelf 
till  the  end  of  March  :  at  this  time  let  him  look  out  for  fets  in 
fome  of  the  garden  grounds  about  London,  where  a  quantity  of 
madder  is  railed  for  the  lupply  of  Covent  Garden  market,  and 
to  dry  for  the  druggifi:s.  In  the  laft  week  in  March,  let  him 
fend  in  his  four  coultered  plow  again,  fet  to  go  to  the  greatefl: 
depth  it  can.  As  the  ground  has  been  twice  plowed  before,  it 
will  readily  give  way  to  this,  and  the  third  plov/ing  being  well 
and  carefully  managed,  the  wff  ole  field  will  be  turned  up  more 
than  two  fpit  deep,  and  nearly  as  well  wrought  as  by  hand 
with  fpades,  though  at  a  much  fmaller  expence.  The  fets  are 
now  to  be  taken  off  from  the  fides  and  heads  of  the  old  roots, 
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and  the  ground  is  to  be  harrowed  even.  Then  a  line  is  to  be 
drawn  along  near  the  edge,  as  in  the  planting  of  liquorice ;  and 
the  fets  are  to  be  let  into  the  ground  in  the  fame  manner,  at  a 
foot  dihancc  from  one  another. 

When  one  row  is  done,  the  line  Is  to  be  removed  a  foot  and 
half,  and  another  row  planted,  the  fets  in  this  not  being  placed 
oppofite  to  thofe  in  the  other,  but  juft  over  againft  the  middle 
of  the  fpaces  between.  The  line  is  then  to  be  removed  to  the 
diftance  of  five  foot,  and  drawn  ftraight  over  the  ground  as  be¬ 
fore,  and  a  row  of  the  fets  are  to  be  planted  there;  thus  there 
will  be  a  third  row  at  five  foot  diftance  from  the  fecond,  and  at 
fix  and  a  half  from  the  firft:  the  line  is  then  to  be  moved  a- 
gain  one  foot  and  half,  and  another,  being  a  fourth  row,  is  to 
be  planted  oppofite  the  middle  diftances  of  the  laft. 

In  this  manner  the  whole  ground  is  to  be  planted  out.  The 
fets  are  to  ftand  every  where  at  the  fame  diftance  in  the  row,  as 
at  firft  ordered ;  and  the  whole  field  will  be  laid  out  in  double 
rows,  with  five  foot  intervals;  the  fpace  or  partition  between 
one  row  and  another,  of  each  double  row,  being  one  foot  and 
a  half.  When  the  fetts  are  all  in  and  lightly  covered  up,  let 
the  planter  go  over  the  places  where  they  ftand,  with  a  garden 
rake,  and  lay  the  furface  level.  The  beginning  of  April  is  a 
feafon  when  ftiowers  are  feldom  wanting,  but  if  it  fhould  fo 
happen  that  there  are  none,  there  muft  be  the  labour  of  once 
watering  the  fets.  The  beft  time  for  doing  it  is  on  the  third 
day  after  their  planting,  and  when  this  is  done  they  may  be  left 
to  nature. 

CHAP.  LXXXVII. 

Of  managing  the  crop  the  firf  feafon, 

^ I  'HE  plants  will  quickly  appear,  and  weeds  among  them. 

■*'  As  thefe  muft  be  principally  feedlings,  they  will  not  at 
once  over-run  the  proper  growth,  becaufe  that  is  planted  with 
good  roots  ;  fo  that  they  need  not  be  attacked  fo  foon  as  ever 
they  appear ;  but  when  they  have  got  a  little  height,  the  hand 
hoers  muft  be  fent  in  to  clear  the  partitions  between  tow  and 
row,  not  meddling  with  thofe  in  the  five  foot  intervals,  except 
juft  on  the  outfide  of  each  row.  This  muft  be  done  with  care. 
The  inftrudfions  to  be  given  the  hoers  are  thefe.  Firft  to  take 
care  of  the  plants  of  madder,  which  being  fet  regularly,  and 
now  up  at  fome  height,  cannot  v/eli  be  miftaken :  tlie  deftruc- 
tion  but  of  a  few  of  the  plants  where  they  are  fet  feperate,  and 
each  intended  for  a  large  growth,  will  be  a  confiderable  lofs. 
This  being  pointed  out  to  them,  they  are  to  cut  up  all  weeds 
in  the  partitions,  and  break  the  furface  of  the  ground  as  deep 
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as  they  can  with  thofe  inllruments ;  then  they  are  to  clear  away 
between  plant  and  plant  of  the  madder ;  and  thence  advancing 
to  the  outfide  they  are  to  cut  up  the  weeds,  and  break  the 
ground  for  about  a  hoe’s  breadth  all  along  the  rows. 

This  done  the  plants  are  to  be  left  three  weeks,  in  which 
time  they  will  ftrike  very  ftrongly.  The  middle  of  the  large 
intervals  will  then  be  full  of  v/eeds  of  fome  growth.  The 
horfehoe  is  to  be  fent  in,  and  it  is  to  cut  along  the  middle 
of  each  interval,  as  deep  as  it  can  go.  This  will  thoroughly 
deidroy  that  growth  of  weeds,  and  break  the  ground.  The 
weeds  will  be  buried,  and  become  a  kind  of  manure;  and  the 
ends  of  fome  of  the  longeft  fibres  of  the  madder  roots  will  be 
broken  ofF,  and  new  ones  will  confequently  grow  in  great 
quantities  from  them :  there  will  be  a  fine  quantity  of  frefh  earth 
for  thefe  new  roots,  as  alfo  for  what  farther  (hoots  the  others, 
may  make;  and  it  will  be  full  of  nourifhment.  The  main 
downright  roots  are  all  that  are  of  value.  The 'horizontal  or 
fpreading  ones,  that  run  under  the  furface,  are  to  be  confidered 
in  two  lights,  as  they  are  larger  or  as  they  are  fmaller,  for  at 
one  of  thefe  times  they  impoverifh,  but  at  the  other  they  feed 
the  main  roots :  fo  that  at  one  time  they  are  to  be  nourifhed, 
and  at  another  deflroyed.  While  they  are  young  they  are  of 
advantage  to  the  main  root.  This  is  their  condition  in  the  pre- 
fent  inftance,  and  it  is  therefore  we  are  recommending  every 
method  to  feed  and  encreafe  them  ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  we 
fhall  foon  after  take  pains  to  deftroy  them.  The  part  of  the  mad¬ 
der  above  ground,  is  not  fo  large  as  to  demand  any  vaft  quantity 
of  nourifiiment ;  the  root  is  pufhing  downward,  and.  grows 
the  falfer  the  more  it  is  fupplied  by  its  fibres,  and  the  lels  it  is 
drained  by  the  plant  above. 

This  is  the  cafe  at  the  period  of  growth  whereat  the  madder 
is  at  prefent.  The  firft  nourifhment  the  new  planted  roots  take 
in,  goes  to  the  pufliing  fome  fibres  from  themfelves  outward, 
and  a  (iioot  of  (balk  and  leaf  upward.  This  (hoot  takes  up  the 
greater  part  of  the  nourifhment  in  the  firft  days,  but  afterwards 
it  grows  (lower,  and  requires  a  fmaller  proportion  of  what,  is 
drawn.  After  this  there  is  a  period  when  the  main  root  is 
taken  care  of  and  fupplied,  that  it  may  be  able  to  fend  up 
nourifhment  in  abundance  to  the  herb,  when  ripening  its 
flowers  and  feeds.  For  this  purpofe  in  madder  the  long  hori¬ 
zontal  roots  grow  out  every  way  under  the  furface.  Thefe 
fibres  for  which  we  are  nowfo  carefully  providing  by  the  horfehoe, 
are  in  time  to  become  thofe  long  horizontal  or  fide  roots.  At 
prefent  they  are  ferviceable,  for  they  draw  nourifhment  in  vaft 
abur^dance;  which  being  not  demanded  in  that  quantity  by  the 
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plant  in  its  prefent  ftate,  goes  according  to  the  defign  of  natute, 
to  the  feeding  and  enlarging  the  main  roots.  The  prefent 
horfehoeing  has  vaftly  encouraged,  filled,  and  encreafed  them; 
but  the  next  is  to  deftroy  them. 

Some  time  after  this  there  will  be  weeds  again  in  the  parti¬ 
tions,  and  between  plant  and  plant,  the  hand  hoers  mufi:  be 
fent  in  again  to  cut  them  up,  and  the  plants  of  the  madder  be¬ 
ing  kept  clear,  will  have  a  healthy  afpedf,  which  is  very 
eflential  to  the  good  growth  of  the  root.  Some  weeks  after  this, 
when  the  madder  has  grown  to  a  confiderable  fize,  let  the 
horfe  hoe  be  fent  in  the  fecond  time,  with  orders  to  cut  much 
nearer  one  fide,  or  one  row,  alternately:  by  this  means  all 
the  large  horizontal  roots  on  that  fide  will  be  cut  and  broke  off, 
and  only  fmall  ones  wdll  grow  from  the  ends  of  them,  which 
will  tend  to  the  fervice  of  the  main  root  again.  The  hand  hoers 
at  this  laft  time  need  not  hoe  the  outfides  of  all  the  rows,  but 
only  alternately  of  thofe  near  which  the  horfe  hoe  is  not  this 
time  to  come;  for  the  next  hoeing  it  is  to  take  the  others. 
This  infcrument  could  not  be  brought  fo  near  the  rows  while 
they  were  young,  for  fear  of  tearing  up  or  burying  the  plants, 
but  they  are  too  well  eftablifhed  now  to  be  in  any  danger, 
efpecially  as  it  is  done  only  on  one  fide ;  for  the  horfehoe  is  to 
be  carried  along  the  fartheft  fide  of  the  next  interval  all  the  way, 
fo  that  it  never  comes  near  both  fides  of  the  fame  row.  The 
plants  will  thrive  furprifingly,  and  advance  toward  their  flower¬ 
ing.  There  will  need  no  more  handhoeing,  for  they  will  be 
now  of  fuch  a  jftrength,  as  to  deftroy  the  weeds  about  them;  and 
the  next  horfehoeing  will  compleat  the  work  for  the  firft  feafon. 

This  is  to  be  done  when  the  weeds  have  got  fome  head  again 
in  the  intervals.  The  inftrument  is  now  to  be  carried  on  the 
other  fides  of  the  rows  alternately,  fo  that  there  will  have  been 
a  thorough  and  deep  cutting  up  of  the  ground,  near  both  fides 
of  every  double  row.  The  large  horizontal  roots,  which  would 
impoverifti  the  main  root,  are  now  broke  and  cut  off*  on  this 
fide  alfo ;  and  the  main  roots,  which  are  large  and  ftrong,  have 
all  the  advantage  of  nourifhment.  The  flower  and  feed  of  mad¬ 
der  are  ufelefs  ;  and  we  have  feen,  how  greatly  a  plant’s  run¬ 
ning  to  feed  impoveriflies  the  root.  This  didlates  a  new  prac¬ 
tice  in  the  prefent  cafe,  which  is  the  cutting  down  the  plants 
juft  before  they  are  breaking  into  flower.  The  farmer  is  not 
to  cut  them  down  clofe  to  the  ground;  it  is  enough  if  he  ftop 
their  running  to  feed :  therefore  all  he  has  to  do  is  to  cut  them 
off  half  a  foot  below  the  top.  This  will  take  Ob'  all  the  flower 
buds,  and  yet  will  leave  enough  of  the  plant  to  draw  up  a 
quantity  of  fap,  and  keep  nature  in  her  proper  courfe.  By  this 
^  means 
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pieans  a  vaft  quantity  of  rich  juice,  intended  for  the  perfection 
of  the  plant  in  its  ripenefs,  v/ili  go  to  the  mam  root,  and  the 
encreafe  in  that  ufeful  part  will  be  furprifing.  The  talks  will 
ihoot  out  fide  branches  and  grow  ftroiig  and  bufhy.  Some  of 
thefe  will  flower.  But  the  few  flov/ers  that  grow  upon  thefe 
fhoots  are  not  like  the  full  flowering  of  the  whole  growth,  they 
will  do  no  harm,  and  are  not  worth  regarding. 

The  firfl:  fummer  will  thus  pafs,  and  the  plants  not  having 
drawn  a  vafl:  deal  of  nouriftiment  upwards,  the  roots  will  be 
greatly  ftrengthened  and  encreafed.  All  that  is  to  be  done 
afterwards  is  in  the  fame  manner  to  promote  the  growth  of  the 
root,  during  the  reft  of  the  time  it  is  to  remain  in  the  ground, 
which  is  the  next  autumn.  A  crop  of  madder,  though  it  re¬ 
main  but  eighteen  months  in  the  ground,  is  to  be  accounted  by 
the  farmer  as  a  two  years  ftandard,  becaufe  the  preparation  of 
the  land  takes  up  the  other  fix  months.  In  the  ufual  way 
when  the  roots  are  taken  up  for  fale,  another  piece  of  land  is  to 
be  fought  out  for  the  next  crop ;  but  in  the  method  we  have 
propofed,  the  fame  piece  of  ground  may  raife  madder  for  ever; 
and  will  be  litter  for  it  than  any  other  could. 

CHAP.  LXXXVIIE 

Of  manafng  a  crop  of  madder  the  fecond  feafon, 

All  the  winter  fucceeding  the  firft  fummers  growth,  the 
ground  is  to  lie  quiet :  in  fpring,  a  fortnight  before  the 
plants  begin  to  fhoot,  a  horfe  hoe  iLould  be  fent  in  to  cut  a 
deep  furrow  in  the  center  of  every  large  interval,  and  the  hand 
hoers  to  deftroy  thofe  weeds  that  rife  in  the  partitions.  After 
this  there  will  be  no  more  care  needful  about  them,  but  the  in¬ 
tervals  will  have  weeds,  and  fhould  be  horfehoedjuft  as  in  the 
preceding  fumrner.  This  is  to  be  done  in  the  fame  manner 
as  the  flrft  feafon. 

Autumn,  when  the  plants  wither,  is  thp  time  to  take  up  the 
roots,  this  muft  be  done  with  care,  for  the  more  they  are  broke 
in  the  ground  the  more  of  them  is  loft.  The  regular  method 
of  planting  them  is  of  great  ufe,  for  the  people  employed  to  take 
them  up  know  where  to  look  for  them  one  by  one,  and  where 
they  may,  and  where  they  may  not,  work  about  them.  When 
they  are  all  taken  up  they  muft  be  cleaned  from  dirt,  and  after 
a  quantity  of  fine  fets  are  feperated  for  a  new  plantation,  the  reft 
are  to  be  dried  for  fale.  The  dyer  will  be  a  ready  purchafer, 
nor  needs  the  hufbandman  fear  to  overftock  the  market.  The 
rife  of  the  root  is  to  die  reds  and  purples,  and  as  an  ingredient 
in  many  other  colours:  and  the  quantity  imported  annually  from 
Flanders,  Germany,  and  Holland,  araounts  tQ  fifteen,  twenty, 
or  twenty  five  thoufand  pounds.  CHAP. 
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CHAP.  LXXXIX. 

Of  planting  a  fecond  crop  of  madder > 

^T^HE  hufbandman  may  reafonably  promife  himfelf  much 
larger  advantages  from  the  fecond  crop,  becaufe  he  will 
have,  I.  Experience  and  knowledge  in  its  management.  2.  A 
better  fupply  of  fets;  and,  3.  A  fourth  part  more  time  for  their 
growth.  In  the  fetting  out  fix  months  were  neceffary  for  prp-? 
paring  the  ground  ;  but  the  land  is  now  ready;  the  five  foot  in^? 
tervals  have  been  long  in  a  ftate  of  fallow  ;  and  they  are  ready 
to  receive  the  new  plantation.  In  the  beginning  of  October  the 
ground  is  clear,  and  the  fets  are  taken  from  the  old  roots. 
While  thefe  are  preparing  for  the  ground,  let  the  ground  begot 
ready  for  them. 

The  method  of  planting  is  to  be  the  fame  as  at  firft,  in  double 
rows,  with  a  foot  and  half  partition  between  the  two,  and  with  a  five 
foot  interval  between  pair  and  pair  of  them.  The  rows  are  nowto 
be  planted  in  the  middle  of  the  former  intervals;  and  the  places 
w^here  they  flood  before,  will  become  the  middles  of  fo  many 
new  intervals  ;  and  thefe  enjoying  a  fallow  of  two  years,  with 
frequent  tillage  during  the  whole  time,  while  the  new  planta¬ 
tion  is  growing,  they  will  after  that  be  in  a  condition  of  a  new 
crop,  and  fo  on  from  feafon  to  feafon ;  the  fame  field  by  this 
management  being  enabled  to  bear  the  fame  produce  for  ever. 
While  the  pickers  are  felecSIing  the  finefl:  and  ftrongefl  fets,  let 
the  four  coulfered  plow  be  again  fent  into  the  ground.  It  is  to 
tear  up  the  middle  of  each  interval,  and  is  to  be  followed  by 
the  harrow.  By  that  time  the  ground  is  thus  wrought,  the  fets 
will  be  ready,  and  the  fooner  they  are  let  in  the  better. 
Thefe  will  be  fuch  in  firength  and  goodnefs,  as  it  would  be  im- 
poffible  to  obtain  by  purchafe,  and  they  will  ftrike  immediately. 
The  lines  are  to  be  drawn  as  for  the  firfi:  plantation,  and  the 
fets  let  in  with  the  fame  care.  They  will  have  time  to  flrength- 
en  themfelves  for  the  following  winter,  and  will  be  fo  rooted 
and  fixed  in  the  ground  by  the  fucceeding  fpring,  that  they  will 
fhoot  in  a  manner  not  to  be  expedled  from  a  fpring  plantation. 
The  ground  will  be  now  much  better  than  at  firfi,  becaufe  it 
has  been  continually  turned  and  new  broke  during  the  growth 
of  the  other  crop :  and  as  the  weeds  were  always  defiroyed 
In  their  firfi  growth,  the  whole  foil  is  full  of  nourifliment. 

The  madder  being  planted,  is  to  be  managed  as  the  firfi  crop  : 
it  is  to  be  taken  up  two  years  after  planting,  and  it  will  be  found 
vafily  preferable  to  the  other.  Some  who  have  raifed  madder, 
propofe  keeping  it  three  years  in  the  ground ;  but  they  certainly 
had  not  fairly  tried  the  difference.  The  roots  will  gain  fome- 

thing 
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thing  the  third  year,  but  not  comparable  to  the  difadvantage  of 
thelofs  of  a  whole  year’s  time;  neither  are  they  always  good. 

CHAP.  XC. 

Of  the  preparing  madder  root  for  fals. 

There  are  different  ways  of  managing  the  root  when 
taken  up ;  and  different  forms  in  which  it  is  brought  to 
market:  But  we  advife  the  farmer  to  think  of  nothing  more 
than  plainly  drying  it,  and  felling  it  entire  :  at  leaif  at  firil.  It 
may  be  very  well  dried  in  a  hop  kiln,  with  a  little  hre  ;  and  it 
will  always  fell  in  that  ftate.  The  other  methods  of  managing 
it  are  by  ifripping  off  the  outer  rind,  then  the  fecond  bark,  and 
fo  felling  it  in  the  three  forms,  of  the  rind,  the  flelh,  and  the 
iSbre  :  it  may  be  in  either  of  thefe  Rates  ground,  and  fold  in  the 
condition  of  powder.  For  all  thefe  purpofes  labourers  may  ea- 
Jily  be  had  from  the  countries  where  the  raifmg  of  madder  is 
common  5  and  they  will  foon  let  the  owner  into  the  manual 
operation.  Let  him  firR  raife  his  madder  as  we  have  Riewn, 
and  fell  it  plainly  dried  3  and  after  that,  let  him  get  proper  peo¬ 
ple  to  fuperintend  and  manage  the  feveral  operations  in  pre¬ 
paring  the  root  for  more  advantageous  fale  ;  always  having  an 
eye  over  the  work  himfelf,  and  making  it  his  chief  care  to  get 
into  the  fecret  of  the  feveral  practices.  If  he  omits  this,  he 
will  lie  at  the  mercy  of  his  fervants,  which  is  a  miferable  as 
•well  as  hazardous  fituation, 

WeRiaiihere  add,  the  terms  by  which  madder  is  called  in 
its  feveral  Rates,  according  to  thefe  ways  of  preparation  ;  and 
tlie  method  at  large  in  which  they  are  manufa<Rured.  There  is 
more  in  it  than  can  well  be  conveyed  in  words,  for  thefe  ma¬ 
nual  operations  are  to  be  learned  like  trades,  by  pradlice,  not 
from  defcription  ;  but  enough  may  be  faid  to  explain  the  feve¬ 
ral  kinds  and  forms.  When  the  root  is  only  taken  out  of  the 
ground  cleaned  from  the  earth  that  hangs  about  it,  and  dried, 
and  in  that  Rate  oRered  to  fale,  it  is  called  madder  in  the  branch. 
A  great  deal  is  brought  from  Flanders  in  this  condition,  and 
cur  people  are  very  willing  to  purchafe  it :  but  as  this  is  the 
leaR  profitable  management,  this  branch  madder  is  brought 
principally  from  thofe  places  where  the  trade  is  leaR  under- 
Rood,  or  where  they  want  hands  or  engines  for  the  managing 
it  according  to  the  other  ways. 

The  firR  management  after  this  affords  three  fpecies.  In 
order  to  the  preparing  thefe,  the  root  muR  firR  be  dried  to 
a  certain  degree  :  then  its  feveral  parts  feparating  eafily,  they 
ftrip  off  firR  the  outer  Ikin  or  rind,  and  next  the  fleRiy  part, 
leaving  the  pith  or  central  matter  bare  and  entire,  Thefe  they 

lay 
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lay  in  three  heaps,  and  diftinguifh  by  three  names.  The  firft^ 
which  is  only  the  outer  rind,  is  coarfer  and  fouler  than  the  reft, 
this  they  call  mull  madder  ;  the  fecond  is  firm  and  beautiful  : 
from  its  running  into  quills  when  it  comes  off*  entire,  which  have 
around  opening  at  the  ends,  they  call  this  Letter  o  madder,  and 
fometimes  Number  o  madder,  or  plainly  O  madder  5  the  third 
parcel,  which  is  the  entire  pith  of  the  root,  and  is  of  a  paler 
colour  than  the  reft,  they  call  Crop  madder. 

Thefe  with  the  plain  root  are  four  kinds  of  madder  for  fale, 
and  thefe  are  in  reality  all  the  differences,  except  the  reducing 
it  to  powder  ;  but  as  different  kinds  according  to  thefe  diftinc- 
tions  may  be,  and  are  reduced  to  this  condition,  they  are  called 
by  various  rfames.  The  ground  madder  is  principally  of  two 
kinds  ;  it  is  either  the  whole  root  dried,  which  they  call  branch 
madder  ground  to  powder ;  or  it  is  the  middle  part,  called  num¬ 
ber  o  madder.  When  the  entire  root  is  ground,  it  is  ufiially 
fold  under  the  name  of  bunch  madder ;  and  w^hen  the  number 
o  madder  is  ground,  its  name  is  loofe  madder.  Thefe  are  the 
terms  5  which  the  cultivator  of  madder  will  now  eafily  under- 
ftand.  It  is  not  effential  to  him  to  follow  thefe  feveral  practices, 
but  he  will  find  it  profitable.  He  may  always  find  a  ready 
market  for  the  entire  root  dried,  which  is  what  the  purchafer 
knows  under  the  name  of  madder  in  the  branch  ;  and  without 
concerning  himfelf  farther,  may  thus  make  fuch  a  profit  as  will 
furprize  the  unacquainted  with  thefe  things  to  hear  it  named. 

CHAP.  XCL 

Of  teafiL 

HIS  is  an  herb  railed  for  the  woollen  manufacSIure  :  and 
-*■  for  this  reafon  while  the  woollen  manufadfure  continues  fo 
important  as  it  is  to  England,  it  will  be  worth  the  farmer’s  while 
to  be  acquainted  with  it ;  and,  according  to  the  nature  of  his 
fituation,  and  the  demand,  to  cultivate  it,  Teafil  may  be 
railed  in  any  place  ;  but  it  is  of  cumberfome  carriage  ;  there¬ 
fore  he  rnuft  be  very  imprudent,  who  fets  about  to  cultivate  it 
at  a  diftance  from,  the  places  where  it  is  ufed,  becaufe  nothing 
need  prevent  thofe  from  doing  it  who  are  upon  the  fpot ;  but  to 
fuch  as  are,  it  proves  on  many  occafions  a  profitable  grov/th.  It 
does  not  require  the  beft  of  the  farmer’s  ground  ;  and  it  de¬ 
mands  very  little  trouble  ;  for  after  it  is  once  up,  it  is  too  ftfono; 
for  weeds. 

For  thefe  reafons,  he  will  find  it  may  be  often  his  intereft  to 
raife  it  in  the  cloathing  countries.  Teafil  is  one  of  thofe  plants 
which  fhew  moft  obvioufty  the  effects  of  culture.  W e  fee  things 
railed  to  a  perfection  in  gardens,  which  they  never  attain  in  their 

wild 
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wild  ftate  :  but  we  have  feldom  the  opportunities  of  comparing 
one  with  the  other.  In  the  teafil  they  are  always  before  us. 
What  we  call  wild  teafil  in  the  hedges,  is  the  fame  with  that 
the  farmer  is  to  raife  for  the  ufe  of  the  clothier,  excepting  the 
difference  from  culture,  and  they  may  always  be  viewed  toge¬ 
ther  to  fee  what  that  is.  The  heads  of  the  cultivated  teafil  are 
raifed  to  a  perfedlion  thofe  of  the  wild  kind  never  reach,  and 
on  that  change  depends  entirely  their  ufe  in  the  manufadlure. 

The  common  teafil  is  known  by  its  tall  flalk,  and  great  rough 
heads  ;  we  fhall  thejefore  coniine  our  defeription  to  that  plant 
as  improved  by  culture.  The  manured  teafil  grows  to  the 
height  of  ten  foot,  and  is  a  robuft,  {lately,  and  very  regular 
plant.  The  root  is  long,  thick,  and  white.  The  ftalk  is  firm^  • 
and  of  a  pale  colour,  and  armed  with  prickles.  The  leaves 
from  the  root  are  very  large,  long,  and  of  a  bright  green,  and 
are  full  of  fharp  flrorig  prickles.  Thofe  on  the  flalk  are  of  the 
fame  fliape  :  they  grov/  In  pairs,  and  joining  one  another  at  the 
bottom,  they  furround  it,  forming  a  kind  of  bafon  about  it, 
which  holds  at  all  times  a  great  deal  of  water  catched  from  the 
dews  and  rains.  Thefe  leaves,  like  the  lower  ones,  are  full  of 
fharp  prickles.  Toward  the  top  of  the  ftalk  rife  feveral 
branches,  and  thefe  divide  again  into  others  near  their  extre¬ 
mities  ;  and  at  the  top  of  every  divifion  there  grows  a  large 
rough  head,  as  big  as  a  man’s  fill,  and  of  a  fomewhat  oblong 
form.  This  refembles  the  head  of  the  common  wild  teahl,  but 
is  bigger ;  and  as  it  is  covered  in  both  kinds  with  a  kind  of 
fmall  tough  prickles,  thefe  which  ftand  nearly  ftrait  in  the  wild, 
all,  bend  downward  in  form  of  hooks,  in  the  ^manured  teafil. 
By  that  circumftance  it  is  the  head  is  fo  fit  for  the  fervice  of  the 
clothier  :  it  becomes  a  kind  of  natural  inflrument  for  the  dref- 
fing  of  cloth,  which  for  the  number,  difpofition,  toughnefs, 
and  fpringynefs  of  its  hooks,  exceeds  any  thing  that  can  be 
made  by  art. 

Thefe  heads  contain  the  flowers,  and  feeds  of  the  plant# 
Each  of  the  flowers  has  its  particular  cup,  but  that  is  very  fmail, 
and  Hands  upon  the  rudiment  of  the  feed.  The  flower  is  fmall 
and  hollow,  it  is  a  kind  of  tube,  confifling  of  a  Angle  leaf,  di¬ 
vided  into  four  fegments  at  the  edge,  the  upper  one  a  little  lar¬ 
ger  than  the  others.  In  the  centre  rife  four  filaments  :  they  are 
very  flender,  and  are  longer  than  the  flower,  fo  that  they  hang 
out ;  and  each  of  thefe  has  an  incumbent  little  head,  or  button, 
containing  the  dull  which  is  to  impregnate  the  feed.  From  the 
top  of  the  rudiment  of  the  feed,  and  in  the  centre  of  thefe  fi¬ 
laments  rifes  the  flyle  of  the  flower  :  at  the  top  of  v/hich  alfo 
is  a  button  pierced  for  the  reception  of  that  dull,  and  the  con¬ 
veying 
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veyino-of  it  to  the  ripening  feeds  :  one  of  which  follows  every 
flowetj,  iind  is  of  a  longifh  fhape.  t 


CHAP.  XCIL 

Of  the  proper  foil  for  teafil^  and  its  culture. 


know  In  what  foil  teafil  will  befl  fucceed,  the  method 
is  to  fee  where  it  grows  wild.  It  will  live  in  this  ftate  al- 
moil  on  any  ground,  but  it  never  is  feen  to  thrive  fo  well  as 
when  it  chances  to  ftand  on  a  clay,  among  which  there  are 
fome  ftones.  If  the  farmer  who  refides  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  a  cloth  country,  have  a  piece  of  ftony,  clayey  ground,  which 
is  fit  for  little  elfe,  and  is  fcarce  worth  the  charge  of  manure, 
let  him  fow  it  with  teafil :  he  will  be  at  no  other  expence  than 
a  couple  of  good  plowings,  and  he  will  have  a  crop  that  will 
bring  him  a  much  larger  profit  than  he  could  make  any  other 
way  from  fuch  a  piece  of  land,  without  a  great  deal  of  drelfing 
and  expence. 

There  is  not  any  plant  whofe  culture  Is  lefs  underftood,  tho^ 
nothing  is  fo  eafy.  Moft  advife  fowing  it  in  fpring,  and  confe- 
quently  a  great  deal  of  trouble  in  weeding ;  and  fome  allow  it 
tvvo  years  growth  upon  the  land.  The  courfe  of  nature  in  the 
grov/th  of  the  wild  plant  is  this.  The  heads  ripen  in  July,  the. 
feeds  fall  out,  and  take  root  in  the  ground ;  they  fhoot  up 
large  leaves  which  ftand  through  the  winter,  and  in  fpring  the 
flalk  rifes  in  the  midft  of  them  ;  which  toward  the  end  of  fum- 
/iner  flowers,  and  is  in  its  perfedllon.  If  teafil  be  fown  in 
fpring,  weeds  will  rife  with  it,  and  mufl:  be  hoed  up,  becaufe 
they  grow  quick  at  that  time  ;  but  in  autumn  they  are  not  fb 
numerous,  nor  of  fo  quick  growth,  and  therefore  the  plant  will 
get  the  better  of  them.  This  is  more  the  cafe,  becaufe  of  the 
natural  foil  of  the  teafil,  which  being  clayey,  is  one  wherein 
few  weeds  grow,  and  thofe  not  vigoroufly.  On  this  depends 
the  proper  culture,  which  we  fhall  therefore  diredf  the  farmer 
to  obferve  in  the  following  manner. 

A  clayey  and  ftony  foil  is  heft  ;  but  an  abfolute  day  will  do. 
Let  him  begin  the  preparation  of  it  in  autumn,  as  early  as  he 
can  :  becaule  the  quicker  the  feed  is  got  in,  the  more  ftrength 
it  will  have  in  the  fhoot  before  winter.  As  foon  as  the  ground 
is  clear,  let  it  be  plowed  deeply  with  the  four  coultered  plow  : 
after  this  let  it  be  torn  to  pieces  with  the  great  harrow ;  and 
when  it  has  lain  a  few  days,  let  it  be  plowed  deeply  again  ; 
this  iaft  plowing  Is  to  be  followed  by  another  harrowing,  and 
then  it  is  ready  for  fowing.  While  the  land  is  in  this  prepara¬ 
tion,  let  the  farmer  feek  out  for  feed,  and  let  him  take  efpeciai 
-€are  that  it  be  found  and  new.  The  quantity  to  be  allowed  is, 

a  peck 
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a  peck  to  an  acre  ;  and  it  is  to  be  fown  by  hand,  and  harrowed 
inf  The  ground  may  then  be  left  entirely  to  itfelf  till  the  plants 
are  up,  and  then  there  will  require  only  one  hoeing  with  the 

hand  hoe  for  the  whole  bufinefs.  ,  n  n  i  v/- 

When  they  are  of  fuch  a  fize  that  the  Itrongelt  may  be  dif- 
tinauiflied  from  the  pooreft,  let  the  hoers  be  fent  in.  They 
muft  deftroy  the  few  weeds  there  are,  and  thin  the  plants,  cut¬ 
ting  up  the  weakeft  and  leaving  the  moft  promifmg,  at  about  a 
foot  and  a  half  diftance.  This  hoeing  will  difpofe  the  ground 
to  receive  the  dews  and  rains  ;  and  the  remaining  warmth  of 
the  weather  and  following  fhowers,  will  invigorate  the  roots, 
fo  that  the  leaves  will  grow  larger  till  they  meet,  and  cover  the 
whole  field :  after  this  no  weeds  can  rife ;  they  will  keep  the 
ground  moifi,  and  by  that  means  nourifh  the  roots :  in  fpring 
the  fialks  will  rife,  one  in  the  center  of  each  clufter  of  leaves, 
they  will  grow  of  themfelves  in  their  natural  manner,  and  to¬ 
ward  the  end  of  July  will  be  full  of  heads.  This  is  the  time 
of  gathering  them,  and  it  is  to  be  done  by  cutting  and  tying 
them  up  in  middling  bundles.  Thefe  bundles  are  what  they 
call  ftaves  of  teafil,  and  they  require  nothing  more  than  to  be 
dried,  in  order  for  ufe.  If  the  weather  be  fair,  the  farmer 
needs  take  no  more  care  than  to  fet  up  the  bundles  in  the  field  : 
if  there  be  rain  he  mull  houfe  them,  and  dry  them  with  a  lit¬ 
tle  more  trouble.  The  common  produce  is  about  a  hundred 
and  fifty,  or  two  hundred  bundles  to  an  acre  ;  and  at  the  poor- 
eft  rate  they  are  a  profitable  crop  for  fuch  land. 

The  greateft  part  of  the  teafil  railed  in  England,  is  In  York- 
Ihire,  and  in  Effex.  Thofe  who  fow  in  fpring,  muft  do  it  in 
the  fame  manner,  but  the  other  way,  except  under,  very  parti¬ 
cular  circumftances,  is  greatly  preferable.  If  any  chufe  to  cul¬ 
tivate  this  plant  in  the  drill  and  horfehoeing  way,  there  is  no 
doubt  but  it  will  anfwer  very  well,  for  nothing  can  furnifh  it 
fo  plentifully  with  nouriftiment ;  and  in  that  way  alfo  the  fur- 
face  of  the  ground  would  not  be  at  any  time  fo  perfectly  co¬ 
vered  by  the  leaves  as  it  is  in  the  other,  becaufe  the  middle  part 
of  the  broad  intervals  would  certainly  be  free.  The  beft  prac¬ 
tice  in  this  way  would  be  to  plant  it  in  double  rows,  with  two 
foot  partitions,  and  five  foot  intervals  between  pair  and  pair  of 
rows.  The  number  of  plants  would  be  lefs  upon  an  acre,  but 
probably  the  number  of  heads  would  be  greater,  becaufe  each 
plant  being  fo  well  nouriftied  would  afford  more,  and  they 
would  be  bettrr  in  their  kind. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP.  XCIII. 

Of  anifeed,  , 

WE  receive  anifeed  from  the  Levant,  vi^here  it  is  cultivated^ 
in  the  Greek  iflands,  and  fome  other  places  ;  but  it  may 
be  raifed  at  home.  Not  only  we  are  remifs  in  this  article,  but 
other  nations,  for  the  world  is  in  a  manner  fupplied  from  thofe 
few  places.  Not  only  reafon  and  the  little  experience  we  have 
in  gardens,  fhew  the  plant  will  live  with  us  ;  but  the  more  full 
and  perfedl  experience  of  the  fields  where  It  has  been  fown,  and  ' 
has  come  up,  and  grown  to  a  perfect  maturity. 

The  plant  which  produces  this  feed,  and  is  called  the  anife, 
is  not  unlike  parfley  in  its  manner  ^f  growth.  It  grov/s  to 
two  foot  and  a  half  in  height.  The  root  is  long  and  white, 

,  but  there  is  a  great  deal  of  difference  in  the  fliape  of  the  leaves, 
thofe  from  the  roots  are  compofed  of  roundifh  parts,  and  thofe 
on  the  ftalk  are  more  divided  ;  ’tis  thefe  latter  that  have  moft 
the  afpedl  of  parfley,  and  they  are  of  a  pale,  colour.  The  tufts 
<  of  flowers  are  moderately  large,  but  the  feparate  flowers  are 
fmall,  they  are  white,  and  are  fucceeded  each  by  two  feeds 
which  grow  together.  The  whole  tuft  of  flowers,  which  is 
what  is  called  an  umbell,  has  no  furrounding  leaves  as  thofe 
of  many  other  kinds  have  ;  and  the  feparate  flowers  whereof  it 
is  compofed,  have  fcarce  any  viflble  cup.  Each  flower  confifls 
of  five  little  leaves,  which  are  of  an  oval  figure,  and  bend 
backward  :  in  the  center  rife  five  filaments,  each  having  at  its 
top  a  little  head  or  button;  among  thefe  grows  a  fingle  filament, 
divided  into  two  at  the  upper  part.  This  is  the  ftyle  of  the 
flower,  it  grows  upon  the  rudiment  of  the  fruit,  which  is  com-, 
pofed  of  two  feeds  joined  clofe  together,  which  ripen  and  fepa-> 
rate  when  the  flower  is  fallen. 

CHAP.  XCI\^. 

Of  the  cultivation  of  anifeed. 

An  I S  E  is  to  be  Town  in  fpring,  but  the  ground  mufl:  be 
well  prepared  for  it  beforehand.  Therefore  let  the  farmer 
who  intends  to  raife  it,  look  out  for  a  piece  of  ground  during 
the  fummer,  that  he  may  go  to  work  upon  it  in  autumn.  The 
proper  foil  is  a  dry  rich  loam  ;  fuch  a  one  as  has  a  good  deal  of 
fand,  but  little  clay,  and  a  good  quantity  of  fine  mould  in  its 
compofition.  The  heft  fituation  is  in  a  warm  valley,  where 
the  place  is  fheltered  by  hedges,  and  is  not  in  the  way 
of  wet. 

Such  a  piece  of  ground  being  chofen,  let  it  be  well  plowed 
up  in  autumn,  and  a  quantity  of  half  rotted  dung  ftrewed  ovet 
•  VoL.  III.  Q.  it. 
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it.  Let  the  plowing  be  repeated  two  or  three  times  between 
that  and  fpring,  that  the  manure  may  be  well  mixed  ;  and  then 
let  it  all  be  harrowed  fine,  and  fmooth  as  a  border  in  a  garden. 
It  is  then  in  a  condition  to  be  fowed ;  but  the  weather  mufi:  be 
watched.  Anife  is  a  quick  growing  plant,^  fo  that  it  need  not 
be  hurried  into  the  ground  :  the  danger  is  that  of  the  cold 
rains,  which  fometimes  fall  early  in  this  feafon,  and^it  may  be 
eafily  guarded  againft  thefe,  by  keeping  the  feed  out  of  the 
ground  till  that  period  is  over.  Writers  talk  of  the  great  ten- 
dernefs  of  anife,  and  the  difficulty  of  raifing  it :  but  it  is  all 
owing  to  their  having  fown  it  too  early.  Thpy  direct  Febru¬ 
ary,  whereas  it  will  fucceed  very  well  if  fown  in  April. 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  raifing  anife  in  England,  and  little 
hazard,  unlefs  what  rifes  from  ignorance  :  this  is  worth  fearch- 
ing  to  the  bottom,  becaufe  it  may  prove  a  very  valuable  com¬ 
modity  :  the  price  is  not  great  as  we  import  it,  but  when  we 
confider  the  vaft  quantity  of  feed  which  all  thefe  plants  bear, 
we  fiiall  find  that  it  will  amount  to  a  very  confiderable  value 
from  an  acre. 

The  farmer  is  to  fee  that  he  get  good  feed,  the  foundnefs  is 
one  great  article,  and  the  frefiinefs  another.  Let  him  be  very 
careful  in  examining  the  feed  he  buys ;  its  weight  and  clean- 
nefs  are  tokens  of  its  being  found,  and  the  brightnefs  of  its  co¬ 
lour  fhews  beft  its  being  new.  The  feed  is  to  be  fown  fpa- 
rmgly  ;  and  when  it  is  come  up,  it  is  to  be  hoed  by  the  hand 
hoe,  the  hoers  cutting  up  weeds,  and  thinning  the  plant  to  a- 
bout  fix  inches  difiance. 

In  this  condition  they  are  to  ftand  till  they  have  flowered, 
and  the  feed  is  ripened,  and  the  time  for  gathering  them  is 
jufi  when  it  begins  to  harden.  The  beft  way  of  gathering  this 
crop  is  by  pulling  up  the  plants  :  for  they  root  very  flightly. 
After  this  they  are  to  be  houfed,  that  they  may  dry  without 
W'afte,  and  the  feed  is  then  to  be  thraihed  off  for  fale. 

CHAP.  XCV. 

Of  caraway  feed. 

II I  ^  ff^d  is  as  well  known  as  anife,  and  grows  upon  a 
plant  fomewhat  refembling  it.  It  may  be  cultivated  in 
England^  in  the  fame  manner,  blit  with  lefs  charge  and  hazard, 
for  it  is^  nardier  ;  and  yields  the  greater  advantage,  as  it  does 
not  perifii  ivhen  the  firft  quantity  of  feed  is  ripened,  but  lives 
^everal  years.  The  caraway  plant  is  four  foot  high  ;  the  root 
IS  long  and  white,  and  is  of  a  pleafant  tafte.  The  leaves  are 
large  and  very  finely  divided.  The  ftalk  grows  up  in  the  midft 
of  thefe,  and  is  hollow,  ftriated  on  the  furface,  and  divided  in¬ 
to 
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to  a  great  many  branches.  On  thefe  ftand  leaves  like  thofe 
that  rife  from  the  robt,  only  fmaller,  all  divided  into  very  nar¬ 
row  and  fine  parts  :  at  the  tops  of  the  branches  grow  tufts  or 
umbells  of  white  fiowers  ;  after  which  come  the  feeds,  grow- 
ins:  two  together.  The  whole  tuft  has  no  leaves  about  its  bot- 
tom,  nor  have  the  fmgle  flowers  any  cup,  except  fo  fmall 
one  as  is  fcarce  obfervable.  There  are  two  or  three  other  kinds 
of  the  caraway  plant,  named  by  writers  on  botany  ;  but  only 
the  common  fort,  which  we  have  here  defcribed,  is  worth  the 
hufbandman’s  notice. 

The  proper  foil  for  raifing  it  is  a  deep,  rich,  mellow  earth, 
the  more  like  garden  ground  the  better.  If  there  be  fome 
fand  among  it,  provided  not  in  too  large  a  quantity,  it  is  not 
the  worfe,  wherefore  a  rich  loam  will  do.  This  land  fliould 
be  plowed  in  autumn,  and  again  in  the  beginning  of  February : 
a  week  after  this  it  is  to  be  harrowed,  and  then  it  is  ready  for 
flowing.  Let  the  farmer  fee  he  buys  fuch  feed  as  is  found  and 
good.  The  quantity  is  feven  pound  to  an  acre.  When  this 
is  fown  as  evenly  as  can  be,  it  is  to  be  harrowed  In,  and  then 
left  to  fhoot. 

When  the  plants  are  three  inches  high,  the  hoers  are  to  be 
fent  into  the  ground,  but  they  muft,  both  in  this  and  anife, 
be  well  inftructed  in  the  appearance  of  thq,  plants,  which  other- 
wife  they  will  be  very  apt  to  cut  up  among  the  weeds.  They 
muft  hoe  up  the  weeds,  and  thin  the  plants  where  they  are  too 
'  thick,  cutting  up  the  pooreft,  and  leaving  the  others  at  eight 
inches  diftance.  The  plants  will  thrive  after'it  in  a  furprifing 
manner,  and  they  may  be,  for  the  reft  of  the  fummer,  left  to 
themfelves,  for  they  v/ill  get  ftrength  before  a  new  crop  of 
weeds  can  rife.  The  crop  is  not  to  be  expedled  the  firft  fum-» 
mer.  Some  of  the  plants  will  run  up  to  feed,  and  if  fo  ma¬ 
ny  do  as  are  worth  cutting,  it  may  be  done,  but  often  ftis  o- 
therwife :  the  farmer  muft  not  lay  his  account  to  have  a  crop 
the  flrft  year.  The  field  is  to  lie  the  whole  winter  untouched  : 
in  fpring  it  is  to  be  hoed  again,  and  the  fame  in  Auguft,  and 
foon  after  this  laft  hoeing  the  feed  will  ripen.  There  will  be 
a  large  crop,  and  the  fame  for  .three  or  four  fucceeding  years, 
which  is  to  be  cut  up,  dried,  and  thraihed  for  fale. 

Having  thus  treated  of  the  feveral  particulars  under  this  de¬ 
nomination,  we  fhall  give  a  few  general  chapters  on  the  great 
article  of  fowing,  and  with  that  clofe  the  account  of  tillage  and 
its  objedfs, 

0.2  CHAP. 
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CHAP.  XCVL 

Of  f owing, 

IN  fowing  two  things  are  to  be  confidered,  the  nature  of 
feed,  and  the  temper  of  the  ground.  Some  kinds  of  feed 
will  bear  wet,  others  will  be  injured  by  it;  and  fome  land  is 
Httell:  for  fowing  when  wet,  other  kinds  when  dry.  It  is  a  rule 
among  the  gardeners  to  fow  dry  and  fet  wet,  but  this  will  not 
hold  altogether  with  the  hufbandman.  His  fields  are  a  larger 
garden,  and  he  mufi;  not  be  confined  to  fuch  narrow  rules.  The 
temper  of  the  ground  proper  for  fowing,  depends  upon  its  na¬ 
tural  condition  ;  all  lands  fhould  have  fome  molfture  when  fown, 
but  the  drieft  fhould  have  moft.  A  land  naturally  moifi:  may  be 
fown  in  any  weather,  but  dry  foils  may  be  fown  in  weather 
that  is  very  w^et,  provided  the  feed  will  bear  wet.  Wheat  muffc 
be  fowed  when  the  earth  is  moifi:.  It  can  hardly  be  too  wet, 
for  this  feed  not  only  will  bear  moifture,  but  requires  it :  on  the 
contrary,  rye  cannot  bear  it. 

Farmers  obferve  the  feafon  for  fowing,  and  when  that  is 
come,  get  in  their  wheat  be  the  weather  what  it  will,  for  this 
reafon  it  fometimes  will  lie  fix  weeks  in  the  ground  without 
any  vifible  fhoot.  The  firfi:  good  rains  bring  it  up,  if  they 
come  in  time :  if  not  there  is  but  a  poor  appearance,  for  often 
the  greatefi:  part  will  fpoil  with  fo  long  lying  in  the  earth.  Let 
our  farmer  in  this,  as  in  all  other  things,  follow  reafon  and  ex¬ 
perience,  rather  than  a  blind  cufiom.  Let  him  ufe  the  common 
feafon,  if  the  common  weather  happen  in  it ;  if  not  let  him  flay 
beyond  that  time.  Thofe  who  fixed  the  feafon  of  fowing 
wheat,  did  it  becaufc  rains  ufually  fall  at  that  feafon ;  if  any 
year  it  fo  happens  that  they  do  not,  let  him  wait  till  they  do  : 
he  will  thus  better  obferve  the  fenfe  of  the  rule,  than  thofe  who 
flick  to  the  day. 

Wheat  is  not  the  only  kind  that  requires  moiilure  :  but  mofi: 
feeds  fucceed  very  well ;  nay,  many  of  them  befi:  without  it. 
Black  oats  require  as  much  as  wheat,  therefore  let  the  farmer 
never  fow  them  but  in  fuch  a  feafon :  barley  does  very  well  in 
a  dry  time,  and  all  the  fummer  corn  in  general.  Nature  takes 
care  of  the  feeds  of  wild  herbs.  They  fall  at  any  time  when 
they  are  ripe,  and  be  the  feafon  what  it  will  they  grow.  Some 
are  loft;  but  enough  remain.  This  is  plain,  becaufe  no  kind 
of  plant  whatfoever  has  been  loft  fiiice  the  creation.  W e  read 
in  very  old  authors  of  the  herbs  of  their  time,  they  do  not 
mention  a  great  number,  but  all  they  have  deferibed  diftindlly, 
are  found  to  this  day. 

The  .later  writers  have  been  more  curious  In  fetting  down 
i  the 
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the  names  and  figures  of  a  vafi:  variety,  and  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  all  they  have  named  continue  in  their  places ;  or  if  they  are 
lofi:  in  one,  they  are  found  in  another.  Thefe  are  Town  as  ac¬ 
cident  dire61:s5  and  they  fucceed  ;  here  is  no  regard  to  wet  or 
dry,  yet  they  profper.  This  is  true,  but  let  it  not  mifiead  the 
farmer.  Far  from  too  much,  there  is  too  little  care  taken  in 
the  fowing  of  corn,  let  him  be  doubly  afiiduous  not  remifs. 

Thefe  plants  whtch  nature  fows  at  random,  are  only  to  keep 
up  the  fpecies  ;  the  wheat  fown  by  the  hufbandman  is  to  be 
confumed  in  food  in  the  far  greater  part :  and  after  it  has  fed 
millions,  enough  is  to  remain  for  keeping  up  the  fpecies.  This 
is  a  great  difference,  and  requires  all  his  care.  It  may  he  faid 
in  the  fame  manner,  that  the  earth  ferves  for  thefe  feeds  of 
herbs  that  are  wild,  without  tillage,  or  any  careful  manner  of 
placing  them  in  the  ground  ;  they  fall  as  chance  directs,  and 
yet  they  grow.  The  anfwer  is  the  fame,  that  a  fmall  fupply 
only  is  wanted  from  them,  therefore  this  cafual  way  of  fowing 
is  enough ;  if  much  of  the  grain  were  required  for  other  ufes, 
then  care  and  culture  would  fie  needful. 

The  creator  of  ail  things  faw  the  condition  of  wheat,  and 
thofe  other  grains  he  intended  for  the  fupport  of  man’s  life,  and 
he  knew  tyey  would  therefore  have  his  care  and  labour  for  their 
produdfion.  The  others  which  were  of  no  fuch  immediate 
ufe  or  value,  he  forefaw  would  be  taken  little  care  of,  he  there¬ 
fore  provided  for  their  fucceeding  of  themfelves :  and  It  is  won¬ 
derful  in  what  various  and  elegant  manner.  They  are  in  ge¬ 
neral  inclofed  in  a  cafe,  ferving  as  a  womb,  in  which  they  are 
retained  till  at  perfedf  maturity,  and  which  then  opening  dif- 
charges  them  to  the  ground.  They  therefore  do  not  fall  till 
ripe,  and  fit  for  growing  ;  and  they  are  fuited  to  preferve  them¬ 
felves  in  a  proper  ftate,  and  keep  in  a  proper  place,  in  a  fur- ' 
prifing  manner.  Thofe  intended  to  root  about  the  mother  plant 
are  fmall  and  heavy,  fo  that  falling  they  fhoot  at  once  :  this 
we  fee  in  henbane,  and  others.  Thofe  which  are  intended  for 
fpreading,  are  winged  with  down,  as  thofe  of  the  thifiles.  Such 
as  by  their  ligbtnefs  would  be  carried  away  by  every  pulF  of 
wind,  have  hooks  and  prickles  to  detain  them,  as  feeds  of  cli¬ 
vers,  avens,  and  burdock.  Agrimony  feed  alfo  is  rough,  fo 
that  it  lays  hold  of  any  thing.’  Many  of  thefe  are  intended 
for  the  banks  of  fields,  where  they  could  not  lie  but  for  thefe 
hooks  and  prickles,  that  ferve  to  keep  them  in  their  places. 
The  feeds  of  fome,  which  are  to  be  fcattered  at  a  diftance,  are 
lodged  in  cafes  or  fruits,  that  tofs  them  out  by  their  fpring  in 
breaking,  fuch  as  wood  forrel  and  the  wild  cucumber  ;  and 
fome,  that  they  may  not  rife  in  clufters  together,  have  a  kind 
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of  wings  by  which  they  are  influepced  by  the  wind,  to  move 
about  upon  the  ground  ;  the  afli  key  and  the  pine  kernel  are  an 
jnftance.  As  this  provides  againft  thofe  trees  rifing  clofe  to  one 
another,  in  which  cafe  they  could  not  thrive,  fo  the  other  is 
generally  given  where  there  is  a  creeping  root.  Wood  forrel 
runs  a  great  way  in  the  ground  by  the  root,  and  therefore  thi? 
fcattering  of  the  feeds  to  a  diftance  is  more  ufeful.  Though 
thefe  take  their  chance  as  to  the  weather,  and  yet  fucceed,  yet 
there  a'  e  fome  that  require  to  be  fown  only  in  peculiar  feafons. 
Thus  blue  gentian  will  not  fucceed  unlefs  fown  when  there  is 
wet,  but  nature  has  provided  accordingly,  for  the  feeds  are 
lodged  in  a  cafe  that  holds  them  firrr?  in  dry  weather,  but  fplits 
at  the  firft  drop  of  rain  that  falls  upon  it. 

Thus  nature  provides  for  weeds  by  various  means,  though 
they  be  little  regarded  :  corn  is  left  to  the  care  of  man,  becaufe- 
of  its  value,  let  him  not  therefore  negledf  it.  It  requires  a 
particular  caution  as  well  as  labour,  but  the  trouble  and  ex¬ 
pence  are  well  returned.  He  who  underftands  bed  how  to  em¬ 
ploy  his  labour  will  have  the  bed  crop.  Nothing  is  more  in- 
confiderately  done  than  the  fowing  in  the  common  way.  A 
certain  time  is  fixed  upon,  without  regard  to  the  weather,  which 
ought  to  be  the  chief  point;  and  in  the  ufual  way  the  feed  is 
fcattered  at  random,  from  the  hand  of  an  imfkilful  perfon,  and 
covered  unequally.  It  falls  too  thick  in  fome  places,  and  too 
thin  in  others  :  and  in  fome  it  is  buried  fo  deep  it  cannot  rife, 
while  in  other  places  it  is  burnt  up  by  lying  naked  on  the  fur- 
face,  Every  feed  has  its  proper  weather  for  fowing  its  proper 
thicknefs  upon  the  ground,  and  its  proper  depth  at  which  to 
be  covered  :  thefe  are  the  three  great  articles.  We  have  diewn 

^  O 

the  regard  that  is  to  be  had  to  the  weather,  for  the  diderent 
kinds ;  and  the  rules  by  which  their  depth  and  didance  may  be 
found.  England  had  great  obligation  to  that  earl  of  Cadieinain 
who  brought  over  the  original  drill  plow,  or  Sembrador,  from 
Spain  ;  and  the  world  as  great  to  Leucatello,  who  invented 
it  :  but  their  (ervices  would  have  been  of  little  ufe  if  not  of 
late  revived  by  Mr.  Tull,  They  had  dept  many  years,  and 
would  haye  been  altogether  lod  and  forgotten.  His  praife 
therefore  is  no,  iefs  than  that  of  the  inventor  or  importer  of  the 
machineo 

C  H  A  P.  XCVII. 

0/  thff  nature  of  wheat  jeed^  and  the  particular  manner  of  fowt 

■ing  ii\ 

H  E  reafon  why  wheat  requires  a  particular  care,  and  a 
^  particular  feafon  for  the  fowjng  is,  fhat  it  is  a  tender  grain. 

Rye 
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Rye  is  hardy,  and  therefore  will  fucceed,  under  the  fame  con¬ 
dition  wherein  wheat  will  come  to  little.  Of  all  our  grain 
wheat  is  leaft  able  to  bear  the  fever! ty  of  cold  ;  and  yet  from 
its  time  of  growth  ’tis  neceffary  to  fow  it  before  winter.  It 
has  therefore  all  that  hard  feafon  to  get  through,  and  this  is  the 
difficulty.  As  it  muft  live  through  the  winter,  the  farmer  is 
to  defend  it  as  well  as  he  can  againft  the  cold,  and  the  beil 
way  is,  by  taking  care  that  the  earth  lie  hard  about  It  during 
that  feafon.  This  is  in  a  great  meafure  provided  by  lowing  it 
in  wet  weather,  the  foil  then  clofmg  and  caking  upon  it ;  but 
this  brings  on  another  difficulty.  Wheat,  of  all  corn,  requires' 
the  moft  nourifhment ;  and  it  cannot  fearch  for  it  by  the  roots, 
unlefs  thofe  roots  can  fpread ;  nor  can  they  do  this  except  the 
ground  be  properly  loofe  and  free.  Therefore,  as  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  wheat  requires  the  ground  to  be  compadf  about  it  in 
winter,  it  requires  it  alfo  to  be  loofe  in  fpring.  This  is  very 
difficultly  to  be  managed  in  the  common  way  of  hufbandry,  but 
it  does  very  well  in  the  drilling  and  horfehoeing.  The  depth 
at  which  it  is  let  in  by  the  drill,  gives  the  earth  opportunity  to 
clofe  about  its  roots,  and  defend  it  from  the  frofts  ;  and  the 
breaking  the  ground  between  the  rows,  by  hoeing  in  fpring, 
divides  the  foil,  and  makes  way  for  them  to  pafs  in  fearch  of 
nourifhment.  Therefore  the  drill  and  horfehoeing  hufbandry 
is  moft  fuked  to  wheat,  which  is  the  moft  valuable  grain  ;  ’tis 
fit  the  huibandman  perfectly  underftand  the  nature  of  this  ca-- 
pital  grain,  if  not  he  will  forfeit  half  the  profit  of  his  harveft: 
by  the  fowing.  There  are  general  rules  for  fowing  which  hold 
true  in  moft  cafes,  but  wheat  is  an  exception  to  others  of  them, 
befide  that  we  have  named. 

’Tis  a  rule  to  fow  on  the  ground  as  foon  as  kis  plowed, 
that  the  feed  may  have  the  advantage  of  the  frefli  tillage.  This 
to  moft  kinds  is  very  great ;  but  with  wheat  another  method 
is  to  be  followed.  Let  the  land  be  plowed  when  it  is,  dry,  and 
let  it  lie  till  there  come  rains  to  wet  it.  ’Tis  proper  to  wait 
for  this  advantage,  though  the  earth  lie  three  weeks  before 
fowing,  after  the  plov/ing.  If  the  land  be  indeed  a  fandy  loam, 
the  clayey  part  of  which  is  binding,  ’tis  beft  to  fow  it  dry,  as 
well  as  plow  it  in  that  condition.  In  this  cafe  let  the  fowing 
come  directly  after  the  plowing.  ' 

Thefe  are  the  general  rules,  but  let  them  be  underftood 
with  difcretion  :  though  the  ground  fhould  be  plowed  dry  for 
wheat,  it  fnould  not  be  fo  dry  that  the  duft  fhould  fly  ;  and 
though  it  fhould  be  drilled  v/et,  it  fhould  not  be  like  hafty- 
pudding.  Moderately  dry  and  moderately  wet  is  what  we  mean 
by  the  diredion.  The  difference  between  ground  btoker^  wet 
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and  dry,  may  be  feen  in  banking.  A  bank  rnacie  of  wet  earth 
'  will  keep  firm  many  years  ;  when  one  of  the  fame  ground  dry 
will  moulder  continually.  Let  the  feed  time  be  deferred  till  the 
ground  is  fufficiently  wet,  and  the  dry  plowed  land  will  never 
fail  to  produce  larger  crops  than  the  wet. 

The  confequence  of  plowing  wet  is  almofl;  equal  to  that  of 
banking;  a  piece  of  land  plowed  wet  in  November,  will  be 
harder  in  fpring  than  one  plowed  dry  in  Auguff,  All  ground  ' 
grows  hard  by  lying  :  but  this  elfedl  of  wet  out-does  that  of 
time.  When  the  land  that  has  been  plowed  dry  is  wet  enough 
for  lowing,  let  it  be  once  harrowed  lightly,  iufl:  to  level  it,  and 
then  fown. 

Wheat  may  be  drilled  any  time  between  harveft  and  Novem¬ 
ber,  but  in  general  his  better  to  drill  earlier 'than  thofe  who  fow 
in  the  common  way,  than  later.  When  wheat  is  fown  early, 
lefs  feed  is  required  :  poor  land  ihould  have  more  feed  than 
rich,  becaufe  more  of  the  plants  will  be  deftroyedon  the  poorer 
land  in  winter.  Befide  the  plants  thriving  better  on  rich  land, 
will  have  eacli  more  ftalks,  fo  that  one  of  them  will  be  equal 
to  many  on  poor  ground. 

CHAP.  XC  VIIT. 

Oj^  the  proportion  of  fed  wheat  to  the  land, 

H  E  quantity  of  feed  corn  fowed  in  the  new  method  of 
hufDandry  is  a  very  confiderable  article  in  its  recommenda¬ 
tion  ;  the  proper  quantity  for  an  acre  of  middling  land  is  from 
four  to  fix  gallons,  this  will  furprize  fuch  as  are  not  ufed  to  that 
bulbandry,  but  the  very  fmalleft  proportion  here  named  is  often 
fufEcient.  If  the  land  be  rich,  and  be  ready  for  drilling  early, 
iour  gallons  of  middling  feed  will  be  enough.  The  danger  of 
Cinlling  it  too^ thick  is,  tnat  it  will  fall ;  and  when  too  thin  the 
quamtity  is^  orten  diminifhed  farther,  by  its  blighting  in  fpriniy. 

V  hen  It  IS  planted  early  lefs  ferves,  becaufe  it  is  more  fafe^; 
tiiat  w  nc.  is  drilled  late  being  found,  by  all  experience,  more 
liabL  to  accidents  from  worms  and  many  other  caufes. 

^  '^'V'heie  there  is,  danger  of  worms,  the  proper  caution  is  to 
plant  it  mallow.  Wheat  will  come  up  if  covered  three  inches 
deep,  and  it  will  Hand  very  well  if  not  deeper  than  an  inch; 
t  lerefore  let  the  farmer  proportion  the  depth  to  the  particular 
circumitances  and  feafon  of  mis  fowing.  The  way  worms  de- 
ftroy  wheat  is  by  eating  off  the  thread  that  is  continued  from 
tee  giain  to  the  blade.  Worms  lie  deeper  in  winter  than  at 
other  icaions,  by  way  of  defending  themfelves  from  cold,  there- 
4 ore  \vhen  the  corn  is  drilled  fhallow  they  never  come  near  that 
thread.  As  the  quantity  in  the  drill  method  is  much  lefs  than 
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in  the  common  hay  of  fowlng,  the  more  care  muft  be  taken 
that  it  be  preferred.  The  rooks  are  great  .;deftroyers,  they 
mufl  be  kept  ofF  the  land  about  the  time  of  its  firft  (hooting. 
This  is  the  only  period  when  they  are  dangerous.  Boys  muft 
be  employed  to  fright  them  away.  The  farmer  muft  not  ftay 
till  he  fees  the  bl^de  up.  It  is  true  the  rooks  will  not  med¬ 
dle  with  it  till  it  has  (hot,  but  they  fee  this  before  the  owner. 
Juft  when  it  peepf  above  ground  they  devour  it.  They  tear 
it  up  for  the  fake  l^f  the  feed,  which  is  then  plump  and  full : 
when  the  fhoot  has  been  up  a  few  days  the  flower  is  ex- 
haufted,  and  they!  .will  not  meddle  with  it.  That  wheat  is 
fafeft  from  rooks  T^hich  is  planted  neareft  harveft  time,  there 
is  then  a  great  dedl  of  corn  fcattered  on  the  ground,  and  they 
feed  well.  While  khey  have  plenty  of  this  they  will  not  look 
for  the  other. 
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/owing  turnip  feed, 

ICHAELM4S  is  the  beft  time  for  fowing  wheat. 
Much  fooner  it  Cannot  be  fown  ;  and  it  is  not  prudent  to 
do  it  a  great  deal  laterA  In  turnips  we  are  not  to  be  fo  parti¬ 
cular.  They  may  be  fown  from  May  to  Auguft  ;  the  farmer 
is  to  guide  himfelf  by  fhe  nature  of  his  land.  In  a  moderate 
piece  of  ground,  about  jVIidfummer,  is  the  beft  time ;  in  poorer 
land  they  ftiould  be  fowp  fix  weeks  fooner,  and  fuch  as  is  very 
fine,  it  may  be  let  alonie  till  lix  weeks  later.  Turnips,  on  a 
very  good  field,  will  be|  as  forward  if  fown  at  this  late  time,  as 
on  a  poor  one  at  the  earlieft.  As  to  the  quantity  of  feed,  we 
have  obferved,  what  a  vaft  difference  the  drilling  makes  from 
the  common  method/^  ^^ur  pounds  is  often  allowed  to  an  acre 
in  the  common  way,  .a^d  in  the  drilling  method  four  ounces  is 
enough.  In  the  drill  rfiethod  wheat  may  be  fown  upon  the 
fame  piece  with  turnips  ;  managed  thus.  The  turnips  muft  be 
fown  early,  they  will  then  be  well  grown  by  Michaelmas  ;  and 
that  is  the  time  for  fowing  the  wheat.  The  turnips  being  in 
diftant  rows  wheat  may  be  fown  between  them,  the  earth  be¬ 
ing  properly  broke  for  that  purpofe.  Almoft  all  the  earth  may 
then  be  taken  from  the  turnips  ;  and  thus  they  may  ftand  with 
the  wheat  during  the  winter.  In  fpring  they  are  to  be  pulled 
up,  and  the  wheat  is  then  to  be  left  to  take  all  the  advantage  of 
the  ground  till  harveft. 


CHAP. 
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C  H  A  P.  C. 

Of  f owing  beans, 

feafon  for  lowing  beans  is  February,  and  the  moil 
1  proper  earth  fuch  a.s  will  retain  forne  wet.  The  fpring 
rains  follow,  and  the  crop  feldom  fails  unlefs  for  want  of  a 
due  moifture,  fo  that  it  muft  be  an  unnatural  feafon  alone 
that  can  preveint  their  thriving.  Provided  they  have  this  ad¬ 
vantage  they  get  a  good  firil:  iboot,  and  no  weather  that  comes 
afterwards  can  hurt  them ;  the  richer  the  land  the  better  for 
beans,  provided  it  have  this  firmnefs  to  hold  the  wet.  A 
loamy  field,  with  fome  good  mixture  of  fine  earth,  is  the  pro¬ 
per  place  for  this  crop,  few  know  the  value  of  horfe  beans  for 
want  of  underfianding  the  proper  foil,  feed  time,  and  manner 
of  fowing  :  we  fhall  endeavour  to  infirudl  our  huibandman  on 
each  head,  from  the  refult  of  experience.  We  have  men¬ 
tioned  the  improvement  of  clayey  foils  by  fand,  a  foil  fo 
amended  becomes  a  loam  of  the  befi:  kind.  Thefe  clays  fel¬ 
dom  fail  to  have  rich  earth  among  them,  and  though  in  their 
^original  and  natural  fiate  they  locked  it  up,  and  it  was  of  no 
advantage,  yet  when  thus  divided  by  the  fand,  broken  by  til¬ 
lage,  and  calcined  by  the  fun  and  air,  they  become  a  very  rich 
Jand,  and  are  able  to  retain  a  great  deal  of  moifture  :  thefe 
therefore  are  the  befi:  foils  for  beans.  The  next  are  loamy, 
with  a  good  mixture  of  mould  among  them.  Let  a  field  like 
this  be  chofen  for  beans,  let  them  be  fown  the  third  week  in 
February ;  and  if  they  have  the  advantage  of  a  dripping  Ipring, 
the  crop  ftiall  be  equal  in  value  to  one  of  barley. 

We  have  Ihewn  the  advantage  of  horfehoeing  to  wheat,  in 
tcaufing  a  great  number  of  flalks  to  rife  from  one  root,  and  each 
to  have  a  great  deal  of  corn.  The  fame  elFedl  is  produced  by 
this  pradlice  in  refpedl;  of  beans.  I  have  counted  ninety-five 
pods  -upon  one  fialk,  all  well  fed  and  full  of  feed  well  nouriih- 
ed and  a  common  number  is  fixty  or  feventy  on  a  ftalk  when 
thus  managed.  The  land  cannot  eafily  be  turned  to  a  better 
account.  As  loamy  foils  are  the  belt  for  beans,  fandy  are  the 
woxil,  yet  there  are  wet  fands  that  have  fome  clay  in  their 
compofiticn,  though  not  enough  to  get  tliem  the  name  of 
loams,  which  fiicceed  very  well  with  this  growth.  In  thefe 
cafes  the  feed  fhoiild  be  always  4rdled  in  rows  at  four  foot  dif- 
tance,  and  a  farmer  who  manages  properly  may  get  a  good 
crop  of  turnips  between.  When  any  one  has  a  defire  to  raife 
beans  upon  a  land  that  is  not  naturally  fuited  to  them,  he  muft 
encreafe  the  quantity  of  feed,  and  be  particularly  careful  in  the 
fowing.  Many  of  the  plants  will  come  tolittloj  and  if  par^ 
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i  .of  the  feed  be  loft  by  careleflhefs  in  getting  it  into  the  ground, 
i  and  the  reft  bear  but  a  poor  quantity,  there  muft  be  a  miferable 
1  profpedl:.  Dry  weather  always  hurts  beans,  and  when  they 
i  ftand  thin  it  deftroys  them.  When  too  few  plants  rife  weeds 
!  will  come  up  abundantly,  and  get  ftrength  and  over-power 
I  them.  On  good  land  three  buftiels  will  fow  an  acre,  but  it  is 
better,  when  it  is  any  thing  lefs  than  the  heft,  to  fow  four;  and 
on  foils  that  are  poor  or  dry  live  bufhels. 

There  are  two  ways  of  fowing  them  in  the  ordinary  huf- 
bandry,  by  the  broad  caft  ;  and  plowing  them  in :  for  this  laft: 
the  feedfman  follows  the  narrow  wheel  plow,  and  throws  in  the 
feed  from  his  hand  in  a  diredi:  line,  all  the  way  along  the  fur¬ 
row  :  this  is  called  fpraining  them  in.  The  furrow  is  left  open 
in  this  way  by  the  plow,  but  the  next  turn  covers  it,  and  the 
beans  are  buried  to  a  good  depth. 

Another  way  of  fowing,  or  rather  planting  horfe  beans  is  by 
hand  :  it  is  pradlifed  in  feveral  parts  of  England,  at  a  mode¬ 
rate  expence.  Women  do  it,  and  the  method  is  this.  The 
■  land  is  plowed  light,  and  the  women  draw  lines  in  it  at  a  foot 
and  half  diftance.  They  have  a  dibber  in  their  hands,  and  beans 
in  their  apron,  and  they  work  by  the  line;  the  dibber  is  an  old 
fpade  handle  cut  off  to  five  inches  length,  and  tipped  at  the 
point  with  iron.  They  have  this  in  their  right  hand,  and  they 
take  out  the  beans  from  their  apron  with  their  left.  They  ftrike 
the  dibber  into  the  ground,  and  drop  a  horfe  bean  into  the  hole. 
They  thus  plant  the  beans  at  about  three  inches  diffance,  ia 
rows  eighteen  inches  afunder.  This  is  a  -very  proper  pofition,. 
and  a  regular  method  of  planting  them,  and  ’tis  done  with  fo 
much  eafe  that  the  expence  is  moderate.  When  the  whole  field 
is  planted  they  go  over  it  with  a  harrow,  which  fufficiently  co¬ 
vers  the  beans  ;  and  then  give  them  two  handhoeings  before 
harveft.  This  is  nea,rly  of  kin  to  the  drill  and  horfehoeing  huf- 
bandry,  but  it  is  not  equal  ;  as  we  have  fhewn  :  for  this  hand- 
hoeing  only  fcratches  the  furface  of  the  ground,  whereas  the 
other  tears  and  breaks  it  to  fuch  a  depth,  as  to  invite  the  roots 
of  the  crop  where  the  nourifhment  is  moft  abundant. 

In  Wiltfhire  they  plow  length  wife,  never  acrofs,  and  fow  their 
beans  by  the  broad  caff  twice  in  a  place,  they  then  harrow  them 
in,  and  fo  leave  them  to  iheir  chance.  In  the  other  places 
they  don’t  harrow  till  about  the  time  when  the  beans  are  juff 
going  to  (hoot,  then  they  go  over  the  ground  carefully  with  the 
common  harrow.  This  tears  up  the  young  growth  of  weeds, 
and  breaks  and  divides  the  ground  at  the  furface,  covering  up  the 
heads  of  the  beans  ;  immediately  after  the  harrow  they  draw 
over  a  moderate  roller,  which  fixes  the  foil  at  the  furface,  and 
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levels  all  for  the  fcythe  at  harveft.  The  drill  method  of  fowing 
is  heft  of  all,  and  the  due  diftance  betwen  the  rows  not  only  gives 
opportunity  for  horfehoeing,  which  vaftly  ftrengthens  thegrowth^ 
but  the  plants  having  a  free  paffage  for  the  air  to  their  bottoms, 
blofibm  and  bear  fruit  all  the  way  down.  This  vaftly  encreafes 
the  quantity,  and  at  the  fame  time  ripens  them  better.  Though 
the  horfe  bean  is  what  the  farmer  means  when  he  talks  of  his 
bean  crop :  yet  this  is  not  the  only  kind  that  is  cultivated  in 
fields,  they  fow  five  other  forts  in  the  fame  manner  about  Lon¬ 
don,  and  "in  other  places  where  there  is  a  large  demand,  for 
fupplying  the  markets  ;  thefe  are  the  Windfor  and  Sandwich, 
the  Broadftock,  the  Lifbon  and  the  Hotfpur,  this  lafl  is  a  fmail 
bean,  but  is  valued  for  its  earlinefs  and  good  flavour. 

There  is  alfo  another  kind  brought  into  ufe  of  late  ;  and  this 
is  properly  the  country  farmer’s  concern  :  this  is  the  tick  bean, 
it  is  properly  a  horfe  bean,  but  is  much  broader  than  the  com¬ 
mon,  and  anfwers  better  on  every  occafion.  This  is  bell;  plant¬ 
ed  by  hand  with  the  dibber,  and  the  rows  ought  to  be  at  leafl 
two  foot  afimder.  The  common  method  of  managing  thefe  is  by 
the  hand  hoe,  and  it  does  a  great  deal  of  fervice,  tho’  not  equal 
to  what  would  be  done  by  the  horfehoeing.  They  give  them 
two  hoeings  :  when  they  firfl:  fhoot  up  they  come  in  with  the 
hoe,  and  cut  up  all  the  weeds  between  the  rows,  and  at  the  fame 
time  earth  up  the  beans  :  then,  when  they  are  about  fix  inches 
high,  they  come  in  and  hoe  them  up  again,  this  fecond  earthing 
is  of  great  benefit  to  the  beans,  and  the  weeds  being  deftroyed 
at  this  growth,,  are  rarely  troublefome  again. 

Some  have  fuppofed,  front  hearing  the  hufbandmen  talk  of 
final]  ticks  and  large  ticks,  that  there  were  two  kind  of  beans 
of  this  denomination,  but  this  is  not  the  cafe.  There  is  but 
one  kind  of  bean  properly  thus  called.  It  is  a  horfe  bean  of 
the  lize  of  the  hotipur  bean,  and  is  hardy  and  very  fruitful. 
WhRt  fome  call  the  fmali  tick  is  only  the  common  horfe  bean. 
The  tick  bean  is  more  hearty  and  nourifhihg  than  the  common 
horfe- bean,  but  as  it  is  larger  it  requires  longer  drying.  When 
this  is  done  imperfectly  in  the  field,  the  way  is  to  finifh  it  on  a 
large  floor  in  an  airy  place,  or  in  a  kiln.  The  fafeft  method 
of  keeping  them  is  to  fplit  them  and  dry  them  afterwards  ;  in  this 
cafe  they  are  never  liable  to  any  accident.  They  mix  excel¬ 
lently  with  oats,  thafF  or  bran,  and  are  of  great  fervice  to  cat¬ 
tle,  There  have  been  times  when  bean  bread  was  eaten  for 
want  of  corn  flour,  and  no  harm  ever  happened  from  it :  on  the 
contrary,  it  was  found  to  be  more  ftrengthening  than  any  other. 

End  of  the  Ninth  Book, 
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46.  Of  hides  and  leather. 

The  INTRODUCTION. 

WE  have  confidered  that  important  article  of  ftocking  the 
farm,  and  acquainted  our  hufbandman  with  the  feveral 
breeds  of  thofe  animals  which  he  is  to  feed  upon  its  produce  for 

labour 
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labour  or  profit.  And  have  fince  gone  through  thofe  feyeral  ar¬ 
ticles  by  which  he  is  to  procure  them  food)  and  in  which  he  is 
to  ufe  their  fervice.  This  done,  we  come  to  treat  of  thofe  be¬ 
nefits  he  receives  from  them  in  their  feveral  produ6f:s,  and  to 
lay  down  the  belt  manner  wherein  he  is  able  to  ufe  them  to  his 
advantage. 

We  divide  thefe  products  into  natural  and  artificial,  as  they 
are  of  two  kinds,  properly  coming  under  thofe  two  denomina¬ 
tions  j  one  part  of  them  arifing  naturally,  and  being  ufed  in  the 
condition  in  which  he  receives  them;  the  other  requiring  art 
and  management  to  bring  them  into  the  ftate  that  is  fit  for  faie. 
Of  the  firft  kind  are  milk  and  wool ;  thefe  he  receives  from  the 
udder,  or  fheers  from  the  back  ;  and  he  may  fell  them  as  they 
are :  the  artificial  kinds  arife  from  the  ufe  or  manufacturing  of 
the  former.  Butter  and  cheefe,  though  originally  owing  to 
milk,  yet  are  not  obtained  without  manual  labour  and  art. 
Thefe  we  call  the  artificial  produCls  of  the  flock  ;  and  under 
the  one  or  other  of  thofe  names,  we  comprehend  the  whole  pro¬ 
duce  from  thefe  animals.  The  farmer  of  one  place  may  be  in- 
ftruCled  by  reading  the  practice  of  another.  W e  propofe  there¬ 
fore  to  lay  before  our  readers,  the  fubftance  of  what  others  have 
praClifed  ;  and  upon  the  whole  to  build  a  fyflem  for  the  conduCl 
and  management  of  thefe  important  articles;  which  reafon  fhall 
countenance,  and,  we  doubt  not,  experience  afterwards  ap¬ 
prove. 

CHAP.  1. 

Of  milky  and  its  natural  prodti^ion* 

Milk  is  feparated  from  the  nutritious  juice  of  bodies  de- 
pofited  by  nature  in  the  udders  of  female  animals,  du¬ 
ring  their  pregnancy,  and  intended  for  the  nouriflrment  of  their 
young.  After  the  young  is  born  it  comes  in  greater  abundance  : 
and  it  will  be  prepared  and  furnifiied  by  nature  in  that  plentiful 
manner,  fo  long  as  it  is  fucked,  or  any  other  way  drawn  at 
times ;  but  when  no  ufe  is  made  of  it,  the  fupply  ceafes  ;  and 
the  milk  dries  up  of  itfelf.  We  have  mentioned  the  udders  of 
pregnant  females  as  the  natural  place  for  milk  ;  but  the  curious 
have  difcovered,  and  fometirnes  accidents  have  fhewn,  that  it  is 
not  limited  to  that  fex,  or  that  ftate  ;  male  creatures,  both  hu¬ 
man  and  of  the  brute  kind,  have  had  milk ;  and  females  which 
have  not  been  in  a  ftate  of  pregnancy. 

The  Roman  charity  fo  famous  in  hiftory  and  paintings,  is  an 
inftance  of  the  latter  in  the  human  fpecies  :  an  old  man  confi¬ 
ned  in  a  dungeon,  was  fupported  by  fucking  the  breafts  of  hia 
daughter  a  virgin.  So  long  fince  'ds  thc  time  of  Ariftotle,  it  was 

know'll 
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known  that  fome  men  had  been  found  to  have  milk  in  their 
b^eafts :  and  Cafdan  upon  his  own  knowledge  relates  the  fame, 
averring,  that  there  was  fuch  a  quantity  in  one  man,  that  a  child 
might  be  nourifhed  by  it.  Pliny  relates  the  fame  of  a  man  in 
his  time,  and  Aldrovand  of  another*  Thefe  authorities  fo  nu¬ 
merous  are  not  to  be  doubted  ;  nor  is  the  thing  confined  to  the 
human  fpecies.  We  have  a  circumftantial  account  in  the  philo- 
fophical  tranfadlions,  of  a  weather  fheep  giving  fuck  to  a  Iamb  ; 
and  that  not  wantonly  or  for  once,  but  in  a  regular  quantity,  and 
enough  for  the  fupport  of  the  young  creature  many  months. 
Wonderful  as  all  thefe  accounts  appear,  there  is  not  in  reality 
any  thing  fo  ftrange  in  them,  when  the  matter  is  fully  weighed. 
Nature  has  provided  breads  and  udders,  with  their  teats  and 
nipples,  for  all  females,  younger  as  well  as  grown  up ;  and  to 
the  males  fhe  has  given  the  fame  parts,  by  way  of  conformity, 
though  not  intended  for  the  fame  fervice. 

Milk  is  a  natural  juice,  and  although  prepared  regularly  at 
a  certain  period,  yet  being  formed  from  the  nouriftiment  of  the 
body,  it  may  be  produced  at  any  other  time  ;  and  as  the  nourifh- 
mentof  men  is  the  fame  with  that  of  women,  there  is  no  reafon 
why  it  fhould  not,  if  wanted,  be  fupplied  by  one  as  well  as  the 
other.  Sucking  will  make  it  continue  to  flow  when  it  otherwife 
would  have  dried  up  j  and  there  is  not  much  more  wonder  that 
the  fame  force  fhould  bring  it  to  a  place  naturally  deftined  for  it, 
even  at  a  time  when  it  would  not  otherwife  have  come. 

This  method  of  reafoning,  plain  and  familiar  as  it  is,  will 
very  well  explain  the  breads  of  virgins  affording  milk  on  being 
fucked  ;  and  we  fhall  not,  upon  a  like  rational  enquiry,  find  it 
any  thing  more  drange,  that  the  fame  force  fhould  bring  it  into 
the  breads  of  the  other  fex,  whether  in  human  or  brutp  crea¬ 
tures.  In  men  the  texture  of  the  breads  is  not  very  unlike  that 
of  womens,  and  the  nipples  are  of  the  fame  druidure  entirely. 
We  have  no  reafon  to  fuppofe  the  refemblance  flops  here. 
Indeed  anatomy  fhews  that  it  does  not,  and  therefore  as  the 
parts  are  of  the  fame  drudlure,  and  there  is  the  fame  nourifh- 
ment  for  the  purpofe,  it  is  not  drange  that  fucking  fhould  pro¬ 
duce  it. 

The  mod  plain  reader  may  underdand  thefe  reafonings ;  and 
fo  it  is  throughout  all  nature:  hard  words  are  only  cloaks  for 
ignorance.  We  believe  it  will  from  this  appear,  that  far  from 
difcrediting  the  dories,  they  have  heard  or  read  of  milk  in  vir¬ 
gins,  and  milk  in  male  creatures,  our  impartial  readers  will 
join  with  us  in  opinion,  that  the  wonder  is  rather  that  fuch 
things  are  not  more  common.  It  is  not  draining  the  point  too 
far  to  fay,  that  probably  any  virgin  grown  near  maturity,  or 

any 
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any  man  in  health,  would  give  milk  if  fucked  fome  time  for  it; 
and  the  fame  is  doubtlefs  equally  true  of  animals  of  other  kinds. 

.  This  feems  to  be  a  provifiori  of  nature,  careful  of  all  her  pro¬ 
ductions,  as  a  laft  refource  in  cafe  of  extream  neceflity  for  the 
tender  and  defencelefs  young  of  animals,  which  from  accidents 
would  otherwife  be  loft. 

CHAP.  II. 

Of  the  nature  of  milk, 

Milk  is  of  the  nature  of  chyle,  that  is,  the  nutritious 
juice  feparated  from  our  food,  and  intended  for  the  fup- 
port  and  nouriftiment  of  our  bodies.  All  our  foods  tend  to  the 
formation  of  chyle,  and  the  purpofe  of  nature  in  their  digeftion 
is  the  furnifhing  a  Riilicient  fupply  of  it :  for  on  this  the  refto- 
ration  and  prefervation  of  the  fabric  depend.  Chyle  is  a  thin 
white  juice,  confifting  of  the  ftrieft  and  moft  nourifliing  part  of 
our  food ;  'and  milk  is  properly  fpeaking,  nothing  more  than  a 
thicker  and  richer  chyle ;  when  the  two  are  compared  together, 
there  is  found  no  other  difference  between  them  •  therefore  we 
may  very  reafonably  conclude,  that  milk  not  only  is  made  of 
chyle,  but  that  it  is  made  by  a  very  natural  and  eafy  procedure, 
A  quantity  of  chyle  has  been  brought  into  the  glands  of  the 
breaft,  and  there  fome  of  its  watery  parts  have  been  feparated ; 
and  the  remainder  becoming  richer  by  that  means,  has  been  left 
there  ready  to  be  drawn  by  tbe  mouth  of  the  young,  or  other- 
wife,  in  the  form  of  what  we  call  milk.  Upon  examination 
by  glafles,  we  find  it  ftill  confifts  of  only  a  fmall  part  of  real 
and  rich  nouriftiment,  mixed  with  a  larger  quantity  of  a  watery 
fluid ;  and  this  the  progrefs  of  nature  when  milk  is  left  to  itfelf 
to  fpoil,  or  is  managed  ufefully  in  the  dairy  alfo  confirms;  for 
whether  milk  become  unmixed,  as  we  may  fay  by  the  courfe  of 
nature,  or  by  management  for  ufeful  purpofes,  ftill  the  fame 
thing  is  found  ;  namely,  a  fmaller  quantity  of  rich  matter,  and 
a  much  larger  of  a  watery  fluid. 

Milk  viewed  with'powerful  glafTes,  is  difcovered  to  conflft 
of  two  different  matters ;  the  one  white  and  rich  which  is  kept 
feparate  in  round  drops,  and  the  other  thin  and  watery:  this 
laft  is  the  more  large  quantity,  and  the  other  drops  fwim  in  it. 
When  we  make  butter  and  cheefe,  we  force  a  feparation  of  thofe 
parts,  which  we  could  not  fee  to  be  diftindt  in  the  milk,  though 
this  common  operation  fhews  they  were  fo  :  the  rich  part  makes 
the  butter  and  cheefe,  and  the  other  runs  off  poor  and  watery  in 
the  butter- milk  and  the  whey.  This  is  a  proof  of  the  truth  of 
what  Lewenhoeck  firft  faw  by  glafles,  and  it  is  thus  the  com¬ 
mon  operations  of  our  lives  illuftrate  the  truths  of  philofophy. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP.  III. 


Of  the  feveral  kinds  of  milk* 


Milk  La  richer  kind  of  chyle.  It  is  compofed  of  more 
rich  and  folid,  and  more  fluid  and  watery  parts ;  and  the 
operations  of  the  dairy  inform  us  farther.  Philofophy  fhews 
us  only  two  parts  in  milk,  but  experience  difcovers  three  : 
the  buttery,  the  cheefy,  and  the  wheyey.  The  buttery  parts 
bejng  of  an  oily  texture,  feparate  moft  feafily,  and  get  to  the  top. 
We  find  butter  to  be  of  the  nature  of  oil,  and  oil  will  fwim  upon 
water.  Therefore  thefe  three  feparate  parts  of  which  milk  is 
compofed,  are  of  three  different  qualities.  By  flrfl:  underftand- 
ing  them,  we  fhall  perfedlly  comprehend  all  the  operations  by 
which  it  is  fuited  to  our  various  ufesi 

The  three  parts  are,  i.  The  oily;  e.  The  curdy;  and, 
3.  The  watery.  The  oily  a.re  the  buttery  parts  ;  the  curdy  are 
the  cheefy,  and  the  watery  are  the  wheyey.  Nothing  but  the 
force  of  nature  in  the  body  of  the  animal,  could  blend  thefe 
perfedlly  into  one  rich  and  nourifhing  fluid,  fit  for  the  tender 
ilomach  of  the  young.  They  are  fo  mixed  there,  that  they 
continue  mixed  in  that  manner  for  fome  time,  after  the  milk  is 
out  of  the  body  ;  but  when  they  have  once  feparated,  either  na¬ 
turally  or  by  art,  we  fhall  never  be  able  to  mix  them  fo  again. 
Butter,  cheefe,  and  whey  were  contained  in  the  milk,  but  all 
.  our  chymiftry  will  never  be  able  to  mix  thefe  three  into  milk 
again. 

Milk  differs  in  various  creatures  according  to  their  diet,  their 
conftrudfion  of  body,  and  the  particular  flrudlure  of  thofe  parts 
in  which  it  is  formed.  The  great  end  of  nature  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  milk,  is  for  the  nourifliment  of  the  young ;  fhe  knows, 
or  to  ufe  more  proper  words,  God  whofe  immediate  and  regular 
care  in  the  guidance  of  the  v/orld,  is  what  we  call  nature, 
knows  befl:  the  ftrudlure  of  thofe  young  and  tender  bodies  ;  and 
he  has  accordingly  provided  in  the  breafts  and  udders  of  thek 
dams,  a  nourifhment  fuited  to  them.  In  fome  cieatures  more 
of  the  watery  parts  of  the  chyle  are  feparated,  and  in  others 
fewer,  according  to  the  firudlure  of  the  velfels  ;  and  in  fome  the 
chyle  comes  more  watery  to  thofe  glands  that  feparate  it,  than 
it  does  in  others:  why  otberwife  fiiould  it  be,  that  the  milk  of 
the  cow  fhould  be  fo  rich,  and  that  of  the  afs  fo  poor,  when  both 
eat  the  grafs  of  the  fame  pafture. 

Phyficians  ufe  alTes  milk  to  reftore  decayed  conflitutions,  be- 
caufe  it  is  poorer  than  cows,  for  the  ffomach  in  thofe  perfons 
is  not  able  to  bear  the  rich  milk  of  the  cow.  The  different  con- 
flrudion  of  body,  and  fabrick  of  the  velfels  occafion  milk  to  b© 
VoL,  IIL  R  jrichef 
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richer  in  fome  creatures  and  poorer  in  others.  Having  premifed 
this,  we  ftiall  proceed  to  confider  feparately,  thofe  feveral  kinds 
that  come  under  the  farmer  s  confideration.  Phefe  are  four . 
the  cows,  the  affes,  the  goats,  and  the  fheep  :  a  fifth  might 
be  added,  for  the  milk  of  the  mare  is  ufed  in  fome  places ;  but 
the  firft  named  kind  Is  the  great  and  principal  concern  of  the 
farmer,  and  the  fupport  of  the  dairy. 

As  to  the  preference  of  affes  milk  above  that  of  the  cow,  in 
the  relief  of  human  kind,  the  reafon  is  fhewn  in  nature.  Let 
the  milk  of  our  own  fpecies  be  compared  with  that  of  a  cow,  and 
that  of  an  afs  ;  and  the  afles  milk  will  be  found  to  refemble  it 
much  more  than  the  other.  As  it  is  commonly  the  misfortune 
of  perfons  afflidled  with  fuch  diforders  as  require  the  affiftance  of 
milk,  to  have  fuch  fharp  juices  on  their  ftomach,  as  turn  it  to 
curd  ;  the  remedy  is  to  fweeten  or  take  off  the  fharpnefs  of  thofe 
juices :  phyficians  prcfcribe  various  things  for  that  purpofe,  but 
there  is  nothing  equal  to  chalk  ground  to  a  very  fine  powder, 
and  given  in  a  little  of  the  milk. 

CHAP.  IV. 

'  Of  cows  milky  and  its  general  differences, 

COWS  milk  is  the  richefl  of  all  the  kinds,  and  the  mofl 
profitable :  its  produces  in  butter  and  cheefe,  being  alfo 
preferable  to  thofe  of  all  others,  not  only  in  quality  but  in  quan¬ 
tity:  two  articles  which  conftitute  the  higheft  ufe  and  value  to 
the  owner.-.  The  milk  of  the  cow  is  fuppofed  to  vary  according 
to  the  colour  of  her  fkin,  but  this  is  an  idle  obfervation.  There 
is  an  old  faying,  that  red  cows  give  the  bell  milk ;  and  black 
cows  bring  the  fineft  calves  :  but  we  can  afiure  our  reader  that 
there  is  not  the  leaf!  truth  in  either  of  thefe  maxims.  We  have 
feen  as  much  and  as  good  milk  from  black  cows,  as  ever  was 
produced  from  red ;  and  we  may  call  all  Smithfield  to  witnefs, 
that  the  value  of  the  calf  is  not  in  the  leaf!:  dependent  upon  the 
colour  of  the  cow. 

In  a  former  part  of  this  work,  we  delivered  rules  for  the 
choice  of  cattle  for  their  feveral  purpofes.  In  general,  the  cow 
to  be  chofen  for  the  dairy  fhould  be  large,  big  boned,  yet  well 
fliaped,  and  of  the  biggefl  breed.  This  was  always  the  choice 
of  the  cow,  and  this  luits  her  as  well  for  the  jfhambles  as  the 
pail :  when  the  breeds  of  cattle  were  kept  more  entire,  Wilt- 
fhire  was  the  place  from  whence  this  large  kind  principally 
came,  and  the  breed  there  was  moftly  red:  from  hence  it  be¬ 
came  ufual  to  call  the  W^iltfhire  breed,  the  red  breed ;  and 
thence  inftead  of  faying  the  Wiltfhire  cow  gave  the  befi:  milk, 
people  ufed  to  fay  the  red  cow  gave  the  befi:  \  thofe  two  words 

fignifying 
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fignifying  at  that  time  the  very  fame  thing.  An  error  or  confu- 
fion  of  fpeaking  of  the  fame  kind,  gave  origin  to  the  vulgar  no¬ 
tion  of  the  black  cow  bringing  the  beft  calf.  The  Lancafhire 
breed  were  famous  for  their  calves ;  and  they  were  generally 
black  :  thus  a  black  cow,  and  a  Lancafhire  cow,  became  two 
expreffions  for  the  fame  thing  ;  and  when  they  meant  to  fay,  tk^ 
Lancafhire  was  the  befl  for  a  calf,  they  named  the  colour,  and 
not  the  place. 

This  has  been  the  occafion  of  the  vulgar  error,  and  there  is 
no  more  truth  at  prefent  in  the  preference  of  the  red  cows  milk, 
than  in  any  idle  common  faying.  While  the  breeds  of  kine 
were  kept  diftindl,  there  was  fome  meaning  in  it ;  though  in 
reference  to  the  colour,  it  was  only  ac(;idental  ;  but  now  the 
breeds  are  fo  mixed  and  confounded  by  introducing  one  among 
another,  that  nothing  certain  is  to  be  deduced  from  the  whole 
matter.  There  is  an  article  which  does  in  reality  make  an  al¬ 
teration  in  the  milk  of  cows,  and  that  is  the  pafturage,  and 
manner  of  feeding;  this  we  have,  in  general,  confidered  al¬ 
ready.  The  reader  will  find  it  in  our  dlfcourfe  on  the  cow  kind, 
to  which  we  refer  him  to  avoid  repetition. 

C  H  A  P.  V. 

O/'  the  chufmg  a  milch  cow» 

WE  have  before  given  at  large  the  marks  of  cattle,  which 
are  heft  in  their  feveral  kinds  ;  but  we  fliall  here  add  for 
the  fervice  of  the  dairy,  fuch  particulars  as  are  of  immediate 
reference  thereto. 

Having  fixed  upon  a  cow  that  is  large  and  vv^ell  fhaped,  let 
the  houfewife  examine  whether  fhe  be  gentle  and  kindly.  There 
are  in  thefe  creatures  differences  of  difpofitions,  as  well  as 
among  ourfelves,  and  it  is  in  vain  to  think  they  can  be  altered. 
The  cow  being  a  creature  that  mufi;  be  always  about  the  houfe, 
her  gentlenefs  is  a  very  effential  point  j  and  if  fhe  be  of  a  very 
unruly  difpofition,  it  will  reduce  half  her  value. 

The  marks  by  which  a  cow  may  be  judged  to  be  formed 
for  plenty  of  milk,  are  a  large  and  handfome  udder,  with  a 
proper  number  of  teats,  which  is  four,  with  no  additional  or 
ill  fhaped  ones  ;  but  thefe  four  all  long,  thick,  and  fmall  at 
the  ends.  After  the  udder,  let  the  neck  be  examined,  this 
fhould  be  thin,  and  fhould  have  a  large  and  hairy  dewlap.  The 
horns  are  by  many  fuppofed  to  denote  a  large  quantity  of  milk 
when  they  are  fliort  and  crumpled,  nor  is  this  mark  to  be  ut¬ 
terly  negledfed.  The  beff  Dutch  and  Alderney  cows  have 
thefe  fhort  and  crumpled  horns,  and  they  are  fuperior  to  any 
other  for  the  fervice  of  the  dairy!  The  horn  being  an  effential 
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mark  of  the  breed  in  thefe,  may  therefore  be  confidered  as  a 
niark  of  plenty  of  milk. 

When  COWS  are  to  be  purchafed  for  the  dairy,  it  is  material 
to  have  them  all  of  the  fame  kind  or  breed ;  and  to  take  care 
the  bull  be  of  the  fame  breed  alfo.  The  breeds  are  at  this 
time  fadly  mixed  and  confounded  in  England  j  but  as  the  num¬ 
ber  cannot  be  had  entirely  of  one  particular  kind,  let  them  be 
as  near  as  poffible  of  the  fame  make,  fize,  and  fhape.  The 
colour  is  of  no  confequence.  Let  his  whole  care  be  employed 
to  have  them  all  good,  and  like  one  another  ;  they  will  herd 
the  more  kindly  together,  and  he  will  have  a  breed  of  his  own 
better  than  what  he  at  firft  purchafed.  , 

We  have  one  thing  yet  to  mention,  with  refpedf  to  the  choice 
of  a  cow  for  the  dairy,  which  is  often  in  the  houfcwife’s  mouth, 
and  fhould  be  always  in  her  mind  :  this  is  what  they  call  depth 
of  milk.  They  mean  the  quantity  the  cow  is  like  to  furnifh  : 
and  there  are  ways  of  judging  this,  without  error.  A  cow 
gives  the  largeft  quantity  of  milk,  when  flie  has  newly  calved  : 
let  the  produce  be  well  examined  at  that  time ;  for  if  it  be  de¬ 
ficient  then,  it  will  never  be  better.  There  are  cows  that  have 
more,  and  others  that  have  lefs  milk,  without  any  vifible  rea- 
fon  for  it;  therefore  in  this,  only  experience  can  guide.  The 
owner  fhould  keep  or  difpofe  of  his  cows  accordingly  :  fo  that 
by  degrees  he  will  exchange  or  fell,  and  purchafe  again,  till  he 
have  at  length  not  a  cow  In  his  yard  but  yields  as  much  as  a 
cow  well  can.  If  the  difference  in  a  fingle  cow  be  fomething, 
’tis  very  great  in  the  produce  of  a  number  ;  and  this  is  a  cer¬ 
tainty,  the  quantity  of  milk  does  not  depend  upon  the  quantity  of 
food,  though  the  quality  of  it  often  does  upon  the  nature  of 
the  food.  A  cow  that  is  ftarved  will  not  yield  much  but  if  a 
couple  of  cows  be  watched,  one  of  which  is  deep  in  milk  and 
the  other  not,  fhe  that  is  the  leafE  profitable,,  will  be  found  to- 
confume  as  much  provender  as  the  other. 

CHAP.  VI. 

Of  the  quantity  of  milk  yielded  by  each  cow* 

^J^HERE  is  alfo  great  variation  in  milk,  in  refpedt  of  the 
age,  time,  breed,,  and  fize  of  the  cow,  fo  that  it  is  not 
only  d^cLiIt  but  impoffible  to  fix  any  flandard  of  the  quantity 
scow  fliould,  may,  or  ought  to  yield  :  yet  that  the  owner  may 
form  forne  guefs  whether  his  dairy  be  fupplied  moderately, 
poorly,  or  very  well,  we  fhall  give  fome  general  calculations  of 
what  may  be  expedied.  Not  only  the  nature  of  the  cow  will 
make  a  difference  in  the  quantity  of  milk  ;  but  the  time  of  her 
calving.  Let  not  the  farmer  therefore  think  the  lefs  of  a  ge¬ 
neral 
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iieral  rule  bccamfe  there  may  be  an  exeeptlon  to  it,  from  the 
particular  conftitution  of  the  cow  j  all  general  rules  admit  fome 
exceptions.  Let  him  obferve  what  milk  his  cow  yields  foon  af- 
ter  calving,  whether  it  be  more  or  lefs,  and  mark  her  down 
accordingly  :  but  though  he  fet  down  that  which  yields  a  great 
deal  at  this  time  for  keeping,  and  that  which  yields  but  little, 
for  fale  ;  yet  let  him  continue  both  in  his  yard  through  the  year, 
and  examine  them  as  they  go  on. 

Often  a  cow  that  gives  a  great  deal  at  firft,  fboii  falls  off, 
and  yields  lefs  than  common  ;  and  fome  go  dry  a  month,  two 
months,  and  fome  three  months,  before  they  calve  again, 
whereas  others  will  yield  their  quantity  to  the  laft.  The  fame 
cow  that  is  deep  in  milk  once,  will  continue  fo  ;  andihe  that  one 
year  gives  little,  will  not  be  eafily  made  to  yield  more  another. 
It  often  happens,  that  one  of  thole  which  yield  a  great  quantity 
when  they  have  hrft  calved^  ivill  grow  dry  ten  weeks  or  three 
months  before  calving  again  ;  and  one  which  yields  moderately 
at  firft,  will  continue  it  till  the  very  day  of  her  next  calving. 
When  a  cow  yields  but  little  at  firft,  fhe  can  never  be  worth 
keeping  for  the  dairy,  and  therefore  ftiould  be  difpofed  off  at 
once,  and  her  place  in  the  yard  fupplied  by  one  more  profita^ 
ble  ;  but  a  cow  that  yields  moderately,  though  not  greatly, 
and  continues  it  the  year  round,  may  be  worth  more  to  her 
owner  than  one  of  thofe  that  yield  a  great  deal  at  firft,  and 
grow  dry  for  feveraj  weeks.  This  muft  be  regarded  ;  for  the 
preference  of  one  of  thofe  cows  over  the  other,  cannot  be  made 
without  a  computation  of  the  whole  produce  for  that  length  of 
time.  A  great  deal  depends  as  to  the  quantity  of  milk  upon 
the  time  the  cow  is  to  calve  ;  and  as  this  makes  fo  great  an  alte¬ 
ration  in  the  annual  produce,  we  c^not  ftate  the  account  with¬ 
out  it. 

The  beft  and  moft  favourable  time  for  calving,  in  order  to 
yielding  the  greateft  plenty  of  milk  is,  when  the  pafturage  is 
ipringing  in  all  its  ftrength,  for  then  it  will  make  the  greateft 
fupply.  Therefore  thofe  who  wifti  for  abundance  of  milk,  are 
happy  if  their  calves  fall  in  the  end  of  March,  or  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  April,  for  at  that  feafon  the  grafs  is  in  its  fulleft  fpring- 
ing  ftrength.  The  calves  at  this  time  are  not  profitable  for  rear¬ 
ing,  becaufe  they  muft  be  fed  upon  the  cow’s  beft  milk  ;  but 
an  early  cow,  the  calf  being  fold  to  the  butcher,  is  vaftly  pre¬ 
ferable  in  point  of  the  abundance  of  milk,  to  one  that  is  later. 

To  fpeak  of  the  milk  in  its  moft  favourable  time  for  quan¬ 
tity,  and  under  the  beft  circuniftanices,  we  will  compute  that 
of  a  new  milch  cow  firft  turned  to  grafs  in  April.  The  pro*> 
diice  Qt  fuch  a  cow  may  be  computed  between  five  quarts  and 
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twelve  at  a  milking  ;  and  many  accidents  which  make  this  dif¬ 
ference  have  cauies  fo  beyond  our  reach  to  know,  that  it  is 
often  impoffible  to  guefs  any  thing  before-hand.  Three  gallons, 
Winchefter  meafure,  at  a  time,  is  a  very  great  and  rich  pro¬ 
duce  ;  two  gallons  is  a  very  fine  quantity :  a  cow  that  gives 
five  quarts  at  a  milking,  which  we  have  fet  at  the  loweft 
worth  keeping,  is  a  very  good  one,  if  flie  will  continue  it  the 
whole  year  round  ;  fo  that  fhe  is  worth  trying  :  but  the  cow 
that  yields  lefs  than  a  gallon  is  to  be  rejedfed,  and  her  place 
fupplied  by  another.  In  general,  the  cow  may  be  faid  to  yield 
very  well  that  gives  a  gallon  and  half  at  a  time,  if  there  be  a 
proper  continuance  of  that  quantity.  If  this  be  rightly  ma¬ 
naged  it  will  yield  a  fixth  part  cream,  that  is,  one  quart  of 
good  rich  cream  for  every  time  of  milking  each  cow ;  and  this 
will  yield  very  well  a  pound  of  butter. 


CHAP.  VIL 


Of  the  times  of  milkings 


H  E  tV70  great  points  upon  which  the  profit  of  a  dairy 


depends  are  the  hours  of  milking,  and  the  proper  order¬ 
ing  of  the  milk  when  brought  into  the  houfe.  The  firft  may 
feem  a  fmall  concern  in  comparifon  of  the  other,  but  thofe 
who  have  had  experience  know  it  is  of  great  importance.  A 
cow  fhould  be  milked  twice  in  the  four  and  twenty  hours  ; 
there  are  thofe  who  approve  of  three  times,  but  upon  trial  I 
have  found  that  the  quantity  of  milk  obtained  at  twice  milking 
at  tvcelve  hours  diftance,  has  been  more  than  that  got  by  three 
times  milking  at  fix  hours  diftance  in  the  day,  and  leaving  the 
night  for  reft. 

This  laft  pratftice,  however  recommended,  proves  on  trial 
to  be  erroneous  :  ^tis  only  a  teazlng  of  nature  :  ’tis  expedfing 
what  cannot  be  performed,  for  a  fupply  worth  taking,  or  need¬ 
ful  to  be  taken,  cannot  be  made  in  lefs  than  twelve  hours  :  be- 
fide,  nature  loves  regularity  and  in  our  way  of  two  milkings 
in  the  four  and  twenty  hours,  each  may  be  at  twelve  hours 
diftance  ;  whereas  in  the  other,  the  common  way  is  to  have 
two  intervals  of  only  fix  hours  each,  and  one  of  twelve.  Thofe 
v/ho  underftand  the  bodies  of  animals,  know  there  is  not  this 
dirterence  to  be  made  between  the  hours  of  eating  and  reft ;  for 
though  the  creature  eat  only  in  the  day,  digeftion  goes  on  all 
night,  and  therefore  the  times  of  rnilking  ought  to  be  at  re- 
gijiar  diiiances.  This  is  fhewn  by  experience,  becaufe  we  find 
a  cow  with  an  udder  full  in  the  morning  after  fleeping,  as  well 
as  in  the  evening  after  the  whole  day’s  feeding. 

I  here  are  cows  that  it  is  faid  require  three  times  milking  in 
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the  four  and  twenty  hours,  becaufe  otherwife  they  will  fhed 
their  milk  :  this  would  feem  an  objection  ;  but  from  all  that  I 
have  feen,  the  neceffity  has  been  owing  either  to  a  cuftom  of 
doing  it,  or  to  fome  diftemper  in  the  udder.  What  nature  has 
been  accuftomed  to,  flie  experts ;  therefore  if  a  cow  have  been 
ufed  to  be  milked  thrice  a  day,  ihe  will  require  it ;  but  the 
quantity  will  not  be  at  all  more  than  if  fhe  were  milked  only 
twice  as  to  her  fhedding  the  milk  if  not  taken  at  thefe  times, 
it  is  to  be  conhder’d  as  a  diforder,  being  certainly  no  other  ; 
and  what  a  fickly  or  diflempered  creature  requires,  is  not  to  be 
made  a  rule  for  the  management  of  one  in  health. 

Having  eftablifhed  twice  in  the  four  and  twenty  hours,  as 
the  proper  periods  of  milking,  the  next  thing  is  to  fettle  at 
.  what  time  it  fhall  be  done.  But  this  is  liable  to  uncertainty. 
In  many  places  there  are  certain  ftated  hours  for  the  fale  of  milk, 

'  and  w^hen  any  confiderable  quantity  of  it  is  intended  to  be  dif- 
pofed  of  that  way,  the  times  of  milking  muft  be  adapted  to 
thofe  hours  ;  thus  in  and  about  London,  and  other  large  towns, 
there  are  certain  hours  at  the  which  families  are  ufed  to  take  in 
milk  ;  and  the  retailers  are  ufed  to  have  it  at  the  hours  juft  be¬ 
fore  ;  fo  that  the  profelTed  cowkeeper,  who  intends  this  ufe  of 
his  milk,  muft  accommodate  the  times  of  milking  accordingly. 
The  country  farmer  who  keeps  his  dairy  for  his  own  ufe,  and 
fets  the  greateft  part  that  his  cows  yield  for  cream,  may  take 
what  times  of  milking  he  pleafes  ;  and  then  it  is  his  buftnefs  to 
chufe  fuch  as  are  moft  natural.  In  fummer,  the  moft;  natural 
times  are  morning  and  evening :  between  ftx  and  feven  in  the 
morning,  and  toward  feven  in  the  evening.  There  are  no  hours 
at  which  the  udders  of  the  cows  are  fo  naturally  diftended  with 
milk  ;  Confequently  none  at  which  it  is  fo  much  an  eafe  to 
themfelves  to  milk  them  ;  or  at  which  they  yield  fo  freely.  The 
morning  gives  the  milk  formed  in  the  whole  night’s  reft  and  di- 
geftion ;  and  the  evening  gives  that  made  from  the  abundant 
food  of  the  day  ;  part  of  which,  from  the  quantity  taken  in, 
muft  be  converted  into  nourifliment  at  the  time  :  the  remainder 
during  the  hours  of  repofe. 

As  the  days  lengthen  toward  Midfummer,  the  hours  may  be 
a  little  earlier  and  a  little  later,  but  not  much ;  as  the  days 
fhorten  after  Michaelmas,  they  muft  of  neceffity  be  changed 
for  fuch  as  are  confiderably  later  in  the  morning,  and  earlier  in 
the  afternoon.  As  to  the  third  time  of  milking,  thofe  perfons 
who  approve  of  it,  generally  make  it  fix  hours  after  the  morn¬ 
ing  milking,  which  places  it  fix  hours  before  the  evening  time 
in  fummer,  and  makes  it  aboiit  the  middle  of  the  day.  We 
have  ftiewn  that  it  is  prejudicial  to  the  creatures,  and  of  no  ad- 
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Vantage  to  the  farmer ;  and  as  it  requires  more  trouble  and  at¬ 
tendance  of  fervants,  it  neceffarily  brings  on  more  expence, 
which  is  another  difadvantage.  Milking  cows  three  times  a 
day,  makes  them  dry  up  the  fooner.  I  had  been  led  to  believe 
at  one  time,  that  it  ’would  be  a  way  to  keep  them  in  milk  the 
year  round,  and  made  trials  in  my  own  ftock,  carefully  mi¬ 
nuting  down  the  obfervati'ons,  but-  the  efFfedl  Was  exaddly  the 
contrary  :  fo  that  feeing  the  matter  in  all  poUible  lights,  this 
third  milking  is  a  difadvantageous  practice.  ^  ‘  ‘ 

I  have  met  with  fome  farmers  who  have  been  ftrongly  of 
opinion,  that  the  cow’s  keeping  in  milk  to  the  time  of  her 
calving  again,  was  not  to  their  advantage  ;  for  that' the  milk 
being  drawn  away  all  that  time  weakened  the  calf.  This  iS 
another  of  thofe  fpecious  reafonings  which  nothing  fets  alide 
but  experience.  I  have  examined  and  obferved  this  dilFerence 
in  refpedt  of  the  calves,  not  once  or  twice,  but  many  repeated 
times,  and  can  affure  the  farmer,  that  a  cow’s  yielding  milk 
to  the  very  time  of  her  coming  again,  is  no  difadvantage  to 
the  calf  that  is  to  come,  but  rather  a  help.  A  calf  in  the 
body  of  the  cow  is  more  likely  to  have  too  much  nourifhment 
than  too  little ;  and  for  one  which  comes  into  the  world  poof 
and  ftarved,  twenty  come  full  of  grofs  humours.  Want  of 
nourifhment  is  a  fault  foon  mended,  for  the  milk  is  rich  and 
abundant,  fo  that  rarely  any  harm  happens  from  this ;  whereas 
the  bringing  into  the  world  with  them  an  abundance  of  hu¬ 
mours  and  a  grofihefs  of  habit,  is  commonly  their  deftrudfion. 
Therefore  it  is  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the  farmer,  that 
his  cows  fhould  go  the  year  round  with  milk,  and  confequent- 
ly  it  becomes  his  interefi:  to  watch  and  obferye  them  the  whole 
time,  ^ 

CHAP.  VIIL 

f  >  I 

Of  the  'manner  of  milting, 

HIS  may  feem  a  confideration  too  trivial  for  fuch  a  work 
as  ours,'  but  we  ihall  not  negle6l:  it  r  nothing  is  trivial  that 
may  prove  of  confequence ;  and  it  is  owing  to  this  vanity  of 
over- looking  things  of  importance,  under  the  name  of  frivo¬ 
lous  and  unworthy  confideration,  that  the  greateft  part  of  the 
writings  cn  this  fubje^f  are  ulelefs.’  Milking  is  very  trivial  and 
very  eafy  ;  but  ’tis  not  enough  underflood.  It  is  entrulled  to 
perfons  who  have  little  fenfe  or  confideration,  and  who  learn  it 
they  don’t  know  how ;  nor  does  the  owner  concern  himfelf 
whether  they  do  it  well  or  ill.  Xhere  is  a  great  deal  of  difr 
ference  between  handling  the  teats  gently  and  roughly  ;  and 
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(ome  knowledge  is  required  to  tell  how  the  milk  (hall  be  got 
with  moft  eafe  to  the  creature. 

Milking,  when  carefully  performed,  is  an  eafe  and  plea- 
fure  to  the  cow ;  but  it  may  be  fo  managed,  and  it  too  often 
is,  that  ’tis  a  pain  and  torment  to  her.  There  are  cows  natu* 
rally  ilhccinditioned,  but  thefe  are  not  common ;  the  greater 
part  of  the  accidents  that  happen  in  this  way,  and  are  laid  to 
the  fault  of  the  cow,  are  owing  to  the  rough  and  ill  condudb 
of  the  perfons  employed  to  milk  her. 

'I'he  farmer  is  not  unfrequently  diilrelTed  by  the  diforders  of 
the  cow’s  teats,  and  the  hedgehog  is  now  blamed,  as  the  fairy 
ufed  to  be  formerly  of  being  the  occafion  of  thofe  diforders  : 
in  general,  the  urchine  is  as  innocent  as  the  fpirit ;  and  the  dif¬ 
orders  are  owing  to  hurts  in  handling  the  teats.  When  the 
milker  goes  to  her  work  fhe  muft  take  the  near  fide  of  the  cow, 
and  begin  by  gently  handling  and  ftroaking  down  the  teats  ;  and 
■from  time  to  time  fhe  muft  moiften  them  with  milk,  to  make 
them  fupple  and  pliable.  By  this  they  will  be  brought  to  an- 
fwer  her  touch  much  better,  and  will  yield  the  milk  more  rea¬ 
dily  and  freely,  and  that  without  any  pain  to  the  creature.  The 
quantity  in  the  udder  is  a  burthen  to  the  cow,  and  fhe  wifhes 
earneftly  to  be  relieved  from  it ;  but  if  that  be  done  with 
harfhnefs,  fo  as  to  occafion  more  pain  for  the  time  than  the 
load  of  milk,  fhe  will  avoid  it :  on  the  other  hand,  if  Ihe  be 
milked  kindly  and  gently,  beginning  as  we  have  diredfed,  not 
only  the  eafing  her  of  the  load  is  a  relief,  but  the  very  manner 
of  doing  it  is  a  pleafure.  Every  mother  who  has  given  fuck 
knows  there  is  a  pleafure  in  performing  that  office  to  the  infant, 
independent  of  any  thought  of  the  mind  :  this  pleafure  is  in  the 
nipple  itfelf,  and  this  the  whole  creation  of  females  that  give 
fuck  have ;  and  it  is  the  fame  in  milking. 

To  the  rude  method  of  handling  the  teats  is  owing  a  great 
deal  of  the  ill  difpofition  of  fome  cows  ;  and  to  the  kind  and 
gentle  treatment  others  receive  that  they  are  gentle  themfelves. 
A  cow  that  is  well  fed  will  have  her  udder  full  at  certain 
times,  and  when  /he  knows  /he  can  be  relieved  from  that  load 
without  pain,  fhe  will  come  of  herfelf  to  the  pail,  and  will 
ffand  with  fatisfacfion.  We  have  faid  in  what  manner  the 
milkmaid  is  to  begin  her  work,  and  fhall  add  how  fhe  is  to 
continue.  She  muif  not  fix  herfelf,  nor  fet  her  pail  firm  to  the 
ground,  till  fhe  has  got  the  cow  to  /land  fure  and  quiet :  thefe 
creatures  are  often  re/llefs  in  the  beginning,  but  they  will  /land 
flill  enough  when  the  milk  has  come  for  a  little  while  freely. 
This  muTt  be  watched,  becaufe  the  milk  that  is  got  will  be 

otherwife 
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ptherwlfe  in  danger.  The  cow  is  a  heavy  creature,  and  a  little 
kick  of  her  foot  will  bring  the  pail  down. 

When  {he  is  once  fettled,  and  the  milkmaid  is  feated,  and 
all  goes  on  for  fome  minutes  right,  there  is  lefs  danger,  but 
il'ill  the  woman  mufl  be  upon  her  guard,  a  cow  may  ftart  at 
miy  time,  and  fhe  muft  have  her  eye  upon  all  her  motions, 
sod  her  hand  upon  the  pail,  ready  to  remove  it  on  occafion, 
otherwife  the  over-turning  of  a  pail  is  vei-y  eafy,  and  the  milk 
may  be  all  loft  in  a  moment,  that  this  careful  eye  might  have 
laved.  When  the  cow  is  quiet  and  feems  pleafed  with  the 
isiilking,  let  the  woman  go  on  boldly  ;  that  which  would  have 
pained  the  creature  cruelly  at  firft,  will  not  hurt  her  at  all  now, 
the  teats  have  been  handled,  moiftened,  and  rendered  fupple  j 
let  her  therefore  now  pull  and  ftrain  them  freely,  and  draw  as 
long  as  any  milk  will  come. 

The  worft  fault  a  milker  can  be  guilty  of  is,  the  not  doing 
it  clean  and  thoroughly.  Let  the  farmer  or  his  wife  frequently 
fee  to  this  :  they  Ihould  give  ail  their  milkers  orders  to  take 
care,  that  not  a  drop  of  milk  be  left  in  the  udder  when  they 
leave  ofF ;  and  they  fhould  fee  at  times,  when  they  are  at  their 
■work,  whether  thofe  "diredlions  are  punctually  followed.  If 
there  were  nothing  but  the  lofs  of  fo  much  milk  as  is  left  in 
the  udder,  that  would  be  fome  confideration,  for  in  a  number 
'  of  cows  it  would  amount  to  what  was  confiderable ;  and  this 
twice  a  day  would,  in  the  yearns  courfe,  make  a  great  diminu- 
tiofi  in  the  profits  of  the  dairy :  perhaps  this  alone  would  make 
the  difference  of  four  or  five  cows  in  a  year,  and  the  farmer 
knows  the  value  of  their  keeping  well  enough,  to  be  fenfible 
what  a  fault  that  would  be.  But  there  is  a  greater  confidera- 
tion  :  for  there  is  nothing  that  tends  to  keep  a  cow  fo  full  in 
milk,  as  the  conftantly  milking  her  quite  clean.  This  depends 
upon  the  courfe  of  nature  in  furniihing  the  udder  with  milk, 
as  we  have  iliewn.  While  it  is  drained  nature  gives  a  conti- 
Bual  and  conftant  fupply,  whether  that  draining  be  done  by  the 
mouth  of  the  young  or  the  hand  of  the  milkmaid  ;  but  as  foon 
as  no  more  is  drawn  no  more  is  provided.^  This  is  the  cafe  at 
large  w'hen  the  young  dies,  or  the  creature  is  any  way  left  un¬ 
touched  5  and  the  fame  thing  holds  good,  in  a  proportioned 
degree,  when  fhe  is  carelefsly  milked,  and  the  udder  is  not 
well  drained.  When  that  is  perfedBy  emptied  at  times,  na¬ 
ture  goes  on  vigoroufiy  with  a  fupply  ;  but  when  it  is  done  im- 
perfecBy  fhe  performs  her  work  languidly,  and  there  is  not  that 
free  and  full  fupply  any  longer.  The  farmer  knows  the  im¬ 
portance  of  keeping  his  cows  deep  in  milk,  and  a  long  time  in 
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\  it;  and  it  is  fit  he  fhould  thoroughly  confider  how  much  that 
j  depends  upon  the  milkmaid’s  doing  her  duty. 

Another  caution  to  be  given  to  all  milkers  is,  that  they  make 
i  themfelves  as  familiar  and  friendly  with  the  cows  as  poffible. 

I  By  gentlenefs  and  kind  treatment  they  will  come  to  know  them, 

1  and  will  go  to  the  pail  like  rational  creatures.  While  they  are 
milking,  common  difcretion  will  teach  the  perfon  not  to  do 
any  thing  to  ftartle  or  frighten  them ;  and  it  is  a  good  cau¬ 
tion  alfo  to  let  them  go  quietly  and  eafily  away.  I  have  feeu 
many  drive  their  cows  away  haftily  and  roughly,  as  foon  as  they 
had  done,  as  if  they  never  were  to  have  any  thing  to  do  with 
them  again.  All  creatures  have  memory :  the  cow  does  not 
!  forget  this  ;  and  it  makes  her  fhy  or  troublefome  the  next  time. 

CHAP.  IX. 

Of  ordering  the  milk  in  the  dairy, 

TH  E  farmet  has  feen  every  article  necefiary  to  be  done  in 
obtaining  his  milk  from  the  cow,  let  him  now  take  care 
?  of  it  when  he  has  got  it ;  he  has  taken  the  proper  meafures 

I  for  having  the  befl;  cows  ;  for  getting  the  moft  from  them ;  for 

keeping  them  long  to  it ;  and  for  avoiding  mifchief  in  the  draw¬ 
ing  it :  we  will  fuppofe  it  therefore  in  the  pails,  and  bringing 
home ;  and  that  he  is  defirous  to  make  the  dairy  fit  to  receive 
it  in  the  beft  manner. 

The  firft  thing  in  a  dairy  is  cleanlinefs.  Not  only  all  the 
vefTels  but  the  floor,  walls,  and  cieling ;  every  thing,  that  is  in 
it,  and  every  thing  that  is  about  it,  mufl:  be  managed  with 
the  utmofl:  nicety  of  cleannefs,  or  there  will  be  continual  da¬ 
mage  and  lofs.  The  dread  that  fhould  always  be  uppermofl: 
in  a  dairy  is  of  fournefs ;  and  to  keep  things  from  fouring, 
the  receipt  is,  keep  them  clean. 

Milk  will  at  the  beft  keep  but  a  little  while.  All  the  art 
and  all  the  care  in  the  world  cannot  preferve  it  long :  it  will 
become  four,  and  there  is  the  great  damage.  When  it  has 
once  got  four  it  will  fpread  the  mifchief ;  this  is  what  the 
miftrefs  of  the  dairy  is  to  employ  all  her  care  to  prevent ;  and 
the  far  greateft  part  of  that  care  centers  in  the  fame  point  clean¬ 
linefs.  The  foulnefs  of  a  dairy  is  ufually  from  corrupted  milk 
or  cream,  and  this  muft  be  cleaned  away  perfedfly,  for  it  will 
otherwife  not  only  communicate  itfelf  to  whatever  is  near  it, 
but  will  infedf  the  very  air  of  the  room,  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
whole  quantity  that  is  brought  into  it,  and  of  every  thing  that 
is  going  forwards.  What  the  old  houfewives  ufed  to  attribute 
to  witches  and  fairies,  was  in  reality  the  efFedl  of  fomething 
lour  left  in  the  dairy  ;  this  was  the  natural  and  real  caufe,  but 
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the  efFe<as  of  it  are  fo  great  and  fo  perplexing,  to  fuch  as  do 
not  know  the  caufe,  that  no  wonder  they  thought  witchcraft 
had  a  hand  in  it. 

Here  lies  the  firft  article  of  cleanlinefs,  which  is  to  take  care 
no  fpoiled  remains  of  a  former  bufinefs  hang  about  the  dairy ; 
that  nothing  four  remain  in  any  crack  or  crevice  ;  for  this 
end  all  the  pails,  pans,  and  veil  els,  muff  be  daily  cleaned  3  and 
for  this  reaibn  glazed  earthen  ware  is  preferable  to  any  other 
materials  for  them,  becaufe  nothing  dicks  to  it,  there  are  no 
crevices  in  it,  and  one  may  always  fee  whether  it  be  clean. 
Thofe  who  are  at  all  acquainted  with  the  bufinefs  of  a  dairy, 
know  how  nice  and  ticklifh  all  the  works  of  it  are  ;  therefore 
let  them  take  care  not  to  add  to  the  hazard  by  foulnefs,  Wq 
have  mentioned  rhe  remains  of  any  thing  four  firft,  becaufe 
that  is  a  miichief  that  fpreads  fo  quick  and  fo  far,  but  we  are 
alfo  to  caution  the  houfewife  againft  greafe,  dirt,  or  filth  of 
any  kind  whatfoever  3  for  every  thing  that  does  not  belong  to 
the  work  of  the  dairy  hinders  it.  There  is  no  way  to  clean  and 
fweeten  the  velfels,  but  by  fcalding  them  with  boiling  water, 
and  then  fetting  them  out  in  the  air  :  the  firft  cleanfes  off  all 
filth  that  is  vifible  to  the  eye,  and  the  latter  removes  any  taint 
by  purifying  and  evaporating  all  that  remained  about  them. 
Thcne  is  nothing  equal  to  the  fun,  wind,  and  air,  for  purifying 
things  after  proper  cleaning,  and  this  pradlice  fhould  be  ufed  in 
the  dairy  every  day,  whether  the  things  appear  dirty  or  no  ; 
there  may  be  filth  about  them  that  is  not  feen,  and  the  leaft  of 
it  will  do  mifehief. 

C  H  A  P.  X. 

OjT  the  vejjels  of  the  dairy, 

H  E  ufe  of  the  dairy  is  to  make  from  the  natural  milk,  fuch 
produdfs  as  the  farmer  fliall  find  turn  beft  to  his  account  3 
and  the  feveral  veffels  employed  in  it  all  tend  to  that  purpofe. 
Thefe  we  are  to  confider  in  two  lights,  with  refpedf  to  their 
form  and  their  materials.  As  to  their  form,  we  are  not  ignO’- 
rant  of  the  many  new  inventions  that  have  been  ftarted  for  the 
facilitating  the  operations  of  the  dairy  3  nor  do  we  utterly  ad- 
vife  the  farmer  from  regarding  them  :  but  this  caution  we  fliall 
give  him,  that  he  do  not  rely  too  much  upon  the  words  of 
their  inventors,  or  of  thofe  who  have  fo  warmly  recommended 
them.  Thefe  have  been  in  general  people  of  ingenuity,  but  of 
no  experience.  They  have  feen  tfie  conveniences  that  might 
attend  fometbing  of  the  nature  of  what  they  propofed,  but  they 
have  not  perceived  what  might  be  the  inconveniences  of  their 
own  particular  inventions  3  therefore  the  pradkal  dairyman,  is 
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to  try  before  he  approves  :  he  Is  obliged  *  to  thofe  gentlemen  for 
the  hint^  but  he  is  to  determine  for  himfelf,  for  he  can  do  it 
much  better  than  they,  whether  it  can  be  reduced  to  pradtice; 

Thus  the  reafonable  hufbandman  will  confider  ail  that  is 
offered  for  the  improvement  of  his  profeflion,  neither  rejedting 
at  random,  nor  adopting  without  proof.  Many  things  appear 
feafible  in  the  clofet,  that  are  impradticable  in  the  field : 
there  Is  therefore  no  way  of  judging  of  them  but  by  the  help 
of  that  experience  firft,  which  their  ingenious  inventors  want¬ 
ed  ;  and  afterv/ards,  if  this  experience  joins  in  the  opinion, 
then  to  bring  them  to  a  trial.  ’Tis  thus  we  advife  the  farmer 
to  confider  the  new  improvements  of  a  dairy  ;  and  having  given 
him  this  rule  of  pradfice  with  refpedf  to  the  new,  we  fliall 
proceed  to  inform  him  in  the  management  of  the  old  :  thefe  are 
fure  I  and  to  confefs  a  truth  difagreeable  perhaps  to  the  inven¬ 
tors  of  new  fchemes  on  this  head,  I  have  never  yet  found  up¬ 
on  trial,  that  any  others,  with  all  their  fpecious  promifes,  ex¬ 
ceeded  them. 

People  of  fortune  who  have  amufed  themfelves  with  the 
pleafures  of  a  dairy  in  the  country,  have  covered  their  walls 
with  Dutch  tiles  3  and  had  their  veflels  of  China;  and  this  is 
extreamly  right.  As  to  the  velfels,  China  are  in  this  refpedl:  as 
good  for  ufe  as  glazed  earthen  ware,  but  not  in  the  leaft  better, 
for  they  are  covered  In  the  fame  manner  with  a  glazing ;  and 
fo  a  vefiel  be  glazed,  and  the  glazing  whole  and  without  flaws, 
■^tis  no  matter  whether  it  were  done  in  the  Eaft  Indies  or  at 
home.  There  is  a  difference  in  the  materials  ufed  in  the  ma- 
iiufadlures  of  Europe  and  the  eaft,  but  it  is  not  material  in 
this  confideration.  Our  glazing  for  thefe  veflels  is  made  of 
lead,  and  theirs  is  only  a  kind  of  earth  mixed  up  in  water,  but 
the  effedf  is  the  fame.  Either  is  a  glafly  or  fhelly  fubftance 
which  the  milk  cannot  penetrate,  and  therefore  they  equally 
ahfwer  the  purpofe.  As  to  the  covering  the  walls  with  tiles  it 
is  certainly  right,  as  it  anfwers  two  purpofes,  both  very  effen- 
tial  to  a  dairy,  cleanlinefs  and  coolnefs.  I  have  feen  a  dairy  In 
"W  iltfli  Ire  lined  throughout  with  lead,  and  it  had  aifo  a  very 
good  effedf.  The  expence  of  this  lafl:  method  will  appear  con- 
fiderable  at  firfl:,  but  taking  in  the  whole  account  nothing  is  fo 
cheap.  It  lafts  from  generation  to  generation  without  repairs, 
and  it  has  always  a  very  confiderable  intrinfick  value :  fo  much 
lead  is  worth  fo  much  money  at  any  time. 

The  ufual  kinds  of  velfels  are  three,  earthen  ware  glazed, 
wood  naked ^  or  wood  lined  v/ith  lead.  As  to  the  firfl:  we 
have  fpoken,  the  fecond  is  very  good,  but  it  has  lefs  natural 
coolnefs,  and  is  not  fo  eafily  made  clean  as  the  earthen  ware  ; 
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the  lead  has  all  the  advantage  of  coolnefs,  and  may  eafily 
enough  be  kept  clean.  The  difference  is  not  very  great,  but 
the  reafon  will  eafily  be  feen  in  what  we  have  here  faid,  why  we 
crive  the  preference  to  the  earthen  veffel.  Where  the  dairy  lies 
tow  and  is  in  itfelf  very  cool,  wooden  veffels  do  better  than 
elfewhere ;  and  where  there  is  a  very  great  bufmefs  carried  on, 
there  is  convenience  in  wood  lined  with  lead,  becaufe  veffels 
may  thus  be  made  of  fuch  a  form  and  bignefs,  as  cannot  be  had 
from  the  potteries.  The  fhape  of  the  veffels  fhould  be  broad 
and  {hallow  :  this  anfwers  two  purpofes  :  it  makes  the  milk 
yield  the  largeft  quantity  of  cream,  and  it  keeps  it  the  longeft 
from  fouring.  A  quantity  of  milk  under  the  fame  circum- 
fiances  otherwife,  will  always  four  the  fooner,  the  deeper  it 
lies  together  in  the  veffel. 

CHAP.  XI. 

Of  Jetting  the  milk  for  cream, 

The  dairy  is  now  ready  for  the  milk,  and  that  is  coming 
home  in  pails  upon  the  fhoulders  of  the  milkers,  the  veffels 
in  which  it  is  to  be  fet  are  placed  ready  to  receive  it ;  but  there  is 
one  thing  to  be  confidered  previoufly  to  its  being  put  into  them. 
We  have  taken  care  there  be  no  dirt  in  the  dairy,  let  us  ufe  the 
fame  precaution  that  none  come  into  it  from  the  field.  Too 
much  cleanlinefs  can  never  be  recommended  to  the  milk-maids, 
but  let  them  take  what  care  they  will,  they  can  never  keep  their 
pails  perfe6lly  free  from  accidental  foulneffes.  The  hairs  from 
the  cow  will  fall  into  them,  and  other  little  matters  of  the  fame 
kind  may  alfo.  All  thefe,  however  they  are  blended  ampng  the 
milk,  wonld  rife  with  the  cream,  and  not  only  difgrace  the 
houfewife,  but  difturb  all  the  operations  that  are  to  follow ;  for 
we  have  fhewn  that  the  lead  filth  will  perplex  and  teaze  the 
whole  management. 

To  prevent  accidents  of  this  kind  the  milk  is  to  be  {trained  ; 
and  this  is  to  be  done  in  a  very  eafy  and  familiar  manner,  by 
means  of  what  the  houfewife  calls  her  foiling  difh,  or  as  they 
commonly  fpeak  it  the  fy]e  difh.  This  is  a  wooden  bowl,  with 
its  bottom  cut  out,  and  the  opening  covered  with  a  piece  of 
fine  clean  linnen  cloth.  This  bowl  muft  be  every  day  fcalded, 
and  fet  out  in  the  air  to  fweeten  like  the  reft,  and  care  muft  be 
taken  that  the  cloth  be  always  perfedlly  clean.  Through  this 
difli  the  milk  is  to  run  into  the  feveral  veffels  prepared  to  receive 
it,  and  then  it  will  be  perfedlly  clean  and  pure,  for  the  hollow’d 
bottom  will  flop  the  fmalleft  folld  particle,  and  thus  nothing  but 
the  milk  can  get  into  the  veffels. 

7’hus  far  then  our  houfewife  has  provided  with  care  and  re¬ 
gularity. 
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gularity,  her  milk  is  pure,  and  is  in  veiTels  perfe8:Iv  clean  : 
there  is  no  danger  of  any  injury  to  it,  and  ’tis  now  to  be  left  to 
nature.  The  dairy  is  cool,  clean,  and  quiet,  this  is  all  that  is 
needful  to  promote  the  gathering  of  the  cream :  properly  fpeaking 
nothing  can  be  done  to  promote  this,  for  it  is  a  natural  proce¬ 
dure,  and  muft  go  on  in  its  own  way,  all  that  can  be  done  is 
to  prevent  dirt,  heat,  or  difturbance  5  and  this  we  have  contrived 
in  the  ftrudfure  of  the  place.  The  milk  is  compofed  of  dilFereiit 
parts  :  thefe  are  kept  mixed  while  it  is  in  the  body  of  the  ani¬ 
mal,  but  they  feparate  one  from  another  foon  after  they  are  out: 
this  is  that  reparation  which  prepares  for  the  operations  of  the 
dairy.  The  rich  and  fatty  part  comes  from  the  poor  and  wate¬ 
ry  ;  that  is,  the  cream  rifes  to  the  top,  and  leaves  the  thin  part  at 
bottom.  The  broader  and  fhallower  the  velTel  is,  the  more 
freely,  eafily,  and  readily  this  feparation  is  made :  that  is,  the 
fooner  the  cream  gets  to  the  top,  and  the  greater  quantity  there 
■will  be  of  it,  thefe  are  the  two  great  points  the  houfewife  dehres. 

CHAP.  XII. 


Of  Jklmmlng  the  crea?n* 

WE  are  fenhble  how  lightly  many  of  thofe  things  are  in  gene¬ 
ral  looked  upon,  that  here  make  the  fubjedf  of  diftindl 
chapters,  but  it  is  to  that  want  of  confideration  of  what  are  cal¬ 
led  trifles,  half  the  difappoiritments  and  Ioffes  in  a  dairy  happen^ 
Every  houfewife  knows  when  her  cream  is  rifen,  fhe  is  to  fkim 
it  off :  that  is  true,  we  do  not  take  up  her  time  in  telling  her 
that  {he  is  to  do  it,  but  we  are  about  to  acquaint  her  how  fhe 
{hall  do  it  to  the  greateft  advantage  ;  and  from  what  we  have 
feen  of  dairies  in  fome  parts  of  this  kingdom,  no  information 
relating  to  the  farm  is  more  neceffary.  We  have  recommended 
cleanlinefs  in  every  article,  but  here  we  are  to  repeat  that  leflbn. 
There  is  nothing  that  requires  more  nicety  than  the  fkimming  off 
the  cream,  nor  any  article  in  which  a  little  dirt  can  do  fo  much 
damage. 

We  will  fuppofe  the  milk  to  have  been  brought  In  in  the 
morning,  according  to  our  dirediions  for  the  fummer  milking, 
about  feven  o’clock  ;  toward  afternoon  let  the  fkimming  difh  be 
cleaned  and  got  ready,  and  alfo  the  veffels  that  are  to  receive  the 
cream.  The  fkimming  di{h  fliould  be  of  a  convenient  fize  for 
the  hand,  not  too  deep  ;  and  thin  at  the  edges.  The  time  that 
milk  fhould  {land  Is  a  point  in  which  few  are  agreed,  and  about 
which  rnofl  err.  In  fummer  ten  hours  is  in  general  enough 
for  milk  to  ftand.  Therefore  this  milk  having  been  brought  ifi 
at  feven  in  the  morning,  will  be  ready  to  fkim  at  five  in  the 
afternoon  >  and  this  v/iii  be  a  very  convenient  t^rae  to  the 

houfewife. 
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houfewife^  becaufe  what  fhe  is  now  doing  will  prepare  for  the 

evening  milking,  :  ,  .  ’ 

Many  let  their  milk  Hand  longer  in  furnmer,  and  accordingly 
vary  according  to  the  circumftances  at  other  times,  but  by  whaS 
I  have  found  from  repeated  experience,  there  is  no  rule  ib  pro¬ 
per.  ’Tis  a  nice  point,  and  of  great  importance,  either  .way 
an  excefs  or  defeft  may  be  of  much  damage  ;  [f,the  milk  be 
fkimmed  too  foon  the  houfewiFe  has,  not  her  full  quantity  of 
cream  ;  and  if  it  ftand  too  long  the  butter  will  fuffer.  When 
milk  {lands  too  long  without  fkimming,  the  cream  gets  a  thick 
head,  and  is  untradlable,  and  the  butter  that  is  made  of  this  is 
always  bitter.  I  have  known  this  in  inflances  out  of  number, 
and  when  I  have  convinced  fome  houfewives  that  it  was  owing 
to  letting  the  milk  fland  too  long,  they  have  tried  every  method 
that  could  be  thought  of  to  prevent  the  effedl,  but  in  vain : 
I  have  known  them  boil  the  cream  that  was  thus  taken  froni 
milk  which  had  Hood  too  long,  in  order  to  prevent  this  ill  taHe 
in  the  butter,  but  to  no  purpofe. 

What  all  the  pains  and  care  imaginable  cannot  remedy  in 
this,  as  in  many  other  cafes,  may  eafily  be  prevented,  and  that 
is  the  iefTon  which  we  give  to  the  houfewlfe.  Prevent  the  da« 
mage  by  fkimming  in  time.  Let  the  milk  be  all  Ikimmed  at 
five  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  let  the  cream  be  put  into  a 
proper  vefleL  The  bell  is  an  earthen  pot  well  leaded,  with  a’ 
coyer.  When  it  is  put  into  this,  let  it  be  fet  by  in  a  clofe  cool 
place.  An  hour  or  more  has  been  employed  in  this,  and  in 
cleaning  the  neceffary  veffels,  and  by  that  time  they  are  got  in 
again  and  fet  in  order  ’tis  feven  o’clock,  and  the  milkmaids  come 
in  loaded  from  the  evening’s  milking.  This  milk  is  to  be 
flrained  and  managed  exadliy  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  firft, 
fo  there  needs  no  particular  diredlion  on  that  head  ;  and  we 
fhall,  to  avoid  repetition,  fuppofe  the  fame  bufmefs  gone  thro’, 
and  the  milk  all  fet  as  the  firft. 

T  he  houfewife  may  now  be  quiet  for  the  night,  but  let  her 
take  care  to  be  up  early  in  the  morning.  The  next  article  to 
cleanlinefs  is  early  rifing ;  and  it  is  need  file  be  up,  for  the 
milk  fhe  has  fet  over  night  will  be  ready  for  fkimming  after  ten 
hours,  or  half  an  hour  more,  that  is,  by  five,  or  foon  after  five 
in  the  morning.  In  general  it  will  be  befi:  to  allow  half  an 
hour  longer  handing  during  the  night  than  in  the  day,  becaufe 
the  night  is  cooler ;  and  experience  fhews  that  the  warmth  of 
the  air  has  a  great  deal  of  effedl  in  the  throwing  up  of  cream. 
In  this  manner  the  cream  will  be  taken  ofl'  from  the  evening’s 
milk ;  and  all  got  ready  for  the  reception  of  that  of  the  morn¬ 
ing,  by  that  time  the  milkmaids  come  home  with  it :  and  thus 
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the  whole  round  of  that  impdrtjint  article,  the  obtaining^  fet- 
ting,  and  fkimming  the  milk,  will  bd  managed  without  the  leaft 
trouble  or  perplexity. 

CHAP;  tilt 

Of  the  management  of  the  ere  ami 

WE  left  our  houfewlfe  with  her  pots  idf  cream,’  and  her  dairy 
work  going  on  with  due  regularity,  we  muft  proceed  to 
advife  her  how  to  manage  the  produce  in  the  beft  ahd  moft  fa?- 
tisfadtory  manneri  There  is  need  of  great  caution,  and  that 
for  the  plaineft  reafoh  in  the  world,  which  is,  that  convenience 
would  naturally  preferibe  the  keeping  it  longer  than  it  is  found 
in  clFedt  fafe  or  proper  to  do.  The  weather  makes  a  great  va¬ 
riation  In  this  article,  and  we  are  to  obferve  alfo,  that  there  are 
artificial  ways  of  aflifting  nature  in  preferving  it.  Hovt^eVer,  as 
pure  fweet  cream,  in  its  natural  condition,^  is  preferable  to  the 
befi:  that  is  preferved  in  whatever  manner  by  art,  w.e  fhall  firft 
give  the  houfewife  her  lefibn  ho\v  long  fhe  fibotildf  and  how 
long  Ihe  may  keep  it  naturally ;  and  aftervvards  inform  her  what 
may  be  done  in  the  keeping  it  longer  by  art  and  management. 

The  fineft  and  moff  excellent  butter  is  that  which  is  made 
from  cream  that  has  not  ftood  above  ten  hours  In  the  fummer ; 
but  in  winter  it  may  be  kept  much  longer  without  damage. 
When  We  name  ten  hours,  it  is  by  way  of  limiting  the  fpace  in 
which  it  is  quite  perfe^ ;  for  butter  that  is  made  from  cream 
ten  hours  old^  or  from  fuch  as  is  juft  Ikimmed  js  altogether  the 
fame.  After  this,  in  fummer  it  begins  to  fuffer  fomc  change, 
but  it  is  little  for  the  two  fucceeding  days;  only  in  general  the 
newer  it  is  the  better* 

The  feafon  makes  fo  great  a  variation^  that  bredm  may  be 
kept  very  well  twice  as  long  in  winter  as  in. fummer.  In  fum¬ 
mer  it  may  be  kept  without  any  material  difajvantage  two  days 
and  a  half  5  and  in  winter  it  may  be  kept  in  the  fame  condition 
five  days*  The  hbufewife  who  intends  to  have  credit  in  her 
butter,  if  fhe  takes  care  not  to  let  the  milk  ftand  too  long  be¬ 
fore  it  is  fkimmed,  may  very  well  keep  it  thus  long  without  any 
particular  management ;  but  if  fhe  intends  to  have  more  of  it  to¬ 
gether  than  can  be  got  from  her  ftock  of  cows  in  that  time,  or  to 
churn  only  at  certain  times^  which  require  the  cream  to'  be  kept 
longer,  then  flie  muft  itfe  fome  art  to  preferve  it.  It  may  be  ne- 
tefl'ary  to  obferve,  that  in  making  butter  f  ;r  fale  in  large  quan¬ 
tities,  there  is  no  obje<£fion  to  the  cream  being  kept  loiiger.  In 
this  cafe  it  turns  four  \  but  the  butter  Is  not  the  wofle  for  rUar- 
ket,  unlefs  It  have  been  over-heited-or  otherwife  ill  managed  in 
the  churii.  The  fine  butter  for  prefent  ufe  ft-jould  always  Kr 
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made  of  perfedlly  frefh  cream  ;  but  for  this  marketable  com¬ 
modity  the  other  is  rather  preferable ;  for  experience  fliews  that 
better  made  otherwife  under  the  fame  advantages,  keeps  better 
when  the  cream  has  flood  to  be  four,  than  when  it  was  perfedlly 
frefh ;  unlefs  it  turn  bitter :  this,  in  butter  made  from  cream 
that  has  been  kept  till  four,  is  always  a  mark  of  its  tending  to 
decay ;  wherefore  in  that  cafe,  the  fooner  it  is  ufed  the  better. 
The  fine  flavour  depends  on  the  frefhnels  of  the  cream,  but 
otherwife  the  butter  is  not  the  worfe  for  fome  keeping.  The 
days  of  market  often  regulate  the  days  of  churning:  there  is  fome 
convenience  in  doing  a  good  deal  of  bufinefs  at  once,  and  when 
there  is  but  one  market  near,  and  that  but  one  day  in  the  week, 
which  in  the  country  in  many  places  is  no  uncommon  thing,  it 
will  be  a  great  convenience  to  the  houfewife  if  fhe  can  contrive  to 
churn  but  once  in  the  week,  and  to  prepare  all  together.  We 
fhall  fuppofe  this  the  cafe,  as  it  is  a  very  common  one,  and  lay 
down  a  method  by  which  fhe  may  in  fummer  be  able  to  keep  her 
cream  the  whole  week  without  its  growing  four,  though  in  the 
common  courfe  of  things  it  would  be  fo  in  three  days.  We  will 
fuppofe  the  market  day  Thurfday :  then  Friday  may  be  called 
with  her  the  beginning  of  a  new  week  ;  but  as  her  cream  wilf 
have  been  gathering  fooner,  we  fhall  trace  it  from  that  time. 

In  order  to  prepare  for  the  market  on  Thurfday,  fhe  has  been 
churning  on  Wednefday,  and  fhe  will  have  taken  into  her  churn 
the  cream  of  Wednefday  morning,  that  is,  what  was  fkimmed 
from  the  milking  of  T uelday  evening  ;  the  laflthat  can  go  into  the 
account  of  that  week.  The  Wednefday  morning’s  milking  is  fet 
for  cream,  and  this  is  the  firfl  parcel  for  the  fucceeding  week : 
to  this  is  to  be  added  all  that  follows  till  the  Wednefday  morning 
again,  which  fhe  is  to  preferve  for  the  churn  on  that  day.  Let 
every  fucceeding  fltlmming  be  mixed  with  this  firfl,  and  on  Sa¬ 
turday  morning  let  her  fet  all  the  cream  fhe  has  got  over  the  fire, 
and  let  it  juft  once  boil  :  this  done  let  her  put  it  back  into  a  clean 
pan,  and  then  add  to  it  all  that  is  taken  off  the  milk  during  the 
following  part  of  the  week,  but  let  her  every  day  change  the 
veffel  in  wiiich  it  is  kept,  pouring  it  daily  into  a  frefh  one  well 
cleaned  and  aired.  It  is  very  ftrange  to  fee  the  efFe'61  of  this,  the 
boiled  cream  not  only  keeps  good  itfelf,  but  by  the  pra6lice  of 
every  day  putting  into  a  frefh  and  perfedtJy  clean  vefi'el,  it  pre- 
ferves  ail  the  reft  from  being  four.  This  has  been  frequently 
tried  in  the  neighbourhood  where  I  now  liv^e,  and  when  it  has 
been  done  with  due  care  has  always  fucceeded. 
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CHAP.  XIV. 

Of  butter', 

Butter  is  the  oily  or  fatty  part  of  the  milk^  which  firft 
feparates  of  itfelf  In  form  of  cream,  and  after  that  needs  but 
Kttle  art  to  bring  it  into  the  condition  of  an  elegant,  folid,  yet  foft 
fubftance,  pleafant  to  the  tafte,  and  fitted  for  marly  purpofes. 
When  we  fee  butter  in  this  light,  of  a  thing  fo  defirable,  and  fo 
eafily  obtained,  it  appears  wonderful  that  the  knowledge  of  it 
came  fo  late  into  the  world ;  but  ’tis  certain  that  there  were 
very  many  ages  in  which  it  was  not  known  ;  and  many  coun¬ 
tries  in  which  it  was  not  ufed  in  food  long  after  the  reft  of  the 
world  were  perfedlly  acquainted  with  it. 

The  Greek  poets  and  philofophers  frequently  mention  cheefe, 
and  yet  the  name  of  butter  is  not  found  in  their  writings.  It  is 
certain  the  only  ufe  they  made  of  milk  in  thofe  times  was  to 
drink  it  alone,  to  eat  it  with  mixtures,  or  make  it  into  cheefe  ; 
for  not  only  they  are  filent  on  the  making  butter,  but  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  from  the  whole  tenour  of  their  writings,  there  was  no  fuch 
thing  in  ufe  among  them,  AriftotJe  has  written  largely  of 
milk  and  its  produdls,  but  among  thefe  there  Is  not  a  word  of 
butter  ;  he  only  treats  of  cheefe  of  feveral  kinds,  and  the  whey, 
of  which  there  were  alfo  feveral  forts,  according  to  the  manner 
of  making  the  cheefe.  The  Romans  made  butter;  but  what  is 
yet  more  firange  than  the’  former,  they,  though  they  had  it, 
never  confidered  it  as  an  article  of  food ;  they  ufed  it  as  a  me¬ 
dicine ;  and  we  read  their  fentiments  concerning  it  in  Pliny, 
where  we  find  they  were  well  acquainted  with  its  ufe  in  other 
countries.  It  is  very  well  known  that  the  people  of  the  Eaft- 
Ind  ies  knew  nothing  of  butter,  till  the  Dutch  tool#  it  over  to 
them. 

We  fee  in  this  an  inftance  of  a  very  great  truth,  which  is, 
that  the  moft  familiar  things  may  be  a  long  time  overlooked, 
and  that  what  every  man  wonders  he  did  not  find  out  himfelf, 
millions  befide  may  have  left  all  their  days  undifCovered.  But* 
ter  is  made  from  cream  by  the  aflifiance  only  of  motion  :  this 
may  be  given  it  any  W'ay,  and  provided  it  be  in  a  proper  degree, 
the  elFecSt  will  be  produced.  This  motion  In  the  common  way 
of  performing  it  is  called  churning;  and  the  uncertainty  of  that 
has  led  the  ingenious  to  contrive  many  methods  of  fupplying  the 
place  of  beating  by  the  repeated  labour  of  the  hand  ;  fome  of 
thefe  are  much  worfe  than  the  old  plain  way,  and  there  are 
others  that  really  deferve  the  name  of  improvements* 

There  are  certain  particularities  relating  to  butter,  much 
better  known  than  und.erftQod  ;  it  will  be  very  well  worth  while 
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for  thofe  Why  have  the  convenience  of  being  upon  the  fpot,  to 
endeavour  to  difcover  the  reafohs.  In  the  mean  time  all  We  can 
do  is  to  mention  the  StifFolk  butter  is  famous  for  keep¬ 

ing,  which  is  a  quality  of  fo  much  importance^  that  every  me¬ 
thod  is  to  be  taken  in  hope  of  finding  the  caufe  of  it.  There 
are  methods  of  making  any  butter  keep  longer  than  may  at  firft 
be  imagined  pradficable  :  if  good  butter  be  made  up  in  lumps  of 
forty  pounds  weight,  and  a  little  more  fait  be  put  in  than  is 
ufually  allowed,  and  they  be  afterwards  put  into  a  large  bin  of 
flour,  they  will  keep  the  year  round  without  damage* 

Toward  the  end  of  autumn  butter  is  apt  to  tafte  bitter.  This 
is  one  of  thofe  things  better  known  than  its  caufe  ;  it  has  been 
faid  that  the  reafon  is,  that  grafs  beginning  to  grow  bare  at  that 
time,  the  cows  eat  the  leaves  that  fail  from  the  trees  ;  but  how¬ 
ever  true  it  may  be  that  cows  will  feed  in  this  manner,  it  is  not 
true  that  this  is  the  caufe  of  the  butter’s  being  bitter  :  becaufe  ifi 
the  fen  countries,  where  there  are  no  trees,  and  where  ditches 
ferve  inftead  of  hedges,  the  fame  thing  happens  at  the  fame  fea- 
fon.  Though  wc  cannot  aflign  the  caufe  of  this,  we  can  tell 
the  houfewlfe  how  to  prevent  the  damage,  which  is  enough  for 
ufe,  if  not  for  curlofity.  There  needs  no  more  than  to  fkim 
the  cream  after  a  fliorter  time  {landing.  We  have  obferved  be¬ 
fore,  that  w’'hen  milk  Hands  too  long  the  cream  hardens  on  the 
top  of  it,  and  the  batter  made  from  fuch  cream  is  bitter ;  this 
Ihews  that  too  long  (landing  alone  may  be  a  caufe  of  bitternefs 
in  the  butter,  and  for  that  reafon,  where  there  is  danger  of  the 
fame  accident  from  any  other  caufe,  one  would  take  care  to  pre¬ 
vent  this  from  joining  to  make  it  worfe ;  on  this  principle  has 
been  founded  the  pradtice  of  (kimming  milk  earlier  at  that  feafon 
of  the  year?;  and  the  confequence  has  fhewn  that  this  alone  will 
prevent  the  bitternefs  of  the  butter,  whatever  elfe  was  the  caufe 
that  would  have  made  it  fo. 

In  Devonfhlre  they  make  a  kind  of  butter,  which  is  called 
fcalded  butter.  The  advantage  is  not  only  its  being  particularly 
well  tailed,  but  that  it  will  keep  a  month  without  damage. 
The  v/ay  they  raife  their  cream  for  this  purpofe  is  the  fame  the 
cnemlils  ufe  when  they  have  a  mind  to  give  any  thing  a  gentle 
heat,  without  burning  it  to  the  veflels,  and  which  they  call  a 
Balneum  Marias.  I'hey  iRrairi  the  milk  into  velTels,  and  fet  it 
the  cream  to  rife.  Ten  hours  afterwards,  when  the 
cream  is  rifen  in  the  common  way,  they  fet  the  vefl'el  with 
the  cream,  milk  and  all,  over  fome  water  in  another  velfel,  fo 
that  the  water  reaches  half  way  up  that  wherein  the  cream  is : 
this  done  they  fet  the  vefTel  of  water  over  a  (love,  and  gently 
heat  it  till  the  cream  is  th<>roughly  and  perfedlly  rifen,  and  the 
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milk  underneath  is  quite  thin  and  blue.  The  gradual  and  foft 
heat  does  this,  and  at  the  fame  time  doing  it  a  great  deal  of  fer- 
vice,  for  the  article  of  keeping  by  the  heat.  The  cream  is  fkim- 
med  off  with  a  fkimming  difh  full  of  holes,  and  the  blue  milk  is 
let  to  tun  perfe61:ly  away  from  it.  This  is  a  kind  of  clouted 
cream  :  the  fire  fo  gently  conveyed  to  it  has  done  great  fervice  ; 
and  it  may  be  kept  with  proper  care  fevcral  days,  fo  that  enough 
of  it  may  eafily  be  got  together  for  churning.  All  that  is  need¬ 
ful  for  preferving  it  during  this  time,  is  fhifdng  it  once  in  four 
and  twenty  hours  into  a  frefh  and  clean  veflel, 


CHAP.  XV. 
Of  churning. 


E  will  now  fuppofe  the  time  arrived  when  convenience 


calls  for  the  making  the  butter.  We  fhall  confider  firll 
th^  common  way  of  making  it  with  the  old  fafhioned  and  long 
ufed  churn.  This  is  a  veflel  of  wood,  tall  and  deep,  wideft  at 
the  bottom  and  narrower  to  the  top,  where  it  has  a  cover  that 
falls  in  clofe,  and  has  a  hole  in  its  middle.  Through  this 
hole  is  let  the  handle  of  the  inftrument,  wherewith  the  cream  is 
to  be  beat ;  this  confifts  only  of  that  handle,  and  a  round 
board,  like  a  broad  thick  trencher  at  the  bottom,  in  fize  fuited 
to  the  middle  of  tfie  churn.  When  this  is  put  in,  the  handle  is 
let  through  the  hole  of  the  cover,  and  that  is  then  put  on  and 
faftened  down.  This  is  the  whole  contrivance:  all  that  is  re¬ 
quired  for  making  butter  is  well  beating  of  the  cream.  And  it 
is  very  well  done  by  this  inftrument ;  for  the  cream  being  in 
the  churn,  the  working  of  the  handle  up  and  down  in  the  hole 
of  the  lid  naturally  agitates  and  beats  the  whole,  and  the  faften- 
ing  of  the  cover  prevents  its  rifing  out.  This  churn  is  to  be 
made  clean  with  all  poffible  care,  by  thoroughly  walhing  and 
fcalding,  and  then  expofing  it  to  the  air  to,  fweeten  and  purify. 
When  every  part  of  it  is  thus  cleaned,  it  is  to  be  brought 
into  a  proper  part  of  the  dairy,  and  this  difFers  according  to  the 
feafon?  for  which  reafon  there  can  be  no  particular  fixed  place 
for  its  {landing. 

All  niceties  are  to  be  obferved  in  churning,  for  it  is  a  very 
precarious  article  ;  and  often  when  all  the  care  poifible  is  ufed, 
the  work  goes  on  very  vexatioufly,  and  the  butter  will  not,  as 
they  exprefs  it,  of  a  long  time,  come.  A  moderate  tempe¬ 
rature  of  the  air  is  the  mofl  favourable  for  the  working  of  but¬ 
ter  ;  wherefore,  according  to  the  feafon  of  the  year,  this  mufl 
be  helped  by  the  place  of  the  cfiurn.  In  every  dairy  there  are 
fome  places  warmer  and  fome  cooler  than  others.  ,  In  winter 
the  churn  mufl  be  fet  in  the  warmefi  place  \  and  in  fummcr  it 
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muft  ftand  in  the  cooleft.  In  the  fame  manner  the  time  of 
churning  miift  be  varied  according  to  the  weather.  In  the  heat 
of  fummer,  the  air  being  naturally  too  hot  for  the  making  of 
butter,  no  hours  are  proper  but  either  very  early  in  the  morning, 
or  veiy  late  in  the  evening :  on  the  other  hand,  as  the  air  is  too 
chill  and  cold  in  winter^  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  no  other 
time  is  to  be  taken. 

The  hour  and  the  place  of  the  churn  being  fixed,  the  houfe- 
wife  is  to  goto  work.  She  is  firfi:  to  firetch  a  coarfe,  ftrong,  and  very 
clean  cloth  acrofs  the  top  of  her  churn,  and  into  this  to  pour  the 
cream.  When  the  cream  is  firained  and  prefTed  through  this 
cloth,  the  churn  is  to  be  covered  in,  and  the  maid  is  to  go  to  work. 
There  is  great  uncertainty  as  to  the  time  of  the  butter  coming,  but 
this  depends  upon  the  manner  of  beating  :  a  heavy,  tedious,  dull 
beating  gives  the  cream  time  to  gather  again  between  firoke  and 
Ilroke,  when  it  was  about  to  break;  and,  on  the  contrary,  the 
fwiftcft  work  does  the  mofi:  bufinefs.  Let  the  miftrefs  firfi:  ex¬ 
amine  the  manner  of  working  of  thofe  who  complain,  fhe  will 
commonly  find  lazinefs  is  the  devil  in  the  churn,  that  fets  his 
fpell  upon  the  butter.  Let  her  overfee  the  work  at  firfi:,  and  fee 
it  is  done  brilkly,  with  fwift  fharp  ftrokes,  and  tell  the  people^ 
for  their  own  fakes,  to  continue  it  in  the  fame  manner.  She 
will  know  by  the  found  how  the  work  goes  on.  At  firfi:  the 
noife  is  deep  and  heavy ;  but  after  a  time  it  will  begin  to  be 
fhriller  and  lharper.  This  is  a  proof  the  cream  begins  to  fepa- 
rate  from  the  thinner  part,  or  as  they  commonly  exprefs  it, 
that  the  butter  comes :  the  work  is  to  be  continued  with  the 
fame  fpirit  and  earnefinefs,  and  the  efFedf  will  foon  follow. 
The  ftafF  will  be  perceived  to  work  lighter ;  and  foon  after  this, 
upon  opening  the  churn,  and  examining  the  top  of  the  lid  on 
the  infidc,  there  will  be  found  drops  ffickiiig  to  it  that  look  yel¬ 
low.  T[  he  butter  is  now  coming,  and  there  will  foon  be  an  end 
^of  the  labour,  for  thefe  drops  are  abfolute  butter,  and  when  the 
change  is  thus  perfedf  in  one  part,  it  will  not  be  long  before  it 
is  fo  throughout ;  after  a  few  ftrokes  more  let  the  churn  be  again 
opened,  and  there  will  be  found  butter  on  the  fides  as  well  as 
•  lid,  and  every  where,  fo  far  as  the  fplafliing  can  reach. 

The  butter  is  now  made,  and  is  only  to  be  got  together. 
For  this  purpofe  the  lid  and  infide  of  the  churn  mufi:  be  fcraped 
clean,  and  the  butter,  which  is  got  ofF  from  them,  mufi  be  put 
down  among  the  refi:  into  the  body  of  the  churn  ;  then  all  is  to 
be  covered  up  again,  and  the  work  continued,  but  not  with 
hard  downright  blow's,  but  with  a  kind  of  flight  rounding  ftrokes; 
for  all  that  is  to  be  done  now  is  to  get  the  butter  together  into  a 
lump.  When  this  is  done  it  is  finifhed,  and  is  to  be  taken  out 
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of  the  churn.  This  is  the  general  method  ;  and  thcfe  are  the 
cautions  always  to  be  obferved :  but  we  lhall  now  enter  upon 
thofe  particulars  which  promote  or  retard  the  formation  of  the 
butter  in  the  churn  ;  that  the  houfewife  being  aware  of.  what 
will  prevent  her  fuccefs,  may  guard  againft  itj  and  knowing 
what  will  forward  it,  may  purfue  it. 

Over  hot  weather  not  only  makes  churning  difHcult,  but  the 
butter,  when  it  is  made,  is  fb  far  influenced  by  the  weather,  unlefs 
properly  guarded  againfl:,  that  it  is  whitifb,  brittle,  and  bitter  ; 
we  have  fhewn  how  to  avoid  thefe  accidents,  by  taking  an  early 
or  late  hour,  and  a  cool  place.  ^  The  early  hour  is  better  than 
the  late,  for  the  air  is  cooler  in  the  morning  before  the  fun  rifes, 
than  it  can  be  in  the  evening,  after  it  is  fet,  becaufe  in  one  cafe 
it  has  been  heated  all  the  day,  and  in  the  other  it  has  been  all 
the  night  cooling  :  as  to  the  place,  the  hotter  the  feafon  the 
coojer  that  muft  be.  I  have  feen  very  fine  butter  made  at 
noonday  in  Auguft,  in  an  ice-houfe.  Icc-houfes  are  not  in  the 
farmer’s  power,  but  neither  need  he  ufe  the  middle  of  the  day 
for  churning,  a  cool  cellar,  or  the  deepefl;  and  remoteft  place 
in  his  dairy,  two  hours  before  funrife  in  a  morning,  will  be 
equal  in  coldiiefs  to  the  ice-houfe  at  the  middle  of  the  day,  In 
the  coldefl:  time  of  winter  it  is  often  very  difficult  to  make  the 
buttery  and  I  have  feen  fo  much  of  this,  that  I  think  the  expe¬ 
riment  I  faw  tried  in  the  ice-houfe  could  not  have  fucceeded  as 
it  did,  were  it  not  that  the  cream  when  carried  in  had  a  great 
deal  of  heat  in  it  from  the  common  temper  of  the  ajr,  and  the 
butter  came  before  the  extream  cold  of  the  place  had  any 
great  efFedf  upon  it. 

CHAP.  XVI. 

Particular  rules  relating  to  churning, 

IN  fiimmer,  as  the  heat  of  the  air  is  the  occafion  pf  the  dif¬ 
ficulty,  the  houfewife  muft  take  aft  poffible  means  to  pre¬ 
vent  adding  to  the  natural  heat  of  her  cream,  and  to  cool  i| 
gradually.  We  have  advifed  very  brifk  working  of  the  ftafF  in 
general,  but  here  muft  be  a  kind  of  exception,  for  too  much 
motion  will  occafion  heaty  and  therefore  in  extream  fultry  times 
it  will  be  better  to  manage  the  blows  accordingly,  rnaking  every 
blow  fmart  and  fare,  but  not  repeating  them  fo  quick  upon  one 
another.  There  is  fome  myftery  and  art  in  churning  at  any 
time,  but  it  is  at  this  feafon  that  the  main  difficulty  occurs  ; 
and  if  it  be  not  managed  according  to  thefe  diredfions,  ^here 
will  be  a  great  deal  of  perplexity  and  trouble. 

Let  the  houfewife  take  care  that  fhe  does  not  add  to  the 
weather,  by  any  heat  in  the  churn  itfclf  j  and  farther,  let  her 
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abate  the  heat  when  it  is  natuplly  fo  much  that  nothing  can 
done  by  cooling  it.  '  As  her  bhurn  is  to  be  fcalded  iii  order  to 
make  it  perfe&y  clean  and  fweet’  tor  the  ufe,  let  her  take  care 
that  it  be  thoroughly  cooled,  before  the  puts  her  crearh  into  it. 
Scalding  water  gives  a  great  deal  of  heat,  apd  wood  keeps  it 
a  long  time  :  therefor^  let  the  fcalding  of  the  churri  be'the  hrft 
thing  done  in  the  preparation  for  tKe  work,  and  let  the  churn 
be  thoroughly  examined  by  the  hand  half  an  hour  at  leaft  before 
it  is  ufed,  that  it  may  be  cool.  Wood  will  retain  heat  when 
the  hand  does  not  feel  it,  but  half  an  hour's  cooling,  after  no 
more  is  perceived,  will  fet  it  right.  To  add  to  this  in  very  hot 
weather,  it  will  be  well  to  wet  the  oiitfide  of  the  churn  with 
pump  water  frelh  pumped,  a  little  before  tfie  putting  in  the 
cream  j  but'  the  infide  mull  not  be  wetted  fo  heaj  the  time. 

Under  thefe  cautions,  there  is  reafon  to  hope  the  'butter  may 
come  without  much  diihculty  ;  but  if,  after  a  moderate  time, 
there  be  no'  appeapnce  of  it,  let  a  wafhing  tub  be  a  third  part 
filled  with  hrefb  pumped  "water,  and  brought  to  the  place  where 
the  maid  Is  churning ;  let  the  churn  be  placed  in  this,  and  if  the 
water  do  not  reach  as  high  up  the  outfide  of  it  as  the  cream  rifes 
within,  thch  let  more  be  added  till  it  does  :  let  the  work  be 
now' carefully  continued,  and  commonly,  as  foon  as  the  efFedt 
of  the  water  is  felt  throiigh  the  wood,  the  butter  will  begin  to 
come.  It  is  hot  only  that  the  cream  is  thus  brought  to  that 
condition  in  'which  the  butter  comes  heft,  but  the  fudden 
change  is  of  great  atliilance :  the  fame  efFedf  that  the  cold  air 
of  the  ice-houfe  ih  the  before  mentiBned  experiment  had  upon 
the  cream,  the  fudden  chjllnefs  of  the  water  (hews  in  this 
cafe  ;  and  as  a  confiderable  change'  is  to  be  made  in  the 
thing  itfelf,  for  the  difFerence  is  really  great  between  butter  and 
cream,  this  quick  fhock,  better  than  any  other  ways,  brings  It 
about. 

Thefe  are  the  little  particulars  by  which  the  houfewife  will 
be  able  to  affift  herfeif,  in  cafes  when  the  too  great  heat  of  the 
weather  prevents  her'  fuccefs  ;  on  the  contrary',  when  her  dif¬ 
ficulties  ate”  owing  to  too  cold  an  air,  fhe  miift,  in  the  fame, 
manner,  affift  “nature  by  giving  a  little  warmth.  We  have  ad- 
vifed  her,  ‘in  the  other  caTe,  to  be  very  careful  the  churn  be 
cool  from  the  fcaldirig,  but  in  this  flie  will  do  well  to  examine 
the  vWcl  h6v/  it  co0is  by  degrees,  and  to  flrain  in  her  cream 
while  there  is  yet  fome  Warmth  remains  in  the  churn.  Thi^ 
will  give  a  little  help  to  the  Cream  ;  and  the  maid  muft  be  oN' 
dered  to  work  it  mBre  brifkly'than  ordinary  ;  the  coldnefs  of  the 
weather  Ulu^illy  puts  Her 'hi*  mind  of  this,  and  the  lefs  admoni¬ 
tion  is  needful,  'If  With  this  alTiftance  the  butter  do 'not  Come, 
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let  tb.e  churn  be  taken  into  the  kitchen,  and  placed  not  within 
tlie  reach  of  the  hre  direhlly,  but  in  the  air  of  it,  this  will  by 
degrees  bring  the  cream  to  the  due  temper.  Then  the  work 
of  churning  is  to  be  continued  briildy,  and  it  will  not  be  long 
before  there  comes  good  butter.  There  is  more  trouble  in  get¬ 
ting  butter  in  very  cold  weather,  than  at  any  other  time,  but 
by  thefe  afljftances  It  will  be  greatly  alleviated  ;  and  there  is  no¬ 
thing  in  all  this  that  will  be  at  all  prejudicial  to  the  t^fte  or 
colour. 

CHAP.  XVII. 

Of  the  iveifnng  and  making  up  of  butter, 

E  butter  being  formed  in  the  churn,  and  worked  toge- 
.  ther  into  one  large  lump,  is  to  be  taken  out  and  finifhed  in 
the  hands.  Butter,  when  thus  made  in  the  churn,  is  far  from 
its  perfection.  It  is  feparated  from  the  watery  part  in  fome  de¬ 
gree,  but  not  entirely.  The  whole  operation  depends  upon 
this,  that  as  in  milk  there  was  a  richer  part  and  a  poorer, 
which  being  feparated  by  ftanding  ;  fo  in  the  cream  there  are 
two  (eparate  fublfances,  an  oily,  which  Is  the  butter,  and  a 
watery,  which  is  the  buttermilk.  The  feparating  of  thefe  is 
what  we  call  making  of  butter. 

This  feparation  is  performed  by  agitating  of  cream  in  a  due 
degree  of  heat,  and  this  being  done  perfedtly  the  butter  is  per- 
fedtly  made.  The  churn  does  this  but  imperfedtly,  being  a 
clumfy  and  unweildy  inftrument ;  but  it  makes  a  good  begin¬ 
ning,  and  the  hand  is  afterwards  very  well  able  to  finifti  it. 
The  finiflilng  confifts  in  two  articles,  the  perfedlly  feparating 
the  buttermilk,  or  thin  part,  and  the  cleanfing  the  butter  from 
any  accidental  foulnefles.  The  lump  of  butter  is  to  be  taken 
up  with  both  hands,  and  removed  out  of  the  liquor.  In  this 
there  comes  a  confideration,  which  is  only  to  be  determined  by 
the  time  the  butter  is  intended  to  be  kept :  if  it  be  made  for 
immediate  ufe  it  is  to  be  thrown  into  water  immediately,  on 
taking  it  out  of  the  churn,  if  otherwife  not.  Whichever  be 
the  cafe,  let  a  very  clean  pan  of  earthen  ware  glazed,  be  fet 
ready  by  the  churn  :  if  the  butter  be  defigned  for  ufe  imme¬ 
diately,  let  this  be  half  full  of  clean  frefh  water  ;  if  not  let  it 
be  empty. 

The  lump  of  batter  being  lifted  out  of  the  churn  muft  be 
put' into  this  pan,  and  there  worked  thoroughly  to  and  fro  in 
the  water,  or  without,  labouring  It  with  both  hands,  and  mov¬ 
ing  it  frequently  about  3  by  this  means  the  buttermilk  that  re¬ 
mained  in  it  will  be  thoroughly  waflied  out,  and  the  butter 
will  be  pure  and  of  a  firm  and  good  confiftence  :  the  well  work- 
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ing,  turning,  and  tolling  the  lump,  is  a  very  material  article,  for 
to  that  alone  the  butter  owes  its  purity,  its  good  confiftence, 
and  in  a  great  meafure  its  colour.  I  have  feen  butter  that 
looked  white  and  chalky,  on  taking  out  of  the  churn  get  a 
very  good  pale  ftraw  colour,  in  the  frequent  and  repeated  work¬ 
ing  in  the  hands  among  water.  The  buttermilk  being  thus  fe- 
parated,  one  of  the  two  points  intended  is  obtained  ;  the  other 
is  the  perfedlly  cleaning  of  it. 

So  much  care  as  we  have  advifed,  one  would  think,  would 
keep  out  dirt  from  the  butter,  but  it  does  not  always  happen  : 
a  rag  of  the  ftraining  cloth,  a  hair,  or  fome  other  impurity, 
may  efcape  the  obfervatiqn  ;  and  any  thing,  the  leaft  imagina¬ 
ble  in  this  kind,  may  damage  the  butter  in  the  refpedl  of  fale,  . 
and  will  always  be  a  blemilli  in  the  houfcwlfe’s  chara^lcr. 
The  working  the  lump  in  the  hand  may  difeover  fome  foulnefs 
of  this  kind,  which  mull  be  picked  out  as  foon  as  feen  j  but 
left  any  ftiould  have  efcaped  the  eye,  the  w’hole  muft  now  be 
taken  out  of  the  water,  and  cut  crofs  and  crofs  many  times 
with  a  knife,  till  every  part  of  it  have  had  the  knife  in  it,  this 
will  find  out  any  little  thread  or  hair,  and  thus  it  is  to  be  made 
entirely  clean. 

The  laft  thing  to  be  done  is  the  faking.  We  are  not  here 
fpeaking  of  the  faking  that  is  to  prepare  butter  for  long  keeping, 
but  juft  of  that  which  is  done  to  give  it  a  relifti.  Butter  is 
very  infipid  when  it  is  made  up  entirely  without  fait,  fo  that  the 
frefheft  ftiould  always  have  fome^  The  butter  is  to  be  fpread 
out  thin  with  the  hand,  in  the  bottom  of  a  broad  fliallow  difti ; 
and  then  a  very  little  fait  is  to  be  fprinkled  carefully  over  it, 
the  defign  being  to  mix  it  as  equally  as  pofiible  in  the  whole 
quantity;  it  is  then  to  be  worked  up  well  in  the  hands,  and  it 
is  done:  it  maybe  wrought  up  into  rolls,  lumps,  or  difties,  or 
formed  in  any  Ifiape  more  faleable  at  market,  or  moft  conveni¬ 
ent  in  the  family.* 

Having  thus  gone  through  the  whole  \york  of  making  butter, 
we  ftiali  proceed  to  the  faking  of  it,  that  being  a  very  efl'ential 
part  in  the  farmer’s  traffick  in  fome  places.  But  here,  as  we 
have  named  only  the  plain  good  old  family  way  of  churning,  it 
may  not  be  amifs  to  obferve  that  there  are  others  which  have 
their  ufe.  The  fweep  is  a  kind  of  chum  which  works  in  the 
manner  of  a  pump,  and  is  ufed  v/ith  a  great  deal  of  eafe  and  ad?- 
vantage  In  many  places  :  in  other  parts  of  England  they  prefer 
the  barrel  churn,  and  it  alfo  anfwers  very  well  ;  thefe'  iiiftru- 
merits  are  to  be  had  at  the  turners,  therefore  !  fliall  fay  no  more 
of  them  here,  as  I  ftiall  not  take  upon  me  to  rccomrhcnd  them, 
though  I  allow  they  are  good  in  their  kinds ;  the  otheTalways, 
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fo  far  as  I  have  feen,  very  well  anfwering  its  purpofe.  The 
greateft  preference  that  is  made  for  ufing  thefe,  is  the  quantity 
they  can  manage,  and  the  expedition  of  the  work ;  but  I  have 
feen  twenty  gallons  of  cream  wrought  at  once  in  ,  a  common 
churn  big  enough  to  hold  thirty ;  and  this  quantity  brought  to 
butter  in  about  an  hour.  When  the  quantity  is  fo  large,  a  wo¬ 
man  alone  is  not  able  to  manage  it,  but  a  man  and  maid  do  it 
perfedfly  well. 

In  hot  weather  butter,  though  very  well  made,  will  fome- 
times  continue  toofoft;  and  this  will  be  a  great  difadvantage  in 
refpedf  of  the  carriage  to  market,  and  fometimes  hurts  the  fale. 
The  remedy  is  eafy.  Let  the  butter,  when  it  is  thoroughly 
made,  and  properly  faked,  be  rolled  into  lumps,  pounds,  or 
half  pounds,  according  to  the  demand,  and  put  carefully  into 
a  bafket  :  let  a  long  rope  be  faftened  to  the  handle  of  this  baf- 
ket,  and  let  it  be  let  down  into  a  well  till  it  come  within  two 
foot  of  the  water.  In  this  way  let  it  hang  all  night,  taking  care 
no  accident  happen  to  it  by  thieves  or  carelefTnefs  of  fervants, 
and  in  the  morning  let  it  be  drawn  up  and  fent  to  market.  The 
cold  air  that  lies  jull  above  the  water  in  the  well,  will  have  the 
fame  effe«5f  as  the  natural  cold  of  winter,  and  it  will  be  as  hard 
as'  butter  commonly  is  in  November.  With  refpedl  to  the 
faking  of  frefh  butter,  the  particular  fancy,  and  take,  and 
cuftom  of  the  country,  are  to  be  fo  far  conlidered,  that  it  is 
very  difficult  to  eftablifh  any  general  rule ;  but  in  a  moderate 
way  we  may  fay,  a  pint  of  fait  wiil  ferve  for  twenty  pounds  of 
butter  ;  fome  go  as  far  as  a  pint  and  half  for  that  quantity, 
but  kis  too  much,  for  onlv  the  flavour  of  the  fait  is  wanted,  to 
take  off  the  infipidity  of  the  butter  :  therefore  the  leak  that 
v/ill  do  is  beft  ;  thofe  who  go  much  under  a  pint  to  twenty 
pounds  do  not  anfwer  their  purpofe,  for  the  fait  is  not  tailed 
when  fo  little. 

CHAP.  XVIIL 

Oy'  the  making  of  butter  from  new  milk, 

Among  the  improvements  that  have  been  made  in  huf- 
bandry  of  late  ages,  this  may  be  very  jullly  reckoned  one, 
for  in  large  concerns  it  Ihortens  the  trouble  of  a  dairy  veiy 
much.  As  we  have  given  the  rationale  of  butter  making  in  the 
preceding  chapter,  there  will  not  appear  any  thing  llrange  or 
.wonderful  in  the  attempt,  or  in  the  fuccefs  of  making  butter 
without  the  trouble  of  hrft  fetting  the  milk  for  cream.  When 
milk  Hands  an  oily  part  feparates,  mixed  with  fome  water,  this 
is  cream,  which  confiks  of  butter  the  oily  part,  and  buttermilk 
the  watery.  This  is  afterwards  beat,  that  by  means  of  the 

motion 
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motion  the  remaining  watery  part  may  be  fcparated  from  the 
pure  and  oily.  This  oily  part,  which  is  wanted  for  butter,  is 
originally  in  the  milk ;  and  there  is  no  reafon  to  wonder  that 
beating,  which  in  the  common  way  of  working,  drives  out  the 
watery  part,  and  feparates  the  oily  from  the  cream,  may  in  a 
greater  degree,  feparate  this  oily  part  at  once  from  the  milk. 

This  is  the  principle  upon  which  they  proceeded,  who  hrft 
fet  up  the  fcheme  of  new  milk  butter,  and  it  anfwered  accord¬ 
ingly.  It  is  for  this  ufe  that  machines,  and  other  contri¬ 
vances,  are  to  be  called  in  to  the  affiftance  of  the  farmer  ;  the 
quantity  of  milk  not  reduced  to  cream  being  too  great  for  the 
churn  j  and  the  labour  required  i§  fo  much  greater  than  is  need¬ 
ful  for  cream,  that  no  human  creature  could  be  expedled  to  go 
through  it.  Therefore  it  has  been  properly  contrived  for  this 
purpofe,  that  the  veflels  (hall  be  very  large,  and  eafily  put  into 
a  violent  motion ;  and  that  the  work  fhall  be  performed  by  a 
horfe.  In  fqme  places  they  ufe  an  implement  not  unlike  a 
common  churn  for  this  v/ork,  but  it  does  not  do  near  fo  well 
as  thofe  barrels  that  run  round,  with  flops  in  them  for  that 
purpofe. 

The  farmer  who  has  a  mind  to  fall  into  this  way,  may  eafily 
get  the  machine,  the  flruclure  of  it  being  fufficiently  underflood 
among  the  mechanicks  in  mofl  parts  of  England  ;  bur  he  may, 
by  frefh  contrivances,  fave  himfelf  a  great  deal  of  labour  and 
trouble  :  he  may  fix  his  milking  place  in  fuch  a  manner,  that 
the  milk  may  come  directly  from  the  cows,  through  a  pipe,  in¬ 
to  the  veflel ;  which,  when  the  milking  is  qver,  may  be  fet  in 
motion,  and  at  once  make  the  butter. 

As  we  have  named  the  benefit  of  this  rnethod,  which  is  for 
the  managing  a  great  quantity  of  milk  with  little  trouble  ;  it 
will  be  proper  we  fairly  fet  before  the  farmer  alfo  its  inconve¬ 
niences.  The  principal  is,  that  the  butter  made  this  W'^y> 
though  very  good  for  prefent  ufe,  is  not  found  to  keep  fo  well 
as  that  made  in  the  common  method.  The  buttermilk  made 
this  way  fupplies  a  tolerable  kind  of  cbeefe  with  little  trouble : 
they  let  it  out  into  other  vefl'els,  and  then  add  runnet,  and  it 
comes  to  a  curd  very  readily. 

CHAP.  XIX, 

Of  falting  of  butter. 

I!'  is  often  neceflary,  and  is  always  profitable  to  fait  butter 
at  certain  feafons  :  but  there  are  times  of  the  year  more 
Proper  than  others.  The  butter  of  the  early  part  of  lummer  is 
not  fo  proper  for  faking  ;  and  that  of  no  time  is  fo  good  as 
v/hat  is  made  from  the  middle  of  Augufl  to  the  end  of  Oclo- 

w. 
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ber.  The  firft  difference  that  is  to  be  obferved  in  the  makings 
k  when  it  is  taken  out  of  the  churn*  We  have  ordered  frefk 
butter,  that  is,  fuch  as  is  intended  to  be  kept  frefti,  to  be  put 
into  a  pan  of  water,  and  there  worked  with  the  hands  to  get 
out  the  buttermilk,  but  in  the  butter  intended  for  faking  no  wa¬ 
ter  muff  be  ufed.  ’Tis  to  be  put  out  of  the  churn  into  an 
empty  pan,  and  there  worked  between  the  hands,  to  fqueeze 
out  the  remainder  of  the  watery  part. 

This  done  the  butter  is  to  be  mixed  with  fait,  which  is  to 
be  worked  In  with  the  hands  ;  the  more  the  better  :  the  way  is 
to  fpread  out  the  butter  as  in  mixing  that  fmall  quantity  of  fait 
with  fuch  as  is  intended  for  immediate  ufe  ;  but  inftead  of  that, 
as  much  as  can  he  got  in  is  to  be  added  here,  and  when  the 
whole  is  well  mixed,  the  butter  thus  prepared  is  to  be  put  up  in 
pots  or  barrels.  F or  large  quantities  barrels  are  needful,  but 
for  leiler  pots  are  more  proper ;  but  they  muff  be  well  glazed, 
otherwife  the  brine  will  eat  into  them.  In  pots  it  is  proper 
to  lay  in  a  thin  bed  of  fait  before  the  butter  is  put  in,  and  when 
it  is  put  up  then  to  lay  another  fuch  bed  of  fait  over  the  top  of 
it.  In  many  places  where  they  barrel  up  large  quantities, 
they  pierce  holes  through  with  a  kick,  quite  from  the  top  to 
the  bottom  of  the  barrel,  and  making  a  very  ftrong  brine,  they 
pour  in  a  quantity  of  it  over  the  butter,  and  let  it  run  down  ali 
thefe  holes.  Some,  inftead  of  a  bed  of  fait  upon  the  butter 
when  they  have  potted  it,  pour  over  it  a  quantity  of  ftrong 
brine,  and  this  is  no  bad  method. 

Though  the  butter  muft  not  be  wafhed  when  taken  out  of 
the  churn,  yet  a  great  deal  depends  upon  the  getting  the  whey 
well  out,  which  can  only  be  done  by  thorough  working  it  in 
the  hands  ;  and  this  is  the  more  material,  becaufe  otherwlle  it 
would  diffoive  and  carry  aWay  a  great  part  of  that  fait  which 
was  ufed  in  preparing  it,  fo  that  it  would  fail. 

As  to  the  quantity  of  butter  to  be  expelled  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  cows,  accidents  will  make  a  great  difference  ; 
but  in  the  butter  countries  they  generally  account  they  may, 
one  year  with  another,  expe6f  from  ten  cows  a  firkin  and  half 
of  butter  in  a  week,  in  fummer  j  and  a  firkin  in  winter.  The 
difference  of  feeding  makes  a  great  variation  in  the  goodnefs  of 
the  butter,  and  none  is  worfe  than  fuch  as  is  made  w^hen  the 
food  is  between  wet  and  dry,  as  is  the  cafe  in  the  beginning  of 
fpring  and  latter  end  of  autumn,  the  food  being  at  thofe  times 
between  grafs  and  hay,  and  that  irregularity  having  a  great 
effedf  to  the  difadvantage  of  the  milk. 

There  are  two  ways  of  making  fait  butter  frefh,  when  there 
is  occafion  for  it  j  and  it  is  polTible,  by  faking  up  the  butter  in 
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the  cheap  times,  and  frefliening  it  when  dearer,  to  make  fome 
advantage.  The  method  for  the  fervice  of  a  family  is  by  beat¬ 
ing  it  up  with  new  milk ;  but  when  it  is  done  for  the  market, 
the  way  is  to  cut  it  into  thin  dices,  and  put  it  into  the  churn 
where  cream  is  beating  for  frefh  butter.  A  good  quantity  may 
be  added  in  this  manner,  but  there  is  an  art  in  juft  hitting  the 
time.  It  muft  be  put  in  when  the  other  butter  begins  to  come, 
otherwife  it  will  pervert  and  difturb  the  operation  ;  but  in  this 
manner  it  goes  on  very  well  with  the  reft,  and  if  not  too  long 
kept,  will,  on  being  wafhed  with  the  reft,  pafs  with  it  as  very 
good  frefli  butter,  not  at  all  debafing  the  price. 

CHAP.  XX. 

\ 

Of  luhey  hutter. 

TTT  HEY  butter  is  little  known  in  London,  but  Ys  often 
VV  made  in  the  country,  for  the  fervice  of  farmers  families. 
It  is  like  other  butter,  but  poor  and  rank  5  and  is  made  from  a 
cream  got  out  of  whey,  as  the  other  is  from  the  cream  of  new 
milk^  A  kind  of  ordinary  cheefe  is  made  from  the  butter¬ 
milk,  when  new  milk  is  churned  for  butter  inftead  of  cream  ; 
and  in  the  fame  manner  a  poor  kind  of  butter  is  made  from 
the  whey  of  curds  made  from  new  milk  for  cheefe.  This  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  fame  principle,  which  we  laid  down  in  the  ac¬ 
count  of  milk.  This  is  that  there  are  in  it  three  diftinci  fub- 
Ilances,  an  oily,  a  curdy,  and  a  watery  part :  now  by  what¬ 
ever  method  any  one  of  the  two  firft  are  feparated,  the  other 
will  always,  more  or  lefs,  remain.  This  is  the  whole  matter. 
When  new  milk  is  wrought  for  the  butter,  the  curdy  part  is 
left  behind,  and  the  addition  of  rennet  makes  a  kind  of  cheefe  ; 
and  when  rennet  is  at  lirfl:  added  to  new  milk,  the  curdy  part 
only  is  feparated,  the  oily  part  remaining,  in  fome  degree,  in 
the  whey  j  and  this  oily  part  being  afterwards  feparated  from 
the  whey,  makes  the  butter  called  whey  butter.  When  curds 
have  been  made  from  new  milk,  the  whey  is  to  be  fet  in  large 
.pans,  in  a  quiet  part  of  the  dairy,  for  cream  j  there  will  rife 
a  cream  upon  this,  though  not  like  that  from  new  milk,  and 
it  is  to  be  fkimmed  off'  and  churned  in  the  fame  manner. 

In  fome  places  they  enrich  the  butter  by  adding  a  fourth 
part  of  new  milk  cream  ;  thefe,  in  any  proportion,  mix  very 
well  together,  and  the  butter  is  the  better  as  the  more  of  the 
new,  milk  cream  is  ufed.  Befide  the  inferior  quality  of  the 
whey  butter,  its  quantity  in  proportion  to  the  cream,  is  but 
Imall.  7'he  fame  meafure  of  whey  cream  yielding  but  about 
half  as  much  butter  as  the, other:  neither  will  the  whey  butter 
ever  come  to  a  good  confiffence,  nor  will  it  keep ;  lo  that  it  is 
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a  very  poor  matter :  hov/ever,  it  may  be  worth  the  farmer’s 
while,  in  many  cafes,  to  make  it. 

CHAP.  XXL 

A  method  of  taking  off  the  ill  tafte  of  milk* 

However  uncertain  we  remain,  as  to  the  caufe  of  the 
ill  tafte  milk  has  at  certain  times,  yet  the  effecft  is  con- 
ftant,  and  is  yery  prejudicial  to  the  farmer ;  the  tafte  being  com¬ 
municated  to  the  butter,  and  reducing  its  price.  To  the  me¬ 
thods  we  have  laid  down  for  the  preventing  this  evil,  we  fliali 
add  a  new  and  very  particular  one,  the  invention  of  dodtor 
Hales,  an  author  not  more  diftinguifhed  by  his  genius,  than  by 
the  conftant  application  of  it  for  the  publick  good.  We  have 
had  the  method  propofed  by  the  gentleman,  tried,  and  have 
found  it  anfwer  fo  well  that  we  fhall  not  fcruple  to  aftlire  the 
farmer,  it  is  not  more  fingular  than  fuccefsful.  The  inftru- 
ment  is  very  caftly  made,  and  of  fmall  expence,  and  the  ule 
very  familiar. 

A  round  tin  box  is  to  be  made,  of  ftx  inches  diameter,  and 
tw’o  inches  in  depth :  the  lid  of  this  box  is  to  be  pierced  full 
of  holes,  they  Ihould  be  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  diftant  from 
one.  another,  and  a  twentieth  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  A  tin 
nozzel  is  to  be  foldered  into  the  middle  of  the  lid,  and  to  rife 
to  fome  height  above  furface,  fo  as  to  receive  fecurely  the 
end  of  a  long  tin  pipe,  through  which  the  air  is  to  be  conveyed 
into  the  box ;  through  the  holes  of  which  it  is  to  be  blown  up 
again  through  the  milk  ;  this  tin  box  being  placed  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  veftei.  The  tin  pipe  that  goes  into  this  nozzle  is 
to  be  a  little  more  than  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  two 
foot  or  more  in  length,  according  to  the  depth  of  the  vefleL 
To  the  top  of  this  ftrait  pipe  is  to  be  jointed  and  foldered  on 
another  at  nght  angles.  This  ftiould  be  of  the  fame  bignefs 
with  the  other,  but  it  need  not  be  more  than  fix  inches  in 
length.  To  the  end  of  this  that  is  free,  a  leather  nozzle  or 
fliort  pipe  is  to  be  fixed,  and  then  the  whole  is  compleated.  The 
cover  or  lid  is  beft  made  deeper  than  the  box,  and  fcallopM  in 
the  part  that  goes  in  ;  this  lets  the  air  holes  have  free  paflage, 
and  there  is  to  be  a  row  of  them  on  the  upper  edge,  where  it 
is  not  received  into  the  box. 

Every  tinman  will  be  able  to  make  this  inftrument,  and  the 
moft  ignorant  fervant  may  be  inftrudfed  to  ufe  it :  the  princi¬ 
ple  whereon  its  benefit  depends  is  this.  The  ill  tafte  of  milk 
is  fo  lightly  mixed  with  it,  that  it  may  in  a  great  part  be  car¬ 
ried  off,  by  blowing  a  quantity  of  air  in  difperfed  particles 
through  it  \  and  this  may  be  done  very  conveniently  by  the  in¬ 
ftrument  now  deferibed.  The 
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The  tin  box  is,  ,to  be  pbced  in  the  middle  of  a  large  veflci, 
into  which  the  milk  is  to  be  poured  as  it  comes  from  the  cow^ 
The  tin  pipe  is  to  be  put  into  the  nozzle,  and  when  this  is 
well  fixed  the  milk  is  to  be  poUred  I'n.  Then,  the  box  being 
kept  firmly  at  the  bottom,  the  nofe  of  a  pair  of  common  bel¬ 
lows  is  to  be  put  into  the  leather  nozzle  at  the  top,  and  a  per* 
fon  is  to  blow  for  fome  time.  The  free  air  is  thus  takert  iA 
by  the  holes  at  the  back  of  the  bellows,  it  is  forced  down  the 
pipe  by  the  ftrength  of  the  blaft,  and  it  rifes  through  all  the 
air  holes  in  the  box,  and  thus  pafTes  in  fo  many  fmallitreains 
up  through  the  milk.  When  the  milk  is  but  llightly  ill  tafted, 
it  is  thus  to  be  poured  into  the  veflel,  as  it  conies  from  the  cc^, 
and  about  forty  minutes  blowing  will  perfectly  fweeteii  it but 
when  it  is  very  rank  the  beft  method  is  to  rhake  it  fcalding 
hot,  and  then  pouring  it  in,  to  continue  blowing  till  the  bad' 
tafte  is  perfedlly  gone. 

This  method  will  make  at  any  feafon  perfedtiy  fine  butter 
out  of  ill  tailed  milk.  In  this  laft  cafe  a  great  deal  of  care 
muft  be  taken  not  to  burn  the  milk  to  the  veflel  in  heating  ; 
and  it  (hould  be  kept  warm  during  all  the  time  of  the  blowing* 
The  author  tried  it  upon  the  milk  of  a  cow  fed  with  cabbage 
leaves  for  eight  and  forty  hours  ;  and  though  the  milk  was  ve¬ 
ry  ill  tafted,  it  became  perfedtly  fweet  in  ten  minutes  blow¬ 
ing.  This  was  an  experiment  with  only  a  gallon  of  the  milk, 
and  it  was  kept  hot  by  being  fet  in  Iiot  water  during  the  blow¬ 
ing.  The  cream  produced  by  this  had  not  the  leaft  ill  tafte. 

Some  caution  muft  be  ufed  in  blowing  into  large  quantities’ 
of  milk,  becaufe  of  the  abundance  of  froth.  If  the  blowing 
be  too  violent,  this  will  fwell  over  the  top  of  the  veflel,  there¬ 
fore  it  is  to  be  managed  gently.  The  blowing  muft  not  be  fo' 
brifk,  but  that  a  perfon  ftanding  by  may  break  the  bubbles,  and 
keep  the  whole  within  bounds  ;  it  will  take  fomewhat  the  more 
time  the  flower  the  blowing  is  performed,  but  the  bufinefs  will 
be  done  as  effeiSIually.  Though  the  blowing  may  be  performed 
more  gently  or  more  forceably,  and  the  efFedf  be  the  fame  in' 
the  end,  the  heat  of  the  milk  muft  be  carefully  obferved,  for 
otherwife,  when  the  ill  tafte  is  confiderably  great  no  art  will 
get  it  away. 

The  experiment  Dr.  Hales  tried,  by  feeding  the  cow  on  cab¬ 
bage  leaves,  was  a  very  fair  one  for  this  purpofe ;  for  except¬ 
ing  crow  garlick,  which  the  creatures  fometimes  eat  in  the 
fields,  there  is  nothing  that  gives  the  rrJIk:  fo  lafting  an  ill  tafte* 
A  cow’s  milk  will  be  made  rank  by  cabbage  leaves  a  week  af¬ 
ter  the  time  of  her  eating  them.  Crow  garlick  gives  fo  ftrong 
a  flavour  to  the  milk,  that  no  blowing  will  take  it  pcrfeifly  off 

when 
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when  it  is  cold,  though  it  abates  it  fenfibly  :  but  if  the  whol® 
be  kept  warm  for  fome  time,  and  well  blowed,  the  fcertt  and 
tafte  will  be  carried  entirely  away. 

When  milk  is  to  be  blowed,  it  will  be  proper  to  mix  a  lit-* 
tie  water  with  it.  This  water  fhould  be  cold  in  fummer,  if 
the  milk  be  blowed  cold  ;  and  warm  in  winter  :  but  if  the  milk 
be  heated  in  order  to  the  perfedf  curing  it  by  blowing,  the  wa¬ 
ter  fhould  be  put  to  it  warm.  It  is  found  by  experience,  that 
the  cream  feparates  better  from  milk  for  the  addition  of  a  little 
water  in  the  common  way  of  management ;  for  it  thins  the 
whole,  and  by  that  means  the  cream  more  eafily  feparates 
itfelf.  In  the  method  of  blowing  it  anfwers  a  double  purpofe, 
it  renders  the  whole  body  of  the  milk  thinner,  fo  that  the  air 
pafies  more  thoroughly  and  freely  betv/een  its  parts,  and  the 
furface  is  lefs  frothy.  There  is  one  very  peculiar  ill  tafle  that 
milk  has,  this  is  a  dead  offenlive  flavour,  wmrfe  than  any  of 
the  rank  tafles  named  already  :  it  rifes  from  the  cow’s  drinking 
foul  water.  The  farmer  fliould,  by  all  means,  prevent  it,  for 
it  not  only  hurts  the  credit  of  his  dairy,  but  endangers  the 
health  of  his  cattle  :  the  ill  tafte  may  be  got  rid  of  by  this 
method. 

All  ill  tafles  in  cream  are  firfl  in  the  milk,  and  the  befl  vvay 
of  attempting  to  remove  them  is  in  the  ftate  of  milk.  In  Ibme 
places  when  they  perceive  their  cream  ill  tailed,  they  heat  it 
fcalding  hot,  flirring  it  all  the  time  it  is  heating,  and  alfo  till 
it  cools  again  :  in  other  places  they  heat  the  milk  before  it  is 
fet  for  the  cream.  Both  thefe  have  a  good  effedt ;  but  proba¬ 
bly  the  heating  of  the  milk  wall  be  found  befl.  With  refpedi 
to  curing  the  ill  tafte,  by  blowing,  it  rnuft  always  be  done  to 
the  milk,  not  the  cream.  The  addition  of  water  to  the  milk 
aflifts  this  operation,  by  thinning  the  body  of  it ;  and  from  the 
fame  reafonins;  it  muft  be  more  tedious,  as  well  as  more  diffi- 
cult,  to  get  it  out  in  the  ftate  of  thick  cream. 

Thefe  are  the  reafonings  and  obfervations  of  that  excellent 
philofopher,  confirmed  and  extended  by  trials. 

CHAP.  XXIL 

Of  the  ufe  of  the  barrel  churn, 

'  H  E  heft  way  of  making  butter  v/ith  this  churn  is  out  of 
^  cream  got  in  the  ufual  way.  This  is  to  be  ftrained  into 
the  barrel  churn,  and  the  advantage  is,  that  turning  upon  a 
fpindle  the  motion  of  this  churn,  if  w^ellunanaged,  Is  more  re^ 
sular :  but  at  the  fame  rime  there  requires  a  great  deal  morO 
fkili  in  the  ufe  of  it.  The  yreateft  miftake  made  With  this 
churn,  is  the  turning  it  about  too  quick.  I  have  fecn  buttef 
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made  and  unmade  again  many  times  over,  by  working  it  in  this 
manner. 

The  rule  is,  that  the  turning  be  gentle,  flow,  and  fteady ; 
for  this  foft  motion  on  the  fpindle  is  equal  to  a  very  lharp 
beating  in  the  downright  way.  When  this  turning  is  done  in 
the  right  manner,  the  butter  comes  quick,  and  very  fine.  It 
is  hard,  fweet  tailed,  and  will  keep  ;  whereas  the  Angle  arti¬ 
cle  of  too  violent  turning,  will  make  the  fame  cream  yield  a 
foft,  bitter  butter,  that  will  not  keep.  'Fhis  gentle  motion 
mufl;  be  kept  up  without  interruption,  from  the  foil  turn  till  the 
butter  comes,  for  all  goes  backward  upon  Hoping.  When  the 
motion  has  been  too  brifk,  ahd  the  butter  is  near  made,  I  have 
feen,  that  on  Hopping  a  minute  only,  the  cream  and  butter¬ 
milk  have  mixed  again  alnioH  as  entirely  as  before,  and  the 
whole  work  was  to  have  been  done  over  again. 

The  houfewife  is  to  fee  the  barrel  churn  turned  conHantly, 
till  the  butter  comes  :  Hie  needs  not  to  open  it  to  examine  into 
this,  for  Hie  will  know  by  the  found  :  there  is  a  particular 
fquafhing  noife  in  the  churn  when  the  butter  is  come,  quite 
different  from  what  the  cream  made  before  :  then  fhe  is  not  to 
order  the  fervant  to  Hop,  but  only  to  turn  more  foftly  and 
gently.  This  ferves  to  finifh  the  feparation  of  the  buttery 
parts,  and  to  bring  them  together  into  a  lump  :  this  muH  be 
continued  half  an  hour,  and  by  that  time  all  will  be  perfedlly 
done. 

The  butter  is  then  to  be  taken  out  of  the  churn,  and  well 
worked  with  the  hand  ;  and  the  fait  mixed  with  it  according  to 
the  intention  of  fpending  it  frefh,  or  keeping..  In  faffing  of 
butter,  it  is  a  good  method  to  have  the  fait  beat  to  powder  : 
feme  have  ufed  bafket  fait,  becaufe  of  its  finenefs,  but  it  is 
dear  and  has  little  taHe,  in  comparifon  of  the  other.  Every 
houfewife  knows  how  to  powHer  common  fait,  by  firH  drying 
it,  and  this  is  the  beH  for  the  ufe  of  butter.  In  churning  by 
the  barrel  churn,  the  fame  cautions  are  to  be  ufed  as  in  the 
other  way,- refpecting  the  leafon  of  the  year  and  condition  of 
the  veffels.  The  churn  muH  be  kept  as  carefully  clean  as  the 
other  :  in  fummer  it  m-uH  be  well  cooled  from  the  fcalding^ 
and  in  v/inter  it  fliould  be  left  warm. 

c  H  A  p.  xxni. 

Of  cheefe^ 

^^FIEESE  is  made  of  the  curdy  part  of  milk,  as  butter  of 
^  the  oily ;  and  according  to  the  condition  of  the  milk,  it 
becomes  of  various  kinds  and  prices.  All  cheele  is  the  curdy 
part  of  milk,  feparated  from  the  whey :  but  in  fome  kinds  it  is 
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only  the  curdy  part,  without  the  buttery ;  and  in  others  it  is 
the  whole  mixed  together,  only  the  whey  being  feparated  :  there 
are  alfo  fome  kinds  of  cheefe  that  have  different  proportions  in 
this  mixture.  In  general,  as  it  is  the  curdy  part  of  milk  that 
gives  the  confiflence  and  form  to  cheefe,  fo  it  is  the  creamy  or 
buttery  part  mixed  therewith,  that  gives  it  th;6  mellownefs  and 
richnefs.  The  farmer’s  fervants  well  know/(vhat  cheefe  that  is 
which  is  made  of  new  milk  whey,  whence  all  the  butter  has 
been  taken ;  and  the  cheefe  of  Parma,  and  other  of  the  Italian 
dairies,  fhews  us  how  excellent  a  produdfion  it  may  be  w^hen 
the  whole  of  a  rich  cream  is  mixed  among  the  curdy  part  in 
the  working. 

We  have  fome  counties  in  England  remarkable  for  good 
cheefe,  and  others  for  bad  :  this  has  by  fome  been  laid  entirely 
upon  natural  faults,  as  the  foil  and  grafs ;  but  it  is  in  a  greater 
meafure  owing  to  the  different  condudt  in  the  dairies.  A  good 
houfewife  will  make  good  cheefe  any  where.  We  do  not  mean 
that  the  milk  produced  by  the  worft  food,  will  yield  as  good 
cheefe  as  the  befi,  but  when  the  food  is  the  fweeteil:,  a  bad 
manager  may  make  bad  cheefe  ;  and  one  who  underftands  how 
to  make  the  beft  of  indifferent  advantages,  will  make  good 
cheefe  upon  poor  land.  Two  ways  cheefe  is  fpoiled  by  paflu- 
rage :  when  the  food  is  fo  poor  that  it  impoverifhes  the  milk, 
and  when  weeds  grow  in  abundance,  which  give  it  an  ill  fla¬ 
vour,  the  principal  are  melilot  and  garlick.  The  remedy  is 
eafy,  for  they  may  be  pulled  up  :  as  to  the  other  there  is  no 
way  of  mending  it,  unlefs  the  farmer  have  better  paftures,  in¬ 
to  which  he  can  put  them  5  if  not  he  muft  be  content  With  in¬ 
different  cheefe. 

It  will  then  be  the  confideration,  whether  he  fhall  engage 
in  cheefe  at  all  :  and  this  he  muft  learn  by  trial  of  the  milk,  to 
the  two  different  purpofes  of  butter  and  cheefe.  There  are 
paftures  that  yield  a  milk  fit  for  butter,  but  not  cheefe,  and 
others  that  yield  fuch  as  is  excellent  for  cheefe,  but  unfit  for 
butter.  When  the  farmer  fets  himfelf  down  upon  his  land, 
he  is  to  confider  firft,  which  is  the  moft  profitable  manner  of 
employing  his  dairy  :  if  the  pafturage  be  equally  proper  for  ei¬ 
ther,  let  him  turn  his  thoughts  to  the  making  that  which  is' 
moft  marketable ;  but  if  it  will  only  ferve  well  for  one,  let 
him  take  that :  cheefe  and  butter  are  things  for  which  there  will 
always  be  a  demand. 

Let  him  examine  what  is  the  caufe  if  his  cheefe  be  bad,  and 
remedy  it  by  degrees.  The  firft  thing  is  to  get  the  worft  weeds 
out  of  his  paftures  ;  and  then  let  him  fet  about  the  work  of 
amending  his  land.  A  little  expence  will  go  a  great  v/ay  in 
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the  improvement  of  pafture  grounds  :  and  he  will  every  day  re¬ 
ceive  the  fruits  of  his  expence. 

CHAP.  XXIV. 

Of  rennet  or  the  remiet  hag. 

C  HEESE  is  the  curdy  part  of  milk  feparated  from  the  wa¬ 
tery  matter  :  m  Ik  will  curdle  with  any  acid  ;  this  curdling 
is  the  feparation  or  the  gathering  together  of  the  curdy  or  cheefy 
part  feparate  from  the  .whey.  As  any  acid  will  anfwer,  the 
farmer  has  his  choice  of  a  great  variety,  but  finding  nothing  a. 
gree  fo  well  with  the  milk  as  rennet,  that  is  the  only  one  he 
ufes.  This  is  a  natural  preference,  for  moft  of  the  other  acids 
or  four  liquors  are  either  of  mineral  or  vegetable  origin  :  now 
rennet  being  an  animal  acid,  naturally  agrees  better  with  an  ani¬ 
mal  fluid,  fuch  as  milk. 

There  is  in  the  flomachs  of  all  animals  an  acid  or  four  juice 
nature  has  given  this  to  affifl  in  the  digeftion  of  their  food. 
Of  all  thefe  acids  there  is  none  fo  gentle  and  fo  certain  as  that 
of  a  fucking  calf.  This  therefore  is  what  the  farmer  prefers, 
and  is  what  he  calls  his  rennet  or  rennet  bag.  That  he  may 
always  have  it  in  pcrfedtion,  we  lhall  tell  him  what  is  its  pro¬ 
per  condition.  The  rennet  bag  is  the  flomach  bag  of  a  fuck¬ 
ing  calf,  that  never  tailed  any  food  but  milk,  and  where  the 
curd  lies  undi2:efted. 

In  fpnng  let  the  farmer  recoHedl  the  occafion  he  fhall  have 
for  fheie  bags,  and  get  himfelf  a  fuflicient  ftore  of  them.  And 
he  mufl:  order  and  prepare  them  in  this  manner.  Firfl:  let  him 
open  the  bag,  and  pour  out  the  curd  and  thick  fubftance  into 
a  bafon,  leaving  the  reft  that  is  not  curdled  in  the  bag.  Let 
the  curd  be  carefully  examined  and  picked  clean.  There  may 
be  fpeCKs  of  dirt,  hair^  or  other  fouineftes  among  it ;  thefe  mull: 
be  all  taken  out,  .and  the  curd  is  then  to  be  waihed  in  cold  wa¬ 
ter  feverai  times.  By  this  means  it  will  become  perfedtly  clean 
and  white.  W  hen  thus  cleaned  it  muft  be  laid  on  a  cloth  to 
drain,  and  then  put  into  a  clean  difii ;  in  this  it  is  to  be  fprink- 
led  wed  over  with  fait,  uling  a  handful  or  more  to  this  pur- 
pofe,  and  with  the  hand  rubbing  well  in  the  fait  to  every  part 
Ok  the  curd.  V/  hen  the  curd  is  in  this  condition,  let  it  be  co- 
veied  from  duft,  and  let  the  bag  be  cleaned.  This  is  to  be 
cone  by^  wafliing  it  feverai  times  over  in  cold  water.  When  it 
is  perfectly  clean  let  it  be  rubbed  well  with  Lit,  and  then  put 
in  the  curd,  which  has  been  fo  well  cleaned,  with  the  fait  a- 

if.iong  ii.  I  inaily,  let  the  outftde  of  the  bag  be  aifo  well  rubbed 
over  with  Mt. 

a  fufficient  number  are  thus  got  ready,  let  them  be 
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all  laid  too;ether  in  a  pot,  and  the  pot  tied  down  carefully.  The 
whole  work  is  done,  except  what  is  to  be  the  effedf  of  time, 
Thefe  bags  will  keep  without  any  danger  of  fpoiling,  and  they 
are  in  their  full  perfedfion  a  year  after.  Though  the  rennet 
is  beft  after  a  year’s  keeping,  it  may  be  ufed  frefli.  The  curd 
gets  Its  right  condition  from  the  very  time  of  its  being  feparated 
by  the  rennet ;  and  a  fault  then  is  not  to  be  remedied  after¬ 
wards.  When  the  rennet  is  frefh,  die  curd  is  not  made  fo 
firm  and  firong ;  and  the  cheefe  never  gets  a  good  confiilence  ; 
therefore  it  is  better  the  farmer  purchafe  fuch  as  are  of  a  right 
age,  than  ufe  his  own  too  foon.  The  old  way  of  managing 
the  rennet  bag  was,  after  a  very  flight  cleaning,  to  hang  it  up 
in  a  chimney  ;  but  that  is  by  no  means  fo  good  a  way  as  the 
faking  and  potting  a  number  of  them  together ;  it  is  neither  fo 
cleanly,  nor  does  it  keep  the  rennet  in  the  needful  degree  of 
firength, 

W e  have  fiiewn  the  way  of  preferving  the  rennet  bag,  but 
there  remains  an  article  worthy  firidt  notice  and  attention  ;  that 
is  the  feafoning  of  it.  When  the  bags  have  been  kept  a  year, 
let  one  of  them  be  taken  out  of  the  pot  and  opened.  Let  the 
curd  be  emptied  out  into  a  clean  marble  mortar,  rub  and  grind 
ft  well  by  itfelf  firfi: ;  and  then  add  to  it  the  yolks  of  three 
new  laid  eggs,  and  half  a  pint  of  fine  rich  and  perfedlly  fweet 
cream  ;  rub  and  grind  thefe  together,  and  when  they  are  well 
mixed,  dry  before  the  fire  one  blade  of  mace,  one  clove,  and 
about  eight  grains  of  falfrqn  :  when  thefe  are  fo  dry  that  they 
will  rub  to  pieces,  powder  them  in  a  fmall  mortar,  and  throw 
the  powder  to  the  other  ingredients  ;  then  w'ork  all  well  toge¬ 
ther’  again,  till  it  is  perfedlly  mixed,  then  let  it  be  put  up  in 
the  bag  again.  Make  a  very  firong  brine  of  fait  and  water, 
by  boiling  them  together ;  let  this  fiand  to  fettle,  and  firain  off 
the  liquor  into  a  clean  earthen  pan.  Take  about  half  a  gill  of 
the  curd  out  of  the  bao-,  and  mix  it  with  this  brine.  This  done 
clofe  up  the  bag  again,  and  hang  it  up  with  the  brine,  putting 
in  four  or  five  wallnut  leaves. 

The  rennet  being  thus  prepared,  is  to  be  fet  by  for  ^ 
fortnight,  and  v/iil  then  be  perfedlly  fit  for  ufe.  We  have 
here  fet  down  at  large  the  management  of  one  bag ;  and 
according  to  this  the  farmer  muft  drefs  all  the  reft.  His  care 
muft  be  to  do  them  one  after  another,  in  fuch  time  as  he  fhall 
want  them  ;  fo  that  he  may  always  have  one  under  another, 
and  may  never  be  obliged  to  ufe  any  one  that  is  not  duly  pre«t 
pared,  'and  that  is  not  a  full  fortnight  old  in  the  brine.  Some 
ufe  lefs.  care  in  the  preparing  their  rennet,  but  it  is  fparing 
trouble  in  a  very  wrong  article  ;  for  not  only  the  rennet  is 
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lharper,  and  goes  farther  this  way,  but  the  goodnefs  of  the 
cheefe  depends  upon  it.  Some  ufe  more  care  and  caution  :  thus 
it  is  not  iinufual  to  add  more  articles  in  the  feafoning :  and  o- 
thers  boil  a  handful  of  white  faxifrage,  or  fome  other  herb,  in 
the  brine  ;  there  is  little  harm  in  thefe  things,  but  they  are 
needlefs.  We  are  for  delivering  fully  every  neceffary  article, 
and  we  caution  the  farmer  ftridlly  and  exactly  to  obferve  them 
all ;  but  we  would  not  load  him  with  unnecefTary  trouble. 

CHAP.  XXV. 

Of  new  milk  cheefe, 

New  milk  cheefe,  called  morning  milk  cheefe,  is  a  general 
produdfion  of  the  dairy,  like  frefh  butter.  But  it  muft 
differ  according  to  the  variation  of  pafture  :  this,  though  it  en- 
creafes  or  debafes  its  value,  makes  no  alteration  in  the  manner- 
of  preparing  it.  In  the  morning,  toward  the  time  of  the 
people’s  coming  in  with  their  milk,  let  a  clean  and  large  tub  be 
fet  ready ;  and  let  the  milk  brought  in  the  evening  before,  be 
very  carefully  fkimmed.  Let  the  new  milk,  warm  from  the 
cows,  be  drained  into  this  tub,  and  pour  through  the  ftralner 
the  cream  taken  from  the  lafl  evening’s  milk.  Some  hot  water 
is  then  to  be  poured  in,  in  fuch  a  quantity  as  will  ferye  to  make 
the  whole  tolerably  warm,  which  fcalds  the  cream. 

When  this  is  done  it  muft  be  moved  about  with  a  difh,  till  it 
is  no  more  than  luke  warm.  It  will  then  be  in  a  condition  to 
receive  the  rennet.  The  proportion  of  rennet  differs  according 
to  the  fiirength,  but  a  fpoonful  when  good  is  a  very  good  pro¬ 
portion  for  three  gallons  of  milk ;  fo  that  if  the  quantity  be  one 
and  twenty  gallons,  the  farmer  will  know  he  is  to  put  in  feven 
fpoonfuls  of  rennet.  He  mud:  draw  this  fteadily  and  evenly 
out,  without  flirring  the  bag;  and  very  carefully  ftrain  it  into 
the  rniik :  for  if  the  leafl  particle  of  the  curd  of  the  rennet  fall 
into  the  milk,  it  will  be  unfeen  among  the  curd  it  brings  on  in 
the  whole,  and  then  mixing  up  with  the  reft  in  the  making  of 
the  cheefe  it  will  taint  and  corrupt.  When  the  rennet  is  put  in, 
the  veflel  is  to  be  covered,  and  ftand  quiet  half  an  hour.  The 
cover  is  then  to  be  taken  off,  and  if  the  proper  reparation  be  not 
made,  it  is  not  to  be  left  longer,  but  more  rennet  is  to  be  put 
in.  Befide  the  difference  of  rennet,  there  is  a  great  variety  in 
milk,  fome  requiring  more  of  the  fame  ftrength  than  other. 
The  velfei  is  to  be  covered  up  as  before  ,  and  opened  at  times 
to  fee  the  effecl.  As  foon  as  the  feparation  is  well  made,  the 
curd  mull  be  well  tolled  and  worked  about  in  the  whey.  The 
bed;  method  is  drd;  with  a  ihallow  bowl^  and  afterwards  with  the 
hands. 
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The  curd  being  got  to  the  bottom,  the  whey  is  to  be  flcimmed 
ofF  with  a  fliallow  difli ;  and  the  cheefe  fat  is  then  to  be  got 
ready  to  receive  the  curd.  I'he  curd  is  to  be  lifted  up  v/ith  the 
hands  and  broke,  and  prefled  down  into  the  fat.  W'hen  the 
fat  is  well  filled,  the  cheefe  board  Is  to  be  laid  over  it,  and  a 
fniall  weight  put  upon  it.  It  is  to  be  left  thus  till  all  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  whey  is  preffed  fro,m  it.  When  It  has  done  drop¬ 
ping,  let  the  houfewife  wet  a  large  cheefe  cloth,  and  lay  it  over 
the  board,  and  then  turn  the  cheefe  upon  it.  Then  flie  is  to 
!ay  the  cloth  Into  the  fat,  and  put  the  cheefe  in  again.  She 
is  now,  with  a  thin  dice,  to  prefs  down  the  fides  every  where  : 
then  turning  the  cloth  over  it,  it  Is  to  be  carried  to  the  prefs, 
and  there  preffed  with  a  large  weight.  It  is  to  lie  in  its  pre- 
fent  condition  half  an  hour  in  the  prefs  ;  after  which  it  is  to  be 
^turned  into  a  dry  cloth,  and  then  put  there  again. 

This  pradlice  is  to  be  repeated  every  two  hours ;  each  time 
ufing  a  frelh  dry  cloth  ;  and  it  is  to  continue  in  the  prefs  till 
the  evening  of  the  next  day  :  only  the  lafl  time  it  is  turned, 
it  is  to  be  put  into  the  fat  without  any  cloth.  When  it  is  af¬ 
ter  this  taken  out  of  the  prefs,  it  muft  be  put  into  a  tub,  and 
rubbed  on  both  fides  with  fait.  There  it  is  to  remain  all  ni^ht : 
and  next  morning  it  is  to  be  rubbed  again  with  fait,  firft  on 
one  fide  and  then  on  the  other,  and  left  upon  the  brine  which 
came  from  the  firfi;  and  the  fucceedino;  faltings.  When  it  has 
Iain  thus  three  days  it  is  to  be  taken  out,  and  laid  on  a  fhclf 
to  dry ;  and  while  it  is  drying  the  houfewife  muft  continue  her 
care,  wiping  it  once  every  day  perfedlly  clean  with  a  dry  cloth, 
and  then  turn  it  on  the  dry  fide.  At  hrft  it  is  fit  the  cheefe 
dry  fomewhat  quicker  than  afterwards,  which  may  eafily  be  con~ 
trived  by  changing  the  place.  '  - 

CHAP.  XXVI. 

Of  a  one  meal  cheefe, 

W  E  mean,  by  a  one  meal  cheefe,  fuch  as  is  made  of  the 
milking  of  one  morning  or  one  evening  only;  but  the 
morning  is  the  beft  time,  becaufe  the  day  is  then  before  him 
for  the  bufinefs.  The  method  ot  making  this  is  the  fame  with 
that  before  deferibed,  only  that  it  is  not  fo  difficult  in  the  firft 
part,  becaufe  there  is  no  trouble  in  mixing  the  cream,  and  pre¬ 
paring  the  whole  for  the  rennet.  The  houfewife  jfhould  give 
her  milk  people  a  caution  to  be  quick  home  with  their  pails  ; 
for  the  moft  advantageous  w^ay  is,  to  mix  in  the  rennet  when 
the  milk  is  warm  from  the  cow  :  it  is  to  be  ftralned  into  a  tub, 
and  the  rennet  at  once  put  to  it,  in  the  quantity  before-men¬ 
tioned.  If  the  milk  be  not  warm  it  muft.  be  fet  over  the  fire  to 
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give  it  a  little  airing  :  but  a  great  deal  of  caution  is  to  be  ufed, 
for  a  little  heat  ferves  to  make  the  rennet  take  effecl:,  and  the 
curd  feparates  the  fooner  for  it  j  but  if  the  milk  be  made  too 
hot  another  feparation  comes  on,  which  is  not  intended  in  this 
cafe,  and  this  is  the  parting  of  the  cream.  The  efFeCf  of  heat¬ 
ing  milk  is  always  a  raifiiig  of  the  cream  more  freely  and  fpee- 
dily  :  this  is  not  intended  in  milk  dehgned  for  cheefe^  for  we  fee 
a  great  deal  of  cream  is  added  to  the  milk  in  the  former  method 
of  making  the  new  milk  cheefe. 

When  the  rennet  is  in,  kis  to  be  covered  up  till  the  curd 
is  formed  ;  and  then  the  cheefe  is  to  be  made  as  that  before  de-) 
fcribed. 

The  two  meal  cheefe  is  a  cheefe  made  of  two  milkings  mix¬ 
ed  together,  and  the  common  way  is  to  mix  the  evening’s  and 
the  next  morning  milk  for  this  purpofe.  The  cream  is  ftirred 
into  the  evening’s  milk,  and  the  whole  Is  mixed  with  the 
morning’s  :  all  this  is  warmed  a  little  together,  and  the  rennet 
is  put  to  it,  it  is  then  to  be  covered  up,  and  the  whole  to  be 
managed  into  a  cheefe  as  before. 

1  here  is  another  fort  of  two  meal  cheefe,  which  is  made  by 
mixing  the  evening’s  milk  after  it  has  been  fkimmed,  with  the 
morning’s  entire,  and  this  alfo  is  eafily  enough  made  into  a 
cheefe,  by  firft  warming  the  whole  over  a  fire. 

1  hefe  cheefes  differ  in  goodnefs  according  to  the  quantity  of 
cream  that  Is  in  them,  and  they  are  all  inferior  to  the  new  milk 
cheefe  deicribed  in  the  preceding  chapter.  As  that  conffffed 
of  the  morning’s  milk  and  evening’s  cream,  it  is  the  richeff: 
cheefe  of  this  kind.  As  to  the  others,  the  one  meal  cheefe 
and  the  two  m.ea],  are  juff;  equal  in  goodnefs,  when  the  even¬ 
ing  milk  is  ufed  with  its  cream  j  but  in  this  cafe  the  cheefe  is 
one  degree  inferior  to  the  other,  as  there  the  cream  of  the 
evening  went  to  enrich  the  milk  of  the  morning,  without  its 
own  milk.  The  third  and  pooreft:  kind  is  that  made  of  the  two 
meals  or  milkings,  one  of  which  has  been  ffdmmed.  This  re¬ 
duces  it  toward  the  condition  of  flcim’d  milk  cheefe  5  but  how¬ 
ever  it  is  very  fuperior  to  what  is  made  of  fkim’d  milk  only, 
becaufe  as  that  confifts  of  the  curd  of  milk  wholly,  that  had 
JOiL  its  cream,  this  is  in  part  compofed  of  curd  with  the  cream 
in  the  milk,  that  01  one  meal  not  having  been  fkim’d.  We 
mail  add,  for  the  ufe  of  the  poorer  farmer,  and  fuch  as  have 
occafion^  for  the  moff  ordinary  cheefe  of  all,  the  manner  of 
making  it  ffom  milk  that  has  been  ffdm’d  entirely. 
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CHAP.  XXVII. 

Of  film  milk  cheefe, 

This  is  to  be  made  with  Tome  care  ;  and  the  ingredient 
is  fo  poor,  that  without  more  caution  than  is  needful  when 
there  are  better  materials,  there  will  be  no  making  it.  When 
the  milk  of  two  or  more  meals  has  been  fkim’d  for  butter,  it 

muft  be  poured  Into  a  tub  ;  and  then  the  firft  thing  is  to  tafte 

it  carefully,  to  find  whether  it  begin  to  be  four,  for  on  this  de¬ 
pends  the  manner  of  working  it ;  if  the  houfewife  cannot  per¬ 
ceive  any  thing  four  in  it,  fhe  mud:  put  a  part  of  it  into  a  pot^ 
and  fet  it  over  the  fire,  making  it  fo  hot  that  it  fhall  be  able  to 
heat  the  .reft  thoroughly. 

In  the  other  cafes  a  richer  milk  was  ufed,  fo  that  there  was 
''  danger  of  raifing  and  feparating  the  cream  by  too  much  heat ; 
but  here  there  is  fo  little  that  it  is  in  lefs  dansier  of  that  acci- 

dent  3  and  the  milk  being  poorer,  is  not  fo  eafily  turned.  It 

will  require  fornewhat  more  rennet  and  more  heat  for  that  pur- 
pofe.  This  is  the  method  to  be  followed,  if  the  milk  be 
fweet ;  but  if  it  be  four,  or  inclined  to  fournefs,  it  rnuft  not 
be  tet  on  the  fire,  left  it  fhould  break  :  in  this  cafe  a  fmall  quan¬ 
tity  of  water  is  to  be  made  thoroughly  hot,  and  poured  in  to 
bring  the  whole  to  a  due  degree  of  warmth  to  receive  the  ren¬ 
net.  When  the  rennet  is  In,  the  veffel  is  to  be  covered,  and 
after  this,  the  cheefe  is  to  be  made  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
former. 

CHAP.  XXVIII. 


Of  Chejhire  cheefe, 

H  E  pafturage  in  Cheftiire  is  favourable  for  cheefe ;  fome 
foils  are  more,  fome  lefs  favourable,  but  none  fo  much, 
at  leaft  none  more  than  this.  To  this  article,  which  they  have 
from  nature,  the  Cheftiire  people  add  a  particular  care  in  the 
making  up  of  their  cheefes  :  otherwife  there  is  not  much  parti¬ 
cular  in  the  method,  except  what  becomes  needful  from  the 
great  fize.  Cheftiire  cheefe  is  a  new  milk  cheefe  of  a  very 
large  fize.  The  way  In  which  they  make  it  we  fiiall  deliver 
prefently  ;  but  firft,  we  ihall  give  their  general  management  of 
their  cattle. 

They  make  their  fine  cheefe  from  the  beginning  of  May  to 
the  end  of  September.  In  the  middle  of  April  they  turn  their 
milch  cattle  out  to  grafs  :  they  make  cheefes  as  foon  as  they 
begin  this  feeding,  but  the  firft  are  not  the  fine  kinds,  nor  are 
brought  to  market.  They  are  coarfe,  poor,  and  lli-tafted,  and 
are  all  confumed  upon  the  fpot.  ITe  paftures  are  too  rank  at 
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this  fhootiag  feafon,  and  the  cheefes  partake  of  this  ranknefs. 
Far  from  being  of  that  regular  and  firm  texture,  the  cheefes 
made  afterwards  have,  thefe  lofe  their  fhape,  fwell  and  become 
full  of  holes,  fo  thijit  they  are  neither  well  tailed  nor  well  look¬ 
ing.  Nothing  can  be  fo  unlike  what  we  commonly  underfland 
by  the  name  of  a  Chefhire  cheefe,  as  what  is  made  in  Chefhire 
at  this  time  of  the  year.  Till  the  paflure  is  come  down  from 
its  own  ranknefs,  it  does  not  afford  milk  lit  for  cheefe  making. 
They  ufe  particular  cautions  at  that  feafon  :  they  always  boil  a 
part  of  their  milk,  which  they  do  not  at  other  times  of  the 
year  ;  but  this  does  not  anfwer  their  purpofe.  However,  as 
they  are  ufed  to  cheefe  making  they  begin  then ;  and  fo  long  as 
it  is  bad  they  keep  it  for  their  own  ufe. 

Some  have  attributed  this  fault  in  cheefe  made  early  in  the 
year  in  Chefhire,  to  particular  weeds  ;  the  horfemlnt  has  been 
named  as  the  principal ;  but  this  is  a  palpable  error,  florle- 
mint  grows  all  the  fummer  5  fo  that  were  it  the  caufe  the  ef- 
fe£l  would  remain.  The  occafion  is  the  particular  condition  of 
the  common  pallurage  :  this  in  the  reft  of  the  year  favours  the 
cheefe,  but  it  is  then  too  rank.  We  have  named  the  time  of 
the  year  at  which  the  line  cheefe  is  made,  which  lafts  only  live 
months  ;  after  this,  though  the  fame  care  and  pains  be  ufed, 
the  cheefe  grows  bad  again  :•  but  they  continue  making  it  for 
fome  time,  for  the  ufe  of  their  own  people. 

The  fault  of  the  cheefe  after  Michaelmas,  Is  different  from 
that  in  fpring.  In  April  it  is  rank,  and  in  October  it  is  poor. 
This  is  the  greateft  proof  that  can  be,  not  only  that  the  ex¬ 
cellence  of  the  cheefe  is  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  paftures, 
but  that  this  article  of  food  to  the  cattle  is  the  whole  matter 
on  which  the  difference  that  good  dairywomen  find  in  cheefe 
depends.  There  is  good  cheefe  made  in  Suffolk,  and  we  fee 
there  is  bad  in  Chefhire  :  but  in  general  it  is  reafonable  to  con¬ 
clude,  that  the  foil  of  Chefhire  affords  a  pafturage  particularly 
fit,  and  that  of  Suffolk  unfit  for  cheefe.  We  fee  the  growth 
of  pafturage  in  Chefhire,  marked  by  the  condition  of  their 
cheefe.  During  fummer,  when  that  food  is  in  its  regular  and 
perfe6l  richnefs,  cheefes  made  there,  excel  thofe  of  any  other 
part  of  England ;  but  in  fpring  the  herbage  is  too  rank,  and 
they  are  deftroyed  by  their  own  richnefs  5  and  in  autumn  it  is 
too  weak,  and  the  cheefes  grow  poor. 

As  the  people  of  Chefhire  begin  cheefe  making  before  the 
pafturage  comes  to  be  good,  they  continue  it  after  it  is  decay¬ 
ed  5  and  this  with  very  good  reafon,  for  they  could  not  any 
way  elfe  tell  exa(5lly  when  to  begin,  or  juft  when  to  leave  off. 
By  this  condudl  they  do  not  lofe  a  day  of  the  cheefe  feafon  ; 
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and  what  they  make  before  and  after'  they  ufe  at  home.  Af¬ 
ter  this  they  go  to  making  of  butter,  a  great  deal  of  which  they 
fait,  and  this  they  continue  till  the  cows  grow  dry/  After  this 
account  of  the  Chefhire  cheefe,  we  fhall  give  the  diredfions  for 
attempting  it  in  other  places,  according  to  the  rules  which  are 
followed  there  ;  for  in  all  the  country  they  have  but  one  and  the 
fame  pradlice,  and  they  very  feldom  fail  during  the  favourable 
time  of  the  year. 

CHAP.  XXIX. 

*The  zvay  In  which  Che/hire  cheefe  is  made, 

HERE  are  people  in  Chefhire  who  make  poorer  cheefes 

than  others.  The  difference  we  obferve  in  them,  though 
in  fome  degree  owing  to  the  keeping,  is  alfo  fometimes  owing 
to  the  condition  in  which  they  come  from  the  maker.  The 
Chefhire  cheefe  is  properly  a  new  milk  cheefe.  Some  make 
thefe  with  new  milk,  enriched  by  the  cream  of  the  laft  milking, 
and  others  of  new  milk,  impoverifhed  by  an  addition  of  the 
Ikirn’d  milk  of  a  preceding  meal.  In  Chefhire  their  paftures 
are  fo  rich,  that  they  never  find  it  needful  to  enrich  their  new 
milk,  for  it  will  alone  make  cheefe  of  the  richeft  kind  that  cant 
be;  but  fome  of  the  Chefhire  people  impoverifh  their  new 
milk,  by  rhixing  the  fkimmed  milk  of  a  former  meal,  and  this 
always  debafes  the  nature  and  quality  of  the  produdl. 

They  are  particular  as  to  the  condition  of  the  cow:  and 
this  is  a  caution  all  farmers  would  do  well  to  take  from  them  : 
they  find  by  experience,  that  the  milk  of  a  cow  which  has  juft 
calved,  is  not  fo  proper  as  that  a  few  days  after ;  therefore  they 
never  take  the  milk  of  any  cow  for  cheefe  till  fhe  has  been 
milked  four  or  five  times.  They  ufe  their  whole  ftore  of  new 
milk,  a  very  little  excepted,  in  the  cheefe  manufadlure.  When 
the  morning^s  milking  is  brought  in,  they  ftrain  it  warm  into 
a  large  tub,  and  put  in  their  rennet.  About  four  fpoonfuls  is 
the  quantity  they  allow  to  as  much  milk  as  will  afford  a  cheefe 
of  a  hundred  weight ;  and  there  are  dairies  of  fuch  confequence 
in  that  county,  that  they  turn  out  two  cheefes  of  about  this 
fize  every  day,  during  the  five  months  they  are  in  the  right 
feafon.  They  cover  up  the  tub,  and  when  it  has  flood  half  an 
hour  they  open  it,  and  find  the  curd  formed.  They  are  very 
cautious  to  hit  the  right  quantity  of  rennet,  which  no  rule  can 
determine,  becaufe  of  the  difference  in  the  flrength :  for  too 
little  does  not  give  the  curd  a  due  confiftence,  and  too  much 
makes  the  cheefe  bitter.  After  half  an  hour  they  uncover  the 
tub,  and  prefs  down  the  curd  with  a  large  fkimming  difh ;  and 
when  they  have  pretty  well  cleared  off  the  whey,  they  work 
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the  curd  with  thejf  hands,  they  break  it  to  pieces  in  the  moil 
perfetl  manner,  working  it  a  long  time. 

This  done,  fuppofing  it  for  a  hundred  weight  cheefe,  they 
add  one  pound  of  fait  :  this  they  mix  thoroughly  well  with  the 
^^jrd.  Then  they  put  the  curd  into  a  v/et  llrong  and  large 
cheefe-cioth,  and  when  they  have  got  the  v/hey  tolerably  well 
drained  out,  they  put  it  into  the  fat,  or  mould,  for  four  hours, 
with  a  good  preiihre,  putting  the  fat  in  the  eheefc  prefs,  and 
working  it  down  pretty  hrongly. 

At  the  end  of  four  hours  they  take  it  out,  fait  the  outilde, 
put  it  into  a  frefli  wet  cloth,  and  put  it  into  the  fat,  and  that 
into  the  prefs  again  :  here  it  is  to  be  kept  lour  hours  more ;  and 
in  the  mean  time  a  quantity  of  good  ftrpng  brine  is  to  be  made 
of  fak  and  water  ;  and  put  into  a  large  tub. 

XVhen  the  cheefe  has  been  four  hour?  in  the  prefs  they  take 
it  out,  and  put  it  into  the  tub  of  brine,  and  there  let  it  lie 
eight  days,  all  the  time  covered  over  with  brine,  and  turned 
once  a  day.  At  the  end  of  this  time  it  is  to  be  taken  out,  and 
laid  to  harden  and  dry.  A  quantity  of  ruflies  are  to  be  cut  up, 
and  laid  green  on  a  large  board  ;  on  thefe  the  cheefe  is  to  be 
laid  when  taken  out  of  the  bripe,  and  for  the  firk  day  nothing 
is  done  to  it  ;  the  next  morning  it  is  to  be  turned  and  wiped 
with  a  hair  cloth  all  over ;  and  this  is  to  be  repeated  every  day 
for  twenty  days. 

At  the  end  of  this  time  it  muk  be  removed  from  the  bed  of 
rukies,  and  laid  on  the  floor ;  and  it  is  here  to  be  taken  up,  and 
turned  once  in  three  days,  and  at  every  turning  is  to  be  rubbed  ; 
till  it  gets  firm  and  hard  :  as  this  is  the  compleating  the  work, 
it  is  to  be  managed  very  carefully ;  for  if  the  due  degrep  of 
hardnefs  be  not  given  at  this  time,  the  cheefe  will  be  liable  to 
accidents  in  keeping. 

When  finiflied  and  hardned,  the  lak  thins;  is  the  rubbins;  it 
over  with  feme  butter  :  half  a  pound  of  butter  is  proper  for  a 
cheefe  of  a  hundred  v/eight,  and  this  fhould  be  rubbed  tho¬ 
roughly  in  all  over  it,  nothing  more  tending  to  preferve  the 
idnd  in  good  condition,  and  keep  the  cheefe  found. 

f  his  is  the  method  in  that  famous  cheefe  county.  They 
have  roorns  built  on  purpofe  for  the  drying  of  their  large  cheefes, 
and  they  raife  the  floors  fcveral  feet  above  the  ground,  to  pre- 
ierve  them  from  damp.  In  many  places  they  ufe  kielves  put 
round  thefe  rooms,  inkead  of  the  floor,  which  I  think  the  bet¬ 
ter  method,  for  the  cheefes  are  more  out  of  the  reach  of  damp, 
and  they  are  more  eafily  turned,  and  more  conveniently  rubbed 
and  wiped. 
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CHAP.  XXX. 

Of  making  cheefe  like  Chefjire^  in  other  places, 

WH  A  T  I  have  written  on  the  making  of  Chefhire  cheefe, 
is  what  I  collefted  from  thofe  who  are  much  concerned  in 
thatprodudt,  and  from  what  I  have  myfelf  feen  on  the  fpot  •  for 
I  once  made  a  journey  thither,  and  took  notes  of  every  circum- 
itance,  intending  to  attempt  the  making  a  cheefc  of  the  fame 
fort  at  home. 

I  fet  about  it  foon  after,  employing  careful  fervants,  and 
over-looking  every  thing  myfelf.  The  firft  trial  did  not  fuc- 
ceed  ;  and  I  made  another  ;  after  the  fecond  I  made  a  third, 
and  being  very  much  bent  upon  the  thing,  I  repeated  the  expe^ 
riment  oftener  than  a  wife  man  fhould  have  done :  for  I  found 
in  the  end  I  had  been  trying  to  make  brick  without  ffraw,  my 
materials  not  ferving  me. 

I  was  not  at  that  time  fo  fenfible  as  I  am  fince  rnade  by 
experience,  that  the  Chemire  manufadfure  depends,  in  a  man* 

5  ner,  entirely  upon  the  Chefhire  paifures.  On  the  failure  of  the 
milk  from  one  paflure  I  tried  that  of  another,  and  went  the 
round  of  all  my  oum,  and  feveral  of  my  neighbours,  but  nothing 
would  do.  Some  was  too  rank,  and  feme  too  poor,  but  none 
came  up  ta  that  excellent  richnefs  of  the  Chefhire  kind. 

This  I  have  mentioned  as  a  caution  to  others  :  but  there  is 
no  need  it  fhould  prevent  their  making  trials,  only  let  them 
learn  from  this  experience,  not  to  venture  fo  many.  There 
may  be  other  grounds  that  will  afford  a  proper  milk ;  but  from 
fuch  as  do  not,  none  can  ever  make  this  right  kind  of  cheefe. 

Wherever  the  farmer  has  upon  his  hands  a  rich,  fhort,  and 
fweet  grafs,  with  numerous  blades,  a  full  body,  and  few  rank 
weeds,  it  will  be  worth  while  to  make  a  trial ;  not  to  fet  afide 
the  whole  bufinefs  of  his  dairy  for  it,  but  to  make  one  cheefe. 
Let  him  give  the  experiment  fair  play,  by  making  it  in  the  firfi 
or  fecond  week  in  June,  which  is  the  time  w^hen  the  very  befl 
cheefes  are  made  in  Chefliire ;  and  having  made  this  trial  with 
care,  if  it  do  not  fucceed  let  him  give  up  the  expedfation  :  if 
it  do,  he  has  the  opportunity  of  making  a  fortune.  The  mif- 
fortune  of  thefe  cheefes  made  in  the  Chefhire  manner  in  other 
places,  is  that  they  will  not  keep  their  confiftence  ;  and  when 
that  is  loft  they  foon  decay.  The  great  happinefs  of  the 
Cheflrire  paftures  is,  that  they  furnifli  a  milk  which  has  at  the 
fame  time  great  richnefs 'and  firmnefs  in  the  curd,  v/hich  are  the 
two  articles  whereon  the  iirmnefs  and  finenefs  of  cheefe  depend. 

CHAP, 
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CHAP.  XXXI. 

Of  making  /beeps  milk  cheefe, 

TH  E  reader  who  is  unacquainted  with  thefe  fubjedls,  may 
fuppofe  a  cheefc  made  of  (beeps  milk  muft  be  a  very  poor 
one :  but  this  is  a  great  error.  They  prefer  in  Chefhire  the 
cheefe  of  the  neighbouring  parts  of  Wales,  to  the  fineft  of 
their  own,  giving  thirty  per  cent,  more  for  it,  and  this  is  all 
made  of  the  milk  of  (heep. 

Sheeps  milk  abounds  in  curd  ;  all  milk  conftfts  of  the  three 
parts,  curd,  butter,  and  whey  ;  but  the  (beeps  milk  affords 
mod  curd  in  proportion  of  any  kind.  It  is  natural  to  this  curd 
to  be  tender  ;  but  there  are  paftures  on  which  the  (heep  yield  a 
milk  as  proper  for  cheefe,  as  the  cows  of  Che(hire.  Thefe  are 
principally  in  and  about  the  borders  of  Wales. 

Denbighfhlre  is  the  particular  county  where  (heep  milk  cheefe 
is  fine :  this  is  as  famous  as  the  Che(hire  of  England.  The 
paftures  are  hilly,  the  foil  rocky,  and  the  grafs  low,  but  very 
thick,  and  entirely  free  from  rank  weeds. 

We  have  nearly  the  fame  pafture  in  fonie  parts  of  Herl^ford- 
(hire  :  the  farmer  will  know  it  by  the  (hortnefs  and  dark  look 
of  the  grafs,  and  by  the  little  blue  bell  flowers,  which  are  the 
principal  weed  that  grows  among  it.  In  thefe  paftures  (heep 
yeld  a  milk,  the  curd  whereof  is  firm,  and  therefore  there  is 
all  the  advantage,  and  little  of  the  inconvenience  attending  this 
(pecies.  Cheefes  made  of  this  milk  are  extreamly  rich  and 
mellow.  They  never  have  any  great  degree  of  hardnefs  ;  but 
their  richnefs  is  always  a  recommendation,  and  another  is  their 
ripening  very  quick  5  for  one  of  a  moderate  fize  will  be  fit  ta 
eat  in  four  months. 

This  may  very  well  tempt  the  farmer  to  make  a  trial,  and 
the  price  may  encourage  him  farther.  ’Tis  a  cheefe  that  in 
many  parts  of  England  brings  from  five  pence  to  feven  pence  a 
pound  retail  3  and  might  be  fet  at  a  much  higher  rate  in 
London. 

Five  ewes,  upon  a  good  pafture,  will  give  two  gallons  of 
milk  a  day  :  upon  an  indifferent  one  they  will  give  a  gallon  and 
half :  upon  this  the  farmer  may  judge  how  many  he  will  fet 
afide  for  this  purpofe  of  milking.  He  may  count  five  ewes  as 
the  fame  with  one  cow,  and  he  will  not  be  much  miftaken. 
The  (heep  are  to  be  milked  morning  and  evening,  and  when 
they  are  a  little  ufed  to  it  will  ftand  very  quietly.  The  milk 
of  the  evening  is  to  be  drained  into  that  of  the  morning,  and 
when  the  milkers  come  in  the  next  morning  the  whole  is  to  be 
mixed  with  what  they  bring  in.  This  is  the  cuftom  in  Wales, 

vhere 
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where  they  make  thefe  cheefes  beft  ;  fo  that  the  fheep  milk  kind 
is  always  what  we  call  a  three  meal  cheefe. 

When  the  milk  is  mixed,  a  little  of  it  muft  be  heated,  and 
that  poured  into  the  reft  to  make  the  whole  of  the  fame  degree 
of  warmth  with  that  which  juft  comes  from  the  cow.  Then 
the  rennet  is  to  be  ftrained  in,  and  thoroughly  mixed  with  it. 
As  to  the  quantity,  it  is  to  be  about  one  fifth  part  more  than 
is  ufed  for  cows  milk.  The  vefl'el  is  to  be  covered,  and  ftand 
quiet  till  the  curd  is  formed,  and  after  that  the  procedure  is 
to  be  much  the  fame  with  that  on  other  occafions.  The 
whey  muft  be  fkimmed  off,  the  curd  muft  be  well  worked  in 
the  hands ;  and  afterwards  put  into  a  wet  cloth  and  prefs’d,  but 
this  preffure  muft  be  continued  fix  hours.  At  the  end  of  that 
time  it  muft  be  taken  out,  and  the  cloth  fhifted  ;  the  outfide 
muft  be  then  faked,  and  it  muft  be  prefled  fix  hours  more,  the 
other  fide  being  turned  upwards. 

While  this  is  doing,  a  bed  of  nifties  muft  be  made  upon  the 
floor,  and  the  cheefe,  when  taken  out,  muft  be  laid  upon  it : 
and  in  this  manner  it  muft  lie  a  fortnight,  taking  up  and  turning 
it  every  day  ;  and  every  time  it  is  taken  up,  rubbing  it  foftly 
but  thoroughly  all  over,  with  a  dry  and  not  very  coarfe  cloth. 
In  this  time,  drying  gently  and  leifurely,  it  will  get  fome  con- 
fiderable  firmnefs,  for  a  cheefe  of  fo  mellow  a  kind.  When 
it  is  thus  far  prepared,  it  is  to  be  taken  from  the  floor  and 
laid  upon  fhelves,  where  it  will  dry  more  quickly  than  at  firft, 
and  be  thoroughly  finiftied.  There  may  be  a  cheefe  made  with 
fheep  and  cows  milk  mixed,  which  will  anfwer  the  farmer’s 
purpofe  in  many  places,  where  his  pafture  would  not  ferve  for 
the  making  cheefe  from  the  fheeps  milk  alone. 

There  is  a  feafon  when  the  ftieeps  milk  may  be  had  in 
plenty,  and  without  inconvenience  :  this  is  when  the  grafs 
lambs  are  fold  off  fat :  the  ewes  will  then  yield  a  large  quan¬ 
tity  of  milk,  and  that  regularly  for  fome  confiderable  time ; 
they  fhould  therefore  be  milked,  and  the  produce  mixed  with 
the  cow’s  milk  for  cheefe.  We  have  mentioned  how  ftieeps 
milk  abounds  with  curd ;  and  how  fine  that  is  in  its  kind  :  be¬ 
ing  mixed  with  cows  milk,  the  curd  produced  from  both  has 
the  advantage  of  each  kind,  it  gets  firmnefs  from  the  cow,  and 
a  delicate  mellownefs  from  the  fheep. 

This  curd  is  to  be  made  into  cheefe  in  the  way  we  have  de- 
fcribed  for  the  new  milk  cheefe,  and  it  will  excel  any  that  is 
made  of  new  milk  from  the  cow  alone.  I  have  had  cheefe  of 
this  kind  made  upon  my  own  ground,  and  when  it  has  come  to 
my  table,  fome  have  taken  it  for  one  kind  of  foreign  cheefe, 
fome  for  another ;  and  every  impartial  perfon  has  declared  it 
better  than  moft  kinds,  «  CHAP. 
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CHAP.  XXXIL 

Xo  make  a  nettle  cheefe, 

A  Nettle  cheefe  is  a  very  thin  new  milk  cheefe,  with  ah  ex¬ 
ceeding  fine  and  fmooth  coat.  It  differs  from  the  com¬ 
mon  new  milk  cheefes  more  in  the  form,  and  the  manner  of 
drying,  than  in  any  thing  effential. 

For  the  drying  of  Chefhire  cheefes,  which  are  large  and 
thick,  they  ufe  a  bed  of  ritihes  fpread  evenly  upon  the  floor  of 
the  room :  in  the  fame  manner  a  bed  of  common  nettles  is  the 
matter  on  which  thefe  cheefes  are  dried,  and  from  which  they 
receive  their  name  ;  the  nettles  upon  this  occafion  are  to  be 
frefh  cut ;  and  the  manner  of  making  cheefe  is  this :  let  the 
milk  of  the  morning’s  milking  be^  taken  as  it  comes  in  warm 
from  the  cows,  without  any  addition.  Let  this  be  ftrained  into 
a  large  pan,  and  let  there  be  immediately  added  as  much  rennet 
as  will  turn  it.  ’Tis  then  to  be  covered  up  half  an  hour ;  then 
the  curd  is  to  be  prefs’d  down,  and  the  whey  fKim’d  off,  and 
when  thus  feparated  the  curd  is  to  be  wrought  in  the  hands. 
When  it  is  well  worked  it  is  to  be  put  into  a  cheefe  fat,  not 
more  than  three  quarters  of  an  inch  deep,  and  prefs’d  to  get 
out  the  whey. 

The  fame  method  is  to  be  ufed  that  was  directed  for  the  ^ 
new  milk  cheefe,  and  by  this  means  there  will  be  a  very  fine 
one  med  cheefe,  thin  and  delicate,  prepared,  and  ready  for 
drying.  When  it  has  been  fufficientjy  prefs’d  it  is  to  be  laid  on 
the  floor,  which  is  to  be  firft  fpread  over  with  frefh  nettles,  and 
another  parcel  of  the  fame  is  to  be  fpread  over  it.  Care  muff 
be  taken  in  the  cutting  and  laying  thefe  nettles,  for  the  cheefe 
is  to  have  an  even  coat,  and  that  will  depend  upon  the  manage¬ 
ment  in  this  particular.  Only  young  nettles  are  to  be  taken, 
or  the  tender  tops  of  fuch  as  are  more  grown  ;  and  thefe,  when 
they  have  been  laid  evenly  upon  the  floor,  muff  be  prefs’d 
down,  and  flatted  into  an  even  and  fmooth  furface  :  this  is  the 
effential  article  whereon  the  finoothnefs  of  the  coat  of  the  cheefe 
depends  ;  and  if  there  be  any  thicker  ftalks,  they  will  take  effeef 
upon  the  tender  furface  of  it,  and  even  a  rumpled  leaf  Avill  have 
the  fame  confeqiience.  When  the  bed  is  made  flat  and  even, 
the  cheefe  is  to  be  laid  carefully  upon  it,  and  a  coat  of  the 
fame  kind  fpread  over  it.  Every  other  day  frefli  nettles  are  to 
be  brought,  and  the  cheefe  is  to  be  wiped  and  laid  upon  the 
new  parcel,  covering  it  with  frefh  ones.  In  this  manner  it  is 
to  be  kept  till  it  is  ready  for  the  table,  and  no  cheefe  ripens 
finer. 


C  H  A  P. 
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CHAP.  XXXIII. 

'lo  make  a  funning  cheefe* 

HIS  is  a  richer  cheefe,  with  the  fame  advantages  of  rl^ 
peningT  it  is  made  thus.  Mix  equal  meafure  of  ftroakings 
of  the  cow,  and  rich  cream,  put  this  in  a  dean  pan.  Set  it  in 
a  pot  of  water,  that  the  water  may  reach  up  on  the  outfide  as 
high  as  the  cream  and  ftroakings  within  ;  then  fet  the  pot  on 
the  fire,  till  the  whole  be  as  warm  as  milk  from  the  cow.  Take 
the  pan  out  of  the  water,  and  put  in  as  much  rennet  as  will 
turn  It.  Stir  this,  and  cover  the  veffel. 

When  it  is  come,  prefs  down  the  curd,  and  take  ofF  the  whey  : 
then  heat  the  whey  fcalding  hot  and  throw  it  upon  the  curds, 
and  after  this  take  up  the  curd,  which  will  now  be  in  a  body  : 
this  muft  be  done  carefully  with  both  hands.  The  curd  is  to  be 
raifed  up  as  whole  as  poUible,  and  laid  into  the  fat ;  then  place 
it  in  the  prefs,  and  put  a  fmall  weight  upon  it ;  afterwards  put 
on  a  larger,  but  it  is  too  delicate  for  that  forcible  fqueezing* 
W^hen  the  whey  is  got  out  let  it  be  taken  out,  falted  a  little, 
and  laid  upon  a  fine  even  bed  of  leaves  of  nettles  ftripped  from 
their  ftalks.  It  muft  be  fliifted  as  the  other,  and  will  be  ripe  in, 
three  weeks,  or  lefs. 

CHAP.  XXXIV, 

Somerfetjhire  cheefe^ 

HIS  is  a  large  rich  cheefe,  named  from  the  county  where 
■  it  is  made.  The  bignefs  is  a  material  article,  for  I  have 
feen  the  fame  kind  of  cheefe  made  fmaller,  and  it  has  been  not 
at  all  particular,  or  fcarce  feemed  of  the  nature  of  the'  larger. 
What  is  farther  lingular  is,  that  there  is  butter  Worked  into  it, 
which  helps  the  mellownefs. 

Let  the  milk  of  twelve  cows  be  fet  over  night  for  cream  ;  and 
in  the  morning  let  the  milk  of  the  fame  cows  be  brought  in 
warm.  Let  the  cream  be  taken  from  the  over-night’s  milk,  and 
mix’d  with  this,  let  all  be  ftrained  together  into  a  large  tub, 
and  as  much  rennet  put  in  as  will  turn  it.  Let  it  be  covered  up 
half  an  hour,  then  open  it,  break  and  prefs  down  the  curd  ; 
feparate  the  whey,  and  when  the  curd  has  been  well  worked  in 
the  hands,  add  three  pounds  of  frefh  butter.  This  muft  be 
worked  into  the  curd^  and  a  little  fait  fprinkled  over  it.  It  is 
then  to  be  put  into  the  prefs  in  a  large  wet  cloth,  and  turned 
frequently,  every  time  ufing  frefh  wet  linnen,  till  toward  the 
laft,  and  then  there  muft  be  three  or  four  dry  cloths.  When  it 
is  put  in  for  the  laft  time  it  muft  be  firmer  prefted,  and  it  ought 
to  remain  in  the  prefs  'forty  hours.  When  U  is  taken  out  of 
VoL,  III.  '  U  >  ■ 
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the  prefs  it  muft  be  waHied  over  with  whey,  and  laid  in  cloths 
till  dried.  It  is  finally  to  be  laid  on  a  fliclf,  that  it  may  dry 
perfedlly,  and  there  mufl  be  turned  very  frequently,  and  every 
time  carefully  wiped. 

C  H  A  P.  XXXV. 

Of  the  early  afe  of  zvodl  in  the  eaftern  countries. 

WOOL  has  been  confidered  at  all  times  as  a  valuable  commo¬ 
dity ;  and  that  of  our  country  is  preferable  to  moil  other.  We 
find  theufe  of  wool  known  in  the  earlieft  periods,  and  flocks  of  fheep 
are  mentioned  in  the  fird  ages  of  mankind.  Kings  have  not  been 
afhamed  to  employ  themfelves  in  the  care  of  them  ;  and  therefore  the 
country  gentleman  needs  not  think  their  wool  an  article  beneath  his 
regard. 

The  patriarch  Abraham  had  flocks,  and  the  Ifraelites  of  that  early 
time  employed  themfelves  in  the  care  of  them :  their  neighbours  the 
Midianites  had  fuch  numbers,  that  the  Ifraelites  took  among  the  fpoil 
more  than  fix  hundred  thoufand ;  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand 
were  taken  from  the  Hagarites  by  the  fons  of  Reuben. 

The  Ethiopians  had  flieep;  for  when  Afa  conquered  a  part  of  their 
country,  he  carried  them  away  in  abundance  :  the  Arabians  at  the 
fame  period  had  alfo  fiieep,  for  they  brought  more  than  feven  thoufand 
rams  at  one  time  to  Jehofaphat ;  and  the  Moabites  mUfl:  have  bred 
them  in  great  quantity,  for  Mefha,  king  of  that  country,  rendered 
to  the  king  of  Ifraei  a  hundred  thoufand  lambs,  and  a  hundred  thou¬ 
fand  rams.  Thefe  are  pafTages  of  hiftory  delivered  in  the  old  tefta- 
meiit,  and  by  thefe  we  find  that  at  this  remote  time,  the  Ifraelites  had 
fheep  in  great  abundance,  and  that  the  Midianites  and  Hagarites,  the 
Aithiopians  and  the  Arabians,  and  the  Moabites  fed  them  alfo  in 
vaft  number. 

Here  is  an  account  of  flieep  bred  in  a  manner  all  over  the  eaftern 
quarter  of  the  world ;  and  we  have  occafidnal  mention  of  the  fame 
creatures  making  a  chief  obje£l  of  the  care,  and  a  principal  article  in 
the  riches  of  the  Amalekites,  the  Philiftines,  and  the  people  of  Da- 
mafcus.  V/e  fee  a  great  part  of  the  quarter  of  the  world,  then  moft 
inhabited,  devoted  to  the  care  of  this  ufeful  animal.  This  creature 
was  not  bred  only  for  its  fiefh :  the  mention  of  wool  is  made  in  feme 
of  thefe  pafiages  j  and  in  others  there  are  allufions  to  the  implements 
of  weaving,  and  of  ihe  methods  of  preparing  wool  for  the  loom. 
That  the  Ifraelifes  fed  fheep  for  the  wool,  may  be  feen  by  the  tythe 
exadled  on  it.  The  firft  of  the  fleece  is  declared  the  due  of  the  prieft ; 
and  that  other  countries  knew  its  value  in  the  fame  manner,  Ts  plain 
from  an  inftance  in  the  prefent  of  the  Moabidfti  king  before-named, 
which  is,  that  the  rams  were  given  with  their  wool.  The  ftaff  of  Go- 
liah’s  fpear  is  faid  to  equal  a  weaver’s  beam  :  the  fullers  field  is 
mentioned  in  Ifaiah,  and  by  the  prophet  Malachi ;  and  Ezekiel,  in  the 
twerTty-feignth  chapter,  calls  the  people  of  Damafeus  merchants  in 
white  wool. 
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Thefe  pafTages  are  the  fummary  of  what  is  faid  concerning  flocks 
of  fheepj  their  wool  and  its  manufailure,  in  the  feriptures;  and  they 
ihevv  that  the  ftieering  of  fheep,  the  ufe  of  woolj  the  manufa6tu- 
ring  it  into  cloth,  and  the  preparing  that  cloth  by  fulling,  were  arti' 
cles  known  in  the  earliefl;  time.  It  eftablifhes  the  care  of  this  animal, 
and  the  ufe  of  its  fleece,  upon  a  very  great  authority  of  antient  hif- 
tory  ;  it  produces  examples  that  may  animate  private  gentlemen  to  in- 
terefl:  themfelves  in  the  care  and  management  of  its  fleece,  and  kings 
and  legiflative  powers  to  eflablifh  and  encourage  the  manufadure  of 
it.  This  attention  both  of  private  perfons  of  fortune,  and  of  the 
publick  authority  and  regard,  is  greatly  wanting  at  prefent  in  Eng¬ 
land,  for  the  advancement  of  our  woollen  manufacilures. 

It  has  been  faid  that  Great  Britain  and  .Ireland  were  the  refources 
of  the  reft  of  the  world  for*  wool ;  but  this  is  a  miftake.  Wool  was 
produced  in  abundance,  and  wrought  into  cloth  for  common  fervice 
in  the  whole  eaftern  part  of  the  world,  before  any  thing  was  known 
of  Britain  ;  and  of  late  time,  there  are  many  other  countries  in  Eu¬ 
rope  which  may  rival  us,  if  we  negleft  the  care,  or  our  legiflature  the 
encouragement. 

It  is  mifleading  the  hulbandman,  to  make  him  imagine  the  natu¬ 
ral  quality  of  Bridfli  wool  is  fo  fuperior  to  that  of  other  countries, 
that  he  may  manage  as  he  pleafes,  and  it  will  ftill  have  the  preference. 
Other  nations  have  been  eminent  in  this  article  before  Britain  was  at¬ 
tentive  to  it.  We  know  not  whether  this  iftand  was  peopled  at  the 
time  of  the  earlieft  of  the  tranfadtions,  in  which  wool  is  mentioned ; 
and  long  after,  when  the  enterpriflng  genius  of  the  Phoenicians  puftied 
their  navigation  and  their  traffick  hither,  this  commodity  was  not 
known  amongft  our  people.  They  traded  hither  for  tin,  which  they 
purchafed  on  the  Scilly  iflands  in  Cornwal,  then  called  the  Cafiiteri- 
des ;  and  as  they  came  hither  on  that  account,  they  took  of  thofe 
early  Britons  alfo  all  that  they  had  to  offer  in  commerce.  The  feve- 
ral  articles  were  named,  and  wool  is  not  of  the  number.  Strabo  has 
committed  to  pofterity  the  different  commodities  :  they  were  beiide 
tin,  lead,  corn,  cattle,  gold  and  filver,  alfo  dogs  of  a  particular  breed, 
the  old  and  famous  Englifti  bull  dogs  ;  and  hides.  Thefe  were  the 
articles  furnilhed  by  the  Britons,  and  they  had  a  market  for  whatever 
was  the  produce  or  manufaflure  of  their  country,  but  they  never 
brought  wool  to  the  traders,  though  they  fold  them  hides.  There¬ 
fore  we  fee  Britain,  far  from  having  at  all  times  fupplied  other  nations 
with  wool,  was  a  country  that  late  fell  into  that  concern  ;  and  that 
there  were  manufadures  of  woollen  in  the  eaftern  countries,  and  pro¬ 
bably  in  many  others,  before  the  ufe  of  the  fleece  appears  to  have 
been  known  here.  The  inhabitants  of  a  great  part  of  this  kingdom 
went  naked,  and  thofe  who  covered  themfelves  ufed  the  ildns  of  beafts^ 
in  a  rough  and  lavage  manner. 

As  we  have  fhewn  from  facred  hiftory,  that  this  was  the  cafe,  we 
lhall  ftiew  it  appears  alfo  in  the  fame  light  from  other  authorities ;  and 
from  thence  we  lhall  deduce  the  leffon  of  induftry,  care,  and  applica- 
lion  to  the  aflair  of  wool,  from  the  meaneft  farmer  to  the  fovereign. 

V  2  Its 
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It  appears  that  other  nations  were  acquainted  with  this  valuable  com¬ 
modity  before  it  was  known  in  Britain  :  they  may  therefore  fupplant 
us  in  all  places,  as  they  have  in  many,  in  this  article.  Our  hufband- 
man  has  it  in  his  power  to  raife  his  woollen  manufa6lures,  to  a  greater 
perfedion  than  other  nations :  this  is  the  advantage,  let  us  not  fup- 
pofe  we  have  more  than  we  have,  but  knowing  the  true  date  and  li¬ 
mits  of  our  preteniiORs,  let  us  ufe  every  method  to  improve  them. 


CHAP.  XXXVI. 


Of  the  early  ufe  of  wool  in  other  countries^  according  to  general 

hijiory. 


L  L  old  hidorians  mention  the  care  of  flocks,  and  value  of  their 


^  wool ;  the  Greeks  ufed  it  for  the  purpofes  of  cloathing,  and  they 
refer  to  times  much  earlier  than  their  own,  as  familiar  in  the  fame 
ufe;  the  Tyrian  purple  was  employed  in  dying  woollen  cloth ;  and 
the  early  expedition  of  the  Argonauts  to  Colchis,  for  what  was  called 
the  Golden  fleece,  was  no  more  than  a  voyage  in  fearch  of  this  com¬ 
modity.  Naturalifls  may  fuppofe  their  voyage  was  in  fearch  of  gold, 
and  the  adepts  pretend,  the  fecret  of  the  philofopher’s  ftone  was  couch¬ 
ed  under  this  myftery  :  but  plain  reafon,  and  the  moll  authentick  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  tranfaftion,  fay  nothing  more  than  this  ;  that  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Colchis  underflood  the  management  of  flieep,  and  the  manu- 
fafturing  of  their  wool,  better  than  any  other  nation  of  that  time  ; 
and  that  Jafon,  and  his  partners  in  that  expedition,  after  encounter¬ 
ing  many  dangers  at  fea,  brought  back  a  quantity  of  the  wool,  and 
a  number  of  the  natives  to  manage  the  fame  article  in  their  country. 
The  city  of  Corinth  became  afterwards  a  general  mart  for  v/ool :  and 
after  Pompey  had  difperfed  the  pirates,  the  fame  article  was  a  very 
confiderabie  branch  of  the  commerce  carried  along  the  coafts  of  the 
Mediterranean. 

In  all  thefe  ages,  nothing  was  kno^vn  of  Britain.  The  knowledge 
the  Phoenicians  once  had  of  our  country  was  lofl: ;  and  they  had  never 
communicated  it  to  any  other  people.  This  ifland  fubfifted  as  a  place 
feparated  from  the  v/hole  world,  and  unknown  to  its  inhabitants ; 
and  the  hiflories,  fuch  as  they  are,  that  give  an  account  of  Brute  the 
T  rojan,  and  his  defcendants,  their  wars  and  vi6lories,  mention  not  a 
word  of  this  important  article.  Our  anceflors,  fomewhat  more  civi¬ 
lized  in  thofe  ages  than  they  had  been  in  the  preceding,  might,  for 
ought  we  know,  have  begun  to  manufacture  wool  r  that  they  might 
do  fo  is  ail  that  can  be  alledged,  we  do  not  know  they  did and  of 
this  we  are  very  certain,  that  if  they  had  the  knowledge  of  it,  they 
ferved  none  but  themfelves  :  they  had  no  commerce  with  the  reft  of 
the  world. 

We  not  only  know  that  many  other  kingdoms  at  that  time  were  fa¬ 
mous  for  their  wool,  but  we  are  told  of  feveral  by  name.  The  fame 
accurate  writers  who  mention  the  commodities  of  Britain,  and  do  not 
name  wool  among  them,  mention  that  article  as  a  commodity  in 
others.  Spain  is  mentioned  with  great  commendation,  for  the  wool 
it  produced  in  thofe  times,  and  the  manufactures  made  from  it :  fome 


attribute 
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attribute  the  invention  of  weaving  woollen  cloth  to  the  people  of  that 
nation.  Wool  was  received  in  early  times  from  many  parts  of  the 
Euxine  ;  and  the  trade  of  the  Baltick  was,  in  a  great  meafure,  fup- 
ported  by  it.  The  Armenians  purchafed  wool  and  woollen  cloths  of 
the  Turks,  in  exchange  for  horfes :  and  Rome  in  fomewhat  later  time’, 
received  \wollen  manufa-dures  from  Alexandria.  This  all  hands  efta- 
blifhed  on  the  belt  authorities  ;  and  is  related  by  all  the  authors  who 
have  had  occafion  to  mention  the  commerce  of  thofe  ages.  In  all 
thefe  times  Britain  continued  negligent  of  this  matter. 

It  will  be  feen,  in  the  fucceeding  chapters,  how  valuable  a  part  of 
our  natural  advantage  we  negledled  in  this  article  ;  and  we  fhall,  I 
hope,  be  cautioned  not  again  to  lofe  fo  great  a  benefit ;  which  fo  many 
others  have,  at  diiferent  times,  taken  Bom  us,  and  will  always  be 
ready  to  take  from  us  again. 

CHAP.  XXXVII. 

Of  the  vjool  of  different  parts  of  the  world',  its  condition  and 

qualities » 

IN  countries  far  north,  the  wool  is  generally  coarfe,  and  of  little 
value.  In  Iceland  it  is  as  harfli  as  hair,  and  in  fmall  quantity.  In 
Norway  in  general  it  is  but  poor ;  tho’  there  is  feme  tolerably  good  ; 
that  of  their  natural  flieep  is  Ihort  and  coarfe,  and  fuch  as  they  bring 
over  from  other  places  often  die  in  the  hard  winters.  They  work  it 
up  into  manufaflures  at  home,  but  they  are  of  the  pooreft  kinds  : 
their  clotli  is  little  better  than  flannel,  and  the  principal  ufe  of  it  be- 
fide  is  in  a  coarfe  kind  of  knit  dockings,  which  they  make  for  them- 
felves,  and  the  other  northern  countries. 

In  Sweden  the  wool  is  alfo  coarfe,  fliort,  and  poor :  they  have  been, 
ufed,  till  of  late,  to  have  their  woollen  goods  from  us,  but  they 
have  now  encouraged  manufaflures  fo  far,  that  they  have  a  coarfe 
cloth  of  their  own  fabrick,  and  to  promote  the  care  of  this  branch  of 
their  trade,  a  duty  is  laid  on  the  Englifh. 

In  Mufeovy  they  have  abundance  of  Iheep,  but  their  wool  is  not  fine. 
In  Poland  thev  have  fome  wool,  but  it  is  not  excellent. 

Germany,  in  many  parts,  abounds  in  fhecp,  and  their  wool  is  fine, 
and  the  people  underdand  very  well  how  to  make  the  bed  of  it. 

In  the  Audrian  Netherlands  there  is  abundance  of  fine  wool,  and. 
many  of  the  woollen  manufaftures  have  been  either  invented  or  im¬ 
proved  to  a  great  height  there. 

France  is  not  famous  for  its  wool,  though  fome  in  the  fouthern 
provinces  is  fine  :  they  import  a  great  deal  from  England,  working 
up  our  own  produce  to  fupply  other  markets  in  our  dead. 

Spain  produces  a  good  quantity  of  wool,  and  it  is  the  fined  in  the 
world. 

Portugal  has  wool  alfo  little  inferior  to  the  Spanidi :  it  is  fine  and 
delicate,  and  fit  for  the  niced  works, 

Italy  affords  fo  much  wool  that  a  great  deal  is  annually  exported , 
and  it  is  very  good  :  the  Vicentine  and  Parma  in  particular  are  fa¬ 
mous  for  a  fine  and  valuable  kind. 
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In  Hungary  and  Trandlvania  there  is  a  great  deal  of  wool  producea, 
though  not  of  particular  excellence,  fo  that  it  is  lefs  fought  by  hran- 
.gers,  and  in  general  it  is  worked  up  at  home. 

In  Turkey  they  have  abundance  of  Iheep,  and  they  carry  on  a 
conliderable  tralHck  in  wool. 

In  Scotland  a  great  deal  of  good  wool  is  produced,  though  not 
equal  to  that  of  England.  In  Gaiiway,  Tw^edaie,  and  farther  north, 
they  have  what  is  very  fine,  and  they  underfland  it  very  well.  1  hey 
had  the  art  of  making  broad  cloth  in  great  perfeftion  before  the  uni- 
on.  The  Glafgow  piads  exceed  all  other  manufaflures  of  that  kind  ; 
and  they  have  many  other  very  good  ones.  There  is  a  method  in  the 
dying  the  red  part  of  tliefe  manafafliires,  which  they  keep  to  them- 
felves,  and  which  gives  them  the  pre-eminence  in  that  manufafture, 
though  all  the  arts  poflible  have  been  ufed  by  our  people  to  difcover 
or  purchafe  the  fecret.  The  Scots  are  more  honed:  than  our  people- 
of  the  fame  rank ;  it  would  not  have  been  eafy  to  have  kept  a  fecret 
of  that  importance  in  England,  which  was  neceffarily  entruded  to  fo 
many  perfons. 

In  the  Ead  they  lefs  regard  the  produce  of  this  commodity  now  ; 
becaufe  their  principal  manufaftiires  are  in  diks  and  cottons,  but  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  very  line  wool  in  Ada,  Syria,  and  Ferda.  They 
have  a  particular  breed  of  fheep,  whofe  wool  is  long  and  greyifh,  and 
they  make  certain  peculiar  manufadlures  of  it,  and  thofe  much 
edeenied. 

In  China  and  the  Ead-Indies  the  produce  of  wool  is  fb  great,  that 
they  fhear  their  fheep  three  times  a  year :  and  in  America  they  feed 
abundance  of  fheep,  whofe  wool,  in  feveral  parts,  is  little  inferior  to 
that  of  our  own  country. 

CHAP,  xxxvni. 

Of  the  methods  of  managing  wool  hi  different  parts  of  Europe, 

T  he  French,  who  know  where  the  bed  wool  is  to  be  had,  get 
what  they  can  from  England,  not  a  little  from  Spain,  and  pur¬ 
chafe  it  wherever  good  is  to  be  had  in  other  places.  The  foreign,  as 
well  as  their  own,  they  divide  into  parcels,  according  to  the  goodnefs, 
before  they  work  it  up  or  difpofe  of  it.  Mod  other  countries  have 
the  fame  pradice,  and  from  their  dividing  it  into  three  kinds,  this  is 
called  the  triage  of  wool.  Thefe  three  kinds  are  called,  the  frd,  the 
fecond,  and  the  third  kind  bf  wools.  And  when  the  fleece  is  fold 
entire,  there  is  ufually  rnade  a  didindion,  according  to  its  quality,  in¬ 
to  a  flrd  or  a  feconJ  kind.  The  proprietor  has  his  choice  to  fell  his 
wool,  as  it  is  fhorn,  or  to  clean  and  feparate  it.  In  general  the  bed 
ifeethod  is  to  manage  every  commodity  as  well,  and  work  it  as  far  as 
the  knowledge  or  convenience  of  the  huifhandman  will  permit ;  for 
thofe  who  buy  things  in  the  rough,  always  make  themfeives  large  al¬ 
lowances  for  wade  and  labour.  In  many  articles  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  felling  the  produce  in  this  rough  way,  and  felling  it  wrought,  fo 
far  as  the  farmer  can  conveniently  do  it,  is  thirty  per  cent. 

I  .  r  •  ■  '  '  "  .  The 
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The  wool  of  Spain  comes  principally  from  Caftile,  Arragon,  and 
Navarre  :  the  firil  is  generally  the  fineft.  It  makes  an  admirable  mix¬ 
ture  with  Englifh  wools.  Thofe  of  France  are  inferior  to  ours  ;  yet 
by  a  proper  mixture  of  the  Spanifh,  and  a  good  fabrick,  they  have 
produced  cloths  very  little  inferior  to  our  own,  when  we  have  kept 
our  wool  entirely  from  them.  In  Spain  they  are  very  choice  of  their 
■fine  wool ;  they  have  five  different  ways  of  felling  it.  They  fell  it, 
fometimes  fingly  on  the  fheep'^s  back ;  fecondly,  coarfe  as  fhorn ; 
thirdly,  walked  and  cleaned ;  fourthly,  walk’d,  cleaned,  and  tria¬ 
ged  ;  that  is,  feparated  into  the  finell,  fecond,  and  coarfer  kind  ;  and 
fifthly,  on  the  Iheep’s  back  at  a  general  price,  to  pay  for  one  pile 
what  other  piles  of  the  fame  quality  lhall  be  fold  for.  They  generally 
•find  the  fourth  way  the  bell  for  the  feller,  and  the  fifth  the  bell  for 
the  buyer.  The  dilference  in  quantity  between  the  wool  as  it  fs 
fhorn,  and  when  cleaned,  is  about  half.  The  fecond  cleaning,  which 
prepares  them  for  cloth,  reduces  them  near  a  fifth;  and  this  is  the 
v/hole  walle. 

This  will  inform  the  farmer  upon  what  conditions  he  may  fet  the 
price  of  his  wool,  if  he  chufe  to  part  with  it  rough,  but  it  will  al¬ 
ways  be  his  interell  to  work  it  as  far  as  he  can  himfelf. 

Having  looked  into  the  produce  of  the  wool  of  different  countries, 
we  lhall  confider  the  nature  of  their  pallurage,  and  other  accidents  ; 
that  the  farmer  may  fee  not  only  where  the  bell  wool  is  produced, 
but  guefs  to  what  the  excellence  is  owing. 

Two  things  contribute  to  the  finenefs  of  wool,  the  fweetnefs  of  the 
pallure,  and  the  cleanlinefs  of  keeping. 

In  Spain,  the  grounds  are  in  a  manner  barren,  and  in  many  of  the 
northern  nations,  the  meadows  are  covered  with  a  very  rich  grafs : 
but  the  little  grafs  of  Spain  is  fweet,  and  this  abundant  quantity  of 
the  north  is  harlh  and  four.  A  coarfe  grafs  makes  a  coarfe  wool ; 
and  to  this  we  may  attribute  the  ill  fuccefs  of  thofe  feveral  fchemes 
which  have  been  pradlifed,  of  carrying  the  Iheep  of  wool  countries 
into -Others :  the  kind  is  not_of  fo  much  importance  as  the  nourilh- 
ment ;  and  the  fame  Iheep  in  a  fweet  pallure  will  yield  the  fined  wool, 
that  will  afford  but  indifferent  on  a  coarfer  grafs. 

The  praflical  rule  is,  that  the  farmer  who  has  a  mind  to  raife  the 
credit  and  price  of  his  wool,  diould  fird  chufe  a  proper  breed,  and 
then  feed  them  principally  upon  his  fweet  high  padure  grounds. 

Cleanlinefs  is  the  next  article,  and  this  follows  the  other  in  courle, 
for  the  Iheep  on  downs  are  always  cleaner  than  thofe  in  low  grounds. 
The  French  cannot  be  fo  careful  in  this  refpedl,  becaufe  the  fear  of 
wolves  render  it  necefiary  for  them  to  houfe  their  Iheep  in  winter  ; 
and.  in  this  cafe  there  is  no  poffibiiity  of  their  living  fo  clean,  as  when 
they  run  in  an  open  padure,  and  touch  nothing  but  the  grafs 
wafhed  with  the  dews  of  heaven.  Our  covered  fold  will  be  little  dif- 
advantage  to  the  wool,  if  the  earth  thrown  into  it  be  of  a  fandy  or 
dry  loamy  kind,  and  none  anfwers  that  purpofe  better. 

U4  CHAP, 
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Of  the  origin  of  the  ^iHJoollen  trade  in  England, 

E  have  feen  how  late  the  people  of  Britain  fell  into  the  care  ©■f 


wool,  and  we  fhall  find,  upon  farther  enquiry,  that  the  pro- 
grefs  made  in  it  was  at  firfi:  very  flow.  This  is  the  more  to  be  la¬ 
mented,  becaufe  we  have  the  fineft  pafiures  in  the  world.  The  im¬ 
proved  ftate  of  hufbandry  has,  from  time  to  time,  brought  in  new 
advantages  to  tilled  land;  but  at  all  times  the  pafiurage  mail  have  had 
its  charader  of  excellence  and  fuperiority,  nay  probably  in  the  times 
when  agriculture  was  leaft  improved,  that  part  of  our  produce  was 
beft,  becaufe  then  the  bed  land  lay  for  it.  Grafs  is  a  produd  of  na¬ 
ture,  in  which  fhe  needs  no  afiidance  from  the  labourer,  or  hufband- 
man.  There  never  was  any  time  in  which  this  country  wanted  the 
means  of  feeding  Iheep,  and  confequently  there  has  been  no  time 
when  it  might  not  have  produced  wool  in  abundance.  Let  the  huf- 
bandman  remember  how  many  ages  other  nations  ran  away  with  the' 
profit  of  this  great  commodity  ;  and  let  him  recoiled  later  inflances  in 
which  they  have,  and  in  which,  I  am  forry  to  fay,  they  now  do  ri¬ 
val  us  through  our  negied :  what  advantage  they  had  before  the  Bri¬ 
tons  entered  on  the  trade  they  may  have  again,  if  it  be  negleded  on 
one  hand,  or  reftrained  by  authority  on  the  other. 

If  we  would  know  by  what  flow  degrees  the  care  of  wool,  and  the 
profits  rifing  from  it,  became  known  in  England,  we  mufi:  refer  to 
old  records  in  which  it  has  been  named,  or  in  tvhich  any  thing  con¬ 
cerning  fheep  is  to  be  found.  The  generality  of  our  anceflors,  in 
early  time,  went  naked,  and  fkins  were  the  covering  of  the  reft ;  in 
the  time  of  the  Romans,  commerce  became  more  eftablifhed  in  this 
ifland ;  and  London  was  a  place  of  great  traftick  :  but  wool  was  not 
one  of  the  articles  in  which  either  our  own  people,  or  the  Romans 
traded. 

One  of  the  earlieft  notices  we  have  of  fheep  in  Britain,  with  re¬ 
aped  of  their  value,  is  found  in  Stillingfleet  *,  who  tells  us,  that  be¬ 
tween  the  years  feven  hundred  and  twelve,  and  feven  hundred  and 
tw'enty-feven,  were  made  certain  laws  of  king  Ina,  and  in  thofe  a 
price  was  fet  upon  fheep.  The  price  of  an  ewe  and  her  lamb  toge¬ 
ther,  till  a  fortnight  after  Eafter,  is  fet  down  at  one  ihilling.  1  he 
value  of  money  was  then  very  different  from  what  it  is  now,  but  this, 
wdth  all  the  allov-ances  that  can  be  made  on  that  head,  is  but  a  very 
poor  price.  We  may  learn  by  it  that  in  king  Ina’s  time  the  care  of 
fliecp  was  grown  to  feme  concern  in  the  ifland  :  and  there  are  other 
pafiages  of  the  iame  period,  that  fhew  wool  was  an  article  comprifed 
in  the  purchafe  of  tfiefe  creatures ;  but  by  all  we  learn  on  this  head, 
the  art  of  working  it  was  little  known,  nor  was  any  of  it  exported 
either  wroupht  or  raw. 

Alfred,  a  name  famous  for  military  atchievements,  and  alfo  for  the 
care  of  arts  and  commerce,  took  no  fmall  pains  to  improve  this  ma- 
xmfadure;  but  it  did  not  much  fucceed.  In  the  year  885,  he  fet  a- 
*  Chroaicon  Pietiofum,  p.  zq, 
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bout  this  work,  but  wolves  were  too  numerous  in  the  ifland  ta 
let  fneep  be  kept  in  fafety. 

The  confequences  of  the  encouragement  this  Ibvereign  gave  to  the 
railing  of  thele  animals,  was  feen  in  the  fucceeding  years ;  for  in  9 1 8, 
Edward,  who  had  married  the  daughter  of  a  country  gentleman, 
didinguilhed  by  the  regard  he  had  fhewn  to  this  great  concern,  and 
thence  called  by  thofe  who  little  underlrood  what  they  read  in  earlier 
w'riters.,  a  fhepherd,  had  his  own  daughters  indrufted  in  the  art  of 
carding,  {pinning,  and  manufacturing  wool.  This  double  patronage 
bedowed  by  Edward,  the  countenance  he  gave  to  one  who  employed 
himfelf  in  breeding  dieep,  and  to  the  example  he  fet  in  making  his 
daughters  work  the  wool,  was  of  fo  much  ^idance  to  the  manufac¬ 
ture,  that  the  padurage  of  the  fouthern  countries  became  foon  occu¬ 
pied  in  feeding  iheep,  and  everyone,  fond  of  recommending  himfelf 
to  the  royal  favour,  became  a  fhepherd,  or  at  lead  employed  his  at¬ 
tention  greatly  on  that  article. 

Wolves  were  for  fome  time  the  principal  obdacle  to  the  progrefs  of 
this  undertaking ;  but  after  many  druggies  with  this  inconvenience, 
Edgar,  about  the  year  961,  fetting  a  price  upon  their  heads,  and  by 
every  other  means  encouraging  their  dedru6lion,  three  or  four  years 
did  the  buiinefs :  there  was  not  in  that  time  a  wolf  left  in  the  king¬ 
dom.  The  value  of  the  iheep  rofe  in  proportion  to  the  number :  for 
with  the  encreafe  in  the  quantity  of  wool,  the  numbers  of  manufac¬ 
turers  encreafed,  and  the  demand  for  it  enlarged.  In  720,  in  the 
time  of  Ina,  an  ewe  and  her  lamb  together,  were  valued  only  at  a 
ihilling  in  the  bed  feafon ;  but  in  1 000,  under  the  reign  of  Ethelred, 
a  iheep  alone  was  worth  a  ihilling,  without  any  redraint  of  feafon 
This  billing  was  Saxon  money. 

This  ihews  the  value  of  fneep  rofe,  but  it  alfo  Ihews  that  it  was 
ilowly.  No  exportation  of  wool,  or  woollen  cloth,  is  yet  heard  of : 
people  principally  wrought  up  the  produce  for  the  fervice  of  their 
families. 

A  hundred  years  after  we  find  by  an  accidental  paiTage,  that  the 
value  of  iheep  was  rather  decreafed,  fo  that  we  may  fee  the  working 
up  the  wool  did  not  thrive.  The  black  book  which  contained  the 
taxation  of  every  man,  toward  the  fupport  of  the  king^s  houlhold, 
mention  money  as  an  equivalent  for  cattle,  and  the  fum  on  each  ar¬ 
ticle  is  dated.  Ten  years  before  this,  if  a  iheep  was  lod  the  damage 
was  edimated  at  five  pence,  but  on  this  occaiion  the  price  laid  upon 
him  who  chofe  to  pay  his  tax  in  money,  indead  of  cattle,  was  only 
four-pence  in  the  place  of  one  iheep. 

Purfuing  this  fubjeft  in  the  old  records,  we  find  the  iheep  more  nu¬ 
merous  in  all  the  fucceeding  reigns,  and  we  fee  their  value  again  en- 
creafing  condantly  with  their  number.  In  the  time  of  Henry  the 
fird,  about  the  year  one  thoufand  one  hundred  and  twenty,  forty  iheep 
were  valued  at  one  pound. 

In  one  thoufand  one  hundred  and  eighty-five  an  antient  record  tells 
us,  that  by  the  cudom  of  Eeleihal,  the  tenants  of  Sherborn  were,  on 

^  Chron.  Pretiofujn,  p.  Si*. 
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certain  occafiions,,  to  mal^je  .tlieir  acknowledgment  by  delivering  a 
ram,  but  if  they  chofe  to  pay  in  money,  the  price  was  fixed  at  eight- 
pence. 

The  reader  is  not  to  imagine  that  this  price  efiablifhed  upon  Iheep, 
had  regard  to  their  flefh  for  food,  without  refpedl  to  the  v/ool ;  ail 
hiilorians  are  :filent  upon  the  progrefs  of  that  commodity  and  its  ma~ 
•ixufediures,  but  we  have,  a  few  years  after,  a  memorable  infiance  of 
the  regard  fhewn  to  it  as  a  national  commodity. 

Richard  the  firft,  in  the  year  one  thoufand  one  hundred  ninety- 
tree,  .  returning  from  the  holy  war,  was  taken  prifoner  by  -the  duke 
©f  Auifiria.  A  vaft  ranfom  was  required,  and  toward  railing  it  one 
year’s  wool  was  demanded  from  two  of  our  abbeys.  This  is  a  paf- 
fage  recorded  by  Rapin  ^,  and  is  fupported  on  the  befi  authorities ; 
and  this  fhews,  though, we  have  not  had  any  regular  account  trauf- 
mitted  to  us  of  the  progrefs  of  this  article  of -commerce,  -that  all  the 
time  the  price  of  Iheep  was  encrealing,  the  value  of  wool  was  alfo  ri- 
ifing,  and  that  this  was  the  principal  caufe  of  their  encreafe  in  value  : 
^at  this  period  w'ool  was  become  the  firft  commodity  of  the  illand  :  the 
t;hing  next  named  in  purchafes  to  money. 

Till  this  time  we  hear  nothing  of  any  ufe  of  wool,  except  for 
home  Gonfumption,  but  this .  tranfafiion  feems  to  have  opened  the 
eyes  of  the, neighbouring  nations.  Having  received -Englilli  wool  in 
■payment  they  found  it  excellent,  and  they  began  to4hink  of  it  as  a 
ipurchafe.  The  pafiures  of  Britain  now  Ihewed  their  excellence  for 
itlieTeeding  this  ufeful  animal,  and  the  hulbandmen  began  to  acquire 
ja  reputation  for  its  management.  ^Exportation  of  wool  became  a  com- 
onon  practice,  and  the  article  grew  lb  important,  that  it  was  the  great 
fource  on  all  emergencies.  It  was  the  land  tax  and  the  malt  bill  of 
ithofe  early  periods. 

The  firft  notice  of  its  exportation  is  in  the  year  one  thoufand  one 
•“hundred,  and  ninety-eight;  five  years  from  the  time  of  .Richard’s  ran¬ 
fom.  In  this  year  we  find,  in  Maddox’s  hiftory  of  the  exchequer, 
fthat  Gervafe  de  Aldermanbury  f,  rendering  an  account  of  the  cham- 
Terlainlhip  of  London,  gives  in  this  fingular  and  important  article; 
ffinesfrom  merchants  for  permifilon  to  export  wool  and  leather  twen¬ 
ty-three  pounds  twelve  ftiillings.  When  quantities  of  wool  began  tq 
-be  exported,  the  manufadluring  of  it  at  home  encreafed.  The  famq 
iexchequer  account  gives  a  lift  of  fevoral  fums  by  the  fale  of  wool  at 
ftiome  ;  of  twenty  pounds  from  one  perfon,  and  of  two  hundred  and 
\twentyt-five  marks  from  the  feizure  of  a  quantity  that  was  attempted 
to  be  exported  without  paying  the  -fine  for  leave.  The  quantity  of 
•wool  feized  was  forty-five  facks.  Each  fack  was  valued  at  five  marks, 

■  and  .each  fack  contained  twenty-fix  ftone  of  wool.  This  fettles  the 
price  .of  wool  in  England,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Richard 
rtheifii'ft,  at Jittle  more 411311  two  and  fix-pence  a  ftone.  This  tv/o  and 
fix-pence  was,  at  that  time,  one  eighth  of  a  pound  filver,  and  was 

Rapin’s  Hift.  of  Eng,  v.  i.  p,  254.  f  MaddodLs.Hift,  of  the  .Ex¬ 

chequer,  p.  532. 
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equal  to  about  three  times  that  quantity  or  weight  of  filver  now ; 

is,  to  feven  {hillings  and  lix-pence. 

The  reader  will  not  blame  us  for  defcending  to  particulars  in  a  point 
of  this  curiofity  and  importance.  We  fhall  endeavour  =to  trace  the 
hiflory  of  this  commodity  from  the  bed:  records  of  earlier  time,  and 
fhew  its  advances  and  decline  under  the  dilFerent  encouragements  or 
opprelfions  of  the  manufadlurei 

About  thirty  years  after  we  found  the  way  of  ferving  our  neigh¬ 
bours  with  our  wool  ;  we  improved  fo  far  in  our  own  manufs<5lare3  of 

it,  as  to  get  into  the  art  of  dying.  At  iirrt  .wool  was  only  wrought 
up  in  a  coarfe  plain  way  for  the  cloathing  of  tlie  fai'mer  and  his  fa¬ 
mily  :  by  degrees  thofe  who  bed  underdood  the  working  it  u|^ 
brought  what  they  had  to  fpare  to  market ;  but  all  this  time  the  wool 
was  only  wrought  up  as  it  was  furnidied  by  the  dieep,  and  all  doth 
was  of  the  fame  colour.  Thofe  who  imported  wool  and  woolkn 
cloth  from  us,  in  its  natural  colour,  dy’d  it  at  home;  and  we  Coon 
learned  the  art  of  doing  the  fame  here.  We  read  in  the  datute  book> 
that  in  the  ninth  year  of  Henry  the  third,  dy’d  cloth  was  limited  by 
a  certain  law,  as  to  its  quantity  and  meafure.  Gur  wars  with  France 
broke  in  upon  the  progrefs  of  the  national  trade  in  1242.  The  .per- 
fons  and  effedls  of  the  Englifh  merchants  there,  and  thofe  of  the 
French  merchants  in  England,  were  feized  in  confequence  of.hodili- 
tles  between  the  two  nations ;  and  in  1275,  all  commerce  was  prohi¬ 
bited  between  England  and  Flanders,  upon  a  like  account ;  but  on  this 
occafion  we  find  an  indance  of  the  great  height  to  whidi  the  wool 
trade  of  England  was  arrived  at  that  time,  for  a  few  Flemilli  mer¬ 
chants  were  permitted  to  carry  over  a  quantity  of  Englidi  wqqI  with 
them,  paying  the  king  for  the  permiffion.  This  quantity  was  no  lefs 
than  a  thoufand  and  fixty-eight  facks,  and  the  price  for  leave  of  .ex¬ 
portation  was  ten  {hillings  a  fack.  We  i'ee  by  tliis  ..how  fwift  a  pi'Q- 
grefs  the  commerce  of  the  kingdom.  In  this  article,  made,  when  the 
hufbandmen  underdood  the  value  of  the  commodity ;  and  the  legifla.- 
ture  encouraged  its  manufaflure. 

We  find  by  tliele  accounts  how  little  hidorians  and  others  have  con- 
lidered  this  important  article.  Thofe  who  fpeak  of  the  maaufaHuije 
of  broad  cloths  in  England,  follow  one  another  in  placing  the 
of  their  being  hrd  made  at  the  year  1331.  We  fee  from  tfiis  cir- 
cumdance,  countenanced  by  the  datute  book,  that  they  were  not  only 
made  hut  dy’d  fo  early  as  in  the  year  1220.  one  hundred  and  .eleven 
years  before;  and  probably  the  origin  of  the  manufadlure  was  much 
•earlier  than  that.  The  quantity  of  wool  our  country  produced  foon 
after,  is  to  be  gueifed  from  the  vad  exportation  we  have  named  un¬ 
der  thofe  Flemiih  merchants;  and  this  is  recorded  pundually  by 
Kymer  *. 

In  1 284.  foreign  merchants  were  permitted  to  edablidi  themfelves 
in  the  kingdom,  for  the  encouragement  of  the  woollen  maniifaflures. 
They  had  till  that  time  been  obliged  to  lodge  in  the  houfes  of  our 
own  people,  and  could  not  trade  otherwife  than  by  making  their 


'*  'Kymer,  p,  50, 
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landlords  their  brokers;  but  now  they  were  permitted  to  traffick  in 
their  own  names ;  and  the  privilege  granted  to  them  was  of  the  ut^ 
moft  benefit  to  the  trade. 

In  1291.  Sandwich  in  Kent  was  made  the  general  market,  by  an 
adl  of  Edward  the  firft,  and  fo  vaftly  did  the  trade  encreafe,  and  the 
ananufa£lure  fiourifii,  that  five  years  after  the  cufioin  was  raifed  from 
twenty  to  forty  fhillings  a  bag  ;  and  the  trafiick  was  able  to  fupport 
it.  This  demand  was  indeed  repealed,  but  not  becaufe  it  would  have 
ruined  the  trade,  but  becaufe  it  was  made  by  the  king’s  foie  power. 
That  was  a  ftroke  too  arbitrary  for  thofe  days  of  virtuous  liberty  ;  the 
merchants  exclaimed  againfl;  it,  and  they  obtained  a  releafe  from  the 
abfolute  exaction,  the  additional  duty  being  charged  by  this  aft-  upon 
them  with  fuch  limitations,  that  it  was  in  a  manner  dependent  on 
their  pleafure  ;  and  foon  afterwards  it  was  left  to  the  determination  of' 
parliament. 

A  few  years  after,  we  find  the  traffick  for  wool  and  woollen  ma^ 
nufaftures  very  llourifliing  in  London  ;  and  feveral  of  the  fea  port 
towns.  The  king’s  duty  upon  exported  wool  was  efiablifhed  accor¬ 
ding  to  the  weight ;  and  the  fcales  for  weighing  it  in  all  parts  were 
made  from  thofe  in  London,  and  delivered  in  a  folemn  manner  by 
the  lord  mayor  into  the  exchetjuer,  to  be  feat  to  their  refpeftive 
places. 

In  1297.  the  wars  wdth  France  demanding  a  gjeat  fupply :  the 
woollen  trade  was  fo  flourifhing  that  recourfe  was  had  to  it.  The  par¬ 
liament  granted  for  two  or  three  'years  forty  fhillings  a  fack  upon 
wool.  This  was  the  exaftion  that  had  occafioned  fo  much  difiurbance 
at  firfi ;  but  now  it  was  legally  eftablifhed  and  regularly  paid.  The 
king  promifed  never  to  demand  more  than  the  old  duty,  without 
confent  of  parliament  :  and  the  woollen  trade  fiourjfhed  under  this 
large  drawback,  and  the  difadvantage  of  a  war  together. 

Thefe  were  times  of  honeif  government.  The  king  w^as  thank¬ 
ful  to  his  fubjefts  for  fo  large  a  fupply,  and  he  was  happy  to  find  the 
w  oollen  trade  could  bear  it :  but  he  demanded  it  no  longer  than  it 
was  required  by  tiiofe  exigences  of  the  fiate,  on  account  of  which  it 
was  raifed.  He  called  a  parliament,  and  of  his  own  free  accord  gave 
up  the  additional  duty,  publifning  a  proclamation  that  no  more  than 
the  old  fum  fiiould  any  where  be  demanded.  The  price  of  fheep  na¬ 
turally  rofe  with  the  value  of  their  wool,  but  kill  the  number  made^ 
fome  alteration.  We  read  in  Thorn  *  of  three  fliillings  apiece  being 
given  for  three  hundred  fheep  ;  but  it  was  at  an  inftallation  feaft, 
1309.  The  current  price  about  that  time  was  much  lefs,  as  we  find 
in  the  afts  of  the  common  council  of  London,  and  in  Dugdale. 

In  the  year  1315,  the  price  of  flieep  is  efiablifhed  in  fuch  a  man¬ 
ner,  as  to  give  us  a  fair  infight  into  the  value  of  wool  at  that  period. 
The  flieep,  if  delivered  fhorn,  was  fixed  at  fourteen  pence ;  if  un- 
ihorn  at  twenty  pence  f ,  but  we  mufi:  not  extend  this  confideratioii 
farther  than  to  the  value  of  the  wool,  for  it  was  a  time  of  famine. 

From  this  period  the  woollen  trade  became  an  objeft  more  than 

*  Vcctm  Scriptorcs.  f  StilUngfleet’s  Chron.  p. 
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j  ever  of  the  publick  concern.  Perfons  of  ,  all  nations  who  could  im- 
{  prove  the  manufadlure  of  broad  cloth,  wers-encouraged  to  come 
»  over  :  and  among  numbers  brought  under  great  encouragements? 
t  from  Flanders,  Brabant,  and  Zealand,  there  were  fome  fo  worthy  of 

.  the  advantages  they  received,  that  they  foon  fet  the  trade  upon  a  molb 

refpeflable  footing  abroad,  and  upon  the  mod:  profitable  foundation; 
at  home,  in  confequence  of  the  greater  trafhck  in  this  article,  the: 
price  role  ;  and  more  affidances  were  drawn  from  it  for  the  date  z 
in  Edward  the  third’s  reign,  we  read  of  fubddy  after  fubfidy  on  wool  z 
and  in  Richard  the  fecond’s  more  fubfidies  were  demanded ;  the  tra¬ 
ders  complained,  and  the  matter  being  candidly  examined,  it  appear¬ 
ed  that  though  they  were  not  without  reafon  of  complaint;  the  trade 
could  bear  more  loads,  and  they  might  dill  raife  fortunes. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  the  fourth  the  parliament  granted  the  king^ 
for  a  Emitted  time,  a  fubfidy  of  fifty  fhillings  upon  every  fack  o£ 
wool  belonging  to  the  natives,  and  four  pounds  on  thofe  of  drangers 
exported  ;  and  fuch  was  the  produce  at  that  period,  and  fuch  the  fo¬ 
reign  demand,  that  the  quantity  exported  was  not  lefs  than  a  hun¬ 
dred  and  thirty  thoufand  packs  in  a  year.  In  Richard  the  fecond’s: 
time  the  fubfidy  iiad  amounted  to  a  hundred  and  dxty  thoufand 
pounds. 

The  fame  fubddy  that  had  been  granted  to  Henry  the  fourth,  was 
allowed  for  four  years  in  Henry  the  fifth’s  time. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  tlie  dxth  we  find  thirty-three  fhillings  and 
four- pence  a  fack  allowed  to  the  king  on  the  natives  property,  and 
forty-three  fliillings  and  four-pence  on  that  of  ftrangers.  The  wool¬ 
len  trade  encreafed  under  all  this  demand ;  and  Norwich  about  this 
time  became  eminent  in  it. 

In  the  former  reigns  the  large  fubfidies  on  wool  had  been  granted 
only  for  two,  three,  or  four  years,  in  time  of  neceffity ;  but  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  the  fourth,  the  charge  of  thirty-three  fhillings  and 
four-pence  on  the  wool  of  the  natives,  and  of  three  pound  fix  and 
eight-pence  on  that  of  firangers  was  granted  to  him  for  life.  This 
proved  no  check  upon  the  traffick.  Enclofures  became  frequent ;  the 
land  was  improved,  the  management  of  the  cattle  and  their  wool 
was  better  underfiood ;  and  England  carried  the  praife  for  this  aiticle 
before  all  nations. 

In  the  reign  of  Richard  the  third,  though  the  traffick  was  encum¬ 
bered  with  large  fubfidies,  it  encreafed  continually.  In  the  reign  of 
Henry  the  feventh,  the  greatefi:  regard  was  Ihewn  to  trade  in  every 
article,  and  in  none  more  than  this :  the  exportation  of  wool  was  li- 
mitted,  and  the  manufadlure  of  cloths  encreafed  accordingly.  In 
Henry  the  eighth’s  reign  the  produce  of  wool  was  greater  than  at 
any  time  before  ;  and  its  price  encreafed  with  the  quantity :  farmers 
were  laid  under  limitations,  as  to  the  number  of  Iheep  they  were  to 
keep  ;  but  thefe  were  very  extenfive,  and  we  may  fee  by  the  account 
preferved  of  this  tran^£Iion,  and  of  the  price  of  things  at  that  time, 
to  what  an  advance  the  care  of  that  animal,  and  the  price  of  its 
ilelh  and  wool,  had  rifen. 
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No  one  was  to  have  more  than  two  tliouhind;  but  this  with  many 
exceptions.  The  ftatute,  by  way  of  reafon,  recites  “  The  advanced 
price  of  all  the  native  commodities  in  the  kingdom.  That  fome 
perfons  had  at  that  time  vail  numbers  of  Iheep,  which  for  vidua! 
had  rifen  in  price  from  two  Ihillings  and  four-pence,  or  at  the  molt 
‘‘  three  Ihillings,  to  lix  Ihillings,  or  live  Ihillings,  or  four  lliillings  at 
the  leaft  ;  and  that  a  Hone  of  cloathing,  heretofore  in  fome  Ihires 
accuftomed  to  be  fold  for  eighteen-pence  or  twenty-pence,  had  ri- 
fen  to  four  Ihillings,  or  three  Ihillings  and  four-pence  at  leaft.  In 
others,  where  it  had  been  fold  for  two  lliillings  and  four-pence, 
or  two  lliiliings  and  eight-pence,  or  three  Ihillings  at  the  moft,  it 
was  then  fold  for  ftve  ftiillings  or  four  Ihillings  and  eight-pence  the 
‘‘  leaft/’ 

If  we  look  back  to  the  prices  of  wool  in  the  thirteenth  and  four¬ 
teenth  of  Edward  the  third,  the  loweft,  viz.  the  wools  of  Cumber¬ 
land  and  Weftmoreland,  were  fold  for  more  than  two  Ihillings  per 
ftone,  exclufive  of  the  duty,  which  was  fomething  more  than  one 
fhilling  and  lix-pence ;  and  thofe  of  Salop,  at  more  than  four  fnil- 
lings  and  ten-pence  per  ftone,  in  like  manner.  So  that  in  fad,  there 
fb'ems  to  have  been  at  this  time,  no  advance  in  the  price  of  wool 
from  the  period  juft  mentioned  :  but  very  much  the  contrary,  conft- 
dering  that  the  fliilling  was  then  two  hundred  and  ftxty-four  grains ; 
and  at  this  time,  but  one  hundred  and  eighteen.  Nor  w'as  it  any  ad¬ 
vance  from  the  cheap  price  of  which  H.  Knygton  fpeaks,  becaufe  the 
ftiilling  was  then  two  hundred  and  thirteen  grains.  Much  lefs  was 
wool  dearer  at  this  time,  than  in  the  fourth  of  Elenry  VI.  The  price 
being  then  not  only  nearly  equal  to  the  higheft  rate  mentioned  in 
this  ad,  but  the  ftiilling  then,  at  the  loweft,  contained  twenty-four 
grains  more  than  at  the  time  of  the  ad.  Therefore  we  are  to  fup- 
pofe  the  complaint  then  made  concerning  the  dearnefs  of  wool,  to 
have  had  refped  to  fome  intermediate  later  times,  in  which  the  price 
of  wool  does  not  now  appear ;  and  which  was  probably  occaftoned 
by  monopolies. 

As  to  the  price  of  food  it  will  not  be  amiis  to  infert  here  a  little 
piece  of  hiftory  from  Stow,  in  the  year  one  thoufand  five  hundred 
and  thirty-three.  It  was  enaded,  “  That  butchers  ftiotild  fell  their 
“  beef  and  mutton  by  weight :  beef  for  a  half-penny  the  pound ; 
and  mutton  for  three  fartliings  :  which  being  devifed  for  the  great 
commodity  of  the  realm,  as  it  was  thought,  proved  far  otherwife. 
For  at  that  time,  i.  e.  one  thoufand  five  hundred  and  thirty-three, 
«  fat  oxen  were  fold  ibr  twenty-fix  ihillings  and  eight-pence,  fat 
weathers  for  three  ihillings  and  four-pence,  fat  calves  for  the  like 
«  price ;  and  a  fat  lamb  for  twelve-pence.  The  butchers  fold  penny 
“  pieces  of  beef,  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  ;  every  piece  two  pounds 
“  and  a  half,  fometimes  tliree  pounds.  And  thirteen,  fometimes 
“  fourteen  of  thefe  pieces  for  twelve-pence.  Mutton  eight-pence  the 
“  quarter,  and  a  hundred  weight  of  beef  for  four  ' ftdllings  and  eight- 
pence.  What  price  is  has  grow#  to  fince  needs  not  be  fet  down. 
At  this  time  alfo,  and  not  before,  were  foreign  butchers  permitted 
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**  to  fell  their  flefti  in  Leaden-Hall  market  of  London.”  I  fuppofe 
by  foreign  butchers,  he  means  fuch  as  had  not  ferved  their  appren- 
ficeihip  in  London. 

CHAP.  XL. 

•  Of  the  wool  trade  from  the  time  of  Henry  the  eighth, 

Husbandry  had  been  in  early  times  little  underftood  in 
England,  but  the  regard  to  wool,  the  demand  for  which  was  fa 
ccnf  de'rable,  and  the  price  fo  large,  gave  a  fpirit  to  the  people,  which 
we  wifh  had  been  continued  to  the  prefent. 

In  Edward  the  f  xth’s  reign  we  had  farmers  in  England,  who  under- 
flood  the  management  of  paflure  ground  fo  well,  that  it  were  happy 
if  books  had  been  written  on  the  fubjeft,  which  had  perpetuated  their 
improvements.  The  great  benefit  of  enclofures  was  underftood  fully, 
and  they  encreafed  in  this  reign.  The  care  of  the  pafturage  grew 
with  the  number  of  enclofures,  and  the  thriving  of  Iheep,  and  the 
price  of  wool  rofe  with  it.  It  fold  in  this  reign  dearer  than  in  any 
of  the  preceding.  Statutes  were  made  from  time  to  time,  to  encou¬ 
rage  the  manufadure  of  cloths,  and  marts  were  eftablilhed  in  different 
places. 

In  the  reign  of  Philip  and  Mary,  the  fubftdies  granted  to  Edward 
the  ftxth  were  continued :  many  good  ftatutes  were  enaded  in  favour 
of  the  woollen  manufadure  in  this  reign  ;  and  it  throve  greatly  un¬ 
der  the  prudent  regulations  which  were  eftablilhed,  and  e^^tended  it- 
felf  to  many  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

In  queen  Elizabethds  time  a  fubftdy  was  granted  for  life  on  this  ar¬ 
ticle,  included  in  tunage  and  poundage  :  many  good  ftatutes  were 
made,  and  numbers  of  the  French  and  Flemifh  leaving  their  native 
country  becaufe  of  perfecution,  brought  over  their  fecrets,  and  en¬ 
creafed  our  credit.  In  this  reign  wool  unmanufadured  rofe  from  its 
former  price,  which  might  be  called  thirteen  and  four-pence  to  tw6 
and  twenty  ftiillings  a  tod. 

We  may  eftablifh  the  period  from  the  end  of  Edward  the  ftxth’s 
reign,  to  the  fend  of  queen  Elizabeth^s,  as  the  moft  ftourifhing  of  all 
times  for  the  wool  trade  of  England.  It  has  never  rifeil  m.uch  higher 
ftnee,  and  it  has  very  often  been  much  lower ;  in  general,  confide- 
rabiy  belov/  that  ftandard.  Yet  even  in  that  time  we  were  far  from 
fupplying  all  the  world,  or  even  all  Europe,  with  cloth ;  for  there 
were  many  other  countries  very  eminent  in  the  fame  manufadure ; 
this  therefore  is  an  imaginary  notion ;  and  it  is  altogether  erroneous 
to  xuppofe  we  ever  did,  or  ever  fhali  have  that  vaft  trade  to  oarfelves. 
It  is  enough  if  we  can  get  the  fuperiority  in  the  manufadures,  which 
dou'btlefs  we  may ;  and  we  may  be  proud  of  our  fuccefs,  if  we  can 
yearly  bring  in  fuch  Turns  as  it  then  raifed  ;  which  were,  moderately 
fpeaking,  near  three  millions  a  year. 

In  the  time  of  James  the  firft  wool  afforded  large  fubftdies :  new  re¬ 
gulations  were  made,  and  ftatutes  enaded  :  monopolies  were  intro¬ 
duced,  but  the  clamours  of  the  people  got  the  better  of  them  :  the  deftre 
ofgrov/ing  rich  too  fall  became  general  among  the  v/oollen  dealers,  and 
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fcurt  the  trade :  abufes  were  committed  in  the  making  cloth  ;  and 
our  credit  declined  in  foreign  markets.  Proclamations  were  publifhed 
to  prevent  the  exportation  of  wool,  and  fearch  was  made  into  the 
nature  of  the  abufes ;  but  in  vain.  The  manufafture  funk,  and  the 
price  of  wool  fell  from  thirty-three  to  eighteen  Ihillings  a  tod. 

The  beginning  of  king  Charles  the  fxtft’s  reign,  promifed  the  revi¬ 
val  of  the  woollen  trade ;  but  the  difputes  fucceeding  reduced  it  low¬ 
er  than  ever.  Proclamations  took  the  place  of  ifatutes  ;  and  the  ex¬ 
portation  of  wool  was  forbid  by  feveral  of  them.  In  1 640,  wool 
was  advanced  again  to  twenty-four  fhillings  the  tod. 

In  167  f,  many  attempts  were  made  to  reftore  thefe  manufkflures 
to  their  former  excellence.  The  bad  confequences  of  fuffering  our 
wool  to  be  exported  unmanufaftured  were  Ihewn ;  and  propofitions 
were  made  for  gaining  feveral  hundred  thoufand  pounds  a  year,  by 
throwing  that  trade  into  a  better  method ;  but  thefe  were  times  in 
which  men  better  knew  what  fhould  be  done,  than  how  to  do  it. 

In  1685,  the  French  began  to  fupply  foreign  markets  with  what 
they  called  Englifli  cloths.  Thefe  had  been  made  of  Englilh  wool, 
and  while  that  was  fuffered  to  be  exported ;  and  fo  many  difadvan- 
tages  laid  on  our  manufa6lures  at  home,  it  was  no  wonder  they  could 
nnder-fell  us.  The  publick  attention  was  w'aked  by  this,  the  export 
tation  of  wool  was  abfolutely  prohibited,  and  great  encouragements 
were  given  for  the  produce,  and  working  it  here  into  marketable  ma¬ 
nufactures.  This  raifed  again  the  fpirit  of  the  people,  and  the  ad¬ 
vantage  was  foon  feen  :  happy  had  it  been  if  the  meafures  fo  well 
projected  had  been  as  properly  continued.  When  wool,  except  in 
manufactures,  was  prohibited  exportation  from  England,  the  French, 
and  other  neighbouring  countries,  got  it  from  Ireland  :  this  was  foon 
feen,  and  its  difadvantages ;  and  laws  were  enaCted  againfl  it. 

In  1703,  the  woollen  manufacture  began  to  flourifh  again  in  Eng¬ 
land  :  a  treaty  was  foon  after  made  with  Portugal,  very  advantageous 
to  them  ;  and  there  was  the  appearance  of  their  again  making  great 
progrefs.  The  French  drooped  in  this  article,  for  fome  time  after 
they  were  deprived  of  our  wool ;  but  they  found  the  way  afterwards 
to  rival  us,  with  what  they  produced  at  home,  and  got  from  elfe- 
where  ;  and  our  manufacturers  faw  there  was  no  way  but  integrity  iii 
their  dealings,  and  a  care  of  the  trade  that  could  give  them  the  pre¬ 
ference.  Integrity  was  wanting  in  fome,  and  knowledge  in  others, 
and  for  feveral  fucceeding  years  things  went  worfe  and  worfe :  the 
negleCl  of  thofe  mod  concerned  let  France  get  our  wool  again  in  great 
quantity,  and  our  own  manufacturers  funk  in  proportion  :  for  this 
has  been  found  at  all  times,  that  although  the  French  can  carry  on. 
their  trafhck  without  us,  yet  they  always  fucceed  belt  when  they  have 
molt  from  us ;  and  we  droop  in  proportion. 

On  two  things  depends  the  fiourilhing  ftate  of  the  Britifh  woollen 
manufacture :  the  tare  of  the  hulbandman  in  the  proper  management 
of  his  fheep  and  their  produce  ;  and  the  preventing  the  exportation  of 
wool  when  we  have  it  in  the  proper  condition. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  XLL 

Of  cleanings  carding^  and  greafing  of  wooL 

"fTTE  have  laid  down  the  rules  needful  to  the  hujfbandman  for  the 
»  V  choice,  breeding,  and  feeding  of  his  Iheep,  and  acquainted  hirn, 
with  all  that  is  needful  to  be  done  in  the  (hearing.  We  will  fuppole 
therefore  he  has  got  his  wool  from  the  backs  of  his  flock,  and  pro^ 
ceed  to  tell  him  what  he  is  to  do  with  it.  The  miftrefs  of  the  houfe  ^ 
naturally  undertakes  the  office  of  preparing  the  wool  for  her  families 
clothing  :  the  hufbandman  is  therefore  to  deliver  to  her  fuch  a  quan¬ 
tity  as  will  anfwer  this  purpofe,  rough  from  the  hands  of  the  (hearers* 
The  (irft  thing  to  be  done  with  this  is  to  open  it  with  (hears,  and  cut 
away  all  the  foul  pieces,  knots,  and  lumps  of  whatever  kind.  Thefe 
muft  be  laid  by  for  meaner  purpofes,  and  the  reft  thus  cleanfed  muft 
be  broke  and  divided  very  carefully  between  the  hands,  that  there 
may  be  none  of  it  left  matted  together. 

When  it  is  thus  clean,  it  is  ready  for  carding :  but  as  fome  will 
be  required  white,  and  fome  coloured,  it  is  to  be  feparated.  Such  as 
is  for  colours  muft  be  divided  into  different  parcels,  according  to  the 
intended  dyes  :  the  ufual  way  is  to  keep  each  parcel  in  a  bag  of  net¬ 
ting,  with  the  weight  marked  upon  it.  Thefe  are  then  to  be  fent  to 
the  dyers.  The  white  wool  as  it  is,  and  the  other  when  dyed,  are  to 
be  wrought  in  the  fame  manner. 

The  firft  operation  is  carding :  the  intent  of  this  is  to  mix  equally 
every  part ;  to  tear  it  open  perfeiftly  ;  and  to  difcover  and  feparate 
any  knots  or  lumps,  which  may  have  been  fo  fmall  that  they  were  not 
obferved  in  the  breaking  of  the  wool  by  hand.  This  (hould  be  care¬ 
fully  performed  by  means  of  a  pair  of  (lock  cards  well  faftened  to  a 
form.  The  whole  quantity  is  to  be  over  and  over  combed  and  carded 
on  thefe,  and  the  leaft  knot  that  is  found  is  to  be  feparated. 

When  the  wool  has  gone  through  this  management,  it  is  to  be 
greafed*  This  is  done  with  oil ;  and  the  common  kind  ufed  is  the 
rape  oil  made  from  colefeed.  The  wool  is  to  be  fpread  evenly  upon 
a  large  flat  bed,  and  the  rape  oil  is  to  be  fprinkled  on  it,  till  there  is 
enough  put  on  to  wet  every  part.  Then  the  wool  is  to  be  moulded 
and  worked  about  with  the  hand,  that  every  thread  may  be  moiften- 
ed.  There  muft  be  regard  had  to  the  quantity  of  oil  employed  :  it 
would  be  eafy  to  v/et  the  wool,  by  pouring  on  a  great  deal  of  oil  at 
once,  but  this  would  fpoil  it :  the  art  conftfts  in  having  every  part 
wetted,  and  yet  none  too  much.  In  this  confifts  the  art  of  greafing  t 
it  is  of  the  greateft  confequence,  to  moiften  the  wool  well  with  a 
little  oil,  for  on  this  depends  the  perfedlion  of  the  web.  If  too  much 
be  ufed  the  thread  will  not  draw,  but  will  fall  into  fmall  pieces. 

There  is  no  better  way  of  finiftiing  this  right,  than  the  trying  it  at 
times  as  it  is  doing.  When  the  v/ool  is  greafed  it  is  (it  for  (pinning  : 
therefore  nothing  will  be  fo  proper  as  to  have  a  wheel  by,  and  try 
it  from  time  to  time.  A  little  oil  (hould  be  worked  in  at  (irft,  and 
then  the  wool  tried  on  the  wheel :  if  it  draws  dry  and  breaks,  a  little 
more  oil  is  to  be  ufed  ;  for  the  ufe  of  this  is  to  keep  it  moift  and  fup- 
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pie,  and  to  make  it  hang  together  :  this  purpofe  it  excellently  anfwers 
when  a  fmall  quantity  is  well  mixed  with  the  mafs ;  but  when  too 
much  is  ufed,  and  it  is  put  to  the  wool  in  a  carelefs  or  unartful  man* 
ner,  it  takes  a  contrary  efFed:.  In  general  wool  requires  fomewhat 
Jefs  than  a  third  part  of  its  own  weight  of  oil  :  therefore  weigh  the 
wool,  and  to  every  three  pounds  allow  a  pint  of  rape  oil :  let  about 
two  thirds  be  ufed  at  firft,  and  then  the  wool  tried  on  the  wheel ;  if 
this  does  not  anfwer,  let  fome  more  of  the  quantity  be  ufed,  but 
carefully  and  with  great  difcretion.  Any  fatty  fubftance  will  do  :  and 
indeed  any  kind  of  oil.  Hogs  lard  will  anfwer  the  fame  purpofe ; 
but  the  oil  mixes  more  ealily.  When  any  folid  fatty  fubhance  is 
ufed,  it  mull  be  melted,  and  carefully  fprinkled  on. 


CHAP.  XLTI. 

Of  tumming  and  fplnning  of  wool. 


WOOL  may,  for  fome  purpofes,  be  fpun  as  it  comes  from 
greafing ;  but  the  better  way  is  to  ufe  this  only  as  a  prepara-  - 
tion  for  tumming.  Tumming  is  another  carding,  and  brings  it  to  a 
great  degree  of  finenefs  and  fupplenefs.  The  method  is  this.  , 

When  it  is  thoroughly  oiFd,  let  it  be  well  worked  in  the  hands, 
and  then  fpread  out  as  at  firft.  Let  a  pair  of  long-tooth’d  cards  be 
made  ready  ;  and  let  it  be  very  well  carded  and  combed  again, 
drawing  it  perfedly  fine ;  and  feparating  every  thing  that  is  tangled, 
or  uneven.  Thefe  pieces  are  called  tummings,  and  are  to  be  referved 
for  other  purpofes.  They  are  not  to  be  mixed  with  the  firft  foul 
parcel,  becaufe  they  will  be  a  great  deal  finer. 

The  tumm’d  wool  is  ready  for  fplnning.  The  wheels  muft  be 
large,  and  a  fteady  and  careful  hand  muft  be  employed.  There  is 
fo  much  difference  between  the  wool  of  one  (hearing  and  another, 
that  all  will  not  fpin  to  the  fame  finenefs.  If  any  one  ftiould  force  a 
coarfe  wool  to  run  into  a  fine  thread,  it  would  not  anfwer  in  the  other 
parts  of  the  manufafture.  When  the  wool  is  fuffered  to  run  from  the 
wheel,  as  it  naturally  offers,  it  will  hold  good  in  every  fucceeding 
procefs. 

A  judicious  perfon  will  fee,  from  the  nature  of  the  wool,  what 
fervice  it  will  anfwer  :  but  whether  it  be  formed  for  a  larger  or  a  finer 
thread,  the  fame  care  is  to  be  taken  in  every  article.  The  difference 
arifes  from  the  breeds  of  flieep,  and  from  the  care  taken  in  their  ma¬ 
nagement. 

There  may  be  two  kinds  of  thread  fpun  from  all  wool ;  and  in¬ 
deed  it  always  fhould  be  fo.  Two  manners  of  fplnning  fhould  make 
tliefe  two  kinds,  which  are  called  the  warp  and  the  woofe.  The 
warp  is  to  be  fpun  clofe,  round,  and  hard  twilled,  and  it  fhould  be 
ftrong  and  well  fmoothed  :  the  woofe  may  be  fpun  more  loofe,  and 
but  half  twilled.  The  reafon  will  appear  when  the  farmer  confiders 
their  ufe.  The  thread  of  the  warp  is  to  run  through  the  whole,  and 
to  endure  the  fretting  and  beating  of  the  beam :  the  woofe  requires 
no  gi-eat  ftrength  or  fmoothnefs,  becaufe  it  only  crolTes  the  warp 
without  violence  or  ftraining.  It  is  not  only  that  tlie  woofe  does  not 

require 
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require  the  firmnefs  and  hardnefs  of  the  warp  thread ;  but  its  being 
loofer  and  fofter  makes  it  anfwer  the  purpofe  better :  it  beds  the  clofer 
and  evener  in  the  working. 

The  intent  of  the  woofe  is  to  cover  in  and  unite  all  together,  and 
this  is  to  be  perfedled  by  beating  in  the  mill.  This  is  an  operation 
needful  to  the  cloth,  yet  the  lefs  can  be  made  to  anfwer  the  better. 
The  warp  is  the  thread  on  which  the  ftrength  of  the  fabrick  is  to 
depend,  and  the  other  being  hard,  makes  the  cloth  fret  and  wear, 
whereas  the  leaving  an  open  loofe  thread  for  the  woofe,  gives  it  a 
pliable  foftnefs. 

We  hear  much  of  late  of  the  French  cloths ;  people  praife  them 
for  their  pliantnefs  and  eafy  wear ;  and  though  they  are  in  reality 
greatly  inferior  to  the  Englidi,  many  prefer  them  for  this  reafon^  The 
difference  is  altogether  owing  to  their  fpinning  two  threads  out  of 
every  parcel  of  wool,  and  keeping  one  for  the  warp  and  the  other  for 
the  woofe,  the  latter  of  which  they  make  fo  loofe  that  ’tis  hard  to 
work  it.  A  very  little  beating  brings  the  cloth  into  a  body,  and  when 
finilhed  it  is  foft  and  pliant.  One  would  think  thefe  French  cloths, 
by  their  look  and  feeling,  could  do  little  fervice,  but  the  contrary  is 
found  upon  trial.  They  never  crack,  and  the  loofenefs  of  the  woofe 
thread  riling  from  time  to  time,  keeps  them  from  wearing  thread 
bare.  Our  hard  cloths  are  liable  to  grow  bare  at  the  feams  j  thefe 
never  do  ;  becaufe  they  are  lefs  harfh.  They  are  fitter  for  gentle¬ 
men’s  fervice  than  for  labouring  people ;  but  it  would  be  eafy  to  fol¬ 
low  that  pradlice  more  moderately. 

CHAP.  XLIIL 

Of  the  winding  the  thready  and  finljhlng  the  work» 

WHEN  the  wool  is  fpun  into  yarn,  it  is  to  be  wound*  Thole 
who  continue  the  old  houfewife’s  practice  of  fpinning  it  all 
alike,  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  wind  it  off  as  it  is  finilhed  from  the 
broch,  into  a  clew :  but  the  better  way  is,  to  fpin  it  in  two  kinds, 
and  wind  each  off  in  its  feparate  clew.  In  this  condition  it  is  ready 
to  be  made  into  cloth.  The  making  it  up  is  the  bufmefs  of  the 
wbaver,  a  trade  to  be  learned  by  an  apprenticefhip,  not  by  any  de- 
fcription  that  can  be  given  in  writing ;  nor  is  it  our  ptirpofe,  for  we 
limit  ourfelves  to  the  bufinefs  of  the  hulbandman,  for  whole  fervice 
this  work  is  written.  However,  though  we  are  not  to  inilrudl  the 
weaver  in  his  profefiion,  it  will  be  proper  to  inform  the  farmer  fo 
far  in  the  nature  of  it  as  concerns  himfelf ;  that  is,  to  give  him  lb 
much  infight  into  the  work,  that  he  may  know  whether  he  has  jus¬ 
tice  done  him  or  not. 

Before  the  yarn  is  delivered  to  the  weaver,  the  owner  lliould  know 
how  much  cloth  it  may  make.  The  quantity  of  cloth  will  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  weight  of  the  yarn.  It  will  be  proper  to  weigh  it  when 
in  the  clews.  The  general  computation  is,  that  it  will  run  yard  and 
pound ;  provided  the  wool  have  been  originally  good,  and  the  fpin¬ 
ning  carefully  performed.  If  the  yarn  be  coarfe  it  will  make  lefs. 
The  next  care  is  to  obferve  how  many  pounds  of  yarn  are  laid  in 
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the  warp,  and  fo  many  exadly  mull  be  referved  for  the  weft  or  woofe. 
He  is  then  to  obferve  that  the  whole  be  woven  clofe  and  true  j  and  in 

every  part  alike.  ^  ,  rn-  -it 

From  the  weaver  the  cloth  is  to  be  carried  to  the  lulling  mill> 

feme  yarn  will  make  the  cloth  require  more  milling  than  other :  but 
i,et  him  fee  that  it  have  not  more  than  it  requires. 

The  fcouring  earth  is  the  next  article,  and  none  is  of  more  im¬ 
portance.  It  is  a  necelTary  ingredient,  but  it  may  be  a  hurtful  one. 
Its  ufe  is  to  clean,  but  it  may  tear  the  cloth  :  its  finenefs  is  the  great 
care,  for  if  it  be  coarfe,  and  the  work  ill  managed,  it  will  beat  holes 
in  the  cloth. 

From  the  fuller  the  cloth  is  to  be  carried  to  the  Iheerman,  this 
workman  is  to  hurle  it,  and  drefs  it  fufficiently  j  and  fheer  it  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  purpofe :  moderation  is  the  beft  rule.  If  it  be  left 
too  rough  it  will  not  wear  clean,  and  if  too  dole  it  will  be  foon 
thread-bare. 

CHAP.  XLIV. 


Of  the  dying  of  wool. 


TH  E  hufbandman  will  confider  we  are  writing  folely  for  his  feN 
vice,  and  the  reader  who  has  candour  will  not  purfue  the  fub- 
jed  farther  in  this  place;  or  cenfure  us  for  having  confidered  it 
thus  far.  We  do  not  intend  to  teach  the  art  of  dying  any  more  than 
to  inftrud  our  hufbandman  in  the  trade  of  weaving.  We  only  aim 
to  give  him  what  information  may  be  needful.  We  have  told  him 
( how  he  is  to  judge  of  the  making  up  of  his  cloth;  but  in  this  we 
lhall  proceed  a  little  farther.  We  fhall  fhew  the  countryman  how  he 
may  tinge  his  wool  for  his  own  ufe  at  a  fmall  expence,  and  do  in  a 
manner  all  within  himfelf. 

The  colours  may  be  reduced  to  a  fmall  number.  Black,  red, 
blue,  green,  and  yellow,  may  be  named  as  the  five  principal,  and 
if  we  add  to  thefe  a  pale  purplifh,  an  afh  colour,  and  hair  colour, 
from  one  or  other  of  thefe,  and  the  mixtures  compofed,  as  we  fhall 
Ihew  from  thefe  varioufly  combined,  he  will  draw  all  the  variety  that 
he  defires. 

For  blue,  grind  in  a  mortar  a  pound  of  indigo-blue,  and  mix  it 
with  two  gallons  of  dale  urine,  fet  it  on  the  fire,  dir  it  well  together, 
and  put  in  the  wool  when  it  is  made  moderately  hot.  Let  it  continue 
fome  time,  and  it  will  have  a  good  drong  blue  colour.  The  quantity 
of  the  ingredients  mud  be  proportioned  to  that  of  the  wool ;  and  the 
bed  time  for  dying  is  before  the  oiling. 

To  die  black,  beat  to  a  grofs  powder  two  pounds  of  galls,  put 
them  into  a  pot  with  two  gallons  of  river  water,  put  to  them  one 
pound  of  common  green  copperas,  boil  them  up  well  together,  and 
the  liquor  will  be  like  ink.  rut  the  wool  into  this  and  boil  it.  Then 
let  it  cool,  take  it  out,  and  hang  it  to  dry. 

To  dye  red,  fet  on  a  quantity  of  river  water,  in  a  large  earthen  vef- 
fel.  When  the  water  is  fcaldiug  hot  put  in  a  peck  of  wheat  bran : 
Jet  this  boil  a  few  minutes,  then  pour  it  into  a  tub,  md  put  to  it  twice 
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the  quantity  of  cold  water.  Set  this  by  for  a  week.  Then  weigh  the 
wool  you  intend  to  die  red,  put  it  into  the  water  and  bran  ;  and  with 
it,  to  every  ten  pound  of  the  wool,  one  pound  of  allum.  Let  thefe 
boil  together  an  hour :  then  take  out  the  wool.  Beat  to  powder  a 
pound  of  madder  root,  put  it  into  bran  and  water,  and  when  it  is  hot, 
and  the  madder  is  well  mixed  with  it,  put  in  the  wool,  break  and  di¬ 
vide  it  well  with  the  hands ;  and  when  the  liquor  is  fo  hot  the  hands 
cannot  bear  it,  ftir  it  about  with  a  hick ;  when  it  is  well  coloured  take 
it  out ;  and  hang  it  up  to  dry. 

To  die  yellow  boil  the  wool  in  allum  water,  made  as  llrong  as  be¬ 
fore  direfled ;  then  take  it  out,  and  hang  it  to  dry.  Set  on  a  large 
pot  with  river  water,  and  a  good  quantity  of  dyer’s  weed,  of  which, 
as  alfo  of  madder,  we  have  fpoken  in  their  place.  Put  the  wool  into 
this,  divide  and  break  it  well,  that  it  may  receive  the  colour  through¬ 
out,  and  it  will  thus  become  of  a  very  good  llrong  yellow. 

To  die  green,  the  hulbandman’s  beft  method  is  firft  to  die  his  wool 
blue,  and  when  it  is  dry  in  this  colour  let  him  fet  on  a  pot  of  water 
with  dyer's  weed,  and  put  in  his  blue  wool.  Jt  will  receive  the  die  in 
the  fame  manner  as  the  other,  and  by  a  natural  confequence  the  wool 
become  green  ;  becaufe  a  mixture  of  blue  and  yellow  makes  green. 

To  die  a  pale  purple  the  fame  ingredients  are  to  be  ufed  as  for  dying 
black,  only  in  lefs  quantity,  and  in  a  different  management.  The 
black  is  only  a  purple  carried  to  that  extremity.  This  is  plain  from 
experiments  ealily  tried.  The  fame  ingredients  that  make  this  black 
die  make  ink,  and  they  will  make  purple  inflead  of  black  in  a  fmaller 
quantity.  If  copperas  be  diffolved  hi  water,  the  liquor  will  be  clear. 
Then  let  galls  be  boiled  in  water,  and  fome  of  that  being  dropped 
into  the  other  it  will  raife  a  purple  cloud,  and  when  mojpe  is  added  it 
will  be  darker,  till  it  become  quite  black.  In  the  fame  manner  this 
die,  which  is  for  black  in  the  common  way,  may  be  made  to  anfwer  for 
a  pale  purple.  Bruife  fome  galls  to  a  coarfe  powder,  fet  them  over  the 
fire  in  a  veffel  of  river  water,  and  when  the  whole  is  hot  put  in  the 
wool.  Let  it  boil  half  an  hour,  then  take  it  out  and  hang  it  to  dry. 
The  colour  of  the  wool  will  be  fcarce  altered  by  this.  Let  the  liquor 
be  poured  off  clean  from  the  galls,  and  put  to  it  a  fmaller  quantity  of 
copperas  than  is  ordered  for  black.  The  liquor  will  inflantly  become 
black.  Draw  the  wool  lightly  through  it;  and  it  will  get  a  pale 
purple  tinge.  If  it  be  not  deep  enough  put  it  in  again.  The  care 
muft  be  not  to  make  it  too  deep. 

To  die  hair  colour,  fet  on  a  pot  with  flrong  allum  water  :  boil  the 
wool  in  this,  and  then  take  it  out.  Then  mix  together  a  good  quan¬ 
tity  of  foot  and  urine,  and  when  they  are  hot  put  in  the  wool.  Let  it 
remain  a  moderate  time,  then  take  it  out  and  hang  it  up  to  dry.  This 
makes  a  very  good,  ferviceable  and  lafting  colour. 

To  die  afh  colour,  make  a  liquor  in  the  fame  manner  as  for  the  pale 
purple,  but  inftead  of  putting  in  the  wool  boiled  only  in  galls,  ufe 
wool  died  red,  as  before  diredled,  with  madder.  This  will  make  a 
pleafing  afh  colour,  with  a  light  glow  of  the  red. 

"This  is  the  method  of  dying  the  ufcful  plain  colours,  in  an  eafy  and 
'  ■  X  3  cheap 
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cheap  manner;  and  any  one  may  make  a  variety  of  mixtures  in  cloth 
from  tkeie  limple  dyes  in  the  wool.  The  wool  is  to  be  dyed  before 
the  fpinning;  and  in  treating  of  the  mixed  colours  for  cloths,  in  the 
next  chapter,  we  fliail  purfue  the  fame  method,  ordering  them  to  be 
made  from  the  loofe  wool  thus  dyed ;  neverthelefs,  if  any  chufe  it, 
they  may  in  the  fame  manner,  and  with  the  fame  liquors,  dye  the  yarn 
or  thread  after  it  is  fpun,  or  even  cloth  after  it  is  wove.  Circum- 
flances  may  fometimes  render  this  management  neceffary,  though  the 
other  is  preferable. 

CHAP.  XLV. 


Of  mixing  the  coloured  wools  for  weaving. 


OU  T  of  the  plain  colours  it  will  be  eafy  to  make  feveral  mixtures, 
and  thofe  for  fervice  are  better  than  the  limple  colours  them- 
felves.  The  time  for  doing  tliis  is,  when  the  wools  are  dry,  and  be¬ 
fore  they  go  through  any  other  operation.  Nothing  prepares  them 
fo  well  for  fpinning;  for  nothing  renders  them  liner  than  the  divilion 
in  mingling  their  colours. 

If  the  dyed  wool  be  intended  to  be  wrought  up  in  its  plain  colour,  it 
is  to  be  treated  exaflly  as  the  white  in  all  refpedls,  oiling,  tumming, 
and  the  like ;  but  if  it  be  intended  for  mixture,  that  is  to  be  made 
before  any  thing  elfe  is  done  to  it. 

Mixed  colours  may  be  comprifed  under  two  heads,  thofe  compofed 
only  of  two,  and  thofe  compofed  of  feveral  colours. 

Of  the  firh  kind  the  bell  are  thofe  made  up  of  the  darkeft  and  the 
brightell  colours :  two  light  or  two  dark  colours  together  make  no 
conliderable  variations.  The  proportions  of  the  feveral  colours  may 
be  varied  without  end,  but  there  is  one  proportion  which  is  in  general 
better  than  any  other.  This  is  when  a  proper  light  and  a  proper  dark 
colour  are  chofen,  to  weigh  two  pounds  of  the  dark,  and  one  of  the 
light,  and  in  the  fame  manner  for  any  larger  quantity,  the  bright  co¬ 
lour  being  only  one  third  part  of  the  whole.  If  we  fuppofe  blue  and 
red  to  be  the  two  plain  colours,  of  which  a  mixture  is  to  be  made, 
and  the  whole  quantity  intended  to  be  ufed  to  be  fifteen  pounds ;  there 
Ihould  be  ten  of  the  blue,  and  five  of  the  red. 

The  colours  thus  produced  are  what  are  called  mixed  colours  in  a 
diftincl  manner,  for  when  more  are  ufed  they  are  called  med¬ 
leys  :  the  way  is  this.  Sup  pole  three  colours  are  to  be  mixed,  if  two 
be  dark  and  one  light,  the  method  is  to  take  an  equal  quantity  of  each 
of  the  light  colours,  and  twice  the  weight  of  both  the  others,  of  the 
dark  one ;  on  the  other  hand,  if  it  be  a  medley  of  two  dark  colours 
and  one  light,  then  an  equal  quantity  of  each  is  to  be  taken,  and  they 
are  to  be  perfedtly  well  mixed  together.  When  the  wools  of  thefe  co¬ 
lours  are  weighed  out,  a  large  Iheet  is  to  be  fpread  upon  the  ground^ 
and  upon  this  is  to  be  laid  an  even  and  thin  layer  of  the  darkeflr  colour, 
or  of  one  of  the  dark  colours,  when  two  are  equally  dark  :  upon  this 
is  to  be  fpread  another  layer  of  the  lighted:,  and  fo  on  interchangeably 
layer  over  layer,  till  the  whole  quantity  is  fpread  on  the  fheet.  Then 
tliis  wool  is  all  to  be  rolled  up  into  one  thick,  hard,  and  ftitf  roll. 
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way  is  to  begin  at  one  end,  and  carefully  turn  up  the  edge  roun^i 
itfelf.  This  makes  a  beginning,  and  the  reft  all  rolls  upon  it  very  ea- 
fdy ;  a  fteady  hand  is  to  be  ufed,  and  the  whole  will  be  thus  brought 
into  one  long  thick  mafs.  One  end  of  this  roil  is  then  to  be  made  fall:  > 
in  a  frame,  or  a  perfon  is  to  kneel  upon  it,  to  keep  it  from  moving  or 
untwifting,  and  beginning  at  the  other  the  whole  is  to  be  pulled  out 
into  Imall  pieces.  The  fpreading  and  rolling  of  the  wool  had  before 
partly  mixed  the  feveral  colours,  but  this  does  it  entirely. 

When  this  is  done  the  wool  is  all  to  be  carded  and  combed  together, 
by  a  pair  of  flock  cards  well  fixed  to  a  form.  This  compleats  the 
mixture,  it  grows  into  an  even  and  uniform  mafs ;  and  if  there  be  any 
knots  or  lumps  in  it  they  are  to  be  carefully  feparated. 

This  combing  is  to  be  done  in  the  fame  manner  as  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  white  wool;  and  after  this  the  oiling,  tumming,  fpinning, 
winding,  and  warping,  are  to  be  performed.  The  cloth  thus  made 
has  a  good  look,  and  wears  clean :  none  is  fitter  for  the  fervice  of  the 
family. 

The  farmer  or  his  wife  may  thus,  without  farther  information,  go 
through  fo  much  of  the  wool-dreffers  and  dyers  buhnefs  as  is  neceffary 
for  their  own  concerns,  and  in  places  where  thofe  trades  are  not  at 
hand,  it  is  a  great  convenience  to  be  able  to  fupply  them  at  home. 

CHAP.  XLVL 

Of  hides  and  leather. 

The  wool  being  difpofed  of,  the  care  of  the  hides  of  fheep,  oxen, 
and  other  beafls  remdn,  and  is  the  farmer’s  next  confideration. 
Hides  are  of  various  kinds,  according  to  the  creatures  ;  and  are  put  to 
different  ufes :  and  they  may  be  fold  either  rough,  or  with  fome  de¬ 
gree  of  preparation.  The  entire  drefllng  of  them  is  the  bufinefs  of  a 
diftinfl  trade,  or  taking  in  the  whole  courfe  of  the  fubjeft,  of  feveral 
trades ;  however,  it  is  proper  he  fhould  know  fo  much  of  the  intended 
operations,  as  to  be  able  to  luit  his  hides  to  them.  The  fkin  of  the 
cow  and  ox  kind  is  fo  much  above  the  others  in  ufe,  that  it  has,  in  a 
manner,  appropriated  the  word  hide  to  itfelf ;  thefe  being  called  hides, 
and  others  fkins. 

The  farmer  ufually  fells  his  oxen  or  cows  alive  at  market,  or  to  the 
butcher,  and  has  no  farther  care  about  them  ;  but  he  may  have  occa- 
fion  to  kill  them  himfelf.  The  hide  then  is  fold  feparate.  If  he  difpofe 
of  it  juft  as  taken  off  from  the  carcafe,  it  is  called  a  green  hide  :  but 
this  is  the  leaf!  advantageous  method,  becaufe  the  purchafer  knows  it 
will  fpoil  upon  the  farmer’s  hands,  if  he  does  not  know  what  to  do 
with  it  farther,  and  therefore  thinks  he  will  take  what  is  offered  for  it. 

A  hide  will  keep  a  great  deal  longer  in  winter  than  in  fummer. 
Thofe  who  deal  in  them  largely  are  forced  often  to  keep  them  fome 
time ;  or  to  fend  them  to  a  confiderable  diftance  before  they  are 
wrought.  And  in  this  cafe  they  have  a  way  of  prefervitig  them  with 
fait :  this  is  in  the  farmer’s  power,  as  v/ell  as  theirs :  the  hide  will  not 
be  at  all  damaged  by  it,  and  he  may  preferye  it  thus  to  a  better  mar¬ 
ket.  A  good  quantity  of  common  lalt  i§  to  be  mixed  with  a  tenth 
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part  of  allum  beat  to  powder.  The  hide  is  to  be  ipread  upon  a  floor, 
and  a  flout  fellow  is  to  rub  and  work  this  in  well  with  his  hands  all  over 
it,  and  particularly  where  there  any  crevices,  or  thicker  places  than 
the  reft  :  when  it  is  thus  well  falted  it  may  be  kept  fome  time.  The 
befl  method  is  to  double  it  up,  and  lay  it  on  a  Ihelf  in  a  cellar. 

This  will  anfwer  the  purpofe  of  keeping  it  fome  days ;  but  if  a  longer 
prefervation  be  required,  then  two  days  after  this  firft  faking  let  it  be 
fpread  out  again  and  rubbed  well  with  fait  and  a  little  fait  petre.  A 
hide  will  thus  be  preferved  any  reafonable  time. 

Hides  may  be  preferved  dry  in  the  hair,  by  carefully  hanging  them 
up  Angle  in  an  airy  place,  wiping  them  frequently  and  turning  them 
till  they  harden,  > 

The  bufl'aloe  hides  from  fome  parts  of  America  are  lent  over  in  this 
manner,  and  are  drefled  afterwards. 

The  hides  of  the  cow  and  ox  kind  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  tanner 
afterwards  for  leather ;  but  thofe  of  other  creatures  are  drefled  by  other 
trades.  Shagreen  is  a  Ikin  prepared  in  a  particular  manner;  and 
parchment  and  vellum  are  alfo  manufaftures  of  fkins. 

The  Ikin  of  the  fheep  is  the  proper  material  for  making  into  parch¬ 
ment,  though  in  fome  places  goats  Ikins  are  ufed  for  that  purpofe. 

Vellum  is  made  of  the  Ikins  of  fucking  calves :  and  lhagreen  of  the 
ikin  of  the  buttocks  of  an  afs.  This  laft  is  a  manufafture  of  the  eaft. 
Chamois,  or  as  it  is  comnionly  called,  lhammy  leather^  is  made  of 
the  Ikin  of  a  particular  kind  of  goat ;  but  is  commonly  in  England 
no  other  than  a  Iheep  Ikin  drefs’d  in  a  particular  manner. 

The  fkins  of  fheep  and  calves  preffed  m  other  ways,  make  alfo  lea¬ 
ther  of  various  degrees  of  value  for  the  <^vering  of  books,  and  other 
purpofes ,  the  calf  fkin  being  more  valuaole  than  the  flieeps. 

The  farmer  fees  here  what  are  the  ufes  of  his  various  hides,  and 
will  know  by  this  general  account,  that  he  needs  not  want  purcha-  ' 
fers.  The  principal,  whi&h  are  the  hides  of  the  ox  kind,  go  to  the 
tanners ;  and  he  is  ready  to  receive  them  in  either  of  the  conditions 
we  have  named,  that  is  green,  falted,  or  dried.  He  throws  them 
into  pits  with  lime  and  oak  bark,  and  by  that  means  takes  off  the  hair, 
and  hardens  the  fkin.  The  tanner,  when  he  has  gone  through  his 
buAnefs,  delivers  the  hide  to  the  currier,  who  Anifhes  the  prepa¬ 
ration  and  delivers  it  for  ufe.  We  fhall  not  attempt  to  inform  our 
hufbandman  in  thefe  particulars ;  they  are  feparate  trades,  and  never 
can  fall  within  the  compafs  of  his  practice.  All  that  he  can  be  requi¬ 
red  to  knovy  is  how,  to  whom,  and  in  what  manner  to  difpofe  of  the 
ikins  and  hides. 

t 

End  of  the  Tenth  Book. 
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Of  leer  and  cyder.  I  n  T  wo  P  a  r  t 

PART  L  (y  M  ALT  Liqjjor. 

Chap.  Chap, 

1.  Of  making  malt.  5.  Of  the  fever al  kinds  ef 

2.  Of  the  drying  of  malt,  malts  and  waters, 

3.  Of  the  fever  a  I  kinds  of  fuel  6.  Of  brewing  in  general, 

ufed  in  drying  of  malt,  y.  Of  brewing  in  private  fa^ 

4.  Of  the  right  management  '  milies, 

ef  malty  and  of  additions  8,  T^he  advantage  of  brewing 
to  it,  at  home, 

PART  IL  Of  Cyder. 

9.  Of  chufing  a  fpot  for  an  in  the  making  of  cyder, 

orchard,  1 3,  The  reverend  Mr,  George 

10.  Of  difpoftng  the  orchard.  Turner’s  method  of  ma^ 

11.  Of  making  the  plantation,  king  cyder, 

1 2.  Of  the  common  management 

The  INTRODUCTION. 

IN  this,  as  in  the  preceding  parts  of  this  work,  we  fhall 
lead  the  hufbandman  in  the  road  of  reafon  and  experience : 
confidering  what  has  been  written  as  it  deferves ;  and  mueh 
more  what  has  been  pradtifed  as  it  has  come  to  our  knowledge. 
We  (hall  begin  from  the  foundation,  that  he  may  be  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  every  part,  and  underftand  every  thin^  that  is  diredled 
to  be  done. 
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BOOK  XI.  PART  I. 

Of  MALI:  LIQUOR. 

CHAP.  I. 

Of  making  malt, 

Malt  is  a  preparation  of  barley,  fittiilg  it  for  impreg¬ 
nating  water  with  its  tafte  and  qualities,  in  the  moft 
pleafant,  wholefome,  and  advantageous  manner. 

We  ftiall  not  trace  the  fubjedl  farther  back  than  to  the 
tbrafhed  and  cleaned  barley,  in  this  place ;  becaufe  we  have 
before  brought  that  grain  from  the  feed  to  the  perfedt  corn,  in 
a  due  coiirfe  of  hu&andry.  Only  we  fhall  add,  that  as  the 
befl  barley  will  always  make  the  beft  malt,  there  is  an  advan¬ 
tage  alfo  in  its  having  grown  on  a  proper  foil,  and  having  been 
dried  by  a  right  management.  On  thefe  two  artkles  depend 
the  quality  of  the  malt. 

In  general  that  barley  which  is  tendereft  and  moH  mellow, 
is  beft  for  the  purpofe  ;  that  which  is  hardeft  is  worft.  The 
manufadlurers  call  this  laft  fteely  barley,  and  avoid  it ;  know¬ 
ing  it  will  give  them  moft  trouble,  and  fucceed  leaft  in  the 
brewing. 

It  would  not  be  of  much  confequence  to  the  generality  who 
brew,  to  acquaint  them  with  the  advantages  of  taking  the  grain 
from  a  proper  ground,  and  drying  it  in  a  proper  manner ;  be¬ 
caufe  they  cannot  know  thofe  things  :  but  we  are  here  writing 
to  the  farmer,  who  .is  to  make  his  malt  from  barley  of  his  owii 
growing  and  drying  :  he  therefore  may  chufe  fuch  as  will  an- 
fwer  beft.  The  beft  barley  for  malt  is  that  which  has  been 
railed  on  a  chalky  foil,  and  the  worft  is  that  of  clay.  The 
difference  is  greater  than  any  would  conceive  ;  the  barley  that 
has  grown  on  clay  being  naturally  hard,  and  the  other  tendePt 
In  general,  the  tougheft  lands  yield  the  worft  barley  for  malt ; 
and  the  lighteft  and  melloweft  the  beft.  Therefore  let  him 
take  fuch  as  grows  on  the  lighteft  foil  he  has. 

.  Good  malt  requires  the  grain  full  ripe  :  it  is  common  to 
mow  barley  before  it  is  ripe  :  in  this  cafe  the  corn  is  lean,  and 
will  never  yield  a  rich  malt.  When  it  has  ftood  to  a  proper 
ripenefs  ;  it  muft  be  carefully  dried  after  cutting  :  for  if  it  be 
houfed  before  it  is  feafoned,  it  will  contradl  an  ill  tafte ;  befidc 
that  it  will  give  a  great  deal  of  trouble  in  the  making,  not 
coming  fo  regularly  as  better  grain.  The  barley  thus  managedj 
is  to  be  thrafhed,  and  then  it  is  ready  for  malting. 

Making  of  malt  is  foftening  the  flour  of  the  barley,  and 
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then  properly  drying  it.  It  is  mellowed  by  water,  and  it  re¬ 
quires  a  different  time  of  fteeping,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  grain.  The  barley  is  to  be  put  into  a  ciftern,  or  other 
veffel,  and  water  to  be  poured  in  till  fix  inches  deep  above  the 
grain.  This  will  allow  for  the  fwelling,  and  will  do  the  bu- 
finefs  in  two  or  three  days :  the  fineft  barley  always  takes  the 
water  the  moft  kindly.  To  know  when  it  is  fteeped  enough^ 
a  grain  is  to  be  taken  out,  and  held  end- wife  between  the 
thumb  and  fore  finger,  prefling  it  gently.  If  it  be  hard  and 
ftubborn  it  is  not  enough.  When  it  is  in  right  order  it  will 
yield  a  little ;  there  will  be  a  foftnefs  perceived  in  the  floury 
part  or  body  of  the  grain  ;  and  the  hulk  will  ftart  or  part  a  lit¬ 
tle  from  it. 

The  hitting  this  time  is  the  niceft  part  of  malt  making :  if  it 
be  not  {feeped  enough  it  will  not  anfwer  well  in  the  reft  of  the 
procefs ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  if  fteeped  too  long  it  will 
lofe  its  flavour.  When  the  barley  is  in  this  right  condition, 
the  water  is  to  be  drained  from  it,  and  it  is  to  lie  to  come  on 
the  floor  :  this  it  will  do  in  a  little  more  than  twelve  hours,  iii 
favourable  weather  :  but  fometimes  it  will  be  twice  or  three 
times  as  long.  From  the  ciftern  it  is  to  be  put  into  a  fquare 
hutch,  and  there  to  lie  about  thirty  hours.  Then  it  is  to  be 
worked  night  and  day,  in  one  or  two  heaps,  as  the  weather  is 
hot  or  cold,  and  turned  about  once  in  fix  hours,  the  outer  part 
inwards,  and  the  bottom  upwards  :  always  keeping  a  clear  floor, 
that  the  corn  lying  next  it  may  not  be  chilled. 

This  care  is  to  be  continued  till  the  malt  begins  to  fpire,  or, 
as  the  expreflion  is,  to  come  :  after  this  it  is  to  be  turned  once 
in  three  or  four  hours  j  and  as  it  comes  more  the  heap  muft 
be  fpread  thinner,  to  cool  it.  The  beft  method  is  to  lay  it 
out  in  general  in  parcels  two  foot  and  a  half  thick,  and  about 
ten  foot  broad,  to  come  and  chip  gradually.  When  it  is  come 
enough  it  is  to  be  turned  once  in  two  hours  or  lefs,  for  four 
and  twenty  hours  together ;  and  when  it  is  fixed,  and  the  root 
begins  to  be  dead,  the  heap  muft  be  thickened  again,  and  of¬ 
ten  turned  and  worked  about,  that  the  growing  of  the  root 
may  not  return.  A  diligent  man  is  to  be  employed,  and  he 
Ihould  be  without  flioes  for  fear  of  damaging  the  malt.  He 
muft  turn  it  frequently,  and  keep  a  clean  floor  :  otherwife  the 
malt  will  either  mould  or  ftioot  out  in  leaf.  This  laft  is  the 
moft  common  accident,  and  it  is  what  the  malfters  call  acro- 
Ipiring.  In  this  cafe  the  fine  flour  of  the  malt  is  exhaufted  iix 
this  ufelefs  ftioot,  and  the  reft  is  a  kind  of  chaff. 

When  the  danger  of  both  accidents  is  over,  the  malt  may  be 
put  into  the  kiln  5  but  a  better  way  is  to  throw  it  up  into  a 
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Jarge  heap  firft ;  in  which,  being  in  no  danger  of  fhooting,  it 
may  lie  twelve  hours^  this  will  mellow  it  in  a  furprifing  man^ 
ner.  After  this  it  fhould  be  fpread  and  turned  once  in  fix 
hours,  and  this  repeated  four  times.  The  weather  is  a  great 
article  in  malt  making,  and  its  changes  make  fo  much  varia¬ 
tion,  that  no  fixed  rule  can  be  eftablifhed.  Twelve  hours  is 
about  the  time  it  ufually  requires  to  mellow  in  this  heap,  but 
fometimes  an  hour  or  two  lefs,  and  fometimes  an  hour  or  two 
more  will  be  better  ;  this  muft  be  tried  by  examining  it :  if  it 
heat  too  fall  it  will  be  greafy.  The  other  times  of  turning 
muft  alfo  be  varied  according  to  the  temperature  of  the  air. 
The  farmer  fees  what  is  the  defign  of  the  work,  and  he  is  to 
turn  it  an  hour  fooner,  or  later,  according  to  the  opportunity. 
If  he  make  his  malt  himfelf  this  is  a  very  material  part  of 
knowledge,  and,  if  he  do  not,  it  is  fit  he  fhould  underftand 
the  procefs,  that  he  may  know  whether  thofe  to  whom  he  puts 
it  to  be  made,  do  him  juftice. 

When  the  malt  is  in  the  condition  we  have  named,  it  is  to 
be  brought  to  the  kiln  to  be  dried. 

'CHAP.  11. 


Of  the  drying  of  malt. 


^T'HERE  are  various  degrees  of  drying  malt,  according  to 
its  intended  ufe  ;  and  different  contrivances  for  the  doing 
©f  it.  The  paler  the  malt  is  to  be,  the  more  gentle  muff  be 
the  drying  :  but  in  this  there  is  a  great  deal  of  variation.  The 
paleft  malt  will  require  ten  hours  or  twelve  in  drying,  whereas 
the  browneft  will  be  very  well  dried  in  four,  and  a  middling 
kind  in  fix  or  feven  hours. 

There  is  a  difpute  among  malffers,  about  the  thicknefs  the 
malt  fhould  lie  upon  the  hair  cloth  for  drying.  Our  an- 
ceftors  fpread  it  very  thin,  they  rarely  let  it  lie  at  more  than.- 
three  inches  deep  :  our  late  improvers,  as  they  call  themfelves, 
lay  it  fix  inches  or  more ;  but  this  is  a  great  error.  About  four 
inches  is  a  proper  thicknefs :  in  this  manner  a  fpace  of  fifteeri 
foot  fquare  will  dry  two  quarters  of  malt.  It  is  not  to  lie  all 
the  time  quiet.  It  muff  be  turned  upon  the  hair  cloth  as  upon 
the  floor,  more  or  lefs,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  fire, 
and  the  time  intended  to  be  allowed.  If  the  fire  be  gentle,  and 
’tis  a  pale  malt,  that  is  to  have  ten  or  twelve  hours  on  the 
hair  cloth,  once  in  four  hours  is  very  well  for  the  turning :  if 
it  be  a  kind  that  muff:  dry  quicker,  once  in  two  hours  will  be 
a  proper  method  :  obferving  to  keep  a  clean  bottom. 

When  the  malt  ig  fufficiently  dried,  it  muft  be  thrown  off* 
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from  the  kiln  to  the  floor,  and  fpread  thin  and  wide  in  an  airy 
place,  that  it  may  cool.  Then  it  is  finiflied  and  fit  for  ufe. 

There  is  not,  in  all  the  common  arts  of  life,  any  that  re¬ 
quires  fo  nice  a  caution  as  the  making  of  malt.  The  time 
mufl:  be  confidered :  three  weeks  is  a  moderate  allowance,  of¬ 
ten  it  will  take  much  longer.  As  different  lengths  of  time  are 
required  for  drying  malt,  there  have  been  invented  various 
ways  of  doing  it.  The  iron-plate  frame,  and,  the  tile  frame, 
both  full  of  fmall  holes,  are  efteemed  by  many  ;  others  prefer 
the  brafs-wire  and  others  the  iron-wire  frame ;  and  others  the 
hair  cloth :  the  hufbandman  is  not  to  give  his  voice  in  favour 
of  any  one  of  thefe  in  general  terms  ; ,  but  to  confider  the  ufe 
it  is  intended  to  anfwer  :  the  nature  of  the  malt  to  be  dried  is 
a  material  confideration,  for  that  kind  will  do  for  one  that  will 
not  for  another;  and  when  the  moft  expeditious  can  be  ufed, 
without  hurt,  there  is  fomething  in  the  faving  of  fewel.  Thofe 
which  do  with  the  leaft  fewel  are  the  iron-plate  frame  and  the 
tile  frame  :  they  were  invented  for  this  purpofe,  and  are  a 
ready  and  cheap  method.  They  dry  the  brown  malts  very 
well,  but  they  will  not  anfwer  for  the  pale. 

None  of  the  methods  heat  the  malt  fo  violently  as  thefe,  the 
corns  often  jump  like  parched  peafe,  and  crack:  but  they  get 
a  fine  brown.  It  is  a  cheap  way ;  but  let  the  farmer  fee  he  is 
not  deceived  in  it,  efpecially  if  he  buy  malt  of  this  brown  fort* 
The  nature  of  it  is  to  look  dry,  and  it  is  not  the  worfefor  that  j 
but  thofe  who  fell  it,  frequently  fprinkle  water  over  it;  and 
this  makes  it  fwell  up  vaftly.  ’Tis  fairer  to  the  eye,  but  this 
takes  away  a  great  deal  of  its  fweetnefs. 

People  find  the  brown  malt  dried  this  way  apt  to  fpoil'  in 
keeping :  but  they  accufe  the  machine,  when  the  malfters  are  in 
fault :  all  the  damage  is  owing  to  the  fprinkling  water  over 
it ;  this  fubje61:s  it  to  decay  in  keeping.  Brown  malt,  dried 
on  one  of  thefe  frames,  will  keep  as  well  as  any,  if  it  be 
fpread  to  cool  as  foon  as  made,  and  no  tricks  be  played  with 
it.  All  the  damage  it  is  fubjedf  to  is,  contracSting  fomething  of 
a  bitternefs  by  burning  ;  but  this  is  owing  to  the  careleffiiefs  of 
the  maker,  more  than  the  fault  of  the  frame. 

The  careleffiiefs  of  fome,  and  the  tricks  of  others,  have 
turned  thefe  methods  of  the  plate  and  tile  frame  out  of  fafhion, 
but  without  any  real  caufe.  They  are  fit  only  for  brown  malts, 
but  in  a  fair  and  proper  management  they  dry  thefe  as  well  as 
any  other  of  the  methods,  and  much  cheaper. 

The  wire  frame  comes  next  after  the  plate  and  tile  ones, 
and  now  is  generally  ufed  in  their  fiead.  This  dries  the  malt 
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more  gently  and  leifiirely ;  but  there  is  feme  difficulty  in  the 
turning  it,  and  cleaning  the  bottom. 

Of  all  the  methods  the  plain  and  fimple  hair  cloth  is  the  beft 
for  the  fineft  malts.  A  flow  fire  under  this  dries  it  very  gradu¬ 
ally  and  equally,  it  is  eafily  turned  as  is  required,  and  when  it 
is  done  there  is  no  difficulty  in  getting  it  out,  for  ’tis  only  turn- 
ins  it  at  once  and  all  is  clean. 

CHAP.  III. 

Of  the  fuel  to  be  ufed  In  drying  malt* 

There  is  a  great  variety  in  the  article  of  fewel  for  malt, 
fome  kinds  being  cheaper,  fome  dearer  ;  and  fome  better, 
others  worfe.  However  this  is  not  fo  abfi)lute,  but  that  fome 
of  thofe  which  are  bad  for  the  drying  certain  forts,  may  be  pro¬ 
per  for  others. 

The  principal  kinds  of  fuel  are  five:  i.  Coak;  2.  Welch 
coal ;  3.  Straw  ;  4.  Wood  ;  and  5.  Dry  fern  or  brakes.  What 
is  to  be  done  by  this  fuel  is  to  dry  the  malt,  and  nothing  more  : 
jio  flavour  is  required  from  it,  and  therefore  the  purer  the  fire 
is,  and  the  cleaner  the  malt  is  dried  by  it  the  better.  All  fmoak 
is  wrong ;  and  therefore  all  thofe  fuels  that  yield  a  great  deal 
of  fmoak,  are  to  be  rejected  in  the  drying  the  nice  malts. 

Fern  is  a  very  bad  fuel  for  this  ufe  :  and  at  firfl:  fight  a  per- 
fon  might  join  wood  and  flraw  under  the  fame  denomination, 
becaufe  of  the  quantity  of  fmoak,  but  there  is  in  this  a  diffe¬ 
rence.  All  fmoak  is  an  enemy  to  malt ;  but  there  are  varieties 
in  the  tafte  and  flavour  of  the  fmoak  of  different  materials. 
The  fmoak  of  fern  is  not  only  plentiful,  but  of  a  very  ill  ho- 
goe,  which  it  will  communicate  to  the  malt.  And  the  fmoak 
of  ftraw,  though  almoft  as  plentiful  as  that  of  fern,  is  fo  fweet, 
that  it  fcarce  does  any  damage.  The  fmoak  of  wood  is  of  a 
middle  nature. 

Dividing  our  fuel  into  two  general  kinds  j  the  coak  and  welch 
coal  being  the  beff,  and  the  flraw,  wood,  and  fern  the  infe¬ 
rior  :  the  ftraw  is  the  beft  of  thefe,  the  wood  the  fecond,  and 
the  fern  worft. 

There  never  can  be  a  neceflity  of  ufing  fern,  therefore  it 
ought  wholly  to  be  excluded  :  wood  may  always  be  had,  and 
muft  be  better  than  fern  ;  and  for  fome  of  the  ordinary  malts 
it  is  a  cheap  fuel,  and  anfwers  well.  Straw,  with  good  ma¬ 
nagement,  may  be  made  to  do  for  any  but  the  very  beft  and 
niceft  kinds.  With  refpedf  to  the  other  two  coak  is  the  beft  j 
but  the  other  is  very  good. 

We  advife  the  hufbandman  to  ufe  coak,  if  it  Is  to  be  had  ; 
but  let  him  fee  that  it  be  good  and  well  made:  ifor  otherwife 
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the  inferior  fuels  may  do  better.  Fine  coak  is  made  of  large 
pit  coal  charrM,  or  burnt  to  a  cinder.  It  is  to  ^e  burnt  till  all 
the  ill  fmell  is  confumed,  and  no  fmoak  rifes ;  and  in  this  con¬ 
dition  it  makes  the  fteadieft  and  the  fweeteft  fire  of  any  fuel 
whatever.  It  is  a  common  negligence  to  char  this  coal  imper¬ 
fectly,  but  the  hufbandman  who  dries  his  own  malt  fhould  ex¬ 
amine  ftriCriy  into  it ;  for  one  fmoaky  piece  will  do  vaft  damage. 
He  may  fee  this  by  the  eye,  for  there  is  a  particular  dry  afpeCf 
which  coak  has  when  well  burnt,  that  is  wanting  in  fuch  as  has 
any  of  its  grofs  parts  remaining. 

The  next  to  pure  coak  is  welch  coal:  this  is  called  by  many 
culm.  It  is  a  fine  fweet  coal  dug  naturally  out  of  the  ground. 
It  comes  in  thin  fieaky  pieces,  and  burns  to  white  afhes  with 
a  little  flame,  and  no  fmoak.  This  brings  it  nearer  to  the 
nature  of  coak,  but  it  is  not  altogether  fo  pure  :  however,  it  is 
cheaper  in  many  places,  and  for  all  but  the  fine  malts  will  very 
well  anfwer. 

Let  the  farmer,  if  he  have  convenience,  dry  his  own  malt, 
for  out  of  this  variety  of  materials  it  is  pofliblethe  malfter  may 
chufe  the  worft :  in  fome  places  it  will  not  be  worth  while, 
becaufe  every  thing  muft  be  built  for  it,  and  that  the  farmer 
may  not  think  this  proper,  when  he  has  a  fmall  family :  but 
in  other  places  moft  of  the  conveniences  will  be  ready.  In 
the  hop  countries  the  fame  kiln  that  dries  hops  will  dry  malt  ; 
and  fo  on  many  other  occafions ;  and  wherever  it  can  be  done 
’tis  much  beft  at  home.  As  to  a  little  expence,  let  him  confider 
*tis  a  thing  for  which  there  is  a  conftant  demand.  I  fhall  offend 
the  maifiers  :  but  I  muft  add,  that  if  he  knew  their  praCfices 
as  well  as  I  do,  he  would  fee  more  reafons  than  are  here  fet 
down  for  doing  his  bufinefs  himfelf. 

CHAP.  IV. 

Of  the  right  management  of  malt^  and  additions  to  it, 

O  have  good  malt  the  barley  muft  be  in  perfedl  order  ;  and 
'•“  in  this  refpedf  the  fweating  in  the  mow  is  a  great  article. 
Nature  intends  fome  fuch  pradfice  in  the  finifliing  of  all  vege¬ 
table  juices.  Apples  carried  from  the  tree  to  the  prefs  make  a 
poor  raw  cyder  j  and  ftis  the  fame  with  the  barley  :  as  the  ap¬ 
ples  muft  lie  in  a  heap,  the  barley  muft  be  packed  fome  days 
in  the  mow.  I  have  known  fome  farmers  to  fave  trouble  and 
time,  thrafli’d  their  barley  from  the  cart  which  they  intended 
for  malt ;  and  I  have  fhewn  them  the  effedls  of  their  error. 
The  malt  has  been  poor,  fteely,  and  hard,  and  no  art  what^ 
foever  could  brew  good  beer  v/ith  it. 

Fute  malt  requires  no  addition  for  the  making  of  fine  beer, 

but 
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but  fancy  or  curiofity  have  led  people  to  make  it  various  ways, 
and  fome  not  amifs.  A  fmall  quantity  of  oats  are  added  by^ 
fome  :  but  ’tis  a  pra«5lice  I  cannot  approve.  The  lirft  inven¬ 
tion  of  this  was  owing  to  a  furpkion  of  the  malfter.  A  farmer 
who  had  been  careful  of  his  malt  corn  would  put  in  the  oats, 
that  it  might  not  be  changed  :  and  as  a  very  fmall  quantity  an- 
fwered  for  that  purpofe,  there  was  not  much  harm.  But  when 
thofe  who  did  not  underftand  the  reafon  of  it  came  to  put  in 
more  by  way  of  an  improvement  of  the  drink,  the  error  was 
foon  feen.  Oats  hurt  the  malt ;  fo  the  lefs  of  them  the  better  5 
but  fo  much  as  will  preferve  it  to  the  owner,  may  be  done  with¬ 
out  any  great  harm. 

Others  mix  beans  or  peafe  with  their  barley  for  malting. 
This  leems  a  more  unnatural  addition,  but  I  have  known  it  an- 
fwer  very  well :  fuch  a  malt  well  made,  and  of  good  barley, 
will  yield  a  mellower  drink  than  any  other.  A  peck  and  half 
of  either  is  enough  for  five  quarters  of  barley ;  and  peafe  an- 
Iwer  beft.  The  tafte  and  qualities  are  much  the  fame,  but  the 
peafe  come  better,  and  mix  more  conveniently. 

Though  the  farmer  may  make  fome  additions  to  his  malt,  he 
mull  be  very  careful  that  none  are  made  by  accident.  We 
have  fpoken  of  cleaning  the  corn,  there  is  no  occalion  which 
requires  it  to  be  fo  perfectly  pure  as  this.  The  feeds  of  weeds 
will  get  in  among  it,  and  fome  are  hurtful.  Tis  faid  thofe 
of  cockle  give  the  beer  an  intoxicating  quality,  and  in  fome 
places  melilot  is  a  common  weed  in  corn.  This-  is  a  moll 
mifehievous  addition,  for  the  feed  is  very  ill  tailed. 

Tho’  oats  mixed  with  barley  hurt  the  common  kinds  of  drink, 
they  may  be  malted  alone,  and  will  make  a  pleafant  liquor  ; 
what  is  called  oat  ale,  when  genuine,  is  made  of  them,  and 
it  is  a  foft  and  mellow  drink. 

Malt  may  be  made  of  wheat,  and  a  very  llrong  and  fine 
kind  of  drink  brewed  from  it.  A  fine  malt  Ihould  be  full  of 
flour,  mellow  within,  thin  fkin’d,  and  of  a  pleafant  fmell.  A 
good  method  is  to  try  it  by  water.  This  depends  upon  the 
following  principle.  Barley  finks  in  water  ;  but  malting  makes 
it  fo  light  that  it  fwims.  To  try  whether  it  be  well  made,  let 
fome  fine  grains  be  picked  out  and  put  into  a  glafs  of  water. 
If  the  malt  be  mellow  they  will  fwim,  if  but  imperfedlly  made 
they  will  fink  like  raw  barley.  The  corns  mufl  be  entire  for 
this  trial,  otherwile  the  water  will  get  into  them,  and  they  will 
then  fink,  though  ever  fo  good.  The  lightnefs  in  the  hand 
is  a  good  way  of  trying :  and  alfo  the  drawing  a  grain  carefully 
acrofs  a  board  ^  for  good  malt  will  mark  it  white. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  V., 

the  kinds  of  malts  and  waters* 

Malts,  fuppoflng  the  barley  to  have  been  equally  good, 
may  be  divided  into  three  kinds,  the  pale,  the  amber, 
and  the  brown.  The  pale  has  a  great  deal  of  time,  and  a  very 
gentle  fire  in  drying ;  the  amber  has  a  middle  degree  of  fire, 
and  a  moderate  time ;  the  brown  is  the  quickeft  dried  of  all. 
The  pale  is  the  richeft,  and  it  fells  for  the  beft  price  :  it  may 
be  brewed  with  well  water,  but  the  others  require  fuch  as  is 
fofter.  The  amber  is  an  excellent  malt,  and  the  beft  way  of 
brewino:  it  is  with  a  mixture  of  hard  and  Toft  water.  The  brown 
is  the  higheft  dried,  and  requires  river  waten 
•  The  feveral  kinds  of  malt  may  be  dried  with  any  fuel,  be«» 
caufe  it  is  only  moderating  the  degree  of  the  fire  ;  but  it  is  al¬ 
ways  beft  to  give  the^fweeteft  to  the  fineft  malt.  Pale  malt 
fhould,  for  this  reafon,  always  be  dried  either  with  coak  or 
culm,  and  the  firft  is  beft.  The  amber  may  be  ftraw  dried, 
but  ’tis  not  nearly  fo  well.  As  to  wood  and  fern  they  are  ufed 
in  fome  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  cuftom  makes  the  people 
relifti  the  beer  brewed  from  fuch  malt ;  but  to  a  ftranger  there 
is  a  moft:  naufeous  tafte  of  fmoak  in  it.  The  common  pradfice 
is  to  brew  fome  one  kind  of  malt  alone;  but  the  mixing  half 
brown  and  half  pale,  is  a  way  to  make  a  very  found,  pleafant, 
and  wholefome  driftk.  Waters  may  be  ranked  under  four 
kinds ;  fpring,  river,  rain,  and  pond.  Spring  water  is  very 
proper  for  the  pale  malts ;  but  let  it  be  fuch  as  Is  pure.  There 
is  a  great  deal  of  fpring  water  impregnated  with  various  fub- 
ftiances,  as  fait,  allum,  iron,  and  the  like.  All  thefe  are  im¬ 
proper  for  the  common  fervice  of  brewing.  Some  ufe  them 
indeed  for  medicinal  purpofes-,  brewing  drink  with  them  that 
it  may  have  their  virtues,' but  this  is  not  what  we  fpeak  of 
here.  We  are  informing  the  farmer  how  to  brew  good  beer  ; 
not  how  to  make  medicines.  River  water  is  in  general  the  beft 
for  brewing  :  but  to  be  in  perfedlion  it  fhould  be  fuch  as  is  not 
near  the  head  of  the  river,  becaufe  that  will  be  of  the  nature 
of  fpring  water ;  nor  near  great  towms  where  filth  is  throwm  in  : 
and  to  be  nice  in  having  it  in  the  greateft  perfection,  it  fhould 
not  be  ufcd  after  great  rains. 

Clear  river  w^ater  is  foft :  it  is  naturally  pure,  as  rifing  from 
a  fpring,  and  it  has  been  foftened  by  its  motion,  and  by  the 
effect  of  the  fun  and  air.  River  water  in  general  takes  oiit  the 
virtue  of  malt  better  than  fpring  water  ;  and  the  difference  is 
fo  confiderable,  that  one  feventh  part  more  malt  is  required  to 
Vci.  ILL  '  Y  make 
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make  beer  of  the  fame  flrength  from  well  water  than  from  the 
other. 

Rain  water  is  the  foftejfl  of  all :  and  makes  the  j^ron^eft  li- 
quor  from  an  equal  quantity  of  malt :  but  the  beer  made  from 
it  does  not  keep  well.  It  is  therefore  fitter  for  ales  that  are 
to  be  drank  foon,-  than  for  beers  made  for  continuance. 

Pond  water,  when  pure,  is  very  good  for  brewing,  but  where 
cattle  difturb  it,  and  where  there  are  ffh  it  is  never  clear.  In 
this  cafe  it  neither  makes  a  pleafant  drink,  nor  takes  out  the 
due  ftrength  of  the  malt.  When  pond  water  is  in  its  perfec¬ 
tion  it  is  of  a  middle  nature  between  rain  and  river  water  :  but 
in  places  where  it  is  made  foul  by  the  before-mentioned  acci¬ 
dents,  it  is  worfe  than  any. 


CHAP.  VI. 

Of  brewing  in  general, 

H  E  malt  is  frfl  to  be  ground,  and  let  this  be  done  rtw- 
derately.  ^  It  fliould  be  only  cracked,  and  fhattered  in 
the  mill.  This  is  fufficient,  for  the  water  will  thoroucrhly  take 
out  its  virtue  ;  and  if  it  be  broke  more  it  will  not  Sifwer  fo 
well  in  the  brewing.  IVlany  delire  their  malt  to  be  ground  very 
fine,  thinking  it  by  that  means  anfwers  better  in  giving  out  its- 
ftrength  ;  but  in  this  cafe  it  mixes  with  the  water  Inftead  of 

impregnating  it  with  its  virtues  :  the  wort  runs  thick,  and  the 
brewing  goes  on  coarfeJy. 

.  farmer  have ‘his  malt  ground  ten  days  before  brew- 

i*  r  ^  cflential  to  the  brown  malts,  becaufe  it  take$ 

oft  the  fiery  tafte  they  got  in  their  high  drying  ;  but  it  is  of 
great  ufe  to  all.  The  ground  malt  muft  be  kept  in  a  dry  place, 
and  It  always  mellows  in  lying.  The  paler  the  malt  'the  lefs 
time  It  neec^^s  lye  after  grinding.  In  the  London  way  of  bufinefs 
I  IS  no  ea  y  to  give  malt  this  advantage,  becaufe  they  brew 
fo  frequently  and  in  fuch  quantities  :  therefore  the  family  brew- 
cr  has  an  advantage.  About  eight  days  fhould  be  allowed  to 
t  pale  ma  ts,  and  from  ten  to  twelve  or  fourteen  to  the  brown, 
e  ma  ground  and  kept  is  ready  for  ufe,  and  we  ftiall 

of  '*'5°  him  a  general  idea 

'^here  there  are  perhaps  the  moft 
imaerftanding  brewers  in  the  world.  ^ 

Pourkinas  of  beer  are  brewed  in  London,  ftout,  common 
utt-beer,  ale,  and  fmall  beer.  Stout  is  the  ftrongeft  beer, 

tew  wholefale  debar.  To 

to  Lt  f’  ,  the  firft  marftr  is  made 

to  heat  foon,  by  pouxmg  m  a  couple  of  bufhels  of  bulky  malt, 

,  ju^ 
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juft  to  rpreid  over  its  top.  The  ^degree  of  heat  to  be  given 
this  is  the  utifioft  that  the  Hand  can  endure,  but  it  muft  not  ” 
boil. 

When  it  is  in  this  condition  the  fire  muft  be  damped,  and 
the  beft  way  is  by  throwing  on  a  good  quantity  of  frefii  coals. 
Then  cold  water  is  to  be  let  in  till  the  whole  is  juft  blood  warm. 
The  malt  is  theii  to  be  worked  in  v/ith  oars,  half  an  hour, 
and  this  is  called  the  ftifF  mafti.  While  this  is  beating  up  more 
water  is  to  be  boiling  in  the  copper.  This  is  to  be  let  in  :  and 
the  whole  being  maftied  again,  and  well  mixed,  fome  balkets 
of  malt  are  to  be  thrown  over  i",  and  it  ftanda  an  hour.  At 
the  end  of  this  time  it  is  to  be  let  out  into  the  under  back  ;  and 
is  then  boil’d  an  hour  and  half.  This,  with  the  due  quantity 
of  hops,  is  the  ftout.’ 

The  common  brown  ale-,  or  as  they  call  It  ftarting  beer,  is 
made  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  ftoht but  a  larger  quantity 
is  brewed  from  the  fame  portion  of  malt.  After  the  ftiiF  and 
fecond  mafh  they  cap  the  whole  with  frefh  malt  and  boil  it 
an  hour  5  and  after  this  fmail  beer  is  made  of  it.  The  diffe* 
rence  between  brown  beer  and  brown  ale  is  only  that  lefs  beer 
is  made,  and  it  is  boiled  longer  aftd  has  more  hops,  propor^ 
tioncd  to  the  time  It  is  intended  to  be  kept.  The  pale  beers 
are  brewed  in  the  fame  manner,  only  pump  water  is  ufed, 
and  it  is  m^ade  hotter  at  firft,  and  lowered  to  be  almoft  cold 
afterwards. 

The  final]  beer  in  London  is  made  thus.  They  heat  the  firft 
water  with  fome  bully  malt  over  it,  and  when  it  is  of  a  due 
heat  they  let  in  fome  cold,  and  run  it  into  a  tun  milk-warm.* 
The  malt  is  maftied  in  this  ;  and  then  the  fecond  quantity  of 
water  is  let  in,  v/hich  is  fcalding  hot.  It  is  to  ftand  an  hour, 
and  then  be  run  off  into  the  under  back.  This  makes  one 
copper  of  the  firft  wort  without  putting  any  frelh  malt  in.  The 
next  liquor  is  to  be  blood-warm,  then  hot,  and  then  laftlyi 
cool. 

This  is  the  great  fecret  of  the  London  brewing.  Their  beef 
has  a  great  advantage  from  the  quantity  that  is  brewed  toge* 
ther  ;  and  there  is  a  great  deal  of  art  in  putfuig  in  the  firft 
water  blood- warm,  and  the  reft  hot ;  for  this  w^m  water  opens 
the  malt  beyond  any  other  practice,  and  makes  it  ready  to  re¬ 
ceive,  and  yield  all  its  ftrength  to  the  hot. 

The  allowance  for  ftout  beer  Is  a  quarter  of  malt  to  on^ 
barrel ;  and  this  is  fold  from  the  tap  at  thirty  fiiflings.  Tho 
proportion  for  the  common  brown  ale  is  a  quarter  of  malt  to 
a  barrel  and  half.  For  entire  final  1  beer  the  allowance  is  a 
quarter  of  malt  to  fix  barrels  :  tho’  fgme  allow  a  quarter  to 

Y  2  five^ 
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five.  allowance  for  pale  and  amber  ale  is  a  quarter  to  a 

barrel  and  a  firkin. 

7"hus  have  we  laid  before  the  country  farmer  the  general 
proportions  and  method  of  working  in  the  London  brewhoufes 
for  their  various  kinds  of  drink  ;  and  from  this  and  the  parti¬ 
culars  of  the  feveral  kinds  premifed  before,  he  will  be  able  to 
comprehend  the  whole  theory,  art  or  myftery  of  the  bufinefs, 
and  may  fafely  and  fuccefsfully  enter  on  the  pradlice, 

CHAP.  VII. 


Of  brewing  for  a  private  family* 

O  fpeak  in  a  ^determinate  manner,  we  mufi  eflablifh  fome 
regular  quantity  intended  to  be  brewed  ;  and  fome  certain 
fize  of  the  veffels.  We  will  fuppofe  the  farmer  has  a  copper, 
which,  when  filled  to  the  top,  holds  a  barrel,  that  is,  fix  and 
thirty  gallons  ^  and  we  will  fay  he  is  to  brew  five  buflrels  of 
malt.  He  has  this  in  the  houfe,  it  has  been  ground  a  proper 
time,  and  there  is  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  put  to  it  the  wa¬ 
ter  proper  for  its  kind.  Let  the  water  be  fet  on  in  the  copper, 
and  when  it  is  pretty  hot  pour  upon  it  half  a  peck  of  malt. 
This  will  keep  in  it  fpirit,  foften  it,  and  purify  it,  and  make 
it  heat  regularly.  When  it  begins  to  boil  ladle  it  out  into  the 
mafh  fat,  and  there  let  it  Hand  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

It  is  olten  the  neceffity  of  the  farmer  to  ufe  but  indifferent 
pond  water  in  brewing.  In  this  cafe  let  him  pour  half  a  peck 
of  bran  upon  it  inftead  of  the  malt,  and  when  it  boils  Ikum 


that  off.  It  will  take  the  worft  foulnefs  of  the  water  with  it ; 
and  is  to  be  given  to  the  hogs.  In  the  other  cafe,  when  the 
water  is  tolerably  pure,  the  malt  is  to  be  ufed,  and  is  not  to  be 
feummed  oft,  but  to  be  ladled  out  with  the  water. 

When  it  has  ftood  about  the  time  mentioned,  the  fteam  will 
be  but  little,  and  the  farmer  may  look  down  into  it  and  fee  his 
face  in  it.  his  is  the  country  rule,  for  he  cannot  fee  it 
while  the  fteam  rifes  thick.  Separate  half  a  bufhel  of  the  malt, 
and  let  the  reft  run  ftowly  and  leifurely  into  the  liquor  when  it 
is  of  this  warmth  ;  let  it  be  well  ftirred  about  as  it  runs  in, 
and  thoroughly  mixed  when  all  is  together. 

It  is  a  common  pradfice  to  beat  and  ftir  up  the  malt  in  this 
ftrft;  mafli  into  a  hafty  pudding,  but  this  is  wrong :  the  wdiole 
brewing  always  fuccceds  better  when  it  is  only  well  mixed  to¬ 
gether  without  fuch  beating.  It  receives  the  hot  water  the 
more  freely,  and  gives  ftrength  to  it  in  a  fine  manner.  When 
the  malt  is  thoroughly  foaked,  the  hot  water  is  to  be  ladled 
on  by  bowds  full,  and  it  is  to  be  fuftered  to  run  out  at  the  tap 
in  a  fmall  ftieam,  not  thicker  than  a  flraw.  In  this  manner, 
^  the 
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the  liquor  will  run  ofF  clear,  and  will  yet  have  the  full  ftrength 
and  true  flavour  of  the  malt,  according  to  its  kind ;  and  will 
much  fooner  be  fine  than  in  the  common  way. 

This  is  the  method  when  the  farmer  Is  for  brewing  good 
ale,  and  will  make  his  fmall  beer  feparately,  or  lefs  regards 
it :  but  when  he  minds  the  fmall  as  much  as  the  ftrong,  the 
fecond  copper  of  water  muft  be  poured  on  quick,  and  fufFered 
to  run  off  in  a  large  ftream.  This  will  make  a  good  bodied 
and  well  tailed  llrong  beer,  and  yet  there  will  remain  in  the 
malt  virtue  enough  for  the  fmall. 

When  the  firll  llirring  of  the  malt  is  done,  let  the  half 
bulhel  that  was  faved  out  be  carefully  fpread  over  it ;  and  then 
let  fome  facks,  or  other  covering,  be  laid  upon  the  tub  to  keep 
in  the  fleam.  The  whole  is  to  Hand  in  this  way  about  two 
hours  and  a  half,  and  in  that  time  the  fecond  copper  of  water 
is  to  be  made  boiling  hot.  This  is  to  be  poured  on  either 
briikly  or  flowly,  according  to  the  defign  of  ^more  or  lefs  fmall 
beer ;  and  when  it  is  In,  let  as  much  run  off  from  the  tap  as 
will  very  near  fill  the  copper.  Put  half  a  pound  of  fine  fweet 
hops  in  a  canvas  bag,  and  throwing  them  into  the  copper  boil 
them  half  an  hour  ;  then  take  them  out ;  and  fome  frefh  ones 
are  then  to  be  put  in  and  to  boil  half  an  hour.  The  quantity 
of  hops  muff  be  greater  for  beer,  and  -lefs  for  ale. 

If  the  beer  be  intended  for  keeping,  half  a  pound  of  frefh 
hops  fhould  be  put  in  every  half  hour,  and  the  whole  boiled 
brifkly  for  an  hour  and  an  half.  While  this  firfl  copper  cf 
wort  is  boiling,  fome  fcalding  hot  water  mull  be  poured  in 
upon  the  malt,  bowl  by  bowl ;  and  thus  fo  much  is  to  be  got 
in  and  fuffered  to  run  off  again,  that  there  may  be  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  another  copper  ready  for  boiling,  by  that  time  the  firfl 
-quantity  is  boiled  off. 

When  this  is  drawn  off  the  fecond  running  muff  be  put  in 
and  boiled  an  hour,  with  nearly  the  fame  quantity  of  hops  as 
at  fir  ft ;  and  while  this  is  doing,  preparation  may  be  making 
for  fmall  beer,  by  pouring  on  fuch  a  quantity  of  water  as  the 
farmer  chufes  cold  upon  the  grains  all  at  once,  or  at  twice. 
This  muff  be  boiled  in  the  copper  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
ale  wort,  and  muff  have  the  hops  that  w^ere  boiled  before. 
Each  copper  of  the  fmall  beer  fhould  be  allowed  an  hour  in 
boiling.  In  this  manner  five  bufhels  of  malt  wdli  make  the 
farmer  a  hogfhead  of  ale,  and  the  fame  quantity  of  fmall  beer  ; 
or  if  he  chufes  otherwife,  his  ale  will  be  much  the  flroj^ger  and 
better.  Each  copper  of  wort  muff  be  flralned  off  through  a 
fieve,  and  cooled  in  four  or  five  tubs.  If  he  chufes  to  make 
It  flronger,  and  for  keeping,  he  muff  boil  off  only  the  one  firfl 

y  3  copper 
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t  ■  '  ' 

copper  for  ale,  and  the  reft  all  for  fmall  beer;  which  in  that 
cafe  will  be  of  a!'  very  good  flrength. 

He  will  fee  that  in  this  method,  although  very  difFerent  from 
the  London  brewer’s  pra£ftcc,  yet  all  that  is' valuable  in  thaf 
art  is  preferved.'  He  jnay  imitate  their  me]:hod|,  by  putting  in 
more  malt  after  the  fecohd  mafhiirg;  and  thus  running  olT, 
according  to  his  pleafure,  a  larger  quantity  of  ftrong  or  of 
fmall  beer  :  but  this  is  getting  Into  a  confufed  and  perplexed 
pradtice.  The  other  is  plain,  familiar  and  eafy  :  and  we  may 
affirm  upon  repeated  experience,  that  'whpfo'ever  follows  it, 
will  ,brew  to  his  fatisfadtion. 

CHAP.  yill. 

.  •  f 

Of  the  advantages  oj  brewing  at  heme. 

HAT  we  have  propofed  to  the  farmer  we  recommend 
to  every  middling  family.  The  difficulty  is  nothing  ;  the 
time  required  is  only  a  few  days  in  a  year,  and  the  inconveni¬ 
ence  not  much  :  the  advantages  are  very  many.  The  faving  iit 
money  is  near  half  in  half ;  and  the  houfekeeper  is  fure  that 
nothing  but  wholefome  ingredients  have  gone  into  the  liquor, 
which  he  never  can  pretend  to  know, if  he  buys  i’t  of  a  breweri, 

Moft  people  have  been  defirous  of  brewing  at  home,  but 
they  have  been  deterred  by  their  thinking  there  was  fome  myf- 
tcry  and  fecret  in  doing  it  well ;  and  that  there  required  a  great 
deal  of  room,  and  a  great  many  large  veftels,  for  the  brev/ing 
a  moderate  quantity  of  drink.  We  have  ftiewn  this  to  be 
an  error  in  both  refpedls.  The  fecret  is  in  a  manner  no¬ 
thing,  a  few  plain  words  have  defcrlbed  it ;  and  in  the  method 
which 
mon  V 
beads. 

Let  cleanlinefs  be  obferved  in  every  thing  relating  to  a 
brewery.  Many  who  brew  at  home,  find  their  beer  contra61: 
ill  taffies,  and  grow  bad  after  a  little  time;  they  little  fuppofe 
how  much  this  may  be  owing  to  the  carelefihefs  of  keeping 
the  brewing  veftels.  In  families  where  the  brewing  comes  fel- 
dom,  the  utenfils  are  laid  by  carelefsly  ;  and  they  grow  mouldy 
pr  mufty^  When  moqldinefs  is  feen,  there  is  a  natural  caution 
for  the  cleaning  it  away';  but  there  will  be  muftinefs  when  there 
is  no  mark  to  the  eye,  *•  * 

^  Whoever  intends  to  brew  at  home,  muft  look  carefully 
himfelf  into  this  article.  Let  a  coppep  of  water,  or  two  if 
needful,  be  boiled  fe\qral  days  beiore  the  brewing:  let  the 
fmaller  utenfils  be  boiled  in  it ;  and  the  larger  be  well  fcalded  with 
it.  Let  them  all  be  thoroughly  cleaned  after  the  fcalding,  aiid 


we  have  laid  down,  a  moderate  copper,  and  a  few  com- 
'eftels  anfwer  the  purpofe  of  brev/ing  a  couple  of  hogft 
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then  fcalded  again:  after  this  let  them  be  expofed  to  the  fun 
and  air,  fo  as  to  bleach  and  perfectly  fweeten,  but  not  fo  as 
to  crack  them  ;  and  after  this  let  them  be  fet  by  for  ufe.  If 
every  thing  be  thus  conducted,  the  malt  fuited  to  the  intended 
kind  of  liquor,  the  water  to  the  malt,  and  the  quantity  duly 
proportioned  :  if  the  working  be  carefully  heeded,  and  the  vef- 
fels  clean,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  whole  fucceeding  to 
credit  and  entire  fatisfaeSlion. 

B  O  O  K  XL  P  A  R  T  IL 
Of  C  r  B  E  R  . 

! 

INTRODUCTION. 

WE  have  gone  through  the  natural  and  artificial  pro- 
dudts  of  the  farmer’s  flock,  and  might  here  clofe  that 
part  of  the  undertaking  :  but  as  the  hufbandman  fhould  never 
be  without  an  orchard,  and  we  would  have  him  make  every 
part  of  his  ground  turn  to  account,  we  fhall  advife  him  to  make 
cyder  from  the  produce  of  his  apple  trees. 

Under  this  head  we  have  an  opportunity  of  communicating 
to  the  publick  a  method,  of  raifing  this  Britifh  liquor  to  an 
excellence  which  renders  it  equal  in  value  to  many  wines.  This 
we  receive  from  a  clergyman  ;  a  gentleman  of  knowledge  and 
candour  5  and  we  have  authority  to  affure  the  publick,  that  it 
contains  nothing  but  the  refult  of  experience. 

We  fhall  prefix  an  account  of  the  ufual  way  of  making 
this  liquor.  Thofe  who  chufe  to  pracStife  the  old  method^ 
will  have  full  diredlions ;  and  thofe  who  fhall  attempt  it  upon 
the  rules  preferibed  by  this  correfpondent,  will,  by  having  gone 
through  the  other  account  firfl,  perfedlly  underfland  every 
|;hing  mentioned  in  this. 

To  trace  this  fubjedl  from  the  beginning,  we  muft  inflrudl 
the  farmer  to  plant  his  orchard  rightly. 

CHAP.  IX. 

Of  chiiftng  a  fpot  for  an  orchard, 

AL  L  we  diredl  the  hufbandman  to  pradlife  is,  with  a  view  . 

of  profit  ■  his  orchard  we  do  not  look  upon  as  an  orna¬ 
mental,  but  ufefui  part  of  his  ground :  and  far  from  limiting  it 
to  the  trifling  fervices  of  the  fruit  at  his  table ;  we  intend  it  as 
the  fource  of  conliderable  advantage  in  cyder.  If  the  hufband- 
jnan  finds  an  orchard  upon  his  farm,  tolerably  planted,  and 
in  a  good  flate  of  growth,  he  is  to  make  the  mofl  of  it  as  we 
Oiall  direct ;  if  there  be  none,  let  him  “plant  one  ^  if  he  be 

y  4  fixed 
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fixed  for  a  continuance  :  and  let  the  land  owner  never  omit 
that  article. 

The  firfi:  confideratlon  is  the  choice  of  a  proper  piece  of 
ground.  It  is  a  plantation  that  is  to  continue  a  great  while, 
and  may  be  of  very  great  value,  it  is  therefore  worth  while  to 
be  careful.  ’Tis  moll:  convenient  to  be  near  the  houfe,  for  the 
^advantage  of  gathering  the  fruit,  and  for  its  fafety  from  their 
being  ftolen.  Different  grounds  fuit  different  fruits  ;  and  if 
fuch  a  foil  as  is  fuited  to  the  kind  intended  to  be  railed  be  not 
firfl  chofen,  all  the  expence  and  care  that  fhall  follow  will  breed 
only  difappointment. 

trees  root  deep;  and  accordingly  let  the  hufbandman  ex¬ 
tend  his  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  ground,  farther  than  to 
the  furface.  ^  Of  all  foils  for  an  orchard  intended  for  cyder  ap¬ 
ples,  there  is  none  comparable  to  a  firm,  rich  loam.  As  to 
%vhat  lies  under  it,  let  the  hufbandman  fee  it  be  not  a  cold  tough 
clay,  nor  a  perfectly  barren  gravel.  Any  other  bottom  will  an¬ 
swer.  In  the  cafe  of  a  tough  clay  bottom,  the  roots  wall  al¬ 
ways  be  chilled,  and  the  branches  covered  with  the  mofs  :  in 
cafe  of  the  barren  gravel,  their  barks  will  crack  or  peel,  and 
the  top  branches  will  wither.  The  depth  of  the  good  foil  is  a 
material  article,  for  trees  fprcad  out  multitudes  of  roots  fide- 
ways  near  the  furface  ;  and  the  extreme  parts  of  thefe  will  fill 
all  the  good  foil  be  its  depth  what  it  will  :  it  is  therefore  of 

t  e  utmoft  importance  that  they  be  well  fupplied  with  nourifh- 
iment. 


The  next  article  to  the  foil  is  the  fituation.  An  orchard 
JhouM  neither  lie  on  a  flat,  nor  upon  the  fteep  edge  of  a  hiH  ': 

.  ^  roots  will  be  chilled  by  too  much  wet,  and 

It  will  wantfim  and  air :  and  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  defcent 
Sroat,  little  wet  will  Me  for  the  furnifhing  the  roots,  and 
the  belt  part  of  the  foil  will  be  walked  away.  The  proper 
pi^e  of  ground  is  one  that  has  a  gentle  rifing ;  here  the  fun 
and  air  have  free  pafllige  among  the  trees,  and  enough  wet  will 
.le  for  the  benefit  of  the  growth,  but  not  enough  to  do  hurt. 

it  the  farmer  can  find  near  his  houfe  a  piece  of  ground  that 
has  a  gentle  afcent,  where  the  foil  is  a  rich,  deep  loam,  and 
the  bottom  neither  is  a  cold  clay  nor  a  bare  gravel,  he  is  han- 
^  m  a  piece  for  the  plantation.  There  are  advantages  of 
Ihelter,  and  openings  to  the  milder  air,  which  that  piece  of 
pound  isaiways  to  be  valued  that  has ;  and  as  this  may  always 
e  j,iven  y  a  proper  plantation,  let  him  be  fare,  that  if  nature 
has  not  given  it,  his  care  and  induftry  do.  The  north  and 
-.oith  eai,  winds  are  thofe  which  will  be  moll  mifchievous  in 
t.ie  Jpring,  and  very  frequently  a  north  weft  in  a  more  advanced 


growth 
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growth  does  great  damage  ;  therefore  let  him  plant  in  fuch  a 
manner  that  the  trees  be  perfeftly  defended  from  thefe  quarters, 
the  north,  the  eaft,  and  the  weft ;  let  it  be  open  to  the  fouth 
to  let  in  the  fun  :  and  when  all  that  is  hurtful  is  blocked  out, 
and  all  advantageous  admitted,  the  growth  will  fully  profper. 

The  trees  planted  to  defend  the  orchard  will  grow  up,  with 
the  others,  only  let  the  farmer  be  careful  not  to  run  into  one 
difadvantage  by  avoiding  another :  his  orchard  is  to  be  defended, 
but  it  is  not  to  be  blocked  up.  While  the  winds  are  kept  olF, 
there  muft  be  a  clear  and  free  paflage  for  air  :  this  is  to  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  planting  the  trees  intended  for  flielter  at  proper  dif- 
tances,  and  trimming  them  as  they  grow ;  leaving  on  branches 
enough  to  break  the  hurtful  winds,  yet  not  fo  many  as  to  choak 
the  palTage  of  the  air.  The  fruit  trees  themfelves  muft  be 
planted  alfo  with  a  careful  regard  to  this  advantage. 

CHAP.  X. 

Of  difpofng  the  orchard, 

WE  now  enter  on  a  point  lefs  underftood  and  worfe  pradlifed 
than  any  thing  in  the  hufbandman’s  profeflion  ;  but  wc 
fhall  endeavour  to  lay  down  fuch  rules  as  will  lead  him  into  a 
better  tradl.  A  free  paflage  of  air  is  of  the  utmoft  conlequence  ; 
it  muft  have  liberty  to  go  brilkly  between  tree  and  tree,  and  to 
frarry  up  all  damp  vapours  with  it,  elfe  they  will  deftroy  the 
hope  of  the  planter.  Let  him  firft  take  care  of  this  in  planting 
for  defence.  If  there  be  rifmg  grounds  towards  the  north  eaft 
and  weft,  they  will  defend  the  orchards  without  other  help  ; 
and  when  they  are  wanting,  let  him  plant  trees  for  this  purpofe 
far  enough  from  the  fruit  trees,  that  they  be  not  choaked  up  by 
them. 

The  fame  caution  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  fruit  trees  do 
not  choak  one  another.  Moft  orchards  are  planted  too  clofe. 
The  defire  of  having  a  great  deal  of  fruit  upon  a  little  ground 
is  the  caufe  of  this,  but  the  method  they  take  defeats  the  pur¬ 
pofe.  They  do  not  conflder  when  a  tree  is  planted  to  what 
an  extent  its  branches  will  fpread,  or  how  far  its  roots  will 
run.  Let  our  hufbandman  take  care  of  this  ;  let  him  give  com- 
pafs  for  the  roots  that  the  trees  do  not  ftarve  one  another,  and 
free  air  room  for  the  boughs,  that  there  may  be  clear  fpace 
enough  between  thofe  of  the  feveral  trees  at  their  utmoft  growth 
for  a  paflage  of  the  funfhine  and  winds. 

We  have,  on  other  occaflons,  fpoken  of  the  great  folly  of 
clofe  planting,  but  in  thefe  trees  it  is  worft  of  all  ;  they  fpread 
farther,  and  they  are  to  ftand  longer  than  others,  fo  that  ’tis 
an  error  not  to  be  remedied,  Of  ^he  orchards  in  general  in 

jnoft 
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•jTJoft  paxt$  of  the  kingdom,  if  the  trees  were  but  half  as  ma¬ 
ny,  the  fruit  would  be  a  great  deal  more.  The  natural  vapours 
of  the  earth  being  pent  up  o^^cafion  blights  :  but  that  is  not  all ; 
the  perfpiration  of  the  trees  rs  very  great,  and  that  joined  with 
the  vapours  from  the  earth,  will  at  the  fame  time  hurt  the  growth, 
and  give  an  ill  tafte  to  the  fruit :  the  fun  is  a  very  effential  thing 
for  the  raifing  a  cyder  apple  to  its  right  flavour,  and  that  is  not 
to  be  had  where  the  whole  is  kept  in  fhelter  by  the  covering 
of  the  boughs. 

The  hufbandman  who  has  an  old  orchard  fhould  thin  it  by 
cutting  away  a  great  deal  of  the  heads  of  his  trees,  but  in  the 
planting  a  new  one,  another  fort  of  caution  jQiould  be  ufed, 
for  it  is  better  to  prevent  than  remedy.  In  the  common  way 
of  planting  all  the  ground  is  loft  for  other  piirpofes  ;  whereas, 
if  the  trees  be  fet  at  great  diftances,  it  may  be  tilled,  and  wUl 
produce  crops ;  and  thefe,  far  from  impoveriftiing  the  trees, 
will,  by  the  culture  of  the  ground,  caufe  them  to  grow  quicker, 
to  flourifh  more  and  to  laft  longer.  We  have  explained  the 
yaft  advantage  of  tilling  the  ground  while  a  crop  is  upon  it, 
'  This  is  a  benefit  trees  will  (hare  in  common  with  other  growths  ; 
and  what  we  are  now  propoftng  is  in  all  refpedls  the  railing 
them  by  the  horfehoeing  hulbandry.  The  flight  rooting  crops 
of  corn  fown  in  the  ground  between  them  do  them  very  little 
harm,  and  the  breaking  and  dividing  the  land  by  tillage  for 
thefe  crops  enriches  them  prodigioufly  ;  fo  that  the  advantage  is 
many  times  greater  than  the  damage. 

This  then  is  the  plan  upon  which  we  advife  the  farmer  to 
begin  his  plantation.  He  has  chofen  a  piece  of  ground,  it  is 
defended  properly,  and  yet  open  to  the  beft  influences  of  the 
air.  All  this  ferves  for  the  advantage  of  the  corn  as  well  as 
the  trees.  Let  him  confider  the  piece  therefore  as  a  quantity 
of  arable  land  as  well  as  an  orchard.  He  muft  fow  upon  it 
none  but  the  (hallow  rooting  crops,  as  corn,  the  pulfes,  and 
the  like  :  for  the  others  W9ni4  interfere  with  the  main  defign. 
His  ground  being  chofen,  Ifet  him  make  a  plan  of  it  upon  pa¬ 
per,  and  mark  the  places  of  his  trees.  Let  him  difpofe  thent 
|n  regular  ro'W’s  ;  and  let  thefe  rov/s  be  thirty  yards  afunder  j 
and  the  trees  twenty  yards  from  one  another  in  the  rows. 

Such  a  plantation  will  have  all  the  advantages  an  orchard  cai> 
enjoy.  It  will  bear  as  much  fruit  as  it  will  be  poflible  by  any 
art  to  obtain  from  an  equal  quantity  of  ground  ;  and  the  farmer 
will  have  the  benefit  of  it  as  fo  much  land  like  the  reft.  lu 
the  firft  year  every  foot  of  it  will  bear  as  well  as  any  othep 
ground  ;  and  when  the  trees  are  fully  grown,  he  will  only  lofe 
the  advantage  of  a  (mail  fpot  round  each,  which  it  will  be  pru- 
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dentin  him  not  to  fow:  the  ground  will  _alj[  .bear,  except  juft 
under  the  lhadow  of  the  boughs. 

C  .H  A  P.  XI, 

Of  making  the  plantation* 

WE  will  fuppofe  it  fpripg,  and  the  ground  he  fixes  upon  to 
be  In  pafture  :  let  him  not  count  fo  much  upon  the  profit 
of  the  fumrner’s  grafs,  as  to  defen  the  work  till  it  is  got  in  or 
eaten  off ;  this  is  a  fmall  advantage  in  proportion  to  what  he 
is  about. '  Early  in  the  fpring  let  him  plow  it  up,  turning  the 
turf  in  that  it  may  rot.  Three  tinges  in  the  fummer,  let  it  be 
plowed  over  again,  to  break  and  divide  the  foil,  to  tear  the  turf 
to  pieces,  and  to  prevent  the  growth  of  weeds. 

The  laft  of  theie  plowings  fhould  be  toward  the  end  of  Sep¬ 
tember  ;  and  this  fhould  be  very  deep,  that  the. ground  may  be 
prepared  for  the  reception  of  the  trees. 

There  are  two  feafons  for  planting  the  trees,  and  the  farmer 
fhould  be  guided  by  the  W'eather  and  the  nature  of  the  ground.  If 
the  foil  be  dry,  and  the  autumn  favourable,  any  time  in  Oc¬ 
tober  the  trees  may  be  put  into  the  ground  :  but  if  the  weather 
be  extremely  rainy,  and  efpecially  if  the  foil  be  inclined  to  wet, 
the  heft  time  is  the  fecond  week  in  March. 

As  to  the  choice  of  the  trees,  the  great  article  regards  their 
age :  for  in  this  many  have  run  into  a  very  mifchlevous  error, 
by  the  planting  them  too  large.  An  apple  tree  may  be  removed 
when  of  a  confiderable  growth,  and  it  will  bear  very  well  after 
it ;  but  it  will  neither  bear  fo  well,  nor  continue  fo  long,  as 
when  planted  young.  The  heft  age  of  a  grafted  apple  tree  is  at 
three  years  from  the  grafting ;  and  for  this  ufe  they  fhould  al¬ 
ways  be  chofen  upon  a  crab  flock. 

Let  our  farmer  by  no  means  take  them  from  a  better  foil  than 
his  own  :  if  he  can  have  his  choice,  let  them  be  fuch  as  have 
flood  on  a  ground  like  his,  but  not  fo  rich.  Let  a  flake  be  fet 
up  at  every  place  where  a  tree  js.  to  be  planted,  and  a  large  hole 
opened  ;  let  the  earth  be  well  broken,  and  laid  ready  to  put  in 
when  the  tree  is  fet.  A  great  deal  of  hurt  is  done  by  the  holes 
not  being”  made  large  enough  :  when  that  is  large,  and  the 
ground  is  well’ brokcp,  and  fpread  regularly,  and  fettled  by  a 
gentle  watering,  the  tree  roots  itfelf  at  once,  and  grows  without 
any  vifible  check  from  the  moving. 

It  is  befl  to  buy  the  trees  from  a  nurfery  at  a  fmall  diflance, 
that  they  may  not  fufFer  by  being  kept  long  out  of  the  ground  : 
the  more  expedition  is  ufed  in  planting  theiri  the  better ;  for  they 
get  harm  by  the  air  coming  to  their  roots.  When  the  trees  are 
brought  into  the  ground,  one  is  to  be  laid  by  the  fide  of  each 
^  . -  ■'  hole: 
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hole  j  and  both  the  roots  and  the  heads  are  to  be  pruned  before 
they  are  put  in  :  the  beft  way  is  to  prune  the  roots  as  the  tree 
lies,  and  the  head  as  foon  as  it  is  planted  ;  the  treading  about 
the  roots  in  doing  this  afterwards,  and  the  gentle  fhaking  it  gets 
in  the  handling,  help  to  faften  and  fettle  the  roots,  and  the  wa¬ 
tering  coming  on  upon  that  compleats  it  effedually.  In  the 
pruning  the  roots  the  hrfl  care  is  to  look  if  any  be  bruifed  ;  fuch 
are  to  be  cutoff  a  little  above  the  bruifed  part :  then  let  the  man¬ 
ner  of  growing  of  thofe  v/hich  are  left  be  examined  :  if  they  crofs 
one  another,  one  of  the  two  muft  be  cut  off  juft  above  the  place. 
When  the  larger  roots  are  thus  regulated,  the  fibres  muft  be 
pruned.  Thefe  muft  have  their  ends  cut  off;  and  it  ftiould  be 
done  juft  before  the  putting  them  in  the  ground. 

All  being  ready,  let  fome  of  the  fine  broken  mould  be  fcat- 
tered  in  the  bottom  of  the  hole,  and  the  tree  fet  on  it  perfedtly 
upright,  and  not  too  deep  :  then  let  the  reft  of  the  mould  be 
thrown  in  a  little  at  a  time,  and  the  whole  laid  level  and  fmooth 
•at  the  furface. 

The  head  is  the  next  care.  In  old  time  gardeners  were  afraid 
of  taking  off  the  fmalleft  ilioot  from  a  new  planted  tree  :  at 
prefent  the  fafhion  is  oppofite ;  the  gardener  with  his  knife  is  as 
terrible  as  the  furgeon  with  his  inftruments ;  and  he  thinks 
the  more  he  cuts  away  the  more  he  fhews  a  mafterly  hand  :  both 
extreams  are  wrong;.  Indeed  what  extream  is  not !  The  tree 
will  not  be  able  to  fupport  fo  large  a  head  at  firft,  as  it  did  v/hile 
in  the  native  ground ;  but  if  fome  be  not  left  on,  it  cannot 
thrive.  He  is  to  take  off  a  part,  and  to  manage  his  knife  in  fuch 
a  manner,  that  what  is  left  on  may  form  a  well  fhaped  head. 

When  the  tree  is  planted  upright,  and  reduced  to  a  proper 
lhape  in  the  head,  it  is  to  be  fecured  from  damage  by  flaking. 
To  this  purpofe  a  ftrong  flake  having  been  driven  down  near  each 
tree,  the  ftem  is  to  be  tied  to  it  with  a  hayband.  The  hufband- 
jnan  is  to  till  the  ground  between  the  trees.  They  will  grow 
without  his  care  if  the  feafons  favour  them  ;  if  not  it  will  be 
proper  for  him  to  water  them  at  times,  both  the  firft  and  the 
fecond  year. 

Let  tiiere  be  a  good  parcel  of  turf  pared  pretty  thick  from  a 
common,  and  laid  down  by  the  foot  of  every  tree.  The  turf 
part  downwards.  "1  his  needs  not  fet  afide  the  ufe  of  watering, 
for  it  will  make  it  anfwer  much  better,  becaufe  the  mcifture 
will  be  detained  as  long  as  it  ought ;  and  this  turf  may  be  after¬ 
wards  dug  in  as  a  manure,  fl  his  kind  of  plantation  we  fhall 

explain  in  a  folio  plate,  at  the  clofe  of  cur  diredtions  concerning 
cyder.  •  ' 
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CHAP.  XII. 


The  general  or  common  method  of  making  cyder. 


apples  intended  for  cyder  muft  be  picked  clean,  heaped, 
^  and  their  juice  fqueezed  out.  The  picking  them  is  an  eafy 
as  well  as  a  needful  article  ;  no  filth  or  foulnefs  of  any  kind 
muft  be  mixed  with  them  ;  and  if  there  be  any  decayed  ones 
they  muft  be  thrown  away.  The  picked  apples  are  to  be  put 
into  the  mill,  where  they  are  maftied  and  ground  to  pieces  :  this 
is  the  proper  method  for  large  quantities ;  but  any  bruifing  and 
fqueezing  them  thoroughly  will  do.  The  juice  fqueezed  out.  Is 
to  be  caucrht  in  veftels,  and  as  fome  foulnefs  wdll  have  come 
among  it,  it  muft  be  ftrained.  A  hair  fieve  anfwers  for  this 
purpofe,  or  a  canvas  bag,  or  any  other  contrivance  that  will  let 
the  juice  run  through;  and  keep  back  the  grofs  particles. 

The  juice  ftrained  from  impurities  is  to  be  put  into  a  veflel, 
which  muft  not  be  quite  full.  It  is  to  be  covered  loofely,  and 
fet  quietly  by  for  three  days.  Then  it  is  to  be  covered  up  as 
clofely  as  may  be  with  clay  ;  and  the  bufinefs  is  to  watch  for  its 
grov/ing  fine.  This  is  to  be  known  by  trying  from  time  to 
time.  A  fmall  quantity  is  to  be  drawn  out  once  in  a  day  or 
two,  and  examined  :  when  it  is  fufticiently  clear,  it  is  to  be 
pierced  for  a  more  certain  examination  of  the  whole. 

The  farmer  is  to  confider  his  cyder  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  apples  under  three  kinds,  i.  The  fummer  fruit  cyder ;  2, 
The  gennet  moil  cyder  ;  and  3.  The  redftreak  cyder.  Thefe 
have  their  three  feveral  times  at  which  they  may  be  naturally  ex¬ 
pected  to  arrive  at  this  degree  of  finenefs :  the  time  of  the  fum¬ 
mer  fruit  cyder  is  about  a  month  :  the  gennet  moil  cyder  feldom 
comes  to  It  till  toward  the  beginning  of  October ;  and  the  red’- 
ftreak  kind  not  till  January. 

Thefe  are  not  certain  rules,  for  there  can  be  none  fuch.  The 
weather,  the  temperature  of  the  air,  and  the  degree  of  ripenefs 
of  the  fruit,  will  make  great  variations.  The  v, ’inter  fruits  are 
to  be  expedted  to  anfwer  in  the  manner  of  the  redftreak,  and 
when  after  a  month,  or  at  the  iitmoft  fix  weeks  more  than  the 
ufual  time,  they  are  not  grown-  fine,  they  muft  be  racked  off 
in  the  manner  of  wine. 

Many  expedients  have  been  ufed  to  fine  down  cyder  that  does 
not  anfwer,  but  moft  of  them  are  very  improper.  7'here  is 
however  one  eminent  ingredient,  that  is  of  excellent  fervice  to 
this  purpofe,  and  may  be  ufed  with  fafety.  This  is  ifingiafs. 
It  is  a  harmlel's  drug,  and  when  diftblved  is  of  fuch  a  clammy 
quality  that  it  lays  hold  of  all  kinds  of  foulnefs  ;  and  when  the 
fault  is  not  too  great,  wili  leave  the  liquor  fine,  Ifingiafs  is 

brought 
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brought  from  the  northern  parts  of  Europe,  where  it  is  made 
by  boiling  the  finewy  and  fkinny  parts  of  a  fifh,  like  a  fturgeon, 
to  a  jelly  ;  which  is  then  poured  out  upon  a  table  to  dry.  The 
large  lumps  are  very  hard  to  diflblve  ;  but  when  i‘t  is  beaten  out 
into  thin  fhivers^  it  will  melt  without  dilHculty. 

Water  diflblves  it,  but  that  will  impoverifh  the  cyder;  and 
any  thing  that  weakers  a  liquor  of  this  kind,  naturally  renders  it 
cloudy.  The  feeft  way  is  to  diflblve  the  ifmglafs  in  a  good  bodied 
white  wine. 

It  -will  be  fit  for  ufe  as  foon  a's  it  is  thoroughly  melted,  but 
not  before ;  this  is  done  flowly  :  fome  haften  it  by  heat ;  but 
that  is  not  fo  well.  If  the  wine  and  ifmglafs  be  fet  over  a  gentle 
fire,  and'  kept  ftirring,  it  will  in  fome  little  time  melt: ;  but  the 
wine  lofes  a  great  part  of  its  fpirit,  and  often  the  whole  gets  a 
burnt  tafte.  The  better  way  is  to  take  a  proper  time,  and  let  it 
difTolve  in  the  cold.  The  fine  beaten  ifmglafs  is  to  Be  put  into  a 
large  Bottle,  two  thirds  filled  with  wine ;  and  fet  by  in  a  cellar. 
It  is  to  be  fliook  gently  from  time  to  time,  and  by  degrees  it 
will  perfebtly  diflblve,  and  the  whole  will  make  a  fine  jelly. 

When  the  cyder  is  made  fine  by  an  innocent  addition,  or 
when  it  has,  in  the  common  courfe  of  time,  become  fine  of  it- 
felf,  it  is  to  be  drawn  off  at  pleafure  and  bottled,  if  the  farmer 
chufes.  This  is  the  common  rule  for  making  cyder  ;  and,  this 
being  premifed,  we  fhall  give  the  reader  the  new  improvements 
of  the  gentleman  we  have  before  mentioned. 

.1.  In  the  improvement  of  cyder  the  firfl:  rule  to  be  obferved  is, 
that  all  the  apples  be  permitted  to  drop  from  the  tree  ;  that  they  " 
may  have  the  full  benefit  of  the  flock  on  which  they  grew,  and  of 
the  fun  :  for  by  firiking  down  the  fruit  before  it  is  ripe,  the  buds 
are  broke  ofF  with  it,  the  tree  is  injured,  and  the  cyder  that  is 
made  is  harfli,  for  want  of  time  to  meliorate  the  juice. 

2.  Let  the  apples  .(efpecially  in  windy  weather)  be  gathered 
up  once  or  twice  a  week,  and  thrown  together  in  fome  fecure 
place  without  doors ;  for  hoarding  the  fruit  in  a  houfe  is  apt  to 
give  the  juice  a  mufly  tafte ;  it  alfo  prevents  the  cyder  from  quick 
refining.  ' 

3.  Let  your  apple  heap  be  made  on  flanting  open  ground  to¬ 
wards  the  Ibuth,  that  the  failing  rains  may  run  from  it,  and  that 
your  fruit  may  be  expofed  to  the  fun. 

4.  To  erect  a  flight  covering  of  reed  over  the  apple-heap,  fup- 
ported  by  four  tall  flicks,  will  be  very  proper ;  the  fore  and 
higher  part  fronting  the  fouth.  By  the'fhed  fo  contrived  and 
jituated,  your  fruit  may  at  once  have  the  refrefhment  of  the  air, 
be  defended  from  rain,  and  be  vifited  by  the  fun.  But  let  the 
bottom  of  the  apple-heap  be  covered,  or  paved  with  broad  Hones, 

and 
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and  edged  round  with  the  like  fort,  to’  keep  the  fruit  clean  and 
ciofe  together. 

5.  Let  your  apples  lie  in  the  heap  a  longer  or  fhorter  time, 
according  to  the  nature  of  them.  Mediates,  being  of  a  hard 
kind,  and  their  juice  auftere,  require  a  month  in  the  he^ap,  or 
morel  whereas  white-fours,  being  of  a  foffer  fort,  a  fortnight 
or  lefs  for  them  may  be  fufficient.  But  the  time  for  each  mufi 
be  proportioned  to  the  ripenefs  of  the  fruit,  and  to  the  various 
difpofitions  of  the  air  and  weather.  For,  according  to  the  qua¬ 
lity  of  the  fruit,  and  the  temperament  of  the  air,  the  apples  run 
fooner  or  later  to  decay, 

6.  When  your  apples  are  pounded,  let  the  muck  lie  a  day 
before  it  is  fqueezed.  It  will  improve  the  colour  of  your  cyder. 

7.  If  you  make  a  tun  of  cyder  at  one  time,  and  have  a  veflel 
large  enough  to  contain  it  all,  it  is  a  good  way  to  keep  it  to¬ 
gether :  that  it  may  all  become  fine  at  the  fame  time,  and  be  fit 
for  racking. 

8.  When  your  cyder  is  fine,  (which  it  fometimes  happens  to 
be  within  a  day  or  two,  efpecially  upon  a  dry,  northern,  or 
eaflern  wind)  then,  by  a  cock  placed  within  half  afoot  of  the 
bottom  of  the  velTel,  always  allowing  room  for  the  dregs  to 
fettle  in ;  it  muft  be  racked  off  into  hoglbeads.  But  although 
cyder  be  racked  never  fo  fine  at  firft,  it  will  ferment  again  and 
become  foul,  efpecially  in  rainy  and  tempefluous  wather,  and 
upon  fouthern  and  weftern  winds ;  and  then  your  cyder  may 
require  feveral  rackings  before  you  give  over  your  care  about  it : 
for  all  wet  feafons  are  injurious  to  new  cyder,  by  caufing  a  con- 
ftant  fermentation  for  a  month  or  fix  weeks,  and  longer,  if  the 
rough  winds  and  foul  weather  fo  long  continue.  You  muft 
therefore  be  very  obfervant  of  them,  and  watchful  againft:  them, 
by  frequent  racking,  whether  your  cyder  be  fine  or  not ;  in  or¬ 
der  to  prevent  its  over  fermentation. 

9.  Let  this  be  a  ftanding  rule  for  your  firft  racking :  namely, 
to  fet  about  it  when  the  thick,  red  head,  or  cruft,  which  covered 
the  cyder,  begins  to  feparate,  and  white  bubbles  appear-  For 
although  your  cyder  be  foul  at  that  jundlure,  it  is  yet  proper  to 
rack  it :  otherwife  your  cyder  may  become  incurable  :  for  it  will 
then  (efpecially  in  wet  weather)  inftead  of  a  gentle  fermen¬ 
tation,  be  put  upon  the  fret,  and  in  the  South-Ham  phrafe  fing  ; 
the  notes  whereof  maybe  heard  at  a  confidcrable  diftance,  till 
it  becomes  pale,  thin  and  languid  ;  and  hath  fung  itfelf  to  death. 

10-  To  prevent  wafte  in  racking,  and,  at  the  fame  lime,  to 
difpofe  cyder  for  becoming  fine  the  fooner,  recourfe  muft  be  had 
to  ftraining.  Get  flannel  enough  for  five  or  fix  bags,  each  con¬ 
taining  fix  quarts.  Let  thofe  bags  be  inade  of  a  conical  figure., 
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like  a  fugar  loaf.  Let  the  fmall  ends  of  thefe  bags  Jiang  down¬ 
wards,  that  the  cyder,  by  its  weight,  may  the  fooner  be  im- 
prelTed  through  them.  Let  the  upper  and  open  parts  be  edged  or 
bound  round  with  inkle ;  that  they  may  the  better  fupport  the 
weight  of  the  liquor. 

11.  When  your  bags  are  prepared,  get  a  ftrong  hoop,  and 
having  faftened  two  flicks  acrofs  in  it,  tie  up  your  bags  to  them. 
The  center  where  the  two  flicks  meet,  having  a  rope  fixed  to  it, 
and  the  bags  being  made  to  hang  perpendicular  over  a  large  vefTel, 
pour  that  cyder  into  them,  which  remains  at  the  bottom  of  each 
hogfhead  after  racking  ;  and  which  is  too  foul  to  be  mixed  with 
the  refl.  By  this  method  abundance  of  cyder,  and  fit  for  com¬ 
mon  ufe,  may  be  preferred,  which  mufl  otherwife  have  been 
thrown  away  with  the  lees. 

12.  An  empty  hogfhead  mufl  be  kept  for  the  reception  of  the 
{trained  cyder,  into  which  It  mufl  be  poured  from  time  to  time, 
as  foon  as  it  is  flralned.  The  cafk  mufl  be  clofely  bunged,  as 
often  as  the  cyder  is  put  into  it,  left  the  liquor  become  flat  by 
being  too  much  expofed  in  an  open  vefTel.  This  cyder  mufl 
alfo  be  racked,  when  there  is  a  good  quantity  of  it  together, 
and  it  is  become  tolerably  fine. 

13.  To  adapt  your  cyder  to  all  palates,  you  may,  either  at 
your  laft  racking,  or  juft  before  you  bung  and  flop  it  up,  mix  fe- 
veral  forts  together,  and  fo  render  your  cyder  rough  or  mellow, 
to  what  degree  you  think  fit. 

14.  By  thus  mixing  your  cyder,  you  may  give  all  that  you 
intend  for  your  own  table,  the  agreeable  tafte  of  the  white  four. 
The  juice  of  this  pom-royal  being  of  fuch  a  predominant  qua¬ 
lity,  as  to  communicate  its  flavour,  in  a  very  dlftinguifhing 
manner,  to  all  the  cyder  with  which  it  is  in  any  due  degree 
mixed,  providence  feems  to  have  ordained  it  for  this  very  purpofe.' 
I  know,  indeed,  that  in  the  parts  about  Modbury  and  Kingf- 
bridge,  in  Devon,  where  the  white  four-fruit  much  abounds, 
the  people  are  more  tormented  with  the  gout,  than  in  any  other 
part  of  the  county.  '  This  they  attribute  to  the  ufe  of  white-four 
cyder.  But  ought  they  not  rather  to  impute  their  gouty  com¬ 
plaints  to  their  grout  ale  of  feveral  forts,  vnth  which  thofe  parts 
more  abound  than  any  other !  are  not  thefe  liquors  too  foul  to 
have  a  clear  pafIage_through  them ;  and  what  becomes  of  their 
contents  ?  mufl  they  not  of  courfe  rack  and  torment  the  bodies 
that  harbour  them  ? 

■  But,  if  thefe  gentlemen  are  fo  in  love  with  their  grouty 
liquors,  as  not  to  perceive  the  mifchiefs  they  fuffer  from  them  5 
(for,  of  all  fermented  drinks,  thofe  of  the  grout  kind  feem  to  be 
the  worft)  if  they  are  refulved  to  acquit  the  guilty,  let  them  not 

be 
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be  fo  uaFalr,  as  to  condemn  the  Innocent.  Before  they  take  up 
arms  to  lop  ofF  the  heads  of  their  white-four  trees,  and  to  grafF 
them  to  another  kind,  It  is  no  bad  advice  to  them  to  fufpend 
their  intended  hoftilities,  and  to  try  the  difference,  by  racking 
their  white-four  cyder  more,  and  drinking  lefs  of  it  unmixed. 
If  thefe  tender-footed  gentlemen  do  really  find  their  white-four 
cyder  fearching,  after  they  have  well  fubdued  it  by  racking; 
one  hogfliead  of  it  will  ferve  to  improve  two  of  another  fort,  and 
render  all  three  more  fit  for  their  tables  :  for  white-four  cyder 
freely  communicates  its  virtue  to  other  juices. 

15.  Various  are  the  pradlices  of  flopping  their  cyder;  fome 
doing  it  early,  and  others  leaving  it  open  till  Chriftmas,  and 
longer,  if  the  froff  be  not  fevere.  As  I  have  experienced  both 
ways  ;  I  muff  give  my  judgment  in  favour  of  the  latter.  But 
due  rea;ard  ouorht  to  be  had  to  the  nature  of  the  fruit,  and  to  the 
time  of  pounding :  the  cyder  which  is  firff  made,  may,  at 
Chriftmas,  be  twice  as  old  as  the  laft  pounding ;  coming  from 
a  more  early  fruit,  and  therefore  fooner  difeharging  its  windy  ef¬ 
fluvia,  it  ought,  for  that  reafon,  to  be  the  fooner  bunged  up. 

16.  While  your  cyder  continueth  unftopped,  a  flight  and 
loofe  covering  of  board,  which  may  reach  from  hoop  to  hoop, 
ought  to  be  put  over  the  bung-hole,  to  prevent  duft,  and  other 
annoyances,  from  breaking  the  thin  film,  which  invefteth  the. 
furface. 

17.  Efpeclal  care  muft  be  taken  to  fill  the  hogfhead  to  the 
very  top  of  the  bung-hole,  at  the  laft  racking ;  that  if  any  light 
or  flying  lees  remain  In  the  liquor,  they  may  be  removed  at  the 
bung :  for  this  is  frequently  the  cafe  of  mellow  cyder  :  and  if 
thofe  lees  are  permitted  to  remain  in  It,  the  furface,-  by  being 
expofed  to  the  air,  will  become  four.  That  tartnefs  will  by  de¬ 
grees  fender  all  the  cyder  of  the  fame  complexion.  Yea,  the 
taint  may  be  perceived  to  defeend  gradually  :  for  while  the  cy¬ 
der  is  four  at  the  top,  it  is  found  a  few  inches  below  it ;  till  it 
defeends  from  top  to  bottom. 

.  18.  This  is  the  grand  article  in  which  people  are  wont  to  be 
deceived,  and  by  which  they  are  rendered  out  of  humour  with- 
racking  of  cyder,  how  much  foever  they  are  pleafed  with  it, 
when  it  happens  to  anfwer  their  willies.  When  their  cyder 
turns  four,  they  imagine  that  racking  takes  away  the  fpiiit  of  it,, 
and  that  it  muft  then  become  four  of  courfe,  for  want  of  a 
body;  as  they  are  wont  to  fpeak :  whereas,  in  truth,  it  grows 
four  for  want  of  fidfl  how  to  fecure  it  after  the  laft  racking  ;  by' 
removing  the  light  lees  which  fwim  on  the  top,  before  they  ac¬ 
quire  the  lealf  degree  of  acidity.  If  the  hogfhead  is  not  full,  or 
the  bung-hole  is  not  lars'e  enough  to  admit  the  doing  of  this  by 
VoL.  Ill  ^  z  a 
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a  fpoon,  the  cyder  muft  be  racked  again,  though  it  be  as  clear 
as  rock  water :  racking  indeed  is  the  fureft  way;  for  fome  of  the 
Jees  may  efcape  the  fpoon,  and  therefore  there  is  no  certain  de- 
pendance  upon  it, 

19.  Under  the  article  of  racking  I  muil:  obferve,  that  the 
perfon  employed  in  racking  your  cyder,  muft  be  particularly 
careful  to  wafh  and  dry  his  ftraining  bags,  racking  tubs  and 
buckets.  He  muft  be  as  neat  in  his  cellar,  as  a  maid  in  her 
dairy.  For  want  of  this  precaution,  as  the  dairy  abounds  with 
four-milk ;  the  cellar  is  ftocked  with  a  defpicable  fort  of  vi¬ 
negar. 

20.  The  feafon  for  bottling  of  cyder  for  the  fecond  year’s  ufe^ 
(as  that  of  the  white-four,  mediate,  redftreak,  fox-whelp,  and 
others  of  the  ftrongeft  kinds)  is  at  the  end  of  Auguft,  or  begin¬ 
ning  of  September  :  that  the  remaining  heat  of  the  feafon  may 
give  it  juft  brifknefs  enough  to  preferve  it  the  following  winter. 
Cyder  thus  ordered  will  be  a  prudent  referve  againft  the  year  of 
dearth,  and  ftand  good  for  feveral  years  :  longer,  perhaps  than 
the  owner’s  curiofitv  can  prevail  over  his  appetite  to  keep  it. 

21.  Regard  muft  be  had  to  the  difference  of  climates.  My 
warm  fituation  (for  inftance)  in  the  fouthern  part  of  Cornwall, 
near  Falmouth,  doth  oblige  me  to  defer  bottling  of  cyder  till  the 
end  of  Odtober,  or  the  beginning  of  November ;  and  even  then 
to  let  the  bottles  remain  uncorked  feveral  days  :  otherwife  (al¬ 
though  I  do  not  bottle  my  cyder  till  it  be  two  years  old)  my 
mellow  cyder  would  burft  moft  of  the  bottles  ;  and  thus  I  fhould 
be  undone  by  the  cracking  of  my  brittle  ware. 

22.  My  experience  this  way  hath  taught  me  not  to  fill  tlss 
bottles  higher  than  tne  bottom  of  the  neck,  even  with  a  rough 
cyder,  and  lower  ftill  with  the  mellow  fort.  Hereby  room  is 
left  for  the  fubtil  and  volatile  particles  to  play,  and  expand  them- 
felves  without  breaking  the  bottles.  As  for  the  experiment  of 
putting  a  fmall  piece  of  round  cork  into  each  bottle,  for  pre¬ 
vention  of  milchief,  I  never  tried  it.  For  if  the  cork  happens  to 

be  mufty,  or  the  parts  of  it  to  be  feparated  in  the  bottle,  it  will 
prove  an  injury  to  the  liquor. 

23*  That  your  ftock  of  bottled  cyder  may  be  kept  from  leak- 
age,  the  cortcs  muft  be  tied  down  with  ftrong  packthread. 
The  bottles  ought  alfo  to  be  laid  upon  their  fides  :  but  care  muft 
be  taken  to  decant  the  liquor  with  the  fame  depending  fide 
downward  on  which  the  bottles  lay  in  the  cellar,  that  fo  the 
fediment  may  be  left  behind, 

24.  Thus  I  have  finiflied  the  ordering  of  the  fruit ;  to  the 
making,  managing  and  improving  of  the  cyder  to  the  beft  ad¬ 
vantage;  and  to  the  rules  proper  to  be  obfqrved  In  bottling  of  it, 

and 
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and  in  decanting  of  it,  fo  that  it  may  be  prefented  to  your  friends 
at  the  table  in  the  moft  elegant  manner. 

The  management  of  cyder  is  a  fecret^  which  the  curious  are 
fond  of  keeping  to  themfelves.  As  people. have  their  different 
and  peculiar  ways  of  doing  it;  and  as  they  are  ambitious  of  ex¬ 
celling  one  another  in  this  domeftick  liquor ;  fo,  one  would 
think,  there  was  an  envy  mixed  with  their  emulation,  which 
hinders  them  from  communicating  their  feveral  arts.  They 
converfe  freely  enough  upon  the  ordering  and  managing  their 
lands,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  reap  the  molt  advantageous  returns 
from  them.  But,  amidft  their  other  friendly  difcourfes  and 
communications,  they  are  referved  and  wary  upon  the  rubje6l  of 
cyder.  Thofe  who  have  obliged  the  world  with  rules  for  im¬ 
provement  of  lands,  by  the  plantation  of  orchards,  and  from 
thence  have  pafled  on  to  cyder,  have  handled  this  fubjedl  but 
nightly.  Hence  it  is  that  that  bee  of  art,  Mr.  Chambers,  hath 
faid  little  upon  this  article.  Although  he  ranfacked  woods  and 
forefts,  hills  and  mountains,  fea  and  land,  and  the  univerfe  it- 
felf,  for  honey  to  ftock  his  hive  ;  yet  (for  want  of  other  flowers 
to  make  a  colledfion  from)  he  is  obliged  to  take  up  with  a  Angle 
quotation  from  Mr.  Worlidge ;  and  the  reader  is  flill  to  feek  for 
information. 

I  have  for  thefe  reafons  been  the  more  exa£l:  and  particular  in 
laying  down  the  rules,  and  ]n  afligning  the  reafons  of  them : 
infomuch  that  I  think  I  have  rendered  every  thing  clear,  plain, 
and  intelligible.  For  I  have  penned  it  for  the  fervice  of  the 
farmer,  as  well  as  of  the  gentleman;  for  the  ufe  of  the  poor 
rack-holder,  as  well  as  for  his  rich  and  wealthy  lord. 

The  rules  I  have  laid  down  I  have  fully  experienced,  in  a 
courfe  of  many  years  reAdence  in  the  South-Hams.  When 
others  have  found  as  good  fuccefs  in  the  obfervance  of  them  as  I 
have  met  with,  by  rendering  their  cyder  from  Afteen  {hillings  a 
hogfltead,  v/orth  Ave  guineas  ;  yea,  as  valuable  as  an  hogAiead 
of  wine  (each  of  which  I  have  adfually  refufed  for  a  hogfliead 
of  Corniih  cyder)  they  will,  at  leaft  think  themfelves  fo  much 
obliged  to  me,  as  to  fay  that  neither  their  labour,  nor  my  own, 
hath  been  ill  beftowed.  I  have  received  the  thankful  acknow¬ 
ledgments  of  many,  who  have  frankly  declared,  that  their  cyder, 
which  before  ufed  to  be  thin,  poor,  and  hungry,  hath,  by  their 
following  thefe  dire(Slions,  proved  fo  rich,  full  and  good,  that 
their  friends  (efpecialiy  thofe  who  have  been  bred  in  the  maritime 
way)  have,  during  the  fummer  feafon,  called  for  it  at  table, 
and  preferred  it  to  the  heft  of  Port- wine  :  and  they  reckon  it  a 
valuable  article  in  houfekeeping. 

But  I  mull  be  fq  Ancere  with  my  reader,  as  to  acquaint  him, 

Z  2  that 
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that  thofe  who  have  followed  my  rules  but  in  part,  and  who 
have  been  diverted  by  a  multiplicity  of  bufmefs,  company,  re¬ 
creation,  or  pleafure,  from  giving  a  due  attendance  to  their  cy¬ 
der,  they  have  found  themfelves  much  deceived  in  their  expec¬ 
tations,  when  it  was  too  late  to  amend  their  fault. 

End  of  the  Eleventh  Book. 
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21.  Of  damages  by  late  frofts, 

22.  Of  damages  from  weaknefs 
and  ft  awing, 

23.  Of  the  nature  of  mildew, 
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34  ^ 

29.  Of  the  prevention  of  fmut^ 
tinefs  by  a  due  care  of  the 
land. 

30.  Of  the  prevention  of  fmut 
by  a  prudent  method  in 
fowing, 

31.  Of  preparing  the  feed  a- 
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32.  Of  the  cleaning  of  fmutty 
corn. 


The  INTRODUCTION. 

AS  it  has  been  our  cuftom  in  this  work,  not  only  to  inform 
the  hufbandman  of  things  neceflary  for  him  to  know  :  but 
to  explain  them  as  minutely  and  exadtly  as  we  are  able,  that  by 
being  familiar  to  his  underftanding,  they  might  be  imprinted  in 
the  more  lading  manner  on  his  memory  :  v/e  fhall  endeavour  to 
profecute  the  fame  method  here,  though  in  this  cafe  more  dif- 
iicult  than  any  other.  There  is  the  more  reafon  for  attempting 
it,  becaufe  fuch  a  knowledge  is  in  no  article  fo  necediiry.  The  ac¬ 
cidents  we  are  about  to  treat  of  are  of  the  mod  important  kind  ; 
and  if  the  caufes  of  them  be  not  properly  underdood,  they  ne¬ 
ver  can  be  prevented.  For  this  reafon,  we  fhall  in  the  fird 
chapters  of  this  book  examine  into,  and  explain  to  the  hufband¬ 
man  the  nature  of  fuch  incidents  in  the  air  and  elements  which, 
are  the  occafions  of  many  of  the  accidents  ;  that  by  underdand- 
ing  in  what  manner  the  hurt  is  done,  he  may  know  what  are 
the  means  in  his  power,  to  prevent  or  guard  againd  it. 

Under  this  divifion  we  fliall  alfo  confider  rain,  hail,  fnow, 
and  the  red  ;  and  indruct  our  huflaandman  how  far  he  may  fore  • 
fee  them,  and  confequently  guard  his  dock  and  his  crops  againd 
the  danger.  After  we  have  enquired  into  the  caufes,  we  fhall 
trace  tbe  ededfs,  and  thus  endeavour  to  lay  down  in  a  few  plain 
words  a  fydem  of  rural  philofophy ;  which  if  not  enough  to  fa- 
tisfy  the  utmod  curiodty  of  idle  enquirers,  fhall  yet  oder  every 
adidance  that  has  been  difcovered  to  ferve  thepradlical  farmer* 

CHAP.  1. 


Of  heat  confider  ed  in  if  elf,,  and  its  effedis  on  the  frock  and  crop. 


HOUGH  heat  be  the  principle  of  life  in  the  univerfe, 
^  it  may  be^  attended  v/ith  fatal  confequences  :  the  degree 
determines  the  utility  ;  that  which  when  moderate  is  the  fup- 
port  and  prefervation  of  all  things,  when  exceffivc  is  their  dc~ 
drudfion. 

W e  are  not  here  to  enter  into  the  effeds  of  heat  in  the  con- 
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dition  of  a£lual  fire,  which  difTolves,  difiipates,  or  dellroys  all 
known  fubftances ;  but  that  degree  of  it  only,  which  may  b& 
in  the  air.  The  farmer  will  not  bring  metals  to  the  furnace, 
nor  expofe  gold  or  diamonds  to  the  power  of  gteat  burning- 
glafies,  which  in  their  full  force  fcatter  the  oi^e,  and  fplit  the 
other  to  fliivers  :  thefe  are  the  amufements  of  philofophy  ;  we 
are  concerned  only  with  its  ufe.  We  iliall  confine  ourfelves  tq 
the  nature  and  effedfs  of  that  degree  of  heat  which  is  at  times 
felt  in  the  air,  and  to  its  influence  upon  the  cattle  and  produce 
of  the  ground  :  and  as  we  limit  this  work  to  the  fervice  of  the 
farmer,  we  fiiall  advance  nothing  but  what  Ifands  on  certain 
proof,  and  what  hisreafon  will  find  it  eafy  to  comprehend. 

Our  ifland  is  fubject  in  fummer  to  very  confiderable  heat, 
■when  accidents  confpire  to  continue  it  unailayed.  Nature  has 
fo  well  adapted  the  creatures  to  this,  that  they  are  none  of  them 
deffroyed  5  nor  the  fmallefl:  plaiU,  unlefs  irregujarly  expofed  to 
it :  but  its  elFedfs  are  very  hurtful,  though  not  fo  great  as  ut¬ 
terly  to  kill  them.  We  fee  cattle  fainting  and  lofing  their 
ilefh,  and  plants  fading  and  drooping,  according  to  the  degree 
of  the  heat ;  and  this  the  farmer  is  with  his  care  to  prevent,  by 
lhade  and  Ihelter  for  the  one,  and  by  watering  the  other. 

Many  plants,  arid  mofl:  animals,  bear  the  eftedf  of  cold  bet¬ 
ter  than  that  of  heat,  for  this  reafon,  that  the  cold  only  con- 
denfes  their  juices,  whereas  the  heat  diflipates  them.  The  ef¬ 
fects  of  this  temperature  of  the  air  are  more  fenfible  on  plants 
than  animals  ;  wherefore  we  fliall  principally  conflder  them  jn 
that  light.  Many  plants  will  grow  in  a  very  confiderable  de¬ 
gree  of  cold  ;  but  when  it  comes  to  freezing,  though  a  mul¬ 
titude  keep  alive,  yet  few  have  the  vigour  to  fhoot.  The 
flight  eft  froft  ftops  the  growth  of  mofl;  plants,  and  a  degreg 
ibmewhat  ftronger  ftops  that  of  all. 

This  is  a  principle  perfedfly  eftablifhed  by  experience,  and 
the  farmer  will  learn  from  it  what  he  is  to  expeift  with  regard 
to  his  v/inter  crop.  Young  plants  fuffer  more  by  froft  than 
thofe  fomewhat  advanced  in  growth  ;  therefore  let  him  provide 
for  fuch  as  are  toftand  the  winter  accordingly,  and  expedifrom 
them  nothing  but  what  nature  will  fupport.  Let  him  fow  therrt 
at  fuch  time  in  autumn,  that  they  may  have  fome  ftrength  be¬ 
fore  the  coming  in  of  frofts  ;  and  let  him  expect  little  more 
from  them  during  winter,  tharf  to  eftablifh  themfelves  well  in 
the  ground.  What  little  fhoots  they  can  make,  muft.only  be 
during  the  open  weather  ^  and  thefe  will  be  fo  checked  by  the 
return  of  the  frofts,  that  there  cannot  fie  any  great  progrefs. 

As  nature  has  provided  for  fupporting  the  generality  of  pe-» 
renrual  plan^  alrve  during  the  coideft  weather  we  have  in  this 

iflandj 
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ifland,  we  ard  to  be  under  no  farther  concern  on  that  head  ;  but 
to  examine  the  various  degrees  of  warmth  and  heat ;  rifing 
from  this,  to  the  extream  of  what  our  feafons  afford.  The 
warmth  of  the  fofter  v/lnter  months  brings  plants  a  little  for¬ 
ward  ;  the  gentle  heat  of  the  fpring  makes  them  fhoot  apace  ; 
the  greater  heat  of  fummer  ripens  their  flowers  and  feeds  ;  and 
even  the  greatefl,  as  we  have  fliewn,  is  not  enough  to  deftroy 
them,  unlefs  the  negligence  of  the  hufbandman  join  with  it. 
A  gentle  warmth  puts  the  fap  of  plants  in  motion ;  and  the 
greatefl:  power  of  it  within  moderation,  unites  and  cements 
their  beft  juices  for  the  formation  of  their  mofl  ufeful  products  : 
but  when  we  come  to  a  degree  confiderably  greater  than  this,  it 
operates  in  a  way  diredfly  contrary  to  what  we  have  named, 
feparating  and  difperfing  their  befl:  particles,  itiflead  of  bring¬ 
ing  and  uniting  them  together.  It  is  therefore  a  plant  pufhes 
out  its  flowers,  and  ripens  its  fruit  or  feed  in  this  moderate  de¬ 
gree  of  heat ,  but  in  the  extream  it  fades  and  decays. 

Many  a  crop  that  might  have  produced  very  well  is  loft,  or 
comes  to  little,  for  want  of  the  farmer’s  proper  afliftance. 
Different  foils  and  different  fltuations  make  plants  bear  heat 
differently,  fome  better,  others  worfe  ;  as  alfo  their  feveral 
kinds.  We  have  told  the  hufbandman  what  fpecies  fuit  what 
foils  and  expofures  befl:,  having  always  kept  this  article  of  heat 
in  mind  ;  and  with  proper  regulation  there  is  fcarce  any  fuch 
thing  as  a  crop’s  utterly  failing  this  account.  When  we  con- 
fider  how  much  hotter  fome  countries  are  than  ours,  this  will 
appear  lefs  ffrange  3  for  there  are  plants  which  live  in  the  hot- 
tefl:  of  them. 

Experiment  fhews,  that  plants  will  endure  without  prejudice 
a  greater  degree  of  heat,  than  that  of  water  made  as  hot  as  that 
a  perfon  can  but  juft  endure  to 'hold  his  hand  in  it  without  ffir- 
ring  it  about.  This  Dr.  Hales  proved  :  he  has  therefore  fixed 
upon  a  larger  degree  of  heat  than  this  for  the  utmofl:  which 
plants  will  bear,  and  afeertains  it  at  that  heat  of  water  upon 
which  melted  bees-wax  begins  to  harden. 

This  is  an  experiment  happily  chofen,  fmee  bees-wax  being 
a  vegetable  juice,  fuch  a  degree  of  heat  as  would  abfolutely 
diffolve  that,  mufl:  be  the  utmofl  point  plants  can  bear.  This 
explains  to  the  farmer  how  much  his  own  negledl  is  to  be 
blamed  at  many  times,  when  he  gives  up  his  crop  as  fpoiled 
by  heat :  this  is  a  degree  to  which  plants  never  will  be  natu¬ 
rally  expofed  with  us :  therefore  he  may  for  his  fatisfadlion 
eflablifh  this  maxim  3  that  if  he  condudt  himfelf  properly  in  the 
fpwing  and  management  of  any  crop,  it  will  never  be  lofl  by 
means  of  heat. 

Z  4  'If^ 
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If  a  weather-glafs  of  the  common  make  be  divided  into  a 
hundred  parts  from  the  degree  of  cold  at  freezing,  to  this  de¬ 
gree  of  heat  determined  by  the  melted  wax,  it  will  give  all  the 
degrees  of  heat  to  which  plants  will  ever  have  any  reference. 
Few  houfes  are  without  a  weather-glafs,  and  the  farmers  never 
fliould.  The  kind  made  for  this  purpofe  is  that  called  a  ther¬ 
mometer,  and  the  hufbandman  will  do  well  to  have  one  with 
this  divifion,  which  will  come  as  cheap  as  any  other.  This 
will  fhew  him  at  all  times  what  is  the  degree  of  heat  in  the 
air,  much  better  than  what  he  feels  at  random  by  his  body ; 
and  according;  to  this  he  will  know  in  wTat  decree  of  health, 
or  in  what  danger  his  crops  are  from  this  article.  *  In  a  fpace 
thus  divided,  fixty-four  degrees  is  about  the  heat  of  the  blood  in 
animals.  Experiments  have  fiiewm,  that  the  heat  of  the  exter¬ 
nal  part  of  the  body  is  that  of  about  fifty-four  of  thefe  de-' 
.grees  :  the  heat  of  milk  as  it  comes  from  the  cow  is  fifty- five 
degrees  ;  which  is  about  the  fame  that  ferves  for  the  hatching  of 
eggs  ;  and  that  of  new"  made  urinp  is  about  fifty-eight.^ 

Thefe  degrees  of  heat  being  knowm,  with  refpedl;  to  the  parts, 
and  bodies  of  animals  in  health,  give  us  a  mark  by  which  to 
know  their  ficknefs  ;  and  the  comparifon  of  what  degree  of 
heat  our  fummers  commonly  afford,  with  what  plants  will  bear, 
which  is  perfedtly  known  by  this  method,  will  farther  confirm, 
to  the  farmer  what  we  have  afferted  already,  that  when  his 
crops  fail,  as.  is  fuppofed  by  heat,  It>is  not  by  the  abfolute  ef¬ 
fect  of  that,  but  by  his  mifmanagement  joined  with  it.  The 
common  degred  of  tempe.rate  weather  in  this  divifion  is  about 
eighteen  degrees  ;  and  the  great  heats  of  fiimmer  will  raife  it  |o 
eighty-eight.  This  is  a  vafi:  advance  ;  it  is  four  and  twenty 
degrees  hotter  than  the  blood  of  animals  naturally  fhouid  be  :  but 
even  this,  tbo^  without  care  it  will  make  cattle  faint,  and  expofe 
them  to  diforders,  yet  is  no  lefs  than  tw^elve  degrees  below  the 
extreme  heat  that  plants  will  bear  without  prejudice,  if  prp- 
pcrly  managed. 

There  are  countries  in  which  the  plants  all  endure  this  de¬ 
gree  of  heat,  and  more,  many  months,  for  feveral  hours  each 
day  ;  but  what  is  feeri  in  tnem  verifies  what  we  have  told  the 
hufbandman.  I  hey  hang  their  leaves  and  fade,  and  would  be 
killed  by  it,  but  that  they  are  fupported  and  refrefhed  by  the 
great  dews  of  the  nights  in  thofe  places.  Nature  has  for  this 
reafon  made  many  of  tne  plants  of  thofe  hot  regions  of  fuch  a 
form,  that  they  have  no  leaves  ;  thefe  being  the  part  that  fuf- 
fers  mofi:  readily  by  the  violence  of  the  heat. 

Though  we  have  named  the  height  of  eighty-eight  degrees, 
S.S  what  the  weather  fiometimes  arrives  at  in  our  fumnier,  the 

farmer 
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farmer  is  not  to  Imagine  that  every  fummer  is  fo  hot ;  much 
lefs  that  every  plant  mull  of  neceffity  be  expofed  to  fuch  a  de¬ 
gree.  The  common  heat  of  a  fummer  day  in  the  hotter 
months,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  is  about  fifty  degrees. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  difference  between  this  and  the  heat 
marked  at  eighty-eight,  which  yet  is  twelve  within  what  plants 
may  bear.  But  this  is  a  degree  of  heat  to  which  his  cattle  arc 
not  expofed,  tho’  a  great  many  parts  of  his  crop  are.  At  thofe 
times  when  the  heat  is  at  fifty  degrees  in  the  fun,  which  is  to 
be  called  a  fummer  noon-tide  heat,  it  is  but  thirty-eight  degrees 
in  the  fhade.  The  farmer  fhould  carefully  obferve  this  article, 
that  he  may  fee  what  a  vaff  deal  is  in  his  choice  by  a  proper 
management.  ’Tis  true  that  the  great  heats  of  fummer  fubjedl 
his  cattle  to  many  diforders ;  but  he  fees  here,  that  it  is  In  his 
power  to  moderate  that  heat  twelve  degrees  in  fifty  by  a  proper 
fhade. 

Motion  encreafes  heat  to  a  great  degree,  therefore  let  him 
take  care,  that  when  the  days  are  hottefl;  his  cattle  are  kept  the 
moft  quiet.  In  the  fame  manner,  as  the  middle  of  the  da^ 
is  the  hottefl  part  of  it,  let  them  be  kept  particularly  flill  du¬ 
ring  that  time.  Thefe  are  rules  founded  on  plain  reafon  and 
daily  experience,  yet  plain  and  obvious  they  are  not  fufficiently 
regarded.  The  hufbandman  may,  by  an  irregular  proceed¬ 
ing,  heat  his  cattle  as  much  In  May,  as  the  nature  of  the  fea- 
fon  would  do  in  July:  and  on  the  other  hand,  by  proper 
hours  of  reft,  and  due  fhelter,  he  may  in  the  effedl  reduce  the 
moft  extreme  fultry  weather  to  the  condition  of  temperaie. 

With  refpedl  of  plants,  an  obfervation  of  the  degree  of 
heat,  and  of  their  general  condition  and  progrefs,  will  fliew 
the  truth  of  what  was  before  allerted,  refpedling  the  effedl  of  a 
moderate  heat  for  promoting  their  growth,  and  the  effedl  of  a 
greater  degree  of  it  in  ripening  their  feeds.  At  a  medium  the 
heat  is  in  April,  at  about  fifteen  degrees.  This  with  the  af- 
fiftance  of  the  rains  at  thdt  feafon,  fets  the  plants  to  fhooting. 
In  May  and  the  beginning  of  June  it  advances  from  that  to 
twenty,  twenty- five  and  thirty  degrees  ;  and  in  this  time  they 
grow  moft,  and  ftrengthen  themfelves  beft.  After  this  come 
the  more  extreme  heats,  and  the  feed  ripens.  The  degrees  of 
heat  between  twenty  and  thirty,  are  moft  fulted  to  the  growth 
of  plants.  The  common  heat  of  the  beginning  of  fpring,  and 
the  decline  of  autumn,  may  be  reckoned  between  ten  degrees 
and  eighteen ;  and  the  winter  heat  within  ten  degrees  of  the 
freezing  point. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  It. 

Of  droughty  its  nature  and  effeSfs, 

WHEN  the  fummer  months  behde  being  extremely  hot  are 
alfo  dry,  the  farmer’s  crop  fuffers  greatly,  unlefs  well 
affifted  by  art.  In  the  hotteft  countries  there  are  the  largeft 
dews  ;  and  in  our  hotteft  feafons  the  greateft  quantity  of  moi- 
fture  is  exhal’d  from  the  earth,  and  ferves  to  refrefh  the  herbs 
again  in  its  fall;  but  it  is  not  enough.  Nature  intended  them 
the  afliftance  of  rains,  and  when  thefe  are  with-held,  the  huf- 
bandman  muft  fupply  the  defedf  by  his  induftry.  The  pro- 
dudls  of  open  field  land  are  moft  expofed  to  drought,  and  corn 
more  than  pafturage  ;  yet  none  are  exempt.  In  feafons  flightly 
droughty  the  open  field  corn  fulFers,  and  the  farmer  reaps  a 
poor  harveft ;  and  in  the  extream  there  is  little  graft. 

The  ftock  fuffers  by  means  of  the  fcarcity  of  food ;  and 
there  is  want  of  water  at  the  fame  time.  Thefe,  added  to 
the  diforder  of  their  bodies  from  the  heat  itfelf,  are  fources  of 
many  maladies ;  fo  that  it  is  a  very  important  concern  to  the 
farmer  to  make  the  beft  provifion  againft  the  damage  that  he 
can,  and  to  do  all  he  can  to  remedy  it  when  it  happens. 

The  method  is  pointed  out  by  nature  :  indeed  the  hufband- 
man’s  whole  pradlice  is  fo,  if  he  would  follow  her  fteps.  Let 
him  ride  about  the  country  in  the  extreams  of  a  droughty 
feafon,  and  obferve  the  efFedfs  of  it  on  lands  that  lie  differently. 
It  is  in  open  fields  the  efFedl  is  worft  ;  and  in  others  he  will 
fee  the  damage  left  as  the  enclofure  is  better.  This  may  fhew 
the  proper  guard  againft  drought,  is  by  keeping  up  fences,  and 
planting  them  well  with  trees.  We  before  recommended  this 
upon  the  confideration  of  its  advantage  in  wood ;  here  is  ano¬ 
ther  and  a  very  great  one.  The  effedf  of  the  Y^arm  fun  upon 
plants  of  the  fame  kind  in  open  grounds,  is  ten  times  greater, 
than  in  fuch  a  one  as  is  well  enclofed  :  we  have  Ihewn  its  heat 
is  greater,  but  that  is  not  all  ;  droughty  feafons  are  attended 
with  burning  winds  :  thefe  parch  up  the  plants  which  the  heat 
only  faded  ;  and  againft  thefe  three  caufes  of  mifehief  no  com^ 
mon  plant  can  Well  ftand.  i.  The  heat  evaporates  the  juices, 
2.  There  is  no  recruit  from  fliowers.  And,  3dly,  The  dry 
winds  follow,  to  ihrivel  up  what  the  fun  had  faded.  The  leaves 
wither  and  droop,  and  they  muft  fall  off,  We  have  ftiewn 
what  are  the  ufes  of  leaves  on  plants ;  and  it  is  plain  the  loft  of 
them  muft  be  deftrudfive. 

Expofure  to  drying  winds  compleats  the  deftrudlion  of  plants  ; 
therefore  the  farmer  is  to  guard  againft  that.  The  elements 
will  not  obey  his  pleafur^,  but  he  may  defend  his  crop  from 

'  winds. 
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winds.  The  fun  will  dart  its  rays  in  fpite  of  all  his  caution  5 
and  there  is  no  art  by  which  he  can  make  the  clouds  drop  their 
treafures  of  water :  to  thefe  therefore  he  muft  fubmit ;  but  the 
mifchief  of  thefe  is  inefFe£l:ual  without  the  winds  that  follow  : 
and  he  can  guard  his  crop  againfl:  them.  Let  him  thicken  his 
hedges  at  the  bottom,  and  plant  trees  in  abundance,  that  will 
grow  to  a  height,  and  almoft  meet  by  their  branches  all  the 
way  up.  This  will  be  a  defence  againft  the  winds,  and  in  fome 
meafure  againfl:  the  fun.  The  thicknefs  at  the  lower  part  will 
break  the  force  of  the  former,  and  the  large  fhade  fpread  over 
the  field  for  a  great  part  of  the  day,  will  defend  the  growth 
againfl:  the  latter.  The  plants  thus  flieltered  will  enjoy  a  ftate 
pf  the  air  by  many  degrees  cooler,  than  if  the  fun  had  its  full 
effe^l: :  the  trees  will,  by  the  great  quantity  of  watery  matter 
they  perfpire,  render  the  air  lefs  fcorching. 

The  profit  of  wood  will  recommend  this  method,  for  it  is 
very  confiderable  :  on  all  accounts  we  advife  the  farmer  to  fall 
into  the  practice,  but  flill  within  the  guidance  of  moderation  j 
though  we  advife  him  to  thicken  his  hedges  about  thofe  places, 
where  from  the  fituation  drought  is  like  to  be  moft  deftrudlivej 
yet  we  mean  this  fliould  be  done  in  a  prudent  manner.  The 
larger  the'  field  the  loftier  Ihould  be  the  trees.  For  fmall  en- 
clofures  a  well  grown  white  thorn  hedge,  is  a  fufficient  de¬ 
fence  :  in  thofe  of  a  larger  extent  the  pollard  hedge  will  be 
mofl:  proper  ;  and  for  the  largefi:,  tall  elms,  which  are  to  be 
indulged  in  fpreading  out  their  fide  branches,  provided  they  do 
not  over-hang  the  ground. 

We  advife  the  farmer  to  imitate  the  practice  of  the  gardener 
in  cutting  of  thofe  trees,  which  he  means  fliould  grow  fan 
fafliion.  Let  him  cut  olF  the  boughs  of  elms  that  grow  to¬ 
ward  one  or  the  other  field,  and  encourage  fuch  as  run  parallel 
with  the  courfe  of  the  hedge.  The  fide  boughs  will  thicken, 
and  be  a  better  Ihelter,  and  the  growth  will  fuffer  nothing  from  ' 
their  overfhadowing  or  drippings.  There  mufl:  be  always  a 
leading  fhoot  left  for  the  top,  to  carry  up  each  tree  in  height, 
while  it  is  fpreading  breadthwife  ;  and  then  with  all  the  advan¬ 
tage  there  will  be  a  great  deal  of  beauty.  This  is  not  to  be 
confidered  by  the  hulbandman,  at  the  expence  of  convenience, 
but  when  it  falls  in  with  that,  his  worth  regard. 

CHAP.  IIL 

Of  the  care  of  the  fields  in  the  management  of  fl)elter, 

'  H  E  hufbandman  will  fee  we  have  contrived  for  him  an 
eafy,  and  effedfual  remedy  againfl  the  principal  danger 
from  drought  3  but  he  will  obferve,  thefe  hedges  mufl:  be  cut, 

and 
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.and  thefe  trees  lopp’d  at  times  ;  and  it  will  be  natural  to  afk, 
what  is  then  to  be  the  defence  of  the  crop  ?  The  improvements 
introducJed  of  late  years  into  hufbandry,  give  a  great  advan¬ 
tage  in  the  variety  of  crop?  ;  and  he  will  find  that  change  in 
no  refpedf  more  ferviceable  than  the  prefent. 

Some  plants  will  endure  drought  much  better  than  others  ; 
and  thefe  he  muft  contrive  to  have  upon  his  lands  at  the  time 
when  he  Is  to  cut  his  fences.  This  will  not  be  difficult,  be-  * 
caufe  the  cutting  Is  in  his  own  choice  ;  he  may  not  only  do  it 
when  he  pleafes,  but  he  may  know  a  year  or  two  before  hand, 
and  provide  accordingly.  The  deeper  plants  root  the  better 
they  refift  drought ;  and  the  reafon  is  obvious,  bccaufe  drought 
affedls  herbs  only  in  proportion  to  their  want  of  refources  a- 
gainft  it,  and  thele  refources  are  always  greater  the,  deeper  they 
are  fought. 

Let  the  hufbandman  proportion  the  growth  to  the  condition 
of  the  fhelter.  He  will  know  at  what  time  it  will  be  bare,  at 
what  tirne  it  will  have  grown  to  a  moderate  defence,  and  when 
it  will  be  in  its  full  perfection  :  therefore  let  him,  againft  fuch 
years  as  the  fhelter  will  be  molt  perfedt,  fow  thofe  crops  that 
root  the  moft*  (lightly,  for  they  will  leaft  bear  drought.  I'he 
.  hufbandman’s  difcretion  will  carry  him  on  to  fow,  for  the  time 
^of  middle  grov/th  of  his  fences  and  trees,  fuch  crops  as  require 
a  moderate  flielter,  but  will  not  very  eafily  be  parched  up  :  but 
the  great  confideration  is  with  refpedt  to  tlie  years  in  which  the 
fences  will  be  bare. 

Of  all  plants,  faintfoin  is  the  deepeft  rooter  :  therefore  let 
.  the  hufbandman  provide  a  crop  of  this  againfl  the  cuttino-  of 
his  trees.  Let  him  fow  it  early,  and  as  it  v/ill  enjoy  theT^e- 
.neht  of  the  thick  fhelter  v/hile  young,  it  will  thrive  fo  well  as 
to  eflabiifli  itfelf  in  the  ground  before  the  lopping.  It  may 
then  be  left  to  nature  :  it  will  hand  the  cxpofure ;  and  as  it  is  a 
crop  that  lafts  fevcral  years,  it  may  conveniently  be  continued 
upon  the  ground  wiiile  the  fences  are  growing  up,  and  the  trees 
recovering  their  branches.  When  they  are  grown  fo  as  to  af¬ 
ford  a  good  fhelter  again,  the  faintfoin  may  be  broke  up,  and 
the  ground  will  be  in  excellent  condition  for  another  crop. 

We  have  mentioned  faintfoin,  but  the  farmer  is  not'  tied 
down  to  this  only  plant,  he  may  take  his  choice  among  all  the 
deep  rooters.  Dry  and  barren  lands  fuffer  the  moft  from 
drought :  therefore  this  care  ffiould  be  moft  taken  wnth  refoed: 
to  them :  the  fences  fhould  be  planted  thick,  and  the  trees  at 
ftilall  diftances  :  we  have  before  given  the  farmer  his  choice  of 
feveral  that  very  happily  fuit  fuch  foils.  In  many  parts,  of 
the  kingdom,  Once  inclofures  have  becciiie  more  gepxral,  .lanqs 
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that  were  worth  little  while  open,  are  come  to  great  value  by 
this  article.  The  crops  on  thefe  lands  are  leaft  able  to  bear 
parching  winds,  and  therefore  they  moft  evidently  of  all  (hew  the 
eifecf  and  benefit  of  fhelter ;  but  this  elFedl  on  them  is  fuffi- 
cient  to  recommend  the  pradice  univerfally,’ 


CHAP.  IV. 


!  Of  fulting  the  crop  to  the  foil^  to  prevent  the  effects  of  drought* 


HERE  are  certain  foils  more  fubjecl  to  have  the  growth 
damaged  by  drought  than  others  ;  and  there  are  alfo  cer- 
j  tain  fpecies  which  fhew  the  effedf  of  thofe  parching  winds, 

I  that  attend  this  accident  more  than  the  reft  ;  and  that  are  lefs 
I  able  to  bear  it ;  thefe  confiderations  may  be  of  fervice  to  the 
I  hufbandman,  for  providing  againft  the  eftecfs  of  this  tempera- 
i  ture  of  the  elements  ;  and  ferve  as  a  kind  of  general  rule  for 
his  pra6fice. 

We  fuppofe  the  farmer  lituated  in  fome  fpot  where  there  are 
the  common  accidents  and  common  advantages  attending  his 
profeffion  ;  but  from  thence  we  ftiall  now  carry  his  obferva- 
tion  to  thofe  places  where  a  great  deal  of  the  land  lies  low,  and 
in  the  way  of  damp  and  of  overflowing.  The  foil  in  thefe 
places-  is  ufually  a  rich  deep  mould  ;  and  where  they  have  the 
advantage  of  any  tolerable  plantations  about  them,  they  are 
from  their  low  fituation  well  fheltered.  In  many  places  ditches 
are  made  to  ferve  by  way  of  fence.  But  this  is  an  ill  pradfice 
on  fuch  lands,  for  they  are  expofed  to  all  the  damage  of  parch¬ 
ing  winds.  It  is  lefs  than  on  dry  barren  foils;  but  ftill -it  is 
conflderable.  Thefe  lands  therefore  we  exclude  from  the 
prefent  obfervation  :  we  fpeak  of  thofe  v/hich  lie  low,  have  a 
rich  mould  for  their  foil,  and  have  tolerable  fiielter  :  of  thefe 
there  are  abundance  about  the  borders  of  the  fens ;  and  if  thele 
be  examined  in  the  years  of  drought,  they  will  be  found  loaded 
with  the  iargeft  and  richeft  crops. 

Hence  a  rule  of  praiffice  Is  very  eafily  to  be  deduced.  If 
the  farmer  have  fuch  land  divided  by  ditches,  and  it  bears  poor¬ 
ly,  while  he  fees  that  of  his  neighbours  produce  well  ;  let  him 
plant  the  Tides  of  his  ditches  with  willowcs  at  moderate  dif- 
tances,  and  as  they  have  naturally  a  naked  trunk,  let  him  fet 
ofiers  betu'^een  them.  The  method  We  have  delivered  before, 
and  the  effedf  will  be  very  great.  The  tall  heads  of  the  wil¬ 
lows  will  caft  a  proportioned  fliade,  and  the  oflers,  which  are 
full  of  leaves  down  to  the  bottom,  will  keep  oft'  the  winds. 
Only  particular  crops  will  thrive  where  the  lands  lie  very  low, 
which  is  ufually  the  cafe  where  there  are  thefe  ditgb  partitions ; 

hut 
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but  all  thefe  will  receive  vaft  benefit  in  dry  years  from  this 
fence. 

We  have  advifed  the  raifing  faintfoin  on  ground,  that  is  to  be 
left  expofed  by  the  cutting  of  the  hedges,  and  lopping  of  the 
trees  ;  and  we  fhall  add,  that  on  this  occafion  it  is  the  farmer's 
bufinefs  to  fow  his  crops  removed  from  thofe  higher  and  more 
expofed  fields,  upon  the  loweft  grounds  he  has ;  -and  thofe 
which  are  beft  ftieltered.  The  faintfoin  on  the  expofed  ground 
will  fo  cover  the  furface  with  its  branches,  that  if  a  hot  and 
droughty  fummer  follow,  it  will  be  much  lefs  afFe61:ed  by  it ; 
and  the  herb  receiving  its  nourifhment  from  a  great  depth,  will 
fiourifh,  becaufe  the  fun  will  not  have  power  to  afFedt  it,  when 
the  fuperficial  part  is  thus  fheltered  ;  while  the  high  grounds 
thus  ftand  out  a  year  of  drought  in  their  moft  defencelefs  ftate, 
with  a  good  crop  upon  them ;  the  lower  lands  will,  according 
to  their  nature,  yield  the  befi:  crops  of  all.  On  the  contrary, 
if  an  unexpe61:ed  wet  feafon  happen,  the  crop  on  the  high 
grounds  will  be  the  ftronger  and  finer  for  it ;  and  thofe  on  the 
lower  grounds  muft  be  afiified,  as  we  fliall  fliew  when  we  come 
to  that  head. 

CHAP.  V. 

Of  the  effe5l  of  drought  on  trees^  and  the  way  to  defend  them 

from  It, 

REES  are  afFedled  greatly  by#drought ;  but  it  is  only 
while  they  arc  young  :  they  are  at  that  time  deftroyed  by  it 
more  eafily  than  plants  of  the  herbaceous  kind  ;  but  when  they 
are  eftabUfhed  in  the  ground,  they  remain  unhurt  by  its  utmoft 
violence.  In  this  experience  confirms  the  effedl:  of  drought, 
upon  deep  and  fhallow  rooted  produdls.  The  principal  powfer 
of  this  accident  is  on  the  furface  of  the  ground  ;  and  when  the 
root  of  any  thing  pierces  to  a  proper  depth,  the  whole  remains 
unhurt  by  all  that  happens  above. 

We  have  recommended  planting  of  trees  in  w’^afte  grounds 
and  in  hedges,  and  we  fhall  here  obviate  the  great  difcourage- 
ment  attending  that  pradiice,  which  is  the  frequent  failing  of 
the  plantation  from  drought. 

We  have  mention'd  accidents  of  wind  andthelike,with  the  way 
gf  guarding  againftthem :  thefe  deftroy  many  trees,  but  drought 
more  than  all :  and  this  efpecially  where  the  plantation  is  made 
on  an  expofed  barren  piece  of  ground.  Thefe  are  places  where 
trees  would  be  mofi:  defirable,  but  from  the  frequent  failure  of ' 
them  farmers  have  entertained  a  notion  they  will  not  grow 
there.  That  nature  can  raife  and  fupport  them  in  fuch  places 
h  evident,  becaufe  we  fee  them  wild  and  of  fine  ftature,  though 

i  '  it 
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it  is  fo  difficult  to  make  them  thrive  when  a  plantation  is  intended  > 
on  fuch  ground. 

Let  the  hufoandman  imitate  nature.  Let  him  fow  the  trees, 
and  not  plant  them.  And  as  we  have  told  him  what  is  the 
great  caufe  of  their  failing,  let  him  guard  properly  againft  it. 

1  he  practice  of  laying  ftones  or  rubbifli  about  the  roots  of  new 
planted  trees,  is  very  good,  and  may  be  alfo  ufed  for  thofe  raifed 
from  the  fruit ;  but  we  have  prefcribed  a  method  for  the  fecu- 
ring  finaller  crops  from  drought,  which  may  be  transferred  to 
thefe  with  advantage.  It  is  eafy  to  fow  fomething  for  fhelter  at 
the  fame  time  with  the  tree,  and  they  will  rife  together. 

Every  fhrub  for  fhelter  will  not  thrive  upon  barren  grounds, 
but  there  are  enough  that  will.  A  poor  ground  in  an  expofed 
held  is  the  proper  foil  for  furze.  This  will  grow  from  feed  in 
thefe  places,  and  nothing  can  be  more  proper  for  the  fervice* 
When  the  hufbandman  fets  about  a  plantation  on  this  kind  of 
ground,  let  him,  at  a  diftance  round  every  fpot  where  he  in¬ 
tends  a  tree  fhali  fland,  fow  a  good  quantity  of  furze  feed  in  a 
circular  trench.  This  will  defend  the  young  fhoot  of  the  tree 
from  winds,  and  alfo  from  cattle.  By  this  contrivance  the 
jfhoot  will  rife  profperoully,  and  when  it  is  out  of  danger  the 
furze  may  be  cut  up  for  ufe.  Thus  will  a  fair  plantation  be 
raifed  ;  and  it  will  fucceed  in  the  fame  way  as  thofe  which  are 
eftablifhed  in  like  places  naturally.  They  have  rifen  from  Mat¬ 
tered  feeds  or  fruits,  and  have  ftood  their  chance,  and  throve 
even  v^^ithout  thofe  advantages, 

.  If,  after  the  furze  is  removed,  the  trees  appear  not  to  thrive 
weU,  from  the  heat  and  drynefs  of  the  feafon,  and  from  the 
expofure,  let  the  farmer  order  a  bank  of  earth  a  foot  and  a 
half  high,  and  a  yard  broad,  to  be  raifed  round  the  bottom  of 
every  one  of  them,  and  they  will  immediately  revive  ;  this 
prelTes  and  ftrengthens  the  earth  about  their  roots  ;  and  it  gives 
them,  in  fome  degree,  the  advantage  of  deep  rooting,  which 
is  the  greatefl:  of  all  defences  againft  drought. 


CHAP.  yi. 

Of  preferving  water  for  cattle  in  feafons  Sf  drought. 


WHILE  the  crop  fuffers  by  the  want  of  rain,  the  ftock  of 
the  farmer  will  be  endangered  by  the  drying  up  of  the 
refervoirs  of  water  :  the  utmoft  care  is  to  be  taken  to  preferve 
what  there  naturally  is  ;  and  to  obtain  more  from  other  fources* 
The  common  watering  places  for  cattle,  where  there  is  not  the 
advantage  of  brooks  and  rivers,  are  pits,  dug  purpofely,  which 
receive  the  rain  of  the  wet  months,  and  preferve  it  during  fum- 
mer^  Let  him  clean  thefe  at  proper  times,  that  there  may  al¬ 
ways, 
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Vv^ays  be  a  due  depth  for  receiving  the  water.  The  mud  throvvit 
out  will  pay  the  labour.  Let  him  examine  whether  they  be 
well  fituated,  and  of  fufEcient  bignefs.  If  they  are  not  in  the 
heft  places  let  him  have  others  dug  ;  and  if  they  be  too  fmall, 
let  them  be  enlarged.  The  obfervation  of  one  dry  feafon,  will 
inform  him. 

When  pits  are  well  placed,  and  of  a  due  fize,  let  him  ob- 
ferve  how  they  hold  water.  If  they  become  dry  in  the  time 
when  they  are  moft  wanted,  let  him  grudge  no  price  in  fitting 
them  for  the  purpofe.  There  are  two  ways  of  a  pond’s  lofing 
its  water,  and  they  are  equally  mJfchievous,  but  equally  within 
the  reach  of  remedy.  It  may  be  loft  through  the  bottom,  or 
evaporated  from  the  furface,  or  both  may  confpire  to  drain  it. 

Let  the  farmer  provide  againft  both,  and  examine  whether 
one  pr  the  other,  or  whether  both  be  in  the  caufe  ;  and  apply 
his  remedy  accordingly.  Let  him  obferve  how  thofe  ponds  are 
conditioned  that  hold  water  beft,  and  imitate  by  art  what  he 
fees  in  nature.  When  he  cafts  his  eyes  about  in  a  dry  fummer, 

.  he  fhall  fee  many  of  the  largeft  ponds  dry;  and  many  a  fmall 
hole  well  fupplied.  Some  old  fallow,  or  other  fuch  tree,  grows 
at  the  edge,  and  under  this  the  water  keeps  quiet,  and  frefh  in 
the  o-reateft  heats.  Let  him  examine  the  bottom,  and  he  will 
find  it  clay ;  or  if  otherwife  a  coat  of  ftiif'  mud  covers  the 
proper  foil,  and  anfwers  the  fame  purpofe.  A  found  bottom 
and  a  covered  furface  are  the  two  great  articles  for  prefervnng 
water.  Let  him,  in  all  new  ponds,  clay  the  bottom,  unlers 
they  be  dug  In  natural  clay  :  and  in  old  ones,  repair  their  bot¬ 
toms,  or  coat  them  altogether  frefh.  If  a  good  clay  be  ufed, 
and  careful  people  employed,  the  remedy  is  abfolute,  for  a  bot¬ 
tom  of  this  kind  will  hold  as  well  as  one  of  lead. 

When  the  bottom  is  taken  care  of,  the  next  attention  is 
on  evapotation.  The  fun  dries  up  ponds  veiy  much  ;  and  the 
winds  more.  In  their  pits  in  France,  where  they  evaporate 
fea  water  for  making  bay  fait,  they  find  one  day’s  fun,  with'  a 
brifk  wind,  takes  off  more  of  the  water,  than  three  days  of 
the  fame  bright  fun  in  a  calm. 

The  fame  precaution  that  defends  the  water  from  one  of 
thefe,  preferves  it  from  the  other;  this  is  the  flieltering  it  at 
the  edges.  Let  the  farmer  keep  in  mind  the  old  fallow,  -'which 
lie  fees  over  the  pond  that  retains  water,  while  others  are  dry. ' 
Let  him  plant  all  about  his  new  made  or  new  bottomed  pond, 
except  in  one  place,  which  is  to  be  left  free  for  the  cattle  ;  or 
if  it  be  in  common  to  two  fields,  which  is  a  very  good  prac¬ 
tice,  let  him  make  two  fuch  openings.  Let  all  the  reft  be 
fheltered  with  any  of  the  trees  that  will  thrive  in  a  w^et  foil ; 

none 
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none  is  better  than  the  fallow,  for  it  grows  quick,  and  Its  leaves 
I  do  not  give  an  I1I_  tafte  to  the  water.  The  boughs,  as  they 
j  grow,  lliould  be  made  to  ftretch  and  meet  from  the  two  hdes, 

I  over  the  deepeft  part  of  the  pond.  The  fun  will  thus  be  kept 
I  off,  and  the  wind  will  have  no  power*  The  water  will  be  kept 
i  in,  and  will  be  clearer  than  when  it  is  difturbed  by  every  blaft. 

If  there  be  any  where.  In  the  adjoining  ground,  a  fpring, 
that  fhould  always  be  brought  In,  and  a  good  conveyance  made 
for  the  wafte  water ;  the  confequence  will  be,  that  there  will 
be  a  conftancy  of  frefh  water,  and  yet  the  ground  will  be  kept 
dry.  The  frequent  rains  with  us  make  people  neglect  the  care 
of  thefe  refervoirs  of  water  too  much ;  but  in  other  countries 
they  are  extreamly  nice  about  it,  and  if  we  took  their  exam- 
'  pie,  many  of  the  difagreeable  confequences  of  drought  would 
be  prevented.  When  the  farmer  makes  a  new  pond,  or  new 
clays  the  bottom  of  an  old  one,  let  him  be  careful  to  do  the 
work  well :  for  if  there  be  the  leaft  defedl,  nothing  will  do  but 
new  working  over  the  whole.  For  a  new  pond,  one  coat  of 
clay,  of  eight  inches  well  ram’d,  and  another  of  fix  inches, 
covered  with  rough  ftones,  is  the  bell  method.  For  the  new 
bottoming  an  old  pond,  a  fingle  coat  of  clay,  and  the  covering 
of  ftones,  will  anf^ver  the  purpofe. 

CHAP.  VIT. 

Of  obtaining  f applies  of  water  when  the  comjnon  ponds  are  dry^ 

AS  common  ponds  will  be  exhaufted  in  a  feafon  of  drought ; 

and  the  better  will  fometimes  fail ;  it  is  needful  to  confi- 
der  farther  what  may  be  done  in  fuch  extremity  ;  for  a  lupply 
muH  be  had  fomewhere,  or  all  will  be  loll.  Third  to  cattle 
is  more  terrible  when  in  the  extream,  than  hunger. 

We  have  mentioned,  the  taking  advantage  of  fprings  when 
they  he  near  the  furface  :  they  always  may  be  had  at  greater 
depths  ;  and  this  is  the  proper  refource.  Wells  muft  be  dug  in 
fit  places,  when  all  other  fupplies  of  water  fail.  It  is  often  a 
difcouraging  thought,  to  confider  to  what  depths  it  may  be  need¬ 
ful  to  dig  for  water :  but  there  is  abfolute  neceffity  of  the  wa* 
ter,  and  a  certainty  of  the  fupply  :  for  v/ater  may  be  had  any 
where,  if  the  expence  of  digging  be  not  fpar’d.  There  every 
where  run  courfes  of  wet  at  different  depths,  ufually  near  the 
furface,  wherever  they  lie  they  muft  be  found  on  thefe  occa- 
fions,  or  all  will  be  loft. 

When  the  well  is  deep,  and  the  fupply  that  is  required  from 
it  is  great,  there  muft  be  proper  contrivances  for  getting  it  up. 
Men  may  be  employed  to  draw  it  from  fmall  depths,  and  in 
moderate  quantity  ;  but  where  more  labour  is  required  an  afs 
VoL.  III.  A  a  may 
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may  be  ufed,  or  where  there  is  need,  affiftances  may  be  em¬ 
ployed  from  the  principles  of  mechanicks.  The  wheel  in 
which  a  beaft  walks  to  raife  water  from  a  deep  well,  is  a  very 
good  contrivance  :  a  double  wheel,  with  coggs,  is  another  me¬ 
thod;  it  makes  the  draught  eafier  than  in  the  common  way. 
The  double  wheel,  with  a  long  line  to  the  hand,  is  ^Ifo  ano¬ 
ther  improvement,  becaufe  the  weight  rifes  eafier. 

Where  there  is  a  large  fl:ock  to  be  watered,  the  common 
fmall  buckets  are  not  to  be  ufed  ;  in  proportion  as  larger  are 
required,  and  the  weight  to  be  drawn  up  is  encreafed,  the  more 
needful  it  is  to  be  careful  of  the  force  and  affiftances  in  draw- 
ing.  A  good  way  of  drawing  great  quantities  up  with  expedi¬ 
tion,  is  to  place  a  large  wheel  at  the  end  of  the  windlas,  fout 
times  the  diameter  of  the  windlas.  A  thick  rope  is  to  be  faftcn- 
ed  to  the  bucket;  and  a  fmaller  of  due  length  to  be  wound  round 
this  great  wheel.  The  length  is  to  be  fuch,  that  when  the  bucket 
is  in  the  water,  the  fmall  rope  is  all  wound  upon  the  great 
wheel,  and  the  bucket  being  filled,  a  fervant  is  to  take  the  end 
of  this  fmall  rope  and  go  forward,  till,  as  that  unwinds,  the 
bucket  is  drawn  to  the  top.  A  fingle  man  will  thus  be  able  to 
draw  up  a  bucket  of  twenty  or  five  and  twenty  gallons,  with 
great  expedition,  and  little  labour, 

Thefe  large  buckets  may  be  made  fo  that  they  fhall  fill 
without  turning  fideways.  A  large  hole  is  to  be  made  for  this 
purpofe  in  the  middle  of  the  bottom  of  the  pail,  and  a  cover  is 
to  be  fitted  to  it  in  the  manner  of  the  fucker  of  a  pump.  As 
foon  as  the  bottom  of  the  pail  reaches  the  water,  the  hole  will 
open  and  the  bucket  will  prefently  fill ;  then,  as  foon  as  fit  is 
drawn  out  of  the  water,  the  cover  flops  the  hole  and  It  comes 
up  fecurely.  This  prevents  the  finking  of  the  bucket,  and  a 
great  deal  of  trouble.  Any  w’heelwright  will  be  able  to  make 
fuch  a  wheel,  and  it  will  be  a  good  method  to  form  it  with 
teeth,  and  with  a  ledge  of  wood  fo  falling  upon  it,  that  as  the 
fervant  moves  forward  in  the  drawing,  nothing  flops  the  pail ; 
but  as  foon  as  it  is  high  enough,  the  ledge  of  wood  bearing 
againfl  the  teeth,  flops  it.  The  flrudlure  of  a  common  jack 
wheel  will  explain  this  eafy  piece  of  workmanfhip. 

The  way  to  be  mofl  expeditious  in  raifing  quantities  by  this 
method,  is  to  have  a  receiver  for  a  great  deal  of  water  placed 
ready  near  the  well,  and  a  trough  long  enough  to  reach  from 
the  ledge  of  the  well  to  it.  This  trough  is  to  be  placed  under 
the  bucket,  and  it  will  be  eafy  by  faflening  a  cord  to  the  cover, 
of  the  hole  within  the  bucket,  to  pull  it  up  v/hen  the  trough  is 
fet  under ;  thus  the  bucket  will  both  fill  and  empty  without^ 
turning  down.  Where  fuch  contrivance  is  wanting,  let  the 

hufkandman 
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hufbandman  fee  if  there  be  no  place  in  the  higher  ground 
j  where  the  water  is  detained.  Ponds  on  the  tops  of  hills  are 

i  not  uncommon,  and  where  there  is  water  above,  it  is  eafily 

I  brought  down  to  be  of  fervice.  His  care  ihould  be  to  keep 

I  the  pond  at  the  top  well  fheltered  and  well  bottomed,  that  all 

i  that  comes  to  it  may  be  preferved  in  it,  and  then  pipes  are  to 

I  be  laid  from  this  to  the  place  where'  water  will  be  moll 

needed.  One  fhould  be  ahvays  carried  to  the  houfe,  and  ano¬ 
ther  to  a  place  where  the  cattle  may  be  conveniently  watered. 
Thus  will  a  fupply  be  often  preferved,  when  all  others,  except 
deep  fprings,  fail;  and  in  this  way  there  is  nothing  of  the 
trouble  of  drawing  up  and  emptying,  as  in  the  others. 

It  is  frequent  that  fprings  rife  on  the  tops  of  hills  :  thefe  will 
fill  fuch  ponds,  and  afford  a  lafting  refource  :  but  without  thefe 
the  afiiftance  of  fuch  a  fupply  is  very  common.  I  fiiall  refer 
the  reader  .about  London  to  one  familiar  inftance.  On  the 
rio-ht  hand  fide  of  the  road  to  Harrow,  about  a  mile  from  Pad- 
dington,  is  a  very  confiderable  farm  occupied  by  Mr.  Godfrey* 
It  is  near  the  top  of  the  hill.  After  a  few  more  paces  you  ar¬ 
rive  at  the  top,  which  is  a  flat  of  no  great  extent :  there  is  a 
little  finking  in  this  ground  toward  the  middle  of  the  flat,  and 
in  that  place  is  a  large  round  and  deep  pit.  This  is  always 
well  fupplied  with  water  ;  and  from  this  Mr.  Godfrey  has  pipes 
laid,  which  go  to  his  houfe,  and  alFord  a  continual  quantity 
for  all  needful  ufes.  At  firfl:  fight  a  perfon  might  imagine 
there  was  a  fpring  in  this  place  ;  but  I  have  examin'd  and  found 
it  otherwife.  The  foil  is  all  a  hard  firm  clay  :  by  this  means 
the  pond  is  well  fenced  to  keep  water,  and  its  depth  to  the  fur- 
face  fhelters  it  very  well  from  the  wind.  It  receives  the  wa¬ 
ter  no  other  way  than  from  the  rains  rhat  fall  upon  the  flat,  at 
the  top  of  the  hill ;  but  the  foil  there  being  all  the  way  clay, 
it  takes  almoft  all  that  falls  on  the  furface.  Very  little  is  ab- 
forbed  by  the  thin  coat  of  mould  which  covers  the  clay,  and 
the  reft  finking  tow^ard  the  pond,  is  received  into  little  covered 
drains,  that  difcharge  themfelves  into  it. 

Nature  has,  in  many  cafes,  given  the  fame  opportunities  of 
fupplying  a  farm ;  it  were  well  if  others  had  made  the  fame 
advantage  of  them.  It  may  often  be  neceffary  to  bring  water 
up  from  a  lower  place,  when  the  cattle  cannot  of  themfelves 
get  at  it.  In  this  cafe  recourfe  is  to  be  had  again  to  mecha- 
nicks.  There  are  various  ways  of  getting  water  from  below, 
fome  fuited  to  larger  and  others  to  fmaller  purpofes,  the  moft 
convenient  will  be  the  Perfian  wheel.  This  is  conflrudfed  at 
a  moderate  expence,  and  will  laft  a  long  time  ;  and  the  quantity 
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it  will  raife  is  fufficient  for  all  poflible  purpofes  in  the  fervice  of 
the  largeft  farm. 


CHAP.  VIII. 


Of  the  figns  and  notices  of  drought  to  be  obferved  by  the  far7ner. 


AS  a  continuance  of  dry  weather  is  the  fource  of  this  terri¬ 
ble  calamity  to  the  hufbandman,  it  will  be  of  ufe  to  him 
to  make  a  rational  guefs,  whether  the  dry  weather  that,  at  any 
time  alarms  him  is  or  is  not  likely  to  continue.  We  fmile  at 
the  common  prognofticks  of  weather  ;  and  acknowledge  thofe 
which  are  better  founded  are  uncertain  :  we  could  therefore 
have  gladly  dropped  the  entering  upon  the  fubjedf,  but  that  we 
think  it  may  be  of  real  fervice  to  our  readers  ;  therefore  we 
Ihall  lay  down  fuch  obfervations,  as  are  moft  likely  to  inform 
the  hufbandman  what  he  is  to  expedf ;  cautioning  him  never 
to  have  recourfe  to  them  but  in  continued  dry  feafons,  and  then 
to  judge  of  them  as  we  deliver  them,  not  as  certain,  but  in 
fome  degree  probable  ;  accepting  them  as  the  beft  guides  he 
can  obtain,  and  therefore  confulting  them  for  want  of  fuch  as 
would  be  lefs  dubious. 

Birds,  beafts  and  fifhes  are  warned  of  changes  in  the  air,  by 
notices  that  either  do  not  reach  us,  or  what  we  do  not  regard. 
We  fee  in  the  weather  glaflhs  alfo  the  great  effedf  of  changes 
in  the  air;  and  we  perceive  it  in  many  other  natural  inftances. 
Thefe  fhew  that  changes  of  this  kind  alFedl;  both  folid  and  fluid 
fubftances  ;  and  therefore  that  we  may  feek  for  them,  and  ob- 
ferve  the  marks  of  them;  as  notices  of  fucceeding  changes  or 
continuance  of  weather  in  almofl;  every  objedt  that  is  before 
us.  In  things  inanimate  we  can  only  perceive  them  by  exa¬ 
mination.  A  board  will  fwell  againft  rain ;  but  if  we  do  not 
obferve  and  examine  it  we  fhall  not  fee  it :  in  living  creatures 
their  adlions  Ihew  what  they  feel ;  their  bodies  are  afFedled  by 
the  changes  of  the  air,  and  they  are  guided  by  inftindf,  more 
certain  than  reafon  ;  therefore  we  may  obferve  their  adlions  as 
prognofticks  of  what  will  happen. 

Thefe  creatures  are  the  moft  fenftble  of  chanv2:es  in  the  air, 
becaufe  they  live  expofed  to  it,  and  can  feel  no  changes  but 
what  are  natural ;  mankind  who  live  in  houfes  alter  the  tem« 
perature  of  the  air  by  fires,  and  are  by  that  means  made  inca¬ 
pable  to  judge  of  its  real  variations.  The  change  from  the  air 
of  a  room  with  a  fire,  to  that  of  a  field  or  garden,  is  fo  great, 
that  it  quite  drowns  the  fmall  variations  which  may  have  hap¬ 
pened  in  that  free  element,.  For  thefe  reafons  other  creatures 
are  more  fenftble  of  thefe  changes  than  we  ;  and  as  they  have 
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motion  and  voice,  we  are  to  watch  both  for  the  finding  out 
their  nicer  feelings. 

In  danger  of  drought,  if  there  be  herons  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  let  him  obferve  their  courfe.  This  bird  delights  in  a 
lofty  flight,  and  will  indulge  itfelf  in  it,  when  opportunities  of 
fatisfying  its  ravenous  appetite  do  not  call  it  lower.  When  the 
heron  flies  high  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  it  is  a  fign  the  dry 
weather  will  continue.  The  food  of  this  rapacious  bird  is 
principally  fmall  animals  that  haunt  about  the  waters.  Fifh 
are  its  delight  when  it  can  catch  them  ;  but  they  are  too  fwift 
in  their  motions  for  its  general  fupply  :  frogs,  black  fnails,  and 
other  fuch  creatures,  are  its  common  prey.  The  dews  of  the 
night  call  out  thefe  early  in  the  morning,  and  this  is  the  he¬ 
ron’s  time  of  preying.  When  the  earth  grows  dry,  and  the 
fun  hot,  they  retire  into  their  hiding  places,  and  the  bird  in¬ 
dulges  himfelf  in  his  airy  flights.  This  is  bis  cuftom  in  dry 
weather :  but  if  there  be  a  change  for  rain,  thefe  infedls  feel 
it,  and  they  crawl  out  of  their  holes  by  day.  The  heron  feels 
it  alfo,  and  inftindl  guiding  him,  he  defcends  in  fearch  of  them : 
his  flights  are  low,  and  he  is  frequently  {looping.  Upon  this 
principle  depends  the  fign  of  drought  from  the  heron’s  flying 
higlv;  and  it  is  one  of  the  moft  certain  that  are  to  be  gathered 
from  the  bird  kind  :  but  it  is  not  on  any  one  of  thefe  the  far¬ 
mer  is  to  build  his  opinion :  things  doubtful  are  no  way  fo 
well  confirmed,  as  by  being  fupported  one  from  another. 

All  beafts  are  rendered  faint  and  languid  by  a  continuance  of 
hot  dry  weather ;  and  while  they  continue  fo,  ’tis  a  fign  the 
caufe  will  continue.  The  farmer  fhould  watch  the  adlions  of 
his  flock,  while  they  feem  inadlive  and  dull ;  while  they  rife 
late  to  their  food,  and  eat  it  carelefsly,  it  is  a  fign  the  drought 
will  continue.  They  feel  the  firfl  approaches  of  ram  ;  and^ 
the  farmer  may  know  it  will  happen  by  their  condudl.  .Af¬ 
ter  a  long  feries  of  dry  weather,  fheep  will  rife  an  hour  be¬ 
fore  their  time  to  feed  :  when  rain  is  coming  they  and  all  the 
other  cattle  will  feed  heartily  :  their  motions  will  be  brifk,  and 
the  cows  and  the  oxen  will  tofs  up  their  heads  and  fnuff  the  air 
with  pleafure. 

When  the  farmer  has  thefe  notices  of  rain  from  the  bird 
and  beafl  kind,  he  may  give  up  his  fear  of  drought.  Many 
more  might  be  named,  but  thefe  after  a  long  drought  are  cer¬ 
tain.  To  thefe  figns  from  the  birds  and  beafls  we  may  add 
fome  from  fifh  and  infedls  :  they  are  not  of  equal  certainty  ;  but 
they  will  ferve  as  a  confirmation  of  the  others. 

If  the  farmer  has  a  pond  with  fifh,  let  him  look  into  it  care^ 
fully.  If  his  fifh  keep  out  of  fight  the  drought  is  likely  to  con  * 
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tiiiue :  if  they  come  up  to  the  furface  after  dlfappearlng  many 
days,  he  may  imagine  there  will  be  rain*  Fifh  love  air,  but 
it  muft  be  a  moift  air ;  and  they  feel  it  under  water. 

This  is  another  though  a  lefs  reafon  of  the  heron’s  kaving 
his  high  flight  when  rain  is  coming.  He  has  no  chance  for  flfli 
while  they  keep  in  the  deep  water ;  but  when  they  rife  in  the 
jhallows  he  may  furprlfe  them.  Eels  keep  all  day  under  the 
mud  in  dry  weather  ;  but  they  will  put  up  their  heads  on  the 
approach  of  wet,  and  fometimes  crawl  on  the  furface.  Added 
to  inftindl'  here  may  be  the  afliftance  of  eyelight.  The  fportf- 
m6n  know  from  what  a  height  hawks  will  fee :  the  heron  has; 
eyes  of  the  fame  piercing  kind  ;  and  the  fight  of  fifh  rifmg  to 
the  furface,  and  frogs  crawling  out  of  their  holes,  may  bring 
this  bird  down,  as  well  as  the  guidance  of  infldndl:  upon  his 
feelings.  In  long  droughts  worms  penetrate  deeper  into  the 
ground,  for  they  muft  have  moifture  :  their  fkins  dry  up  wheri 
cxpofed  to  a  parching  air.  In  thefe  continuances  of  dry  wea¬ 
ther  they  rarely  come  abroad  :  and  while  the  farmer  fees  no¬ 
thing  of  them  or  their  calls  upon  the  earth,  he  has  reafon  tq 
fear  it  will  continue. 

There  yet  remain  obfervations  on  things  inanimate  on  earth, 
and  in  the  fkies.  When  the  wood -work  about  his  houfe  and 
yard  moves  loofe  and  eafy,  and  the  more  coarfe  works  rattle 
in  the  joints,  it  is  a  fign  dry  weather  will  continue;  and  when 
the  furface  of  marble  or  fmooth  flone  in  chimney  pieces  and 
floors  is  perfedtly  dry,  it  is  alfo  of  the  fame  purport.  We  fpeak 
of  rooms  in  which  there  are  no  fires.  Let  the  farmer  obferve 
the  fun  at  rifmg :  if  he  rlfes  fmall  and  blue,  too  bright  to  be 
looked  upon,  and  in  a  clear  fky,  there  is  the  appearance  of  a 
continued  dry  time.  When  there  are  rainy  vapours  in  the  air, 
they  enlarge  his  apparent  bignefs,  and  (hew  him  of  a  fiery  co¬ 
lour.  At  night  let  him  watch  the  moon  and  flars  :  if  they  arc 
bright  and  clear,  there  is  reafon  to  believe  the  dry  weather  will 
continue.  If  the  horns  of  the  new  moon  look  particularly 
fharp,  that  alfo  is  a  fign  of  its  lafting.  The  clouds  may  give 
fome  figns  of  drought  alfo  ;  though  from  their  fleeting  and  in- 
conffant  nature,  lefs  dependance  is  to  be  placed  on  them  than 
on  the  other  tokens.  If  the  fun  fet  red,  that  is,  if  there  be  a 
light  red  fky  in  the  weft  at  evening,  it  is  a  ftrong  fign  of  the 
continuance  of  dry  weather  ;  efpecially  if  the  eaft  be  free  from 
clouds  at  the  fame  time.  ,  When  only  a  few  light  loofe  clouds 
are  feen  in  the  weft  at  fun-rife,  and  they  foon  difperfe,  it  is  a 
l!oken  of  the  continuance  of  the  dry  time. 

The  laft  thing  to  obferve  is  the  wind  :  the  north  and  the  eaft 
are  the  fair  weather  winds  in  England ;  the  fouth  and  the  weft 
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thofe  which  bring  rain.  When  the  wind  feems  fettled  in  one 
of  the  dry  quarters,  or  in  changing  goes  only  toward  the  o- 
ther,  there  is  the  probability  that  he  is  to  expert  a  feafon  of 
drought. 

There  are  lelTer  obfervations  to  be  made  for  the  forefeeing 
fudden  fhowers  and  days  of  clear  weather  in  the  common 
changeable  courfe  of  things  :  thefe  we  'fhall  treat  of  under  the 
article  of  rain  ;  but  in  this  place  we  are  coiifiderlng  a  thing  ot 
much  more  importance  than  thofe  fudden  variations. 

C  H  A  P.  IX. 

Of  rains, 

TXT  E  are  talking  of  the  extreams  of  thofe  things,  which  are 
^  ^  in  themfelves,  when  moderate,  of  the  utmoft  advantage : 
heat  was  the  laft  named,  and  moifture  is  to  be  treated  of  in 
this  place.  Both  are  needful  to  the  growth  of  plants ;  they  are 
indeed  the  two  great  requifites  to  that  piirpofe  :  but  both  may 
be  deftrudfive  to  the  crop  and  ftock  of  the  farmer.  The  belt 
things  when  improperly  conducted  may  be  the  world  ;  and  it  is 
in  nothing  fo  evident  as  in  thefe  articles.  All  lands  receive  da-p 
mage  by  excellive  rains  ;  but  thofe  moil  which  lie  loweft. 
From  thefe  it  is  necelTary  to  remove  them,  or  they  become  ponds 
or  bogs. 

Every  piece  of  ground  has  fome  defcent :  the  farmer’s  bu^ 
fmefs  is  to  find  that ;  to  cut  channels  for  the  reception  of  the 
abundant  water,  and  to  lead  them  according  to  that  defcent  to 
difcharge  themfelves  at  the  loweft  place.  Befide  the  damage 
that  may  arife  by  heavy  and  continued  rains  of  winter,  there 
are  feafons  at  which  every  ftiower  may  reafonably  alarm  him, 
Thefe  are  particularly  the  times  of  hay  making  and  harveft. 
For  the  fuccefs  of  thefe  operations  he  is  to  feize  upon  every 
good  hour  that  comes ;  and  it  will  be  of  importance  to  form 
fome  conjecture  what  weather  is  likely  to  follow.  It  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  indifference  whether  he  bring  the  fcythe  into  his  mea-r 
dow,  or  the  fickle  into  his  field,  one  day  or  another.  There 
is  a  time  at  which  the  grafs  has  moft  fubftance,  and  when 
the  grain  is  richeft  in  the  ear ;  but  this  is  not  limited  to  a  day. 

ft'he  farmer  may  be  tempted  by  fine  weather  to  begin  both 
fomewhat  fooner  than  he  intended ;  and  he  may,  on  the 
threatning  prefages  of  rain,  defer  them  fome  days.  As  it  may 
with  fome  tolerable  degree  of  certainty  be  forefeen,  v/e  fhall 
give  all  that  have  reafon  for  their  foundation.  We  ftiall  feledl 
thofe  figns  for  which  there  is  foundation  in  the  laws  of  na-v 
ture,  and  which  we  have  experience  to  confirm  ;  palling  lightly 
over  the  others,  and  utterly  rejedfing  the  fancies  of  weak  and 
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credulous  people,  which  have  too  long  impofed  upon  the  inju^ 
dicious, 

C  H  A  P.  X. 

Of  the  ftgns  and  notices  of  rain  to  be  obferved  by  the  farpier* 

H  E  oppofites  to  all  thofe  things  we  have  nam’d  as  figns 

of  drought  are  notices  of  rain  :  when  the  heron  Hies  low ; 
when  the  cattle  rife  early  to  their  eating  ;  when  fifh  fwim  on 
the  furface  of  the  water,  and  worms  crawl  frequently  out  of 
the  ground ;  when  wood  fwells,  and  marble  is  wet ;  when  the 
fun  looks  big  at  riling,  and  the  moon  and  the  ftars  appear  dull  ; 
when  loofe  clouds  fleet  about  the  weft  in  a  morning,  and  do 
not  difperfe  as  the  fun  advances  againft  them  ;  and  when  the 
wind  is  fouth  or  weft,  and  changes  only  from  one  to  the  other 
of  fhofe  quarters,  rain  is  to  be  expedted. 

Birds  feel  the  approach  of  rain  with  pleafure  :  a  moift  air 
feems  beft  fuited  to  their  nature,  and  particularly  to  the  water- 
fowl.  It  alfo  brings  out  of  their  lurking-holes  the  myriads  of 
infedfs  which  are  their  food.  If  geefe  and  ducks  prune  them- 
felves,  feem  more  than  ordinary  chearful  and  lively  ;  and  the 
crows  in  their  hoarfe  voice  caw  from  the  tops  of  the  trees,  he 
is  to  underftand  it  as  their  rejoicing  at  a  damp  air,  and  the  apr 
proach  of  rains  :  thefe  laft  are  extremely  fugacious.  When  they 
fly  about  toffing  up  their  beaks,  and  are  very  noify,  the  rain  js 
coming  :  and  when  they  ftalk  by  the  fides  of  brooks  and  ditches, 
it  is  near  at  hand. 

When  fwallows  fly  low  it  is  a  well  known  fignal  of  rain, 
and  is  founded  on  the  plaineft  reafon.  The  food  of  thefe  birds 
is  little  flying  infedfs,  and  all  thefe  unable  to  bear  up  againft 
the  weight  of  the  air  when  loaded  with  damp,  fly  low.  The 
crying  of  peacocks  is  another  known  fign  of  rain :  it  is  that 
bird’s  note  of  joy.  His  voice  is  hoarfer  than  the  crow’s  \  but  it 
is  a  fign  of  his  fatisfadfion. 

Sheep  fbew  the  firft  figns  of  the  approach  of  rain  ;  it  makes 
them  iprightly  :  they  leap  about  and  play  with  one  another. 
The  afs  foretels  it  by  his  braying,  which  is  alfo  his  note  of  fa- 
tisfadtion  ;  and  the  cows  and  oxen  by  toiling  up  their  heads  and 
licking  their  fnouts. 

1  hefe  are  the  figns  of  rain  gathering  in  the  air ;  but  when 
it  is  juft  at  hand  cattle  give  other  kinds  of  notice.  They  flock 
to  the  hedges,  and  feek  fhelter  under  trees. 

Inledfs  may  be  of  ufe  this  way  to  the  farmer ;  their  tender 
bodies  give  them  notice  of  the  changes  in  the  air  long  before 
men  perceive  it.  The  bees  keep  within  their  hives,  and  the 
^nC3  leave  their  bufy  motions,  ^nd  retire  deeper  into  the  ground, 
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They  carry  with  them  thofe  cafes  in  which  the  winged  fex  are 
lying  for  their  change.  Thefe  common  people  call  their  eggs  ; 
but  that  is  an  error. 

From  the  animal  kind  we  fhall  lead  our  farmer  for  pre- 
fages  of  wet  to  the  wild  weeds  of  the  field,  and  to  the  com¬ 
mon  produ£fs  of  his  garden.  The  poet  fpeaks  of  the  clofing 
of  the  flowers  of  common  marygold  at  evening  :  he  calls  it 
Tl)e  marygold  that  goes  to  bed  with  the  Jun^ 
and  this,  and  all  the  other  flowers  which  have  that  quality,  fhut 
up  in  the  fame  manner  more  or  lefs  when  rain  is  coming.  The 
flowers  moft  newly  opened,  have  this  quality  moft  fenfibly. 
Dry  weather  opens  them  fully  ;  and  as  wet  is  nearer  or  farther 
off,  they  draw  together  their  leaves  in  a  more  clofe  or  loofe 
manner. 

In  the  corn  fields  the  farmer  will  meet  with  a  little  plant 
famous  for  many  virtues,  its  name  is  pimpernell,  he  will  know 
it  by  its  fmall  bright  red  flowers  :  thefe  open  in.  dry  weather, 
and  fhut  up  againft  rain.  Wet  may  be  foreknown  a  whole  day 
before  it  falls  by  this  flower.  The  heads  of  dandelion  gone  to 
feed  are  fo  many  globes  of  down  in  fair  weather  ^  but  againft 
rain  they  contradl. 

Let  the  farmer  look  into  his  -clover  field,  and  he  will  find 
another  mark  of  rain  which  has  been  obferved  thefe  two  thou-- 
fand  years  :  clover,  when  rain  is  coming,  ftands  more  upright 
and  firm  than  at  other  times ;  the  ftalk  is  fwelled  and  ftiffen 
This  is  true  in  the  fame  manner  with  many  other  plants,  but 
in  none  fo  diftindlly.  Wood  fwells  with  the  wet,  and  the 
fofter  kinds  moft.  Doors  will  not  fhut ;  for  both  the  pofts  and 
the  boards  fwell :  window-fhutters  ftick,  and  boxes  are  hard  to 
fhut  or  open  :  drawers  ftick  in  their  cafes. 

From  thefe  things  let  him  turn  his  eyes  up  to  the  heavens. 
The  fun^s  looking  red  and  large  is  a  fign  of  wet ;  and  let  him 
mind  the  clouds  that  accompany  this  appearance,  for  they  will 
not  only  confirm  that  rain  is  falling,  but  in  fome  meafure  fhew 
the  time  when  it  will  come.  If  clouds  prefently  after  fuch  a 
rifing  of  the  fun  gather  in  the  fky,  and  the  air  appears  thick 
and  watery,  it  will  prefently  rain  ;  and  the  hotter  the  weather, 
the  fooner  the  rain  is  to  be  expe61ed.  When  at  fun-rife,  or 
foon  after,  there  is  a  circle  or  part  of  a  circle  of  a  blueifh  or 
whitifh  colour  about  the  fun,  there  may  be  expelled  rain  fome 
time  within  the  day.  A  red  fun  at  rifing  is  a  fign  of  rain  ;  and 
the  fame  is  to  be  added  concerning  its  looking  dull  and  white. 
The  natural  colour  of  the  rifing  fun  in  a  clear  air  is  the  fame 
that  it  has  at  noon  day,  a  deep  fiery  blue,  which  the  eye  can¬ 
not  look  upon  a  moment.  When  he  is  dim  and  faint,  and 
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looks  wtiite,  it  is  owing  to  watery  vapours,  and  wet  is  near. 

If  the  moon  have  a  Targe  circle  of  a  whitifh  colour  round 
her  at  a  diftance,  it  is  another  fign  of  rain  :  and  when  the  ftarg 
look  larger  than  ufual,  and  fainter,  and  twinkle  lefs,  it  alfo 
prefages  wet  the  next  day :  this  is  coniined  to  the  fixed  fiars  ; 
for  the  planets,  though  larger,  never  twinkle  at  all. 

The  clouds  give  many  prognoltications  of  wet.  When  there 
are  fmall  ones  fcattered  about  the  weft  in  an  evening,  rain  is 
to  be  expedted  the  following  day. 

The  rainbow  is  not  fufficiently  underftood.  It  befpeaks  a 
change  :  if  it  appear  after  dry  weather,  it  foretels  a  great  deal 
of  rain ;  but  when  we  fee  one  after  a  great  deal  of  wet,  we 
may  expedl  fair  weather.  A  bright  rainbow  in  the  eaft  is  u- 
fually  followed  by  a  great  deal  of  rain. 

Mifts  from  waters  afford  a  regular  and  certain  prognoftick 
of  the  fucceeding  feafort.  When  they  are  thick  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  and  prefently  after  difperfe,  they  are  tokens  of  fair  wea¬ 
ther  ;  but  when  they  rife  to  the  neighbouring  hills,  and  hang 
in  the  air,  they  ufually  prefage  rain,  at  a  day  or  two  diftance. 

CHAP.  XI. 


O/'  th£  fever al  figns  of  fair  tueather. 


H  E  figns  of  fair  weather  approaching  are  thefe.  A  clear 
fky  in  a  morning,  and  a  bright  fun-rlfing  in  it,  are  the  na¬ 
tural  tokens  of  a  good  day  ;  and  when  at  evening  he  fets  in  a 
light  and  bright  red  fi^y,  and  without  heavy  clouds,  there  is 
reafon  to  entertain  good  hope  of  the  next.  When  the  moon 
looks  bright  and  clear,  and  has  no  foggy  circles  round  her  it 
is  well ;  but  the  greateft  promife  is  from  her  appearance  a  few 
days  old.  Let  the  farmer,  whofe  harveft  approaches,  watch 
the  new  moon.  If  he  fee  her  horns  ftiarp,  clear,  and  fine,  he 
may  reafonably  expedl  fair  weather  till  her  full.  The  ftars  give 
the  fame  tokens  in  the  fame  manner.  When  they  look  ftiarp^^ 
and  bright,  and  twinkle  ftrongly,  there  is  a  clear  air,  and  it  is ' 
like  to  continue. 

White,  fmall,  and  fcattered  clouds  at  the  north  eaft,  are  a 
token  of  feveral  days  fair  weather.  Look  to  the  hills,  and  if 
their  tops  be  clear,  expect  bright  and  ferene  days  ;  even  the  ftone 
and  brickwork  of  buildings,^  in  fome  degree,  gives  the  fame 
notice.  Thefe  are  feen  more  clear  and  diftindl:  in  the  pure  air, 
that  brings  in  fair  weather,  than  in  fuch  as  is  full  of  wateiy  va- 
pours,  and  precedes  rain. 

Light  miffs,  gathering  early  in  the  morning  over  waters, 
and  foon  difperfing,  are  figns  of  fair  days.  If  a  fhower  hap¬ 
pen,  and  there  be  a  rainbow,  let  the  farmer  watch  it  carefully; 
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if  the  blue  be  a  ftrong  colour,  and  the  yellow  bright,  it  is  a 
fign  of  clear  weather  quickly  following* 

When  gnats  fwarm  in  an  evening,  and  the  glow-worm  crawls 
abroad  at  night,  good  weather  generally  follows.  Thefe  ten¬ 
der  infers  dread  the  rain,  and  hide  themfelves  when  inilincl 
gives  notice  of  itS' coming. 

The  bee  is  a  fure  diredlor.  Her  little  organs  feel  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  wet ;  and  keep  her  prifoner  in  the  hive,  or  limit  her 
to  fhort  excurfions  when  it  is  near  :  therefore  when  fhe  dies 
far,  and  returns  late,  good  days  are  coming.  When  the  kite 
and  the  fwallow  fly  high  good  weather  is  coming.  They  can 
fee  their  prey  to  a  greater  diftance  in  that  clear  air  ;  and  they 
love  lofty  flights.  When  the  fea  birds  leave  the  fhore ;  and 
when  the  owl  hoots'  foftly,  gently,  and  compofedly,  fine  days 
may  be  expected.  . 

When  roach  and  dace  leap  up  out  of  the  water,  and  when 
the  Ipider  hangs  its  light  webs  in  the  air,  fair  weather  is  com¬ 
ing  :  experience,  more  than  any  certain  reafon,  eftabliflle^  this 
token  from  the  fifli.  As  to  the  infect,  it  is  plainly  the  direc-' 
tion  of  inftindt.  Its  tender  and  expofed  body  feels  the  change 
of  air  for  dry  weather  ;  and  inftiridt  diredts  it  on  that  notice, 
to  venture  out  its  threads,  becaufe  there  will  be  nothing  to  hurt 
them. 

Laftly,  we  fhall  give  the  hufbandman  a  notice  which  he  is 
to  regard  more  than  any  of  the  preceding,  becaufe  it  anfwers 
doubly,  as  a  promife  of  fair  weather  for  the  prefent,  and  a  de¬ 
nunciation  of  rain  foon  after.  This  is  that  thick  dark  fky  we 
fometimes  fee  for  a  continuance  of  time,  without  either  fun- 
ihine  or  rain.  This  is  a  thing  that  frequently  happens  in  Eng¬ 
land  about  the  harveft :  and  the  greatefl:  regard  fhould  be  had 
to  it :  it  is  an  unerring  rule,  that  fuch  a  fky  is  followed  by 
fome  fair  weather,  and  rains  come  foon  after.  The  farmer 
needs  not  be  afraid  of  fudden  rain,  when  there  is  fuch  a  fky. 
There  will  be  an  interval  of  fair  between,  which  will  ferye  to 
finifh  his  work, 

CHAP.  XIL 


Of  hall. 


Ha  I  L  is  more  dangerous  to  the  gardener  than  the  hufband¬ 
man,  whofe  produdls  being  at  all  times  expofed  to  the 
weather,  are  more  hardened :  when  it  is  very  violent,  and  the 
ftones  large,  it  will  do  him  fome  damage  ;  but  it  is  lefs  to  be 
forereen|:than  any  of  the  other  accidents.  In  the  warmer  parts 
of , Europe  it  is  terrible  to  the  hufbandman,  becaufe  the  heat 
brings  his  crops  early,  but  neither  there  can  he  forefee  or  guard 

againfl 
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againfl  it.  Thefe  ftorms  in  thofe  countries  are  Icfs  frequent 
than  in  ours,  but  fharpcr. 

The  hufbandman  in  thefe  florins  of  hail  is  to  watch  whether 
they  feem  common ;  for  in  thefe  there  is  little  harm  to  him  ; 
or  whether  they  threaten  to  be  very  terrible  :  in  the  latter  he 
ihould  be  quick  in  driving  under  ilielter,  all  fuch  parts  of  his 
flock  as  could  be  hurt ;  his  lambs  and  other  young  creatures. 
His  crop  muft  take  its  chance. 

As  we  have  endeavoured  to  make  the  farmer  acquainted,  in 
fome  degree,  with  thofe  things  wherewith  he  has  any  concern, 
we  fhall  add  here  a  fuccincl  account  of  hail. 

Rain  is  water  raifed  in  vapour  by  the  fun,  and  falling  again 
in  drops.  Thefe  drops  often  pafs  through  a  confiderable  depth 
of  air,  before  they  reach  the  ground  ;  and  it  fometimes  hap¬ 
pens'  that  they  are  frozen  by  the  way.  A  frozen  drop  of  wa¬ 
ter  can  be  no  other  than  a  fmall  roundifh  piece  of  ice  ;  and 
haiiflones  are  fuch.  In  particular  cafes,  hail-ftones  have  been 
of  odd  fhapes,  as  long,  or  flat  and  thin,  and  flarlike,  but  thefe 
are  uncommon.  The  long  and  flat  feem  only  the  efFedl  of  va¬ 
rious  degrees  of  freezing ;  but  the  flarlike  hail,  is  of  another 
origin.  That  fhape  is  the  natural  form  of  fnow.  Therefore, 
as  the  common  hail  confifls  of  drops  of  rain  frozen  in  their 
palTage  through  the  air ;  this  is  compofed  of  flakes  of  fnow, 
frozen  to  the  hardnefs  of  ice,  in  the  fame  manner.  Though 
thefe  fall  with  lefs  weight  than  the  others,  they  are  attended- 
with  more  damage,  efpecially  to  the  gardener ;  for  v/hen  they 
are  driven  before  a  violent  wind,  their  fiiarp  edges  cut  off  the 
bloflbms  of  fruit  trees  like  fo  many  knives. 

A  good  pra6lice  in  gardens  is,  to  flick  pieces  of  furze  bufh 
among  the  branches  Oi  the  fruit  trees  :  we  name  this  becaufe 
it.  may  be  transferred,  if  there  be  occafion,  to  the  field,  if 
the  farmer  have  any  young  crop  for  which  he  is  in  fear  from 
hail  florms :  he  may  with  little  expence  flick  up  large  furze 
bufhes  among  it  at  certain  diflances,  which  rifing  above  the  pro¬ 
per  growth  will,  by  their  bufliy  heads,  defend  it  from  the  fury 
of  thefe  florms.  This  is  never  needful,  but  upon  particular 
occafions,  and  they  are  not  to  be  forefeen.  The  driving  in  of 
cattle  and  poultry  is  the  principal  care  ;  and  his  better  this 
Ihould  be  done  when  there  was  no  real  neceflity  twenty  times, 
than  once  omitted  when  there  is. 

Mifehievous  florms  of  hail  generally  are  of  fmall  extent, 
and  may  be  forefeen  a  little  before  their  coming,  by  a  thick 
black  heavy  cloud,  with  chillnefs  in  the  air  and  wind.  To¬ 
ward  the  end  of  April,  in  1697.  ^bere  was  one  of  thefe  in 
Chefliire.  A  black  cloud  foretold  its  coming  about  a  quarter 
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of  an  hour.  This  was  time  enough  to  have  got  in  the  tender 
cattie,  but  the  farmers  were  not  aware  of  the  danger.  The 
breadth  of  this  heavy  cloud  was  about  two  miles,  and  the  courfe 
it  took  before  it  diffipated  was  fixty  miles  ;  along  all  this  tradt 
there  was  made  the  moft  terrible  havock,  but  not  the  leaft  be¬ 
yond  or  befide  it.  The  hail  ftones  were  as  big  as  eggs,  and 
fome  of  the  full  bignefs  of  a  man’s  fift.  They  were  pieces  of 
clear,  tranfparent,  and  very  hard  ice,  with  a  white  kernel  in 
the  middle,  which  feemed  a  little  lump  of  fnow.  Some  of 
thefe  vaft  hail  ftones  were  finooth,  others  rough  and  fliarp  on 
the  furface.  They  fell  with  a  prodigious  force,  and  killed 
fowls,  lambs,  and  calves  :  beat  down  the  young  crops  of  every 
kind  ;  and  in  fome  places,  w’here  the  wind  drove  them  flanting, 
plowed  up  the  furface  of  the  ground,  and  buried  themfeh^es  an 
inch  or  two  in  depth  ;  trees  w'’ere  broke  and  (batter’d  to  pieces 
in  many  places ;  houfes  damaged,  and  many  people  that  were 
abroad  much  hurt. 

This,  and  other  inftances,  are  not  recited  here  for  curiolity 
or  an  idle  amiifement :  they  are  fo  many  lelTons  to  the  farmer  : 
examples  of  the  Ioffes  others  have  fuftained  by  negledt  of  dri¬ 
ving  in  their  young  cattle  j  and  cautions  t®  himfeif  for  a  wifer 
condudf. 

There  is  recorded  another  hail  (form  the  fame  year  much 
more  terrible.  It  happened  In  Herefordfhire,  in  the  beginning 
of  May.  Thunder  and  lightening  preceded  it,  and  for  fome-* 
time  continued  with  it,  as  alfo  a  violent  tempeft  of  wdnd,  that 
blew  both  the  lightening  and  hail  upon  feveral  houfes,  to  their 
deftru61;ion.  Nothing  could  exceed  this  but  the  hail  fent  by 
the  Almighty  upon  the  iTgyptians  ;  nor  can  any  words  lb 
flrongly  or  lb  truly  defcribe  its  terror,  as  tbofe  ufed  on  the  oc« 
cafion  in  fcrlpture,  “  Fire  mingled  with  the  hail  ran  along  up- 
“  on  the  ground.”  In  this  terrible  ftorm  not  only  fowls  and 
young  animals  of  all  kinds  were  killed,  but  fome  of  larger 
growth  ;  and  fome  labouring  perfons  in  the  fields,  who  could 
not  reach  flicker,  fufrered  the  fame  fate ;  their  bodies  being 
black  and  blue,  as  if  beat  to  death  with  clubs.  Oaks  were 
fplit :  the  branches  of  many  other  trees  torn  down ;  and  fields 
of  rye  were,  in  fome  places,  cut  down  as  if  mowed  off  with  a 
Icyth-e.  The  hail  ftones  in  this  terrible  ftorm  were  of  no  regular 
figure :  many  of  them  meafured  fourteen  inches  round  and 
they  feemed  fragments  of  thick  ice. 

To  thefe  accounts  of  hail  ftorms  In  our  own  country,  we 
fhall  add  two  extreamly  fingular  in  their  kind,  vouched  upon 
the  moft  warrantable  authorities  :  the  one  of  thefe  w^as  in  Flan- 
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ders,  about  Lifle,  in  the  year  1686.  and  the  other  in  France,^ 
in 

In’  all  obfervations  of  hail  ftorms  with  us,  they  have  been  nc^ 
other  than  pieces  of  ice^  with  a  little  lump  of  fnow  ;  but  thefe 
had  fulpbureous  matter  either  in  their  center,  or  in  their  whole 
fubftance.  That  at  Lifle  is  recorded  in  the  philofophical  tranf- 
adtions  the  ftones  were  not  only  vaftly  large,  but  appeared 
dufky  in  the  center  ;  and  fuch  of  them  as  came  down  chim¬ 
neys  into  fires,  when  the  icy  part  was  melted,  and  this  brown 
fubftance  v/as  expofed  to  the  fire,  burft  with  a  loud  report. 
Mezeray,  in  his  hiftory  of  France,  mentions  the  other  with 
all  its  particulars.  A  black  cloud  came  over  the  face  of  the 
heavens,  and  darkened  the  air  like  night :  in  the  midft  of  peo¬ 
ple’s  terror  and  aftonifhment,  the  mofl:  violent  lightnings  and 
thunder  burft  from  it,  and  hail  began  to  fall.  This  encreas’d 
in  a  moft  dreadful  manner,  and  with  a  ftrong  and  fuffbcating 
Imell,  like  burning  brimftone.  The  hail  ftones  this  creditable 
author  attefts,  were  more  like  pebbles  :  their  colour  blueifh, 
and  their  hardnefs  like  flint,  till  they  foftened  in  the  wet.  He 
gives  an  account  of  their  fize,  which  exceeds  all  others,  and 
which,  if  lefs  authenticated,  could  not  be  believed  :  he  fays 
fome  of  them  weighed  a  hundred  pounds.  We  are  not  to  won¬ 
der  at  the  damage  done  by  fuch  a  ftorm.  It  killed  almoft  all 
the  cattle,  fowls  artd  fifh  in  the  county ;  and  vaft  numbers  of 
the  people  f. 

In  calamities  like  thefe  there  can  be  no  remedy,  and  there  is 
no  courfe  to  follow  but  religious  fubmiftion. 

We  have  fhewn  the  huibandman  what  is  in  his  power  to 
do  againft  others  ;  and  in  general,  where  he  has  a  tender  crop, 
that  ftands  much  expofed,  we  fhall  advife  him  to  ufe  the  eafy 
method  of  flicking  up  a  few  furze  bufhes.  This  will  not  only 
be  a  defence  againft  hail,  but  it  will  break  the  force  of  winds, 
and  keep  off  thofe  cold  rams,  they  often  carry  before  them.  It 
is  a  pradllce  fo  cheap,  lo  ealy,  and  fo  certain  of  doing  fome 
good,  that  we  greatly  recommend  it. 

C  H  A  P.  XIII. 

0/  fnow, 

SNOW  often  is  of  great  advantage  to  the  farmer.  A  deep 
fnow  keeps  all  fheltered  underneath  it ;  and  frequently  de¬ 
fends  a  tender  crop  from  thofe  fucceeding  frofts  which  otherwife 
would  have  deftroyed  them.  We  have  recommended  to  the 
farmer,  on  fome  occafions,  the  covering  his  tender  growths  in 
winter  by  the  dryftalks:  of  peafe,  or  the  like  ;  fnow  often  falls 
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fo  favourably  as  to  perform  this  fervice  better  for  him  than  he 
could  have  done  it  for  himfelf;  more  generally  and  more  uni* 
verfally.  It  lies  thick  upon  the  young  plants,  covering  them 
perfe(Sl:ly,  and  defending  them  from  the  nipping  and  deftrudtive 
winds :  it  all  that  time  mellows  the  foil ;  and  when  warmer 
weather  comes  to  melt  it  in,  nothing  finks  down  fo  gently  or 
fo  gradually.  i 

Snow  is  like  ice,  a  watery  fubftance  congealed  by  freezing. 
When  the  air  is  warmer,  it  melts  and  falls  in  fmall  rain.  The 
moft  perfedt  appearance  of  fnow  is  in  form  of  a  ftar  of  fix 
rays,  and  its  fubflance  clear  tranfparent  ice  :  but  this  is  not 
its  conftant  or  certain  figure,^  the  flakes  are  frequently  im- 
perfedf. 

There  is  an  account  of  a  red  or  bloody  fnow  by  an  Italian, 
fignior  Saratti,  preferved  in  authentick  writings  :  it  is  faid  to 
have  fallen  near  Genoa :  but  this  is  very  difficult  to  be  recon¬ 
ciled  to  what  we  know  of  the  courfe  of  nature.  Snow  is  no 
other  than  water  frozen  ;  and  this  water  is  raifed  in  vapour 
by  the  fun.  We  are  fenfible  that  vapours  do  not  rife  coloured. 
The  flrongeft  tindfure  of  cochineal  will  yield  a  colourlefs  wa¬ 
ter,  if  dillilled ;  and  red  port  wine  affords  a  colourlefs  fpirlt. 
From  thefe,  and  many  other  confiderations,  there  is  reafon  to 
imagine  there  has  been  feme  miftake  in  what  is  written  on  thefe 
fubjedls. 

The  fnow  is  often  advantageous,  preferving  a  crop  ;  yet  like 
all  other  good  gifts  of  nature,  it  may  be  hurtful  in  the  extremes. 
Snow,  which  fhelters  his  crop  may,  in  a  great  fall,  fmother 
his  cattle.  He  muft  watch  it  as  it  comes,  and  obferve  whe¬ 
ther  it  will  be  in  the  common  courfe,  or  exceffive  and  violent. 
When  he  fees  a  vafl:  quantity  on  the  ground,  and  more  in  the 
air,  let  him  drive  in  his  cattle,  and  preferve  them  from  the 
danger  of  being  overwhelmed  and  buried  in  it,  as  they  fome- 
times  are  In  thofe  hollows  to  which  they  fly  for  fhelter. 

CHAP.  XIV. 

O/"  winds, 

*^^7  IN DS  are  too  frequently  hurtful.  Their  great  purpofe 
is  to  thin  and  purify  the  air  ;  and  they  will  often  be  dan-, 
gerous  to  the  hufbandman’s  crops,  and  even  to  his  buildings  ; 
he  muft  timely  guard  againft  them. 

The  Tea  would  putrify  notwithfianding  all  its  fait,  if  winds 
did  not  ftir  and  move  it  about :  frefh  waters,  when  large,  would 
fooner  fuffer  the  fame  fate,  and  men  would  be  carried  off  by* 
peftilencea  raifed  from  the  vapours  of  fuch  corrupted  mafles  ; 
all  this  is  prevented  by  the  timely  miniflrry  of  the  winds  3  and 
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all  their  force  may  be  broken  with  reipedt  to  the  farmer,^  by  a 
proper  plantation  of  trees.  We  know  from  what  quarters  the 
moft  furious  winds  blow^  and  the  defence  is  to  be  prepared 
thickeft  there. 

There  may  be  alfo  particular  cautions  tifed,  to  prevent  da¬ 
mage  on  extraordinary  occafions  ;  and  as  ftorms  may  generally 
be  forefeen,  thefe  fhould  be  prepared  according  to  the  neceffity,; 
Wind  is  no  other  than  air  in  motion.  We  are  fenfible  there 
is  fuch  a  thing  as  air,  by  the  changes  we  perceive  in  it,  but 
as  it  is  too  fine  a  fubftance  to  be  the  object  of  our  fight  j  we 
only  perceive  it  in  the  winds,  feeling  it  by  its  motion  ;  when 
fiill  it  is  not  perceptible  to  any  of  our  fenfes,  though  manifefi: 
to  our  reafon. 

We  in  this  ifland  are  fubject  to  great  variations  and  changes 
of  wind,  but  this  is  not  the  cafe  throughout  the  whole  world. 
Between  the  tropicks  there  is  a  conftant  and  unchangeable  wind, 
that  all  the  year  blows  from  eaft  to  weft.  About  the  coafts  of 
the  ocean  there  are  conftant  and  regular  winds  alfo,  at  certain 
times  of  the  day  called  fea  breezes.  They  blow  every  evening 
from  the  fea  to  the  land  ;  and  every  morning  from  land  to  fea. 
In  many  parts  of  the  world  there  are  regular  periodical  winds. 
Thefe  blow  one  half  of  the  year  one  way,  and  the  other  half 
the  other.  In  our  ifland  the  winds  play  about  with  great  un¬ 
certainty  ;  but  in  general  north  winds  are  moft  frequent  in  a 
morning,  weft  at  noon,  and  fouth  at  night.  Winds  blowing 
from  oft*  the  fea  are  naturally  moift  :  thefe,  when  they  are  gen¬ 
tle,  bring  only  a  pure  watery  vapour;  but  when  the  furface  of 
the  ocean  is  ruffled  by  them  in  ftorms,  they  carry  off  a  part  of 
the  abfolute  fait  water ;  this  is  called  the  fpray  of  the  fea. 

This  is  mentioned  as  a  practical  caution  for  the  farmer. 
Many  of  his  crops  will  be  injured  :  it  is  his  bufinefs  to  keep  a 
good  hedge  every  way  to  the  feaward.  North  winds  in  Eng¬ 
land  are  cold,  and  the  foutherly  winds  warm.  A  fall  of  fnow 
will  change  the  courfe  of  our  winds.  A  warm  foutherly  wind 
lhall  often  be  changed  into  a  cold  northerly  one  by  this  or  by 
a  ftiower  of  hail. 


The  ftrongcft  and  coldeft  winds  coming  from  the  north  and 
north  eaft  quarters,  it  is  againft  thefe  the  greateft  caution  is  to 
be  had  in  planting.  The  fycamore  has  been  happily  experi¬ 
enced  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  fea,  where  it  thrives  very 
well ;  and  on  the  moft  expofed  fituations  the  yew  is  excellent. 
It  will  bear  the  expofure,  and  delights  in  the  hard  dry  foil  ufu- 
ally  found  in  thofe  places.  After  the  yew  we  may  name  the 
elm,  it  roots  firm,  and  is  full  of  branches.  Its  growth  is  not 
flow,  and  there  are  few  foils  ©n  which  it  will  not  thrive. 
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In  trees  planted  for  (belter  to  a  houfe,  there  (liould  be  a  par¬ 
ticular  method  of  cutting.  The  elm  will  grow  to  any  form^ 
and  fo  will  moft  other  kinds.  Wheri  the  building  is  much  ex- 
pofed  to  winds,  fo  muft  the  trees  be  that  are  fet  to  (lielter  it ; 
therefore  let  them  be  fo  cut  as  to  be  lead  liable  to  danger*  The 
head  is  the  part  over  which  the  wind  has  mod  power,  and  It  is 
of  lead  fervice  in  (lieltering  the  dwelling  :  therefore  in  thefe 
cafes  let  the  head  be  fmall,  and  the  tree  encouraged  to  (hoot 
out  into  branches.  The  thicker  they  (land  the  more  is  the 
(belter,  and  the  lefs  they  are  in  danger  of  being  torn  down. 

CHAP.  XV. 


Of  the  figns  by  which  winds  may  he  forelinown» 


'  H  E  R  E  are  fewer  notices  of  wind,  than  of  rain  or 
^  drought :  but  the  hulbandman  (hould  be  the  more  careful 
in  looking  after  them. 

If  there  be  a  red  dufky  (ky  in  the  morning,  and  the  fun  rifes 
white  and  deadifh,  he  may  expedl  violent  gufts  of  wind  ;  and 
generally  fome  rain.  When  the  fun  is  pale  at  fetting,  and  goes 
down  behind  a  thick  dead -looking  cloud,  there  commonly  fol¬ 
lows  rain  that  night  ;  and  ufually  a  drong  and  diforderly  wind 
the  next  day.  If  the  moon  look  dim  and  midy,  and  have  a 
large  hazy  circle  about  her,  the  next  day  will  be  generally 
ruffled  by  winds.  When  the  moon  looks  particularly  bright^ 
but  has  about  her  two  or  three  broken  circles,  it  is  a  fign  of  a 
dorm.  When  the  dars  appear  more  numerous  than  ufual, 
and  have  a  lively  ludre, 'it  foretells  a  dorm.  V/hen  there  are 
a  number  of  fmall  black  clouds  fcattered  in  the  heavens,  and 
they  move  to  and  fro  in  a  diforderly  manner,  drong  and  unfet¬ 
tled  guds  of  wind  may  be  expedled  :  thefe  are  the  winds  that  do 
mod  harm  to  the  produdts  of  hufbandry,  therefore  the  greated: 
regard  (hould  be  had  to  this  fignal. 

When  a  rainbow  is  thicker  than  ordinary,  it  Is  a  fign  of 
guds  and  blads.  When  there  is  a  great  deal  of  red,  and  that 
is  dcry,  it  betokens  dorms.  The  rainbow  is  fometimes  inter¬ 
rupted  in^s  coLirfe,  and  as  it  were  feparated  into  many  parts  : 
this  is  always  a  fignal  of  winds. 

About  the  fea  coads  a  great  deal  may  be  gathered  by  birds. 
The  more  ferene  the  air,  the  farther  they  keep  out  at  fea.  When 
they,fudi:Jpniy  make  to  the  (Loro?  there  is  a  hady  dorm  ap¬ 
proaching  :  and  when  they  keep  about  the  Ihore,  and  will  not 
venture  into  open  fea,  there  will  be  drong  winds  that  day. 

There  is  in  fome  places  a  frnall  bird,  which  they  call  the 
form  bird:  this' has  fuch  knov/ledge,  and  fuch  dread  of  a  dorm, 
that  It  makes  immediately  to  the  (hore  when  it  is  near,  on  the 
V^OL.  in.  B  b  approach 
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approach  of  danger ;  but  at  open  fea  it  follows  fbips,  giving 
token  to  the  Tailors » 

CHAP.  XVL 

Of  the  da?nages  done  by  luind^  to  hujbandmen  in  their  crops, 

PLANTS  receive  injury  from  winds  at  different  periods 
of  their  growth  :  while  young,  the  blaft  will  often  chill  or 
fhrivel  them  up :  when  more  advanced,  they  are  open  to  its 
force  by  their  laTgcr  bulk  :  at  this  time  they  require  to  be  very 
well  faftened  in  the  earth  by  their  roots ;  and  the  moft  natural 
effetff  from  the  wind  is  the  rocking  them  about,  and  loofening 
of  them.  This  is  little  regarded  by  hufbandmen,  tho’  very 
much  by  gardeners.  In  new  planted  trees  the  cuftom  is  to  tie 
them  up  to  Hakes  :  and  the  Halks  of  flowering  plants  that  rife  to 
any  confiderable  height,  are  in  the  fame  manner  faftened  to 
Hicks.  This  is  of  .  the  greateft:  fervice  :  preferving  the  roots 
quiet  and  fleady  in  the  earth. 

The  farmer’s  care  in  moft;  refpedls,  muft:  be  employed  in  get¬ 
ting  ftrong  and  thick  fences  :  and  in  particular  crops  there  muft: 
be  particular  cautions,  which  we  fhall  name.  Of , all  his  pro- 
dufts,  there  is  none  which  fo  often  receives  damage  by  wind  as 
hops.  The  blaffs  of  the  fpring  nip  their  buds,  and  the  ftorms 
of  fummer  fliake  them  at  the  root. 

With  refpedt  to  the  nipping  winds  of  fpring,  as  the  plants 
are  not.  much  advanced,  they  are  eafily  flieltered  by  a  high  pale, 
or  clofe  hedge.  With  regard  to  rocking  them  at  the  root,  the 
firft  defence  is  to  chufe  a  fheltered  place  for  the  ground  ;  or 
plant  tall  trees  that  may  fhelter  it  ;  and  for  all  fucceeding  time 
the  grand  fecurity  is  the  fixing  the  poles  deeply  and  firmly  in 
the  ground. 

Corn  is  expofed  to  winds,  not  only  when  in  the  ear  by  lodg¬ 
ing,  which  happens  from  winds  and  rain  together,  but  while  in 
the  firft  fhoot ;  fharp  winds  fometimes  deftroy  the  produce  at 
this  period.  Tt  is  in  open  fields  the  crop  is  moft  liable  to  this 
mifehief ;  and  the  lame  remedy  will  preferve  it  in  both  Hates  :  this 
is  a  good  enclolure.  Different  foils  require  difterent  flirubs  for 
hedges  ;  and  we  have  given  the  farmer  his  choice  of  a^vaH  va¬ 
riety  of  kinds  for  this  purpofe. 

When  a  plantation  of  one  kbid  does  not  fucceed,  he  fliould 
try  another ;  and  when  he  is  doubtful  of  the  kind  that  may  be 
beft,  it  will  be  right  to  plant  two.  MoH  hedge  fhrtibs  will 
grow  as  well  two  together  as  fingly.  When  there  is  danger, 
from  the  drynefs  and  barrennefs  of  the  ground,  it  is  a  good 
caution  to  fow  furze  on  the  fide  of  the  bank. '  If  the  hedge  fuc¬ 
ceed  well',  this  may  be  pulied  up  ;  but  it  rarely  does  fo  well 

but 
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but  that  a  bottom  of  this  bufhy  plant  may  be  an  advantage  * 
The  winds  that  nip  winter  corn  iii  the  blade^  'get  in  more  at  the 
hedge  bottoms  than  elfewhefe  and  nothing  is  a  better  fence 
againil  them. 

CHAP.  XVIL 

OJ'  th£  nature  of  blight 

\T7'E  fpeak  of  the  blight  familiarly,  becaufe  it  is  cortimoil : 

*  ^  but  among  many  things  conjectured  as  to  rts  origin,  very 
little  faid  has  any  foundation  in  fadl. 

The  blight  is  a  diforder  that  alFedfs  trees  and  plants.  It  ap¬ 
pears  in  various  forms  according  to  the  degree,  afFe<5Hng  fome- 
times  entire  plants,  and  fometimes  only  parts  of  them.  It  is 
the  fame  diforder  which  the  vulo-^r  call  a  blaft.  When  it  flrlkes 

O 

a  tender  plant,  it  often  perifhes  ;  and  in  fome  cafes,  the  whole 
produdf  of  a  held  is  loft  at  once.  At  other  times  It  ftrikes 
only  a  part.  The  leaves  often  fall  off,  while  the  reft  is  un¬ 
hurt.  Sometimes  all  the  leaves  are  attacked,  and  fometimes 
only  a  part  of  them.  The  leaves  that  are  tainted,  jfhrivel  up 
and  appear  fcorched  ;  and  the  part  of  the  tree  which  is  thus 
ftruck  is  covered  with  little  infedls. 

This  diforder  is  common  to  all  parts  of  the  world  :  we  read 
of  blights  wherever  we  read  of  hufbandry  ;  and  for  more  than 
two  thoufand  years  men  of  ingenuity  have  been  guefting  vari- 
oufly  at  the  caufe.  The  Greeks  looked  on  it  as  a  ftroke  from 
heaven  ;  utterly  incurable  and  incapable  of  prevention.  7^he 
Romans  called  it  Robigo ;  and  as  they  deify ’d  plagues  and  fe¬ 
vers,  worfhipping  every  thing  they  feared,  their  fanciful  ima¬ 
ginations  form’d  a  deity  upon  this  occafton }  they  called  the 
new-made  god  Robigus  ;  and  Varro  folemnly  invokes  his  blef- 
fino:,  that  blis-hts  be  kept  from  trees  and  corn. 

In  general  it  was  attributed  to  the  eaft  winds  ;  but  Virgil, 
tvrth  more  reafbn,  lays  the  caufe  of  it  to  want  of  care  ;  and, 
inftead  of  praying  to  an  imaginary  god,  advifes  the  farmer  to  be¬ 
take  himfelf  to  labour. 

The  early  notion  of  attributing  blights  to  eaft  winds,  has  been 
continued  to  this  time ;  and  the  curious  feeing  infedls  in  abun¬ 
dance  on  the  leaves  and  branches,  fuppofe  thefe  eaft  winds 
brought  their  eggs,  and  that  they  are  the  caufe  of  the  dif- 
temper. 

Others  attribute  the  caufe  to  drizling  fhowers  freezing  upon 
the  tender  biid^ :  in  both  conjectures  there  is  fome  foundation  ; 
but  they  err  contemptibly  who  attribute  this  difafter  to  the  af- 
pedt  of  the  planets.  The  accounts  from  thofe  who  maintain 
the  other  opinions  arc  of  little  confequence,  for  they  agree  \\nth 
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only  one  part  of  the  rubje(St.  They  attempt  to  explain  only 
the  blights  of  the  fpring.  But  there  are  blights  at  other  fcafons 
of  the  year.  Corn  is  often  blighted  in  its  full  growth,  in  a 
wet  fummer.  This  accident  may  happen  without  frofts,  or 
without  thofe  (harp  and  cold  winds,  which  though  they  fre¬ 
quently  attend  it,  fh^y  are  not  the  occafion  of  the  accident. 
Thofe  blights  which  are  called  fire  blafis,  in  a  hop  ground, 
happen  in  July  oftener  than  at  any  other  time. 

CHAP.  XVIIL 

Of  the  antient  and  modern  obfervations  of  blights, 

H  E  caufe  is  not  ■what  thefe  perfons  ha've  thought ;  the 
farmer  muft  feek  farther  for  a  remedy.  The  fame  acci¬ 
dent  that  happens  in  our  hop  plantations,  us’d  to  damage  the 
vineyards  of  old  Italy.  The  authors  on  country  affairs,  diftin- 
guifli  it  by  the  name  of  Carbunculus  ;  this  we  find  was  the 
fame  with  the  Robigo  or  blight.  The  time  of  this  damage  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  the  fame  with  that  in  our  hop  grounds,  and 
the  circumftances  alfo  the  fame.  Ours  happens  at  the  end 
of  July,  and  theirs  come  on  toward  the  ripening  of  the 
grapes.  That  it  generally  followed  violent  and  fihort  fhowers, 
which  happened  about  noon,  and  were  followed  by  clear  fun- 
fhine.  It  was  fometimes  partial,  fometimes  univerfal :  when 
it  was  partial,  ’twas  the  middle  of  the  vineyards  that  fuffered, 
and  when  it  extended  through  the  whole  ground,  it  was  plainly 
perceived  to  have  begun  in  the  inner  parts,  and  there  to  have 
been  mofi:  fevere. 

If  we  compare  with  this  the  exadt  obfervations  of  Dr  Hales, 
upon  our  fummer  blights  in  hop  grounds,  we  fhall  fee  the  an¬ 
tient  *  and  the  modern  f  very  happily  explain  and  illuftrate  one 
another  :  and  the  farmer  will  thus,  better  than  any  other  way, 
he  led  toward  the  difeovery  of  the  real  caufe  of  the  difalfer. 

No  plantation  can  fo  much  refemble  the  antient  vineyard,  as 
our  Kentifh  hop  grounds  :  the  feafon  for  their  carbunculus  is 
the  fame  with  that  of  our  fire  btafts,  and  the  circumffartces  at¬ 
tending  both  correfpond.  The  obfervations  of  our  Englifh 
pnilofopher  are,  that  when  there  has  been  rain,  and  a  hot, 
gleam  of  funfhine  immediately  followed  it,  the  fire  blafi:  has 
happened  :  that  it  has  attack’d  the  plants  in  the  middle  of  the 
hop  ground  particularly,  fcorching  them  all  up  in  a  manner  from 
one  end  to  the  other. 

The  damage  in  a  particular  infiance  happened  a  little  before 
noon  ;  and  the  blight  or  fire  blafi  ran  in  a  line  at  ny;ht  angles 
With  the  fun  beams  at  that  tune  of  the  day.  There  was  little 
*  Columella  (le  R?  Ruft,  y  vegetabk  Statick^. 
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wind  5  and  that  was  in  the  courfe  of  the  blights.  Thofe  who 
would  enquire  into  the  nature  of  thefe  diforders  in  plants,  are 
extreamly  obliged  to  the  author  of  thefe  punctual  obfervations  : 
for  comparing  them  with  what  we  find  in  the  antients,  we  fee 
that  the  nature  of  blights  is  a  fixed  and  certain  thing  j  that 
they  appear  in  the  fame  manner,  and  obferve  the  fame  courfe, 
and  that  they  plainly  arife  from  the  fame  caufe  in  the  mofl:  re¬ 
mote  parts  of  the  world.  This  fhews  their  origin  to  be  al¬ 
ways  from  the  fame  principle  :  it  is  not  impoffible  upon  fo  much 
observation,  to  make  a  probable  conjecture  what  it  is,  and 
thence  to  attempt  a  regular  method  of  preventing  its  damage, 
or  defending  plants  and  trees  from  it. 

CHAP.  XIX. 

Of  the  real  caufe  and  origin  of  blights, 

A  Blight,  properly  fo  called,  is  a  damage  fuddenly  happen¬ 
ing  to  trees  and  plants,  which  appears  in  the  manner  of 
burning,  fcorching,  or  fhrivelling  up  the  leaves,  and  often  wi¬ 
thering  the  yoilng  branches.  This  happens  fometimes  in  fpring, 
fometimes  in  fummer ;  and  is  what  is  properly  called  by  the 
prefent  name  :  if  any  fay  a  growth  of  whatever  kind  is  blighted, 
becaufe  it  is  flarved,  or  diflinguifh  by  that  name  the  damage 
done  by  frofts  upon  early  bloffoms,  they  are  to  be  told  thefe  dif- 
orders  of  plants  and  trees  come  under  the  heads  of  accidentsr 
from  froft,  and  accidents  from  want  of  nourifhment,  and  will 
be  treated  of  diftindtly  as  fuch.  What  is  here  mentioned  un¬ 
der  the  article  blight  is  a  diftiiidf  thing,  and  it  is  of  its  caufe 
alone  we  treat  in  this  chapter. 

This  blight  fometimes  afredls  a  whole  plantation,  or  at  leaf!; 
the  whole  internal  part  of  it,  and  fometimes  only  here  and 
there  a  plant.  In  the  firft  cafe,  it  depends  in  fome  meafure  on 
the  nature  of  the  plantation,  and  therefore  may  be  prevented  ; 
in  the  other  it  arifes  from  caufes  quite  out  of  our  power.  But 
it  is  of  the  lefs  importance,  becaufe  it  afFedts  but  a  fmali  part  of 
the  crop. 

The  blight  afFecfing  the  inner  parts  of  hop  plantations,  and 
which  the  antients  mention  as  deftroying  their  vines,  will  alfa 
deftroy  whole  crops  of  various  kinds  in  the  field  :  we  fhall  fee 
the  caufe  of  this,  and  therefore  may  reafonably  propofe  a  re¬ 
medy.  As  it  affedfs  the  inner  parts  of  plantations  firfl:  and 
moft,  and  as  it  follows  rain,  there  is,  reafon  to  believe  it  is  the 
elfedt  of  a  vapour  raifed  in  thofe  places,  and  flagnating  there  ; 
on  which  the  funfhine  operates  to  the  deflnuffion  of  the  plants. 
If  th  is  fhall  appear  to  be  the  true  caufe  of  blights,  the  remedy 
will  follow  plainly.  It  confifts  in  keeping  the  plantations 
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clearer :  fetting  the  feveral  plants  at  greater  diflances,  and  gi¬ 
ving  the  air  free  way  between  them. 

If  the  outfides  of  the  hop  plantation  efcape,  while  the  inner 
parts  are  delfroyed,  what  is  the  caufe,  but  that  the  free  air 
coming  to  the  outfides  difpels  and  fcatters  that  vapour,  which 
Magnates  in  the  clofe  parts  of  the  ground,  till  the  iun,  by  its 
means  delfroys  the  plants.  This  plainly  is  the  caufe,  and  there 
is  no  other,  nor  can  reafon  propofe,  or  will  experience  vouch 
for  any  other  courfe.  I'herefore  the  remedy  will  be  to  make 
fhe  plantations  more  open  and  free  to  the  purifying  air.  Hop 
grounds  muff  be  Ihelfered  from  high  winds,  or  all  will  be  de« 
llroyed  3  but  they  may  be  left  open  on  the  milder  quarters  ; 
though  they  ate  to  be  defended,  they  are  not  to  be  fmothered 
up.  This  is  the  effecl  of  over  caution  in  weak  minds,  . .but  no-' 
tjiing  is  more  dangerous. 

When  the  ground  is  ih  difpofed  that  the  air  can  have  free  in- 
grefs  to  all  parts  of  it,  there  ^^ill  be  nothing  to  fear  from  fire 
blafts.  What  is  obferved  of  the  hop  ground,  holds  good  of 
all  other  plantations  :  I  only  name  that  becaufe  this  is  the  mofl 
particular,  and  that  in  which  it  is  rpofl  plainly  fhewn.  Th|i 
way  to  give  the  air  this  free  paffage,  is  to  place  the  hills  at 
greater  diftances  than  ufual.  We  have  laid  down  the  beff  di- 
Ifance  in  general ;  but  where  the  whole  ground  is  more  enclofed, 
^•he  pafl’ages  within  muff  be  opener. 

T  00  dole  planting  is  deftrudtive  to  hops,  by  bringing  in 
thefe  blights,  and  fire  blafcs,  becaufe  the  hop  is  fo  tall  and  large 
a  pliant ;  in  all  others  it  more  or  lefs  affedis  them,  according  to 
their  height  and  manner  of  growth,  and  according  to  the  ex- 
pofurg  of  their  fituation.  The  fummer  blights  of  corn,  and 
other  ^crops,  are  owing  to  this  caufe,  the  plants  ffanding  too 
clofe  3  in  this  cafe  the  hot  funfliine  following  large  fliowers, 
blights  whole  fields.  The  caution  to  be  given  the  farmer  is, 
that  he  plant  all  his  crops  thinner  than  the  ufual  cuftom  :  this 
we  haye  recommended  to  him  already,  and  have  fhewn  him 
that  his  pioauce  will  not  be  lels,  but  greater  for  it.  Particularly 
where  the  place  is  mofl  clofe,  the  diilance  of  the  plants  muft 
be  the  greaicil:. 

This  caution  recommends  the  horfehoeing  hufbandry  "as  a 
Cure  for  blights,  and  indeed  there  is  none  fo  certain.  WhoevTU' 
faw  a  field  of  any  crop  treated  in  this  rnanner,  blighted  :  ’tis  not 
only  the  clearing  the  ground  between  the  plants,  that  gives  them 
this  advantage  in  the  horfehoeing  hufbandry,  but  the  affording 
them  more  uourifhment,  helps  greatly.  Starving  and  blighting  are 
difimcf  things  3  but  a  flarved  plant  will  be  fooner  blighted  than 
one  that  is  ilrong  and  Hourifhin 2:. 


If 
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If  we  would  be  afTured  of  the  truth  of  what  is  here  advanced, 
rerpe<5ting  the  caufe  of  blights,  our  eyes  may  be  made  evi¬ 
dences.  Let  any  man  look  into  a  hop  ground  on  a  funfhining 
day,  after  great  (bowers.  In  the  middle  of  the  ground,  and 
wherever  the  plants  (land  clofe,  he  will  perceive  vapours  rifing 
in  abundance,  and  hanging  with  a  quivering  motion  among 
them  like  a  light  fmoak,  where  there  is  no  wind.  Let  him 
examine  whether  there  be  thefe  vapours  about  the  outfides  of 
the  ground,  and  he  will  find  there  are  not.  All  is  there  dear, 
becaufe  the  accefs  of  the  air  is  free,  and  they  blend  among  it 
as  they  rife.  Blights  and  fire  blafts  follow  in  the  middle  and 
clofe  parts  of  the  ground,  and  not  on  the  edges  ;  they  come 
where  thefe  vapours  have  been  feen  hanging  ;  and  no  where 
elfe.  Therefore  we  muft  conclude  thefe  vapours  are  the  caufe^ 

The  remedy  is  ealy.  Let  the  air  have  free  egrefs  as  well 
as  ingrefs  among  all  parts  of  the  crop,  and  no  blights  will  be 
found.  This  is  heft  obtained  by  the  horfehoeing  hufbandry, 
but  any  method  of  keeping  the  plants  at  a  diftance,  will  anfwcr 
the  purpofe. 

In  thofe  particular  blights  which  fall  upon  only  a  fingle  plant, 
the  origin  is  alfo  an  undiffipated  vapour.  If  it  be  afked,  v;he- 
thcr  little  parcels  of  fuch  vapours  ever  hang  about  in  the  air, 
thofe  who  ufe  telefcopes  can  tell  us  they  do.  ’Tis  not  eafy 
to  diftinguifh  them  by  the  naked  eyes,  but  when  thofe  curious 
perfons  ufe  thefe  glafTes,  they  often  difturb  the  fi2;ht.  One  thing 
that  confirms  the  opinion  of  thefe  partial  blights  happening 
from  filch  little  parcels  of  vapours  is,  that  they  generdly  come 
when  there  is  no  wind.  Wind  would  break  and  difperfe  them. 

'  C  H  A  P.  XX. 


Of  damages  by  eajberly  winds, 

HERE  are  fpring  blights  of  the  fame  nature  with  thofe 
of  fummer,  the  efFedf  of  fcorching  '  vapours  flagnating  in 
the  air,  and  heated  by  the  fun.  But  befide  thefe  there  are  two 
kinds  of  damage  done  by  eafterly  winds,  and  by  late  frolls, 
which,  though  called  by  this  name,  are  diftincl  in  nature  : 
'elderly  winds  in  fpring  knip  and  deili'oy  the  tender  fhoots  ol" 
plants,  by  Hopping  the  current  of  the  juices.'  When  the 
juices  are  Hop’d  they  fwell  the  young  fibres,  and  the  leaves 
burH  and  wither.  The  juices  gufh  out,  and  become  the  food 
of  numerous  little  infects.  Wherever  there  is  food  for  thefe 
creatures,  nature  fends  them  in  great  number ;  and  in  this  Cafe 
there  are  prefently  feen  abundance  of  them  on  the  decaying 
fhoots. 

lafeds  are  always  found  upon  tiiefe  damaged  branches^  and 
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by  a  natiii  ai  error  they  are  fuppofed  to  occafion  the  mifchief. 
The  farmer  imagines  the  eaft  wind  brought  their  eggs,  and  he 
ftrews  tobacco  duff  over  the  crop,  or  burns  wet  ffraw.  He 
aims  to  deflroy  the  infedls,  as  if  that  would  recover  his  crop  : 
but  he  errs  :  the  firfl  flep  would,  have  been  to  guard  againft  the 
mifehief,  and  when  that  has  been  omitted  every  following  care 
is  in  vain.  The  eafl:  wind  does  not  bring  thefe  infedfs,  nor  are 
they  the  occafion  of  the  mifehief  :  they  hatch  where  there  is 
food,  and  they  feed  upon  the  juices  v/hich  thefe  blafling  winds 
have  flopped  in  their  current.  Thefe  harmlefs  creatures  do  not 
eat  the  leaves,  or  tear  them  j  they  find  them  burft,  and  feed 
upon  what  runs  fi'om  their  wounds. 

The  farmer  may  know  when  there  is  danger  from  thefe 
winds,  their  efFedf  is  by  abfolute  drying  up  the  parts,  and  the 
deftrudtion  is  folely  brought  on  that  way.  When  there  are 
moderate  fhowers,  or  good  morning  dews,  thefe  eaflern  blafts 
do  no  harm.  Therefore  the  farmer  knows  when  he  is  to  fear 
them,  When  he  fees  a  dry  fpring,  and  the  wind  fet  in  eafler- 
ly,  let  him  go  over  his  fields  and  his  orchard,  and  fee  what 
part  of  his  crops  are  ferwardefl,  for  they  will  be  in  mofl:  dan¬ 
ger.  Let  him  not  flay  for  the  appearance  of  infedfs,  but  pre¬ 
vent  if  polTible  the  effedl:  of  the  blaffs  : ,  this  is  to  be  done  by 
defence  and  flielter.  The  ufe  of  thick  fur^e  bu/hes  may  ferve 
for  this  purpofe;  and  they  fnould  be  fl:uck  in  the  ground  in 
clofe  rows,  not  only  on  the  fide  where  this  deflrudlive  wind  is 
likely  to  come  in,  but  in  different  places,  at  fome  diftance  in 
the  lame  diredlion. 

The  caufe  is  fo  different  from  that  of  a  common  blight,  that 
the  remedy,  is  to  be  juft  of  the  oppcfite  kind  :  in  that  cafe  the 
wind  is  to  be  admitted  among  the  plants,  becaufe  it  will  carry 
off  the  vapours  which  are  the  occafion  of  the  mifehief:  in  this 
it  is  to  be  kept  oif,  becaufe  it  is  itfelf  the  caufe  of  the  injury. 

When  he  has  ftieltered  a  crop  in  danger  on  this  occafion,  if 
in  any  place  he  lees  his  plants  hurt,  let  him  thicken  the  fhelter 
there  :  and  having  provided  againft  the  extending  of  the  da¬ 
mage  from  the  original  caufe,  let  him  take  care  that  it  be  not 
encreafed  by  its  natural  corifequences, 

Irifedts  which  appear  on  plants  nipped  very  much  contribute 
to  the  fpreading  of  the  diforder.  They  breed  faft  ;  and  that  in 
a  very  particular  manner.  T  hey  do  not  wait  the  ordinary  me¬ 
thod  of  copulation  of  both  fexes,  but  they  are  all  breeders : 
and  the  young  produced  from  them  are  full  of  others,  which 
they  difeharge  from  time  to  time,  and  fo  on  at  leaft  for  feveral 
generations.  This  may  appear  ftrange  to  many,  and  it  is 
one  of  thofe  wonderlul  procefles  of  pature,  in  which  for  par¬ 
ticular 
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ticular  purpofes  £he  departed  from  her  ufual  tradl  and  courfe. 
Mr.  de  Reaumur,  of  the  royal  academy  of  fciences  at  Parish 
the  Ray  or  Sloane  of  France,  had  the  curiofity  firft  to  difcover 
and  trace  this  wonderful  procedure,  and  many  have  fince  ob- 
ferved  it :  any  one  may,  for  the  creatures  are  common  enough 
and  if  one  of  them  be  put  into  a  little  box  and  kept  alive,  it 
will  produce  its  young  ;  and  any  one  of  thefe  young  taken  out 
as  foon  as  born,  and  kept  in  a  feparate  box,(.  will  do  the  fame  ; 
and  its  young  after  it.  The  experiment  has  been  continued 
through  five  generations.  An  accidental  injury  brings  them  to 
the  plant,  but  they  are  capable  of  doing  a  great  deal  them- 
felves.  >  Having  fed  upon  the  juices  that  ifi'ue  out  of  the*  burft 
velTels,  they  will  pierce  them  in  other  parts  in  fearch  of  more  : 
and  thus  the  plant  will  be  full  of  wounds.  Out  of  all  thefe 
juices  will  flow,  and  they  will  thicken  and  grow  clammy  in 
the  air :  and  this  being  the  proper  food  of  thefe  creatures  ;  not 
only  their  own  numerous  brood  will  from  time  to  time  encreafe 
the  mifehief,  biit  this  quantity  of  new  food  will  occafion  the 
repeated  hatching  of  more  and  more  of  the  fame  kind,  brought 
in  the  egg  or  embrio  as  the  firfl:  were,  in  the  air. 

Let  the  hufbandman  prevent  the  fpreading  of  the  mifehief  by 
deftroying  the  infedls,  and  fpoiling  their  natural  food.  Winds 
occafion  this  mifehief,  and  dry  weather  fupports  the  infedfs : 
of  all  the  methods  devifed  for  their  deflrudfion,  none  is  fo  ef- 
fedfual  as  drowning  them.  The  plants  fhould  be  well  watered 
every  day,  and  this  repeated  conftantly  till  natural  rains  fall. 
Rains  deftroy  thefe  creatures,  and  reftore  fuch  parts  of  the 
plants  as  are  not  utterly  fpoil’d  to  their  former  vigour. 

Nothing  can  be  fo  proper,  as  to  imitate  this  by  art.  Wa¬ 
tering  the  plants  will  not  only  deftroy  many  of  the  infedbs,  but 
will  wafh  off  the  fweet  juices  that  hung  on  the  leaves,  and  would 
have  br{)ught  more  :  and  at  the  fame  time  will  be  remedying  the 
drynefs  of  the  feafon. 

Plants  fufFer  in  their  flioots  by  thefe  winds,  becaufe  there  is 
no  moiflure  to  prevent  their  fhriveling  up  :  and  by  this  means 
that  moifture,  fo  needful  to  the  ground,  is  given  by  the  hand  of 
the  hufbandman.  Watering  them  all  over  anfwers  this  pur- 
pofe  extremely  for  the  time  when  it  is  doing  ;  but  the  good  ef- 
fedf  is  not  limited  to  fo  fhort  a  continuance.  The  vapours 
riling  from  the  wet  ground  foften  the  air,  and  the  young  fhoots 
and  leaves  are  kept  in  fuch  a  condition  of  moifture,  as  to  refift 
the  effedf  of  parching  winds  all  the  fucceeding  day.  Watering 
in  an  evening  when  the  nights  may  be  frofty,  may  be  the  entire 
deftrudfion  of  his  crop.  He  muft  for  this  reafon  water  and  wafh 
his^plants  only  in  a  morning. 
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Of  damages  by  late  frojls, 

Thus  one  of  the  accidents  which  happen  In  early  fprlng 
to  the  crops  of  the  held,  and  which  is  improperly  called 
a  blight,  may  be  remedied  by  due  care  :  we  now  treat  of  ano¬ 
ther  damage  of  the  fame  feafon,  called  by  the  fame  name,  but 
altogether  diiferent  in  nature.  The  unexperienced  eye  is  pleafed 
to  fee  the  early  appearances  of  fpring  in  the  held  j  but  the 
more  judicious  tremble.  In  our  uncertain  climate,  nothing  is 
more  fubje61:  to  dehruclion  than  an  early  flioot :  we  have  frofts 
late  in  the  fpring,  and  thefe  nip  and  deffroy  fuch  early  flioots. 
It  is  our  happinefs,  when  the  feafons  are  more  regularly  fe- 
parated  from  one  another  ;  when  the  winter  takes  its  time, 
and  the  fpring  begins  late  enough  to  continue  uninterrupted. 
When  a  crop  of  tenderer  kinds  has  fhot  brlfkly  from  fome  early 
foft  weather,  the  fevere  mornings  that  follow  nip  the  tender 
leaves  and  they  fall  off,  and  not  unfrequently  the  young  fhoots 
with  them  :  this  is  a  floppage  in  the  growth  that  is  difficultly 
recovered. 

Gardeners,  whofe  bloffioiTis  and  young  fruit  are  injured  by  this 
accident,  have  recourfe  to  a  method  of  prevention  which  en- 
creafes  the  difeafe.  They  cover  up  the  trees  with  mats,  and 
thus  defend.. them  from  the  prefent  frofts ;  but  they  make  the 
fhoots  by  this  meahs  fo  weak,  that  they  are  fure  to  be  deftroyed 
by  the  next.  If  the  farmer  could  any  way  imitate  this  practice, 
it  would  be  by  fcattering  draw  or  haulm  over  a  tender  crop  : 
but  without  the  utmoll  care,  more  damage  would  be  done  by 
this  than  good.  If  he  ever  Oiould  be  tempted  to  follow  this 
praiftice,  he  mud  have  this  covering  fcatfcered  fllghtly  on  every 
night,  and  removed  every  morning.  If  it  were  fuffered  to  lie 
on  all  day,  the  plants  would  be  drawn  up  fo  weak,  that  they 
would  be  fure  to  be  deftroyed  by  the  next  frods. 

Let  the  farmer  before  he  commits  his  crop  to  the  ground, 
conilder  the  dangers  to  which  it  will  be  expofed.  Some  of  his 
crops  are  required  early,  and  to  others  it  is  of  .little  advantage. 
The  earlier  he  fows,  the  earlier  his  crop  will  rife,  and  the  foon- 
cr  m  fpring  it  is  up,  the  more  it  will  be  expofed  to  danger. 

.  Let  him  run  the  hazard,  for  none  but  fuch  as  will,  have  a  pro¬ 
portioned  benefit  from  their  forwardnefs :  and  with  refpedl  evea 
of  thefe,  let  him  be  moderate,.  y 
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Of  damages  from  weakncfs  and  Jlarvlng, 

Among  the  many  diforders  of  plants,  comprehended  un¬ 
der  the  article  blights,  in  the  common  way  of  fpeaking, 
one  is  that  of  weakriefs  in  the  growth  from  fome  accident, 

I  which  ftarved  them. 

The  effedl  we  fee  produced  by  a  real  blight,  we  fometimes 
.j  alfo  find  attending  this  ;  and  the  account  for  it  is  very  eafy. 

1  In  that  cafe  a  thick  vapour,  by  means  of  a  ftrong  fun,  has  fhri- 
i  veiled  the  leaves,  and  fcorched  the  ftalks :  and  in  this  a  like 
I  accident  happens  from  the  want  of  nourifhment.  Thofe  parts 
i  neareil  the  root  are  ,beft  fupplied,  and  therefore  are  flourifhing, 
while  fuch  as  are  fartheft  from  that  fource  of  nourifhment, 
wither,  wh(;n  there  is  not  enough'  to  feed  all. 

’Tis  the  fame  as  in  the  human  body ;  when  the  heart  can¬ 
not  drive  the  blood  through  all  parts ;  thofe  fartheft  from  it 
'  fuffcr  firft,  the  hands  and  feet  have  the  juices  firft  ftagnate  in 
them  ;  and  in  the  fame  courfe  in  the  plant  the  tips  of  the 
branches,  and  thofe  other  parts  moft  remote  from  the  root  are 
firft  affe<fted. 

We  name  this  for  the  farmer’s  ftritft  obfervation  ;  if  he  per¬ 
ceives  all  the  tips  of  the  ftalks  and  branches  affcdled  ;  and  few 
other  parts,  he  may  be  fure  the  diforder  is  no  blight  or  blaft, 
but  a  ftagnation  of  the  juices  in  the  extremities,  for  want  of  a 
frefh  fupply  to  force  them  on  in  their  natural  courfe.  Although 
there  is  not  a  circulation  of  juices  In  plants,  there  is  a  continual 
motion  forward.  This  is  neceftary  to  the  healthful  ftate  of 
'  the  plant ;  and  wherever  it  ceafes  the  part  becomes  difeafed. 

It  is  not  ftrange  this  ftagnation  happens  from  ftarving.  When 
the  whole  is  in  a  flourifhing  ftate,  the  root  takes  in  a  great 
deal  of  moifture,  which  it  fends  upward  in  a  conftant  motion, 

;  and  this  drives  on  the  reft.  When  there  is  not  enough  re¬ 
ceived,  and  the  plant  is  not  vigorous  enough  to  throw  it  lip, 
this  motion  grows  faint.  The  juices  ftagnate  in  the  extream 
branches  :  and  burft  the  veflels,  and  fweat  out.  This  calls  the 
infedt  tribe  together.  Their  eggs  or  embrios  are  floating  in  the 
I  air  ;  and  wherever  there  is  food  they  ftick  and  hatch  :  and  they 
breed  abundantly.  Thefe  come  where  there  are  corrupted 
juices  ;  and  their  appearance  is  as  natural  from  ftarving  as  from 
fcorching  of  the  plants. 

When  the  caufe  is  a  defedl  of  nourifhment,  and  not  a 
fcorching  vapour,  the  remedy  is  natural,  but  it  4s  not  eafy  to 
be  applied  in  ail  cafes.  The  farmer  will  here  fee  again  the  ex¬ 
cellence  of  the  horfehoeing  hufbandry*  This  blight  may  always 

be 
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he  remedied  in  that  method,  becaufe  it  is  in  our  power  at  any¬ 
time  to  give  the  plants  a  fupply. 

It  will  rarely  happen  that  a  crop  raiferl  in  the  new  hufbandry 
is  fubjedl  to  this  diforder,  but  when  it  is,  the  remedy  is  to 
fend  in  the  hoe  plow,  and  tear  up  the  ground  to  a  good  depth 
betv^/'een  the  rows.  T'his,  giving  the  plants  abundant  new 
nourifhment,  the  difeafe  is  remedied  at  once.  The  whole  crop 
Ihoots  ftrongly  ;  and  the  little  infedts,  whofe  food  depends  upon 
the  ftarvcd  condition  of  the  plant,  drop  off. 

When  large  growing  plants  are  thus  endangered  ir?  the  com¬ 
mon  courfe  of  hufbandry ;  the  hand  hoe  muft  be  immediately 
employed.  Ther<i  is  in  this  cafe  no  clear  interval  for  cutting 
deep  into  the  ground,  but  what  fpace  there  is  between  plant 
and  plant,  mull  be  broke  as  well  as  it  can  at  the  edges  and 
furface. 

All  the  weeds  will  be  cut  up  by  the  hoe.  But  let  the  farmer 
not  flop  here,  probably  the  plants  {landing  too  clofe  has  occa- 
lloned  the  mlfchief.  Or  if  not,  no  way  is  fo  fure  to  recover  one 
half  as  to  cut  up  the  other.  This  will  give  the  hoers  leave  to 
'work  more  boldly,  the  earth  will  be  more  broken,  and  the  air, 
dews,  and  rains  better  let  in  :  the  wind  will  be  able  to  blow 
frelh  between  the  plants  aifo,  and  every  thing  will  thus  tend  to 
their  recovery. 

Let  not  the  hufbandman  grudge  the  part  of  his  crop  that  is 
to  be  deflroyed.  The  quellion  is  whether  he  fhall  have  half 
or  nothing.  In  the  common  plantations  of  the  orchard,  if  the 
trees  fade  he  mull  dig  round  wdth  a  fpade,  breaking  the  earth 
well,  .and  throwing  it  in  carefully  and  lightly  :  but  in  our  me¬ 
thod  of  planting  dillant  for  cultivating  the  land  between,  let 
him  bring  in  the  plough,  bear  very  near  the  roots  of  every 
tree  that  is  in  this  fickly  way,  prefs  the  plough  deep,  and  make 
the  fliare,  as  V  Irgil  fays,  fhine  from  the  furrow.  This  will 
give  new  nourifhment  and  new  life  to  the  plantation  ;  and  thus 
in  every  other  article,  where  the  mifchief  plainly  happens  from 
a  ftarved  condition,  let  him  give  the  crop  a  more  abundant 
nourifhment,  and  make  it  flioot  ftrongly.  This  done,  he  need 
not  trouble  himfelf  about  the  infedls  ;  for  when  the  caufe  is 
taken  away,  the  effedl  ceafes. 

CHAP.  xxni. 

Of  the  nature  of  mildew. 

SO  M  E  have  aflerted,  that  blights  and  mildew  are  the  fame; 

but  they  neither  are  altogether  the  fame  in  their  nature  or 
confequences  j  neither  are  the  fame  remedies  or  precautions 
propers  therefore  this  is  a  very  hurtful  error. 


Others 
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Others  in  the  vehemence  of  expofmg  their  error  fall  into 
another  of  as  bad  confequence.  They  fay  they  are  not  at  all 
alike  in  caafe,  or  in  their  nature.  This  is  palpably  a  miftake  ; 
for  they  are  alike  in  fome  refpedls,  though  they  are  not  the 
fame. 

We  lhall  endeavour  to  fet  the  hufbandman  rlo-ht  in  this  im- 
portant  article ;  and  in  order  to  it  fhall  refer  him  to  what  he 
fees  in  nature.  The  firft  ftep  toward  his  arriving  at  the  truth, 
muft  be  his  underftanding  the  errors  which  have  been  delivered 
to  him  as  the  real  accounts  of  the  accident.  Nothing  can  fet 
the  common  clafs  of  writers  in  a  meaner  light,  than  the  obfer- 
ving  in  the  prefent  inftance  how  they  have  tranferibed  miftakes, 
and  copied  unmeaning  words  from  one  another. 

Old  Markham  fetches  mildews  from  the  heavens.  He  at¬ 
tributes  them  to  baleful  influences,  and  malignant  vapours  of 
the  Iky  ;  which  ftriking  to  the  earth  alter  its  fweet  and  pleafant 
nourilhment,  and  change  it  into  bitternefs  and  rottennefs ; 
whereby  the  corn  is  flain  outright,  or  rendered  withered,  lean,, 
and  all  unkindly  This  doctrine  pafTed  for  current,  till  the 
fucceeding  days  of  Worlidge,  who  fearching  nearer  home  for 
the  diforders  of  his  crops,  attributes  this  to  a  fat  and  moill  ex¬ 
halation  from  the  flowers,  and  other  parts  of  the  vegetables, 
condenfed  by  cold  in  the  upper  region  of  the  aii*,  and  thence 
falling  upon  plants  again  f . 

The  language  of  Markham  is  florid  in  his  uncouth  way: 
that  of  Worlidge  is  familiar  enough.  In  general,  the  farther 
people  in  thefe  ftudies  deviate  from  plain  language,  the  farther 
they  depart  from  utility  :  thefe  are  writings  meant  to  inform  the 
mind,  not  to  pleafe  the  imagination.  The  fields  may  laugh 
and  fing  in  prophecy,  and  Virgil  may  have  beauty  in  his  inte^ 
7-cunt  Jegetes  |J,  for  his  georgicks  are  poetry  :  but  thefe  are  not 
the  expreflions  which  fhould  be  ufed  in  laying  down  praTicai 
rules  to  the  indufirious  hufbandman,  and  explaining  their  ufes. 

Worlidge  has  delivered  his  plain,  original  conjedfure,  and 
many  have  adopted  it ;  for  Markham’s  was  the  error  of  his 
particular  age,  and  could  not  be  well  received  in  any  other. 

Indufirious  Mortimer  has  copied  honefi  Worlidge,  not  his 
thoughts  only,  but  his  §  words  ;  not  fo  much  as  attempting  to 
reafon,  or  improve  upon  him.  Worlidge,  though  not  exadily 
right  himfelf,  yet  laid  a  foundation  on  which  a  little  plain  fenfe 
and  eood  obfervatlon  would  have  arrived  at  the  whole  truth. 

v.y 

From  Mortimer,  Chomel  tranflating  this  imperfedf  account, 
J  conferred  a  iafting  obligation  (fuch  were  the  words)  upon 

*  Book  2.  p.  8r.  f  Syft,  Agriculture,  p.  209.  |  Book  1. 

^  Art  of  Huibandry,  b.  7.  p,  303,.  J  Di6l,  Oc'conomk, 
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his  country ;  and  from  Chomel  ’tv/as  englifhed  back  again^ 
under  the  aufpices  of  Bradley 

Thus  we  fee  how  many  write,  and  how  few  think  :  how 
error  goes  the  round  of  different  nations :  that  which  was  old 
in  Britain,  after  it  had  appeared  new  in  France,  grew  new 
again  at  home,  in  the  tranhation  of  that  firft  tranOation.  From 
thefe,  unaltered,  unimproved,  and  unamended,  the  account 
made  its  way  into  the  compilations  of  Chambers  f  and  of  Mil¬ 
ler  II ;  and  from  thence  into  the  patched  produeftions  of  Fill 
later  writers  below  contempt.  This  is  what  the  farmer  meets 
if  he  have  curiofity  to  read  for  information.  The  firft  rational 
advance  he  is  to  make  toward  truth,  is,  by  feeing  the  errors  and 
the  imperfections  of  thefe  accounts  ;  and  the  next  is,  to  read 
it  in  the  book  of  nature. 


CHAP.  XXIV. 


Of  the  real  caufe  of  mildew. 


TH  E  firF  accounts  of  mildew  were  erroneous,  and  the  la¬ 
ter  imperfect.  It  is  not  true  that  mildews  are  fent  down 
from  the  clouds  ;  nor  can  they  ever  be  underftood  by  thofe  who 
join  the  exhalations  of  the  earth  and  thofe  of  plants  together. 
Let  the  farmer  look  out  into  his  fields,  and  when  he  fees  a 
fettled  mildew  on  his  crop,  he  will  find  infedls,  as  in  blights, 
feeding  upon  a  honey-like  moifiiire  lodged  on  the  plants  :  where 
^it  is  but  beginning,  he  will  find  this  moifiure  tho’  lefs  thick, 
yet  fweet  and  clammy,  covering  the  young  flioots,  though  the 
infedfs  have  not  found  it.  Tliis  fhew's  him,  that  the  caufe  of 
mildew  is  the  hanging  of  a  thick  fweet  moifiure,  on  the  plants  ; 
here  is  his  firft  fiep  to  the  true  knowledge  of  the  dlforder  ;  the 
next  is  to  enquire  whence  this  liquor  comes  :  not  from  the 
clouds  or  fkies,  according  to  Markham  ;  for  only  purO  and  fim- 
ple  water  can  get  thither,  nor  did  any  thing  eli'e  ever  defeend 
from  thence  :  neither  can  fiich  a  juice  rife  from  the  earth,  as 
Worlidge  fancies,  for  there  is  none  fuch  there.  Waters  may 
be  impregnated  with  minerals,  and  their  virtues  may  rife  with 
them  ;  but  there  can  be  nothing  of  the  honey-kind  railed  from 
thence.  The  earth  can  fend  up  nothing  but  what  it  has,  and 
k  has  not  in  it  the  fweet  juice  which  occafions  this  accident. 

Let  the  hufhandman  inform  himfelf  what  this  fweet  liquor 
is  ;  it  is  but  one  thing  In  whatfoever  form  it  appears.  Whe¬ 
ther  it  be  folid  or  liquid  it  is  the  fame  fubftance ;  and  it  is  the 
fame  whether  we  fee  it  in  the  form  of  honey  from  the  bees 
fiores,  of  manna  from  the  afh  trees,  or  of  fugar  from  the  reed. 


*  The  fame  work  tranflated  into  Engiifh,  article  mildew. 

1!  Gardener’s  Di<5l.  article  mildew. 
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We  fee  there  Is  fiich  a  fiibftance  in  nature,  and  but  one  fuch  j 
and,  to  underhand  this  diforder  which  it  caufes,  let  us  enquire 
whence  it  comes.  It  is  not  dropped  down  from  the  heavens, 
nor  drawn  up  by  the  fun  from  th*'  ground  ;  this  we  have  fhewn  : 
there  remains  but  one  wav  it  fhould  come,  and  therefore  that 
muft  be  the  true  fource  of  it.  Since  it  is  not  originally  in  the 
earth  or  air,  it  muft  be  produced  in  the  bodies  of  plants ;  and 
that  is  its  true  origin. 

The  juices  of  the  earth  are  received  into  roots  ;  and  thefe 
are  only  water  and  the  fine  part  of  mould,  and  of  manure. 
They  have  nothing  of  this  fweet  tafte,  nor  of  the  honey  or 
fugar  nature.  They  are  received  into  the  veflels  of  the  plant, 
and  there,  by  an  operation  to  be  admired,  not  to  be  underftood, 
they  are  converted  partly  into  the  folid  parts  of  the  herb,  and 
partly  into  thefe  fweet  juices.  We  know  this  is  done,  but  we 
cannot  enter  Into  the  fecrets  of  nature  fo  far  as  to  find  how. 
Let  the  farmer,  more  humble  than  the  philofophcr,  be  fenfible 
of  th  is,  and  know  where  to  flop  his  enquiries.  It  is  enough 
for  all  ufeful  purpofes,  that  he  knows  this  juice  is  there.  This 
is  extracted  by  the  bees  from  their  flowers,  in  its  proper  form, 
and  lodged  in  their  combs  as  honey.  From  the  fugar-cane,  the 
juice  being  boiled  down,  leaves  it  in  form  of  fugar  ;  nor  is  that 
peculiar  to  this  plant:  the  juice  of  the  maple  is,  in  fome  parts, 
boiled  to  fugar,  in  the  fame  manner  ;  and  that  of  the^birch, 
or  any  other  tree,  or  plant,  properly  managed,  may. 

This  juice,  which  is  feparated  in  the  flowers,  or  lodged  in 
the  fap,  may  (hew  itfelf  on  the  outfides  of  the  leaves  and 
branches.  It  does  this  on  the  oak  in  our  country,  and  is  there 
called  honey-dew ;  and  in  Italy  on  the  leaves  and  branches  of 
the  afli,  and  is  called  manna.  This  is  the  circumftance  that 
comes  neareft  to  our  prefent  purpofe.  In  the  courfe  of  nature 
this  fweet  liquor  fhouM  be  kept  among  the  fap,  except  the  lit¬ 
tle  that  is  feparated  in  the  glands  of  flowers  ;  but  in  thefe  in- 
ftances  it  will  fhew  itfelf  in  a  feparate  form  on  the  leaves.  It 
is  not-the  oak  alone  in  our  kingdom  that  has  this  honey-dew 
upon  its  leaves ;  nor  is  the  afli  the  only  kind  that  has  it,  in 
hotter  countries,  in  the  iliapc  of  manna.  The  manna  of  Brl- 
ancon  in  France,  is  gathered  from  the  larch  tree,  and  that  of 
Perfia  from  the  Alhagi,  yet  thefe  are  both  true  and  genuine 
manna. 

This  juice,  which  is  thus  contained  in  all  plants,  may  by  ac¬ 
cident  be  brought  out  to  the  furface,  'and  being  there  diflodged, 
it  will  fhew  itfelf  firft  in  a  clammy  moifture ;  and  afterwards, 
according  to  the  various  circumftances,  in  a  tough  matter  like 
honey,  or  in  a  dry  and  firm  fubft.ance,  as  manna.  Experi- 
2  ments 
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merits  have  proved  that  the  French  manna  did  not  Come  from 
the  clouds,  but  was  the  real  fweet  juice  of  the  plant.  Boughs 
have  been  cut  off  clean  in  the  manna-feafon,  and  the  manna 
has  been  found  upon  them  fome  time  after,  though  they  had 
lain  within  doors. 

This,  and  other  obfervations,  fhew  the  fweet  thick  fubftance 
found  on  plants,  is  not  raifed  from  the  earth,  or  dropped  from 
the  fky,  but  is  fweated  out  by  the  plant  itfelf.  Trees  can  bear 
this  better  than  tender  herbs,  and  to  this  is  owing  the  difference 
of  its  effedfs,  in  not  hurting  the  one  kind,  and  injuring  greatly 
the  other. 


CHAP.  XXV. 


Of  the  accidents  which  bring  on  mildews* 

H  E  reader  will  fee  from  this  account  of  the  caufe  of  mil 


dew,  what  is  the  difference  between  that  and  the  blight : 
that  is  occafioned  hy  a  condenfation  of  the  juice  of  the  plant 
within,  and  this  from  a  fweating  of  it  out.  Though  they  are 
not  the  fame  diforder,  they  are  allied  in  their  nature ;  but  as 
their  caufes  are  different,  fo  are  their  methods  of  cure. 

The  caufe  of  blights  is  often  a  cold  wind ;  but  the  bccafion 
of  mildew  is  frequently  a  hot  fun,  and  a  calm.  This  agrees 
with  the  rational  account  of  thefe  accidents;  for  cold  is  moft 
likely  to  coagulate  the  juices  in  the  veffels,  and  heat  to  draw 
them  out.  The  weakeft  trees  and  plants  are  moff  fubjedf  to 
blights,  becaufe  in  them  there  is  the  leaft  force  of  nature  to 
carry  on  the  motion  of  their  juices  :  but,  the  richeft  and  ftrong- 
eft  are  moft  fubjedf  to  mildew,  becaufe  they  bear  the  moft  a- 
bundant  juices.  Where  moft  manure  and  tillage  are  ufed,  the 
plarits'wiil  be  richeft  :  therefore  where  there  has  been  moft  dung 
ufed,  the  crop  is  moft  fubjedf  to  mildew* 

Let  the  hufbandman  keep  in  mind  the^diftlncf  nature  of  the 
blight  and  mildew :  they  require  a  different  kind  of  caution  ; 
and  in  ftarving  his  crop  to  prevent  the  one,  he  may  run  it  in¬ 
to  the  danger  of  the  other.  There  is  at  all  times  a  great  quan¬ 
tity  of  moifture  exhaled  from  trees  and  plants,  and  this,  when 
there  is  not  a  due  fupply,  may  occafion  both  the  accidents  of 
blights  and  mildew  ;  the  firft  in  the  fpring,  the  other  in  fum- 
mer.  It  is  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Hales,  than  when  the  moifture 
is  exhaled  from  trees,  in  a  cold  fpring,  fafter  that  it  is  fupplied 
from  the  root,  this  occafions  that  blight  in  which  we  fee  the 
bioffoms  and  leaves  *  :  and,  on  the  other  hand,  when  in  the  heats  ^ 
of  fummer  the  quantity  exhaled  is  vaftly  great,  and  the  plant  is 


*  Vegetable  Staticks,  voi,  I.  p.  36S, 
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rich  in  thefe  fweet  juices,  they  may  be  drawn  out  when  there 
is  not  a  fuiKcient  fupply  of  the  others ;  and  this  the  more,  the 
greater  the  heat  is,  and  the  richer  the  ground  has  been  made 
by  manure. 

This  is  an  accident  which  often  happens  without  damage  ; 
but  when  the  weather  is  lefs  favourable  there  is  great  mifchief : 
this  being  the  real  caufe  of  mildew.  In  the  heat  of  the  day 
this  fweet  juice  comes  out ;  and  while  the  heat  continues  it  is 
not  much  perceived.  It  muft  have  been  rendered  thin,  in  or¬ 
der  to  its  getting  out  of  the  veflels  ;  and  the  heat  which  eiFedled 
that  change,  keeps  it  in  the  fame  condition. 

At  fun-fet  this  juice  would  thicken  from  the  cooler  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  air ;  but  then  the  dews  cover  the  furface  of  the  plant 
with  water;  this  bleiids  with  the  thick  juice  which  lies  on  the 
leaves,  and  Walhes  it  away.  Whatever  has  been  once  dif- 
folved  in  a  watery  liquor,  will  readily  dilTolve  in  it  again  ;  and 
as  this  thick  fweet  matter  was  originally  mixed  with  the  wa¬ 
tery  juices  in  the  veflels  of  the  plant,  it  naturally  and  readily 
will  mix  with  the  dew^  which  is  alfo  watery.  This  is  philo- 
fophy,  and  this  is  truth :  the  plaineft  words  befl:  convey  know¬ 
ledge. 

The  farmer  fees  the  natural  and  proper  courfe  of  things,  and 
in  this  there  is  no  accident.  No  mildew  is  feen  upon  the 
plant,  though  the  honey  juice  has  been  exfudated,  becaufe  it 
has  been  wafhed  off  again  before  it  had  time  to  do  mifchief. 
If  it  had  lain  longer,  it  v/ould  have  fpread  itfelf  over  the  furface 
of  the  plant,  flopped  up  its  pores,  and  fpoiled  its  growth ;  and 
-  it  would  have  invited  infedls  to  feed  upon  it,  which  would  have 
fpread  the  mifchief  farther. 

There  are  nights  in  which  there  is  very  little  dew  ;  and,  in 
this  cafe,  as  the  thick  juice  will  remain  on  the  leaves,  there  is 
the  foundation  laid  for  the  diforder  :  but  there  are  yet  chances 
for  the  crop’s  efcaping.  If  a  fliov/er  falls  the  next  day,  it  will 
wafh  away  all,  and  there  can  be  no  mifchief :  if  this  do  not 
happen,  there  is  the  chance  of  another  night  of  dew,  and  this 
will  flill  take  place.  Even  a  third  night’s  help  from  dew,  af¬ 
ter  two  dry  ones,  will  anfwer'  the  purpofe  if  there  be  a  brifk 
wind  in  the  morning  ;  but  If  otherwife  there  commonly  comes 
on  the  damage.  A  wind,  whether  after  rain  or  after  dew,  is 
of  the  greatefl  fervice  againft:  this  diforder  ;  and  it  is  for  this 
reafon  corn,  in  open  fields,  efcapes  more  than  in  enclofures. 

The  hufbandman  will  now  underftand  the  two  fundamental 
points,  I.  What  is  the  caufe  of  mildew;  and  2.  What  are  the 
accidents  that  bring  it  on.  He  will  therefore  have  a  rational 
fpundation  for  his  pradlice  in  guarding  againfl  the  diforder,  and 
VoL.  III.  C  c  ^  in 
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iti  endeavouring  to  remedy  it,  when  it  fliall  fall  upon  his  crops 
in  rpite  of  all  his  caution. 

CHAP.  XXV. 

Of  the  prevention  of  rnildew, 

WHEN  his  land  is  rich,  and  his  crop  ftrong,  let  him  be 
upon  his  guard  to  perceive  this  accident  if  it  happen,  that 
it  may  not  be  gone  too  far  before  he  attempts  a  remedy.  Let 
him  provide  againfl  it  by  making  his  enclofures  larger  for  corn 
land  than  for  pafture;  and  by  leaving,  openings  at  certain  dif- 
tances,  at  the  height  of  about  five  foot. 

This  is  a  new  pradlice,  but  it  is  of  great  importance.  It 
may  prevent  half  the  mifchiefs  that  happen  to  crops  of  corn  in 
enclofed  ground.  We  have  ftiewn,  (peaking  of  blights,  the 
neceffrty  there  is  of  the  air  having  a  free  paflage  ;  and  this  is 
more  or  lefs  obftrudled  by  enclofures.  The  winds  that  hurt  a 
young  crop  come  in  only  from  certain  quarters,  thefe  therefore 
may  be  defended  thicker  than  the  others  :  and  the  high  opening 
we  diredl  in  other  places  will  give  all  the  advantage  of  winds 
without  their  damage. 

When  this  is  done  there  will  be  much  lefs  danger  of  mildew 
than  on  other  occafions ;  but  as  it  will  happen  fometimes  in 
open  fields  as  well  as  enclofures,  this  can  be  no  abfolute  remedy. 
When  the  days  are  hot,  and  there  is  little  wind,  and  the  nights 
are  without  dew,  the  farmer  is  to  watch  for  fear  of  being  fur- 
prifed  by  mildews.  He  will  find  when  the  mifchief  begins,  and 
he  will  perceive  this  thick  juice  flicking  to  the  flalks,  leaves, 
and  young  ears  of  his  corn.  It  will  difcolour  them,  and  he 
will  find  it  firft  by  his  eye  and  then  by  the  touch,  for  it  will 
flick  to  his  fingers.  The  confequence  is,  that  the  crop  withers; 
the  vefiels  that  fhould  take  in  moifture  from  the  air,  as  well  as 
throw  out  the  abundant  juices  of  the  plant,  are  flopped  up,  and 
the  proper  courfe  of  nature  is  obflrucled.  We  have  fhewn  in 
what  manner  trees  and  plants  are  kept  in  a  healthful  flate  :  this 
free  paflage  of  their  leaves,  and  the  reft  of  their  furface,  is  a  vaft 
article  in  their  oeconomy.  The  top  of  the  corn  plant  ufually 
fuffers  moft  by  mildew,  and  if  it  remain  any  time,  though  it 
fhould  afterwards  go  off,  yet  the  corn  never  ripens  kindly,  and 
however  the  ufelefs  part  of  the  plant  thrives,  the  ear  will  be 
light.  _ 

It  is  of  confequence  to  know  when  this  accident  happens, 
becaufe  whatever  remedy  is  in  the  farmer’s  power  muft  be  ap¬ 
plied, in  time,  otherwlfe  the  mifchief  wdll  remain  even  after  the 
apparent  caufe  is  removed.  The  field  being  known  where  mil¬ 
dews  are  moft  likely  to  happen,  there  muft  be  caution  ufed  ac¬ 
cordingly. 
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cordingly.  As  wheat  is  more  fubjec^:  to  mildew  in  thefe  places, 
than  other  kinds  of  grain,  and  as  the  frefhnefs  of  manure  makes 
it  the  more  liable  to  the  accident,  no  frnall  enclofure  that  has 
been  newly  dung’d,  Ihould  be  fown  with  wheat :  it  fliould  in 
thefe  places  follow  fome  other  crop. 

Of  ail  the  kinds  bearded  white  is  lead  liable  to  mildew ;  this 
ihould  be  fown  preferably  to  any  other,  in  places  where  the 
mildew  is  likely  to  happen.  The  reafon  of  bearded  wheat 
efcaping  is,  that  its  juices  are  thinner,  though  they  be  equally 
rich  ;  fo  that  when  they  are  drawn  forth  by  the  fun,  they  do 
not  hang  upon  the  plant  in  that  clammy  manner. 

This  fhews  the  method  of  attempting  to  prevent  the  fame 
accident  by  art,  by  thinning  the  juices  of  the  plant.  Manures 
take  various  effedls,  and  the  two  contrary  are  dung  and  foot* 
The  juices  of  plants  enriched  by  dung  are  the  thickeft  of  all 
others ;  and  the  juices  of  thofe  enriched  by  foot  are  the  thinneft, 
although  the  encreafe  in  grain  be  as  great  from  one  manure  as 
from  the  other.  For  this  reafon  let  the  farmer  manure  with 
foot,  where  he  has  reafon  to  fear  the  mildew, 

Thofe  reafons  have  always  moft  weight  which  are  fupported 
by  experience,  and  we  have  its  authority  in  this  cafe.  Hert- 
fordfhire  is  the  county  where  moil:  foot  is  ufed  as  a  manure,  and 
no  county  is  fo  free  from  this  accident.  The  farmer  will  find 
the  wFeat  which  is  fown  lateft  moft  fubjedf  to  mildew.  He 
w^ill  find  this  the  moft  eflential  of  all  means;  for  prevention  of  the 
diforder.  Mildews  come  ufually  at  a  certain  time  of  the  fum- 
mer  j  and  the  corn  that  is  tendcreft  is  moft  fubjedf  to  be  da¬ 
maged  :  when  it  has  ftrength,  this  accident  will  not  be  able  to 
take  much  effedt.  Of  all  the  times  in  the  year  Aiiguft  is  the 
beft  for  this  fowing. 

In  fine,  if  the  farmer  will  give  his  enclofures  air  paftages,  fow 
his  w'hcat  at  an  early  feafon  after  another  crop,  and  wdth  the 
advantage  of  foot  drefixng,  he  will  need  to  have  very  little  fear 
of  this  accident.  It  may  happen  at  any  time,  but  he  will  nine 
times  in  ten  efcape  by  this  pradlice ;  and  fee  his  own  fieid§ 
healthful,  while  his  neighbours  are  worth  little^ 

CHAP.  XXVI. 

Of  the  remedies  of  mildew, 

WHEN  the  crop  has,  by  negledl  of  the  cautions  here  laid 
down,  fallen  under  the  misfortune  of  a  mildew,  the  far¬ 
mer  is  not  to  give  it  up  as  loft,  but  endeavour  every  thing  for  a 
remedy.  The  mildew  is  a  clammy  moifture,  which  flops  the 
pores.  Nature  washes  it  off  by  rams,  and  blows  it  away  when 
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difiblved  in  dew  by  winds.  If  rain  and  wind  come  fdon  after, 
the  farmer  has  nothing  to  fear ;  but  a  few  days  if  they  do  not 
will  be  of  vaft  prejudice  ;  therefore  this  is  the  time  he  is  to  felze 
for  the  doing  himfelf  fervice.  If  rain  fall  gently,  and  without 
wind,  let  him  go  into  his  field  and  fee  whether  it  have  done  the 
bufmefs  :  let  him  examine  the  corn  by  his  fight  and  touch,  and 
he  will  foon  find  whether  the  remedy  has  been  efFedfual.  If  he 
fihd  the  clammy  liquor  wafhed  away  he  may  fit  down  in  peace ; 
but  if  it  remain  upon  the  corn  he  muff  prepare  to  affifl  in  the 
remedy. 

I  have  feen  when  a  foft  rain  coming  Immediately  after  a  mil¬ 
dew  has  been  of  the  greateft  difadvantage  :  the  mildew  has  only 
lodged  upon  the  tops  of  fome  plants,  and  on  the  ftalks  and  leaves 
of  others  in  fmall  parcels,  corrupting  therp  in  particular  fpots. 
But  fuch  a  rain  has  diffolved  the  thick  juice  without  being  able  to 
carry  it  off.  It  has  fpread  it  in  a  kind  of  glazing  over  the  greateft 
part  of  the  plants,  whereas  naturally  it  would  have  only  afFedled 
a  few  places.  This  is  the  worft  fort  of  mildews  and  in  this 
cafe  art  is  to  be  called  in. 

Let  him  fend  ftout  and  careful  fellows  in  :  let  each  of  thefc 
cut  a  long,  pliant,  and  well  tufted  afli  bough,  and  leave  all  the 
branches,  flioots,  and  leaves  upon  them,  except  a  few  that  may 
be  cut  off,  for  the  convenience  of  handling  them.  Let  thefe 
men  divide  piece  by  piece  the  whole  field  between  them,  and 
let  them  fweep  off  the  wet  and  mildew  together,  with  foft 
ftrokes  of  their  afh  boughs.  Thefe,  with  their  leaves,  will 
make  a  kind  of  brufties,  which  will  fweep  off  all  without  break¬ 
ing  a  fingle  ftalk.  The  ftrokes  are  to  be  made  firft  very  gently 
down,  and  then  with  a  flanting  upwards,  carrying  on  the  boughs 
a  yard  or  two  before  they  are  brought  above  the  tops  of  the 
plants. 

W  hen  a  mildew  is  feen  upon  the  crop,  and  there  comes  no 
rain  to  wafli  it  away,  the  firft  confideration  is,  whether  there 
be  a  favourable  dew.  In  this  cafe  the  fame  afliftance  may  be 
given  by  art,  as  in  the  other  ;  and  the  damage  prevented.  A 
brhk  wind,  blowing  early  in  the  morning,  will  carry  it  off ; 
but,  if  there  be  none,  fome  fuch  courfe  muft  be  ufed  as  in  the 
former  cafe  :  but  as  the  dew  hangs  in  larger  drops,  it  will  be 
eafier  dillodged,  and  therefore  a  fliorter  method  may  be  taken. 
To  this  purpofe,  a  couple  of  men  muft  be  fent  Intg  the  field  an 
hour  before  fun-rife,  with  a  long  cord  ;  they  muft  walk  in  the 
furrows  at  the  diftance  of  the  length  of  the  cord  ;  and  one  hold- 
ing  one  end,  and  the  other  the  other,  they  are  thus  to  draw  it 
©ver  the  crop  :  thi«  will  lay  fg  much  hold^  as  to  (hake  off  all  the 
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dew-drops  ;  and  the  clammy  juice  will  go  with  them. 

This  is  a  fiiort  method,  and  rarely  fails  ;  no  injury  is  done  to 
the  corn,  and  the  clammy  juice,  thus  fcattered  on  the  ground, 
ferves  as  a  kind  of  manure ;  for  nothing  is  richer,  and  the  whole 
gets  to  the  root.  The  boughs  or  the  cord  ferve  in  the  place  of 
winds,  to  fhake  ofF  the  water  in  which  the  mifchievous  matter  is 
lodged.  But  fometimes  there  may  want  alfb  water.  There 
may  be  no  fhowers,  and  the  nights  may  yield  no  dew :  this  is  a 
condition  nearly  defperate  :  no  brufhing  will  diflodge  the  clammy 
moiffure,  when  it  is  not  diflblved  firft ;  and  even  the  ftrongell 
winds  would,  in  this  cafe,  anfwer  no  purpofe. 

If  the  crop  be  of  fmall  extent,  and  there  happen  to  be  a  pond 
near,  the  owner  may  fprinkle  over  the  whole  with  an  engine, 
with  a  fan  full  of  fmall  holes  at  its  top  ;  and,  after  this,  the 
boughs  or  the  cord  will  anfwer  the  purpofe.  Thus  the  mildew 
may  be  diluted  and  cleared  off,  by  means  altogether  artihcial  : 
but  there  feldom  are  opportunities  of  doing  it :  indeed,  never  in 
the  full  extent  in  large  concerns. 

Corn  is  not  the  only  crop  which  may  require  the  hufband- 
man’s  care  in  this  particular  ;  all  kinds  are  more  or  lefs  liable  to 
it,  and  he  is  to  watch  in  every  inftance.  Hops  are  no  more  ex¬ 
empt  from  mildew  than  other  growths.  There  is  no  crop  needs 
more  careful  watching.  As  foon  as  the  leaft  appearance  of  it  is 
perceived,  after  a  fhower,  if  any  falls,  or,  if  not,  early  in  the 
morning,  while  they  are  wet  with  dew,  let  them  be  well  fhook, 
poles  and  all ;  if  this  do  not  prove  fufficient,  let  them  be  brufhed 
with  the  afli  boughs  :  it  will  be  eafy  with  thefe  leafy  bruflies  to 
wipe  over  every  part,  and  not  bruife  any.  When  there  is  rain  or 
dew,  this  will  be  fure  of  fuccefs  ;  and  when  there  is  neither,  the 
engine  muff  be  called  in  to  fprinkle  the  plants.  This  may  be 
done  conveniently  and  eafily  in  a  hop-ground,  though  it  can 
fcarce  be  performed  in  a  corn-field  of  any  extent  ;  and  it  will  be 
very  well  worth  the  labour,  becaufe  it  will  anfwer  a  double 
purpofe  :  it  will  at  once  clean  the  plants,  and  water  the  ground. 
This  is  always  ufeful,  in  the  highefl  degree,  to  hops,  when  the 
feafon  is  dry  toward  the  time  of  their  growing  to  ripenefs :  fre¬ 
quently  it  will  happen,  that  the  produce  fhall  be  greater  after 
this,  than  if  no  fuch  accident  had  happened.' 


CHAP.  XXVIL 


O/'  fmuttinefs  of  corn. 


D'R  Y  fummers  are  the  moft  fubjedt  to  mildew  ;  and,  on  ^he 
contrary,  corn  is  moft  apt  to  be  fmutty  in  fuch  as  are  cold 
and  wet.  When  the  wheat  is  fmutty,  the  grains,  inftead  of 
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containing  a  fine  white  flower,  are  fall  of  a  black  powder  of  a 
difagreeable  taffe  and  ofFenfive  fmell.  This  debafes  the  value  of 
the  grain  more  than  any  thing,  and  is  apt  to  continue  when  it 
has  once  got  footing.  Sometimes  it  altogether  alters  the  co¬ 
lour  and  qualjty  of  the  flour ;  fometimes  it  only  affedfs  it  in 
part ;  but  the  leaf!:  article  is  much  to  be  dreaded. 

Nothing  is  more  eflfenttial  to  the  hufbandman  than  to  know 
the  caufes  of  thefe  accidents ;  nor  is  any  thing  more  difficult : 
for  thofe  who  Ihould  inform,  are  too  apt  to  miflead  him.  We 
have  fhewn  him  how,  in  blights  apd  rpildews,  thofe  infedfs, 
which  come  to  feed  upon  the  juices,  are  fuppofed  to  be  the 
caufe  :  and  the  cafe  is  the  fame  here. 

3dr.  Bradley  accufes  the  eaft  wind  of  bringing  infedfs,  which 
occafion  this  damage,  by  eating  up  the  prpper  juices  of  the 
corn,  and  mixing  their  own  with  it :  and  long  after  Mr.  T ur- 
berville  Needham  fhewed  the  royal  fociety,  that  in  all  fmutty 
corn  there  were  fuch  animals. 

Wherever  there  is  a  corruption  either  of  animal  qr  vegetable 
fubftances,  thefe  infedfs  are  to  be  found  ,  but  thefe  writers  take 
the  effedf  for  the  caufe.  The  maggots  hatched  frorn  the  eggs 
of  flies  in  putrified  rneat,  are  no  more  the  occafion  of  that  pu- 
trefadfion,  than  the  worms  found  in  fmutty  wheat  are  of  the 
fmut.  The  decayed  Ifate  of  each  kind  affords  nourifhment  for 
thefe  animals  ;  and  wherever  there  is  place  and  food,  pregnant 
nature  fends  them.  Their  eggs  fly  about  innumerably  in  the 
air,  and  though  millions  perilh,  thofe  which  happen  to  lodge 
where  there  is  a  proper  place,  will  always  live,  and  they  will 
be  enough  to  propagate  their  fpecies,  and  continue  the  mif- 
chief. 

If  the  farmer  fuppofed  infedls  v/ere  the  occafions  of  fmuttinefs, 
and  that  an  eaff  wind  brought  them,  he  would  plant  out  the  an¬ 
noyance,  and  defend  his  iields  againff  that  quarter.  But  he 
would  not  be  the  fafer  from  fmut  from  this  precaution ;  and 
nothing  is  fo  prejudicial  as  depending  upon  a  wrong  method. 

The  more  learned  fay  infects  are  the  caufe  of  fmuttinefs  j  and 
thofe  of  the  plainer  clafs  attribute  it  to  the  foil  :  but  here  the 
hufbandman  y/ill  be  as  much  perplexed  ever  ;  one  faying 
it  is  the  over-ranknefs  of  the  land  which  occafions  the  djforder, 
as  Mortimer ;  another,  that  its  poorneis  is  the  caufe,  as  Bla- 
grave ;  and  fome  attributing  it  to  both  ;  as  thofe  modern  com¬ 
pilers,  who  have  colledfed  without  examination,  and  wrote 
down  without  thought,  the  v/ords  of  one  author  at  the  begiri- 
ning,  and  thofe  of  another  at  the  end,  though  exadlly  contra- 
duSfory.  Others  lay  this  accident  on  the  cqndudf  of  the  farmer  : 
fome  tell  him,  that  laying  ro^tep  vegetables  on  the  ground,  by 
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way  of  manure,  Is  the  occafion  of  fmut  in  the  wheat,  as  Wor- 
lidge  ;  and  others  that  fmutty  feed  raifes  a  fmutty  crop. 

Among  this  variety  of  fentiments,  the  farmer  knows  not 
which  to  credit :  and  wherever  he  fixes  among  them  he  will  be 
wrong.  We  have  (hewn  him  what  has  been  faid,  that  he  may 
avoid  paying  too  much  regard  to  it ;  and  fhall  diredf  him,  by 
his  own  obfervation,  to  difcover  the  caufe  of  the  diforder  ;  after 
which  he  will  rationally  proceed  to  the  finding  a  remedy. 

CHAP.  XXVIII. 

Of  the  real  caufe  of  fmut, 

He  will  firfi:  fee,  on  examining  the  nature  of  fmutty  corn, 
that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  difference  in  the  diforder,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  degree  of  it  When  in  the  full  height,  the  whole 
inner  fubftance  of  the  corn  is  black,  of  a  naufeous  taffe,  and  a  bad 
fmell.  In  this  cafe,  if  the  corn  be  brulfed,  and  fteeped  in  wa¬ 
ter,  it  prefently  fhews  innumerable  worms,  like  little  eels,  liv¬ 
ing  in  every  part  of  it. 

When  the  diforder  is  not  arrived  to  this  height,  the  inner  fub- 
ffance  of  the  corn  is  not  entirely  hurt,  but  the  outfide  is  fpotted 
with  black  j  and,  in  fome  corns,  a  part  of  the  flour  within.  The 
firfl:  is  wholly  deftroyed ;  but  the  other  may  fometimes  be  re¬ 
covered  for  certain  ufes. 

When  the  hufbandman  underffands  this  difference,  let  him 
recolledt  the  circumftances  of  former  years,  and  then  examine 
the  prefent :  this  way  and  this  only  will  lead  him  to  the  truth. 
He  will  remember  there  have  been  certain'feafons  when  a  great 
deal  of  corn  was  fmutted ;  and  others,  where  very  little  fuffered. 
He  will  find  all  thofe  years,  when  there  has  been  fo  much  fmutty 
corn,  were  cold  and  wet ;  and  that  thofe  which  fhewed  leaft, 
•have  been  the  hot  and  dry. 

This  firfl;  principle  then  will  be  eftablifhed  in  reafon,  upon 
the  tefiimony  of  experience,  that  a  cold  wet  fummer  is  the  prin¬ 
cipal  caufe  of  fmuttinefs. 

England  is  more  fubjedt  to  this  than  any  other  country  ;  and 
it  is  owing  to  our  frequent  wet  fummers. 

In  Egypt  no  age  ever  faw  a  black  grain  of  corn  3  for  they 
have  no  rain  :  and  even  in  Italy  it  is  little  regarded  now;  and 
was  fo  flighted  in  earlier  time,  that  the  Roman  writers  have  not  a 
name  for  it.  Modern  writers,  in  that  language,  ufe  for  it  words 
which  properly  exprefs  blight  and  mildew  ;  to  both  thefe  the 
old  Roman  fields  were  fubjedl:,  therefore  they  have  terms  to 
exprefs  them  ;  but  this  v«/as  little  known,  and  lefs  regarded. 

In  a  wet  fummer,  let  the  farmer  examine  his  own  crops  and 
his  neighbour’s,  and  obferve  whofe  corn  is  ilifedted,  and  in 
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what  degree.  He  will  find  a  great  deal  infedled  in  thefe  fum- 
jpiers :  and  that  mofi:  which  is  upon  the  pooreft  land,  aild  the 
wettefi:.  Thefe  are  the  two  things  that  concur  with  an  unfa¬ 
vourable  fummer,  to  occafion  fmut,  and  he  need  look  no  farther 
for  the  real  caufe. 

In  mofi:  grounds  there  will  be  fome  fmutty  ears  in  fuch  a  fea- 
fon;  but  in  thefe  mofi: ;  in  proper  and  well  managed  land  he 
will  fee  but  few,  and  thofe  fmutted  but  imperfefily ;  a  fmall 
part  of  them  will  have  the  diforder  in  its  full  force,  having  the 
corn  converted  to  a  black  duff,  the  refi:  will  be  only  here  an4 
there  fpotted  on  the  furface.  Next  let  him  examine  a  poor 
land,  not  particularly  wet,  and  he  will  fee  mofi:  of  the  corn 
there  fpecked  and  fpotted,  tho’  but  a  fmall  part  is  abfolutely 
rotted  with  the  fmut ;  but  in  a  field  that  is  poor  and  wet  both,^ 
he  will  find  it  perfedfly  fmutty. 

This  will  be  the  natural  refult ;  and  he  will  no  longer  attri¬ 
bute  the  diforder  to  infects  or  eafi:  winds.  He  will  perceive  in 
the  fame  kind  of  foils  a  great  difference  in  the  degree  of  the  dif¬ 
order,  and  this  will  lead  him  to  examine  into  the  occafion  ; 
which  he  will  find  to  be  the  better  management  in  fowing  :  and 
the  change,  or  the  preparation  of  the  feed-  He  will  know, 
that  neither  the  richnefs  of  the  land,  nor  any  kind  of  manure, 
are  the  caufe  of  fmuttinefs  j  and  he  will  not  be  afraid  to  enrich 
his  land  in  general,  nor  to  ufe  any  kind  of  manure  in  particular; 
hut  will  know,  that  the  feafon  is  the  great  caufe  ;  and  as 
-  It  takes  mofi:  effe6t  on  the  poorefi:  and  wettefi:  grounds,  he  will 
bend  his  mind  to  the  draining  and  enriching  thofe  lands  ;  and 
will  confider  that  every  thing  which  impoverifhes  his  ground  is 
a  caufe  of  this  diffemperature  ;  and  every  thing  that  puts  it  ia 
heart,  a  defence  againfi:  it.  ' 


CHAR  XXIX. 

Of  the  preventing  of  fmuttinefs  by  a  due  care  of  the  land, 

prevent  fmut  every  thing  is  to  be  done  that  can  givq 
J-  flrength  to  the  crop.  The  two  chief  articles  are  tillage 
and  manure  ;  and  of  thefe  great  tillage  is  befi:  for  the  preventing 
this  diforder.  I  have  feen  lands,  where  no  care  about  the  feed 
and  other  articles  could  prevent  frequent  finutty  crops,  which 
have  yet  been  cured  by  repeated  plowings. 

As  fmut  may  arife  from  thefe  feveral  caufes,  too  abundant 
moiflure,  poornefs  of  the  land,  and  an  ill  condudl  in  the  fowing. 
Jet  them  be  feverally  guarded  againfi:  :  every  thing  the  farmer 
does  to  prevent  fmut,  will  alfo  enrich  his  land.  He  will  by 
this  rational  conduct  not  only  fecure  to  himfelf  a  cleaner  but 
^  crop.^  If  his  land  be  poor  let  him  ufe  the  feveral  me¬ 
thods 
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thods  we  have  before  related  for  the  improvement  of  it ;  and  if 
liable  to  wet  let  him  lay  it  high,  and  cut  the  furrows  deep  and 
in  proper  diredlion.  This  we  have  explained  at  large  already, 
fo  that  it  needs  only  be  named  here. 

As  a  great  deal  of  tillage  is  the  beft  way  of  enriching  land  to 
prevent  fmut,  it  follows  that  the  horfehoeing  hufbandry  is  par¬ 
ticularly  calculated  to  prevent  this  damage  ^  and  this  is  confirmed 
by  experience.  Land  managed  in  this  method  is  not  nearly  fo 
fubject  to  fmutty  crops,  as  that  in  the  cornmon  courfe  of  huf¬ 
bandry.  As  we  no  where  recommend  tillage  alone,  it  is  need¬ 
ful  here  to  fpeak  of  the  kind  of  dreffings  that  are  moft  proper 
with  it. 

As  dampnefs  has  a  great  fliare  in  occafioning  fmut,  he  fhbuld 
chufe  the  dry  and  warm  manures  :  frefh  dung  is  the  worft  dreffing 
for  a  piece  of  land  inclined  to  fmut ;  and  of  all  that  can  be  cho-* 
fen,  lime  is  the  moft  proper.  There  is  no  part  of  the  kingdom 
fo  free  from  fmut  as  Derbyfliire,  where  they  ufe  a  vaft  deal  of 
lime ;  and  in  general,  places  where  it  is  moft  common,  are 
thofe  in  the  neighbourhood  of  great  towns,  where  there  is  abun¬ 
dance  of  dung. 

CHAP.  XXX. 

Of  the  prevention  of  fmut  by  the  conduSi  in  fowing, 

TH  E  crops  which  are  moft  fubjedf  to  fmut  are  fuch  as  are 
ftarved,  and  fuch  as  are  chilled.  The  farmer  will  recol¬ 
lect  that  there  is,  befide  thofe  we  have  named,  another  article 
which  always  tends  to  impoverifhing  a  crop,  which  is  the  fow- 
ing  the  fame  feed  again  and  again  upon  the  fame  ground. 
Whatever  tends  to  impoverifhing  the  crop,  tends  in  the  fame  de¬ 
gree  to  the  fubjeCting  it  to  fmut.  The  change  of  feed  wheat  is 
eafy,  becaufe  it  is  every  one’s  intereft :  as  the  farmers  of  diffe¬ 
rent  parts  are  to  be  mutual  gainers,  they  will  be  ready  at  all 
times  to  do  it. 

There  has  been  an  opinion,  that  fmutty  grains  will  grow  up 
into  a  fmutty  ear  :  but  they  will  not  grow  at  all :  however,  they 
will  do  as  much  damage  in  the  ground  as  if  they  did  :  they  will 
fpread  the  infeClion  of  their  juices  in  the  land,  and  produce  the 
fame  effeCl.  The  fmutty  grains  break  and  diffolve  in  the 
ground,  at  the  fame  time  that  the  others  fwell  and  fhoot  out 
their  roots  :  when  thefe  are  taking  in  their  firft  nourifhment,  the 
rotted  corns  of  the  fmutted  kind  afford  their  juices  to  them : 
they  take  in  this,  and  it,  gives  a  tendency  to  fmuttinefs  in  the 
whole. 

This  will  ftand  as  a  caution  to  the  hufbandman,  that  when 
Jie  fends  corn  in  exchange,  he  does  not  for  his  credit  fake  fend 
'  ‘  fuch 
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fuch  as  has  any  fmut  among  it ;  and  that  when  he  receives  feed 
corn  from  another,  he  look  it  carefully  over,  before  he  prepare  it 
for  fowing.  Clean  feed  is  fo  necelTary  on  this  occafion,  that  he 
Ihould  not  fufFer  a  grain  to  be  fowed  that  has  the  leaft  fpcck  upon 
it ;  nor  any  that  has  been  wafhed  or  otherwdfe  cleaned  ;  for  it  is 
not  certain,  that  any  cleaning  of  grain  once  fmutted,  can  make 
it  lit  for  this  purpofe. 

Nothing  can  prevent  a  piece  of  wet  ground  fown  with  fmutted 
corn  from  being  fmutty ;  but  a  crop  that  would  have  been  liable 
to  this  accident  from  any  apparent  caufe,  wdll  be  more  likely  to 
efcape,  if  the  feed  have  been  changed.  This  always  makes  the 
growth,  under  equal  circumftances^  more  vigorous ;  and  the 
heartier  it  is,  the  more  fafe  from  this  accident. 

Change  of  feed  is  a  very  good  method  5  but  the  other  pre¬ 
cautions  we  have  named  have  a  right  to  the  fame  regard.  Every 
change  of  feed  will  be  of  fervice,  both  againft  fmut,  and  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  the  growth  ;  but  the  nature  of  this  exchange  being  well  ^ 
confidered,  the  advantage  may  be  doubled.  The  foil  makes  a 
great  difference  in  the  condition  of  corn  for  fowing. 

Wheat  that  has  grown  on  dry  fandy  •  ground,  never  fucceeds 
fo  well  as  that  from  other  foils.  As  the  fandy  is  the  worft  land 
for  getting  feed  wheat  for  a  change  ;  the  heft  is  the  clayey. 
This  will  thrive  in  a  land  of  the  fame  kind,  or  in  a  loam,  or 
even  in  a  fand. 

When  the  foil  is  clayey  to  which  the  wheat  is  to'be  brought, 
none  is  fo  proper  as  one  of  the  fame  general  nature  i  but  it 
ihould  not  be  in  every  refpedf  alike,  bccaufe  that  will  be  like 
fowing  the  fame  corn  upon  the  fame  land  :  the  colours  of  clayey 
foils  Ihew  their  differences  :  and  by  them  we  may  judge. 

A  white  clay  is  the  heft  foil  to  take  feed  from  that  is  to  be 
fowed  on  a  red  ;  and  a  black  clay  furnifhes  the  heft  wheat  for  a 
yellow  :  in  the  fame  manner,  interchangeably,  the  wheat  that 
has  grown  on  yellow  is  good  for  black;  and  that  from  red  for 
the  white.  In  general  let  the  farmer  get  his  feed  from  a  found 
foil  at  a  diftance  from  his  own  land  ;  and  if  he  can,  let  him  get 
it  of  fome  one  who  changes  it  yearly  himfelf.  Seed  of  this  kind 
fown  on  land  prepared  as  we  have  diredled,  will  be  fecure  from 
fmut. 

In  the  common  courfe  of  hufbandry,  the  changing  the  crop 
upon  a  piece  of  land,  is  a  needful  caution  to  prevent  fmut. 
This  depends  on  the  fame  principle  :  often  fowing  the  fame 
crop  makes  it  weaker  ;  and  where  wheat  is  weak,  any  unfavour- 
ablenefs  of  feafon  will  make  it  fmutty.  In  the  horfe-hoeing  me¬ 
thod  this  change  of  the  crop  to  the  ground  is  not  neceffary,  tho* 
a  change  of  feed  from  fome  other  place  is.  In  this  new  method, 
2  though 
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though  the  fame  field  be  fown  with  wheat  ten  years  fucceffively, 
the  growth  will  never  be  any  two  years  in  the  fame  place ;  fo  that 
while  the  crop  is  enclofed  in  the  fame  hedges,  yet  it  annually 
grows  in  a  diferent  parcel  of  the  ground.  This  is  fufficient ; 
for  if  the  feed  be  changed  every  year,  though  the  fame  field  be 
thus  fown  with  wheat  ever  fo  long,  not  an  ear  of  it  will  be 
fmutty. 

CHAP.  XXXI. 

Of  preparing  the  feed  againjt  a  fmutty  frop, 

TH  E  fteeping  of  feed  corn  is  in  no  article  more  ferviceable, 
than  in  preventing  fmut.  When  the  former  precautions 
have  been  taken  for  the  procuring  the  right  feed,  and  drefling 
the  land,  if  this  be  added  there  is  little  fear  of  fuccefs.  In  gene¬ 
ral,  the  earlier  wheat  is  fowed,  and  the  better  it  is  fteeped,  the 
lefs  it  is  liable  to  be  fmutty.  Early  fowing  makes  the  growth 
ftrong,  and  the  advantage  of  fleeping  is  the  fame  ^  for  it 
makes  the  crops  more  vigorous. 

Of  the  various  methods  that  have  been  propofed  for  brining 
of  feed  wheat,  the  plaineft  and  moft  familiar  are  beft.  Receipts 
are  publilhed  abundantly,  in  which  copperas  and  allum,  and 
urine,  and  the  like  offenfive  ingredients  are  recommended  ;  but 
this  is  the  adf  of  fancy,  not  of  judgment.  Men  think  they 
fhew  the  more  Ikill,  the  more  ingredients  they  crowd  into 
the  liquor ;  as  thofe  old  phyficians,  who  in  the  compolition  of 
Mithridate  and  Venice  treacle,  feem  not  to  have  confidered 
what  would  be  beft  for  the  purpofes  of  the  compofition,  but 
how  many  things  they  could  get  into  the  prefeription. 

We  would  have  the  farmer  underftand  the  defign  of  every 
thing  he  does,  and  he  will  then  find  all  this  parade  is  quackery, 
the  jargon  of  a  ftage  do6lor  to  conceal  ignorance.  Thofe  who 
do  not  know  which  ingredients  ufed  in  the  feveral  receipts  for 
fleeping  are  beft,  put  in  ail,  that  they  may  be  fure  to  have  the 
right  among  them  :  but  the  intelligent  farmer  fhould  know  the 
intent  of  each,  that  he  may  be  able  to  chufe  with  wifdom  on 
any  particular  occafion. 

In  the  prefent  cafe,  all  that  he  expedls  from  the  fteeping  li¬ 
quor,  is  to  give  the  plants  a  fpeedy  and  firm  growth ;  let  him 
therefore  rejedl  all  thofe  ingredients,  which  have  been,  introdu¬ 
ced  for  other  purpofes  ;  and  ufe  only  thofe  which  tend  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  growth.  Thefe  are  two,  fait  and  lime,  and  all  others 
are  to  be  rejeefted.  Let  him  pour  the  feed  wheat  into  a  large 
tub,  and  pump  a  good  quantity  of  water  upon  it :  let  him  ftir 
it  well  about  with  a  flick ;  and  then  leaving  it  to  fettle  pour  ofF 
the  v/ater,  and  pour  away  all  the  light  grains,  Thei^  let  him 

pump 
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pump  more  water  upon  it,  and  flir  it  abotit ;  and  repeat  the 
fame  till  it  has  been  waflied  four  times  :  by  this  means  the 
wheat  will  be  well  damped  and  perfedlly  clean,  and  every  light 
grain  will  be  feparated. 

When  the  wheat  is  thus  ready"  for  fteeping,  prepare  the  brine 
in  the  following  manner.  Pump  a  fufficient  qua  ntity  of  water 
into  a  tub  that  has  a  tap  to  it,  and  put  in  as  much  fait,  weigh¬ 
ing  what  is  put  in,  as  will,  when  dilToIved,  make  the  brine  fo 
ftrong  that  an  egg  will  fwim  upon  it.  This  is  juft  half  the 
ftrength  that  is  required  ;  therefore  let  as  much  more  fait  by 
weight  be  put  in,  and  then  let  all  be  well  ftirred  about  till  it 
l^elts.  When  the  fait  is  melted  put  in  the  wheat  and  ftir  it 
well  about.  Let  it  lie  two  nights  and  a  day,  that  is,  put  it  into 
the  brine  one  evening,  and  it  will  be  done  enough  by  the  even¬ 
ing  but  one  afterwards.  When  it  is  taken  out  of  the  brine,  let 
it  be  well  covered  with  fifted  lime,  and  then  it  is  ready  for 
fowing, 

CHAP,  xxxri. 

Of  the  cleaning  of  fmutty  corn, 

IF  the  farmer  follow  thefe  inftrudlions,  he  v/ill  have  very 
little  reafon  to  complain  of  fmut.  But  he  may,  before  he 
gets  into  the  ufe  of  this  method  of  prevention,  have  a  fmutty 
crop,  and  we  fhall  not  leave  him  uninformed  of  the  methods 
by  which  he  is  to  mak6  the  beft  of  it. 

Thofe  ears  that  ftiew  themfelves  to  be  utterly  rotted,  ftiould 
be  picked  out ;  and  the  reft  when  thraftied  may  be  managed 
in  the  following  manner.  Let  the  whole  quantity  be  put  into 
a  very  large  veftel,  and  water  in  abundance  poured  upon  it  : 
let  it  be  very  well  ftirred  about  in  the  water  with  a  new  birch 
broom,  and  this  repeated  feveral  times  with  frefli  waters,  till 
all  the  blacknefs  is  got  off,  and  the  wheat  looks  like  other 
corn,  only  for  the  wetnefs.  Then  fpread  it  upon  fheets,  or 
any  other  cleanly  way,  to  dry  in  the  fun,  and  turn  it  from 
time  to  time  till  it  be  dried  perfedlly  ;  after  which  it  will  be  ft 
for  ufe.  This  is  not  to  be  ufed  as  feed  wheat,  for  the  leaft  re¬ 
mains  of  the  fmut  would  endanger  the  new  crop  ;  but  provided 
'the  worft  of  it  have  been  carefully  picked  out,  there  v/ill  be 
no  harm  in  the  ufing  it  for  bread,  or  any  other  purpofe. 

Wheat  when  fmiitted  to  a  great  degree,  is  unwholefome  ;  and 
fhould  not  be  eaten  ;  but  when  the  defeft  has  been  moderate, 
and  the  worft  is  picked  out,  the  remainder  may  be  ufed  with¬ 
out  danger. 

In  fome  places  they  foak  their  wheat  in  water  feveral  hours, 
to  get 'oft  the  blacknefs,  by  rubbing  it  afterwards  in  the  water ; 
*  I  but 
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but  when  corn  is  fo  bad  as  to  require  this,  it  is,  honeftly  fpeak  - 
ing,  too  bad  to  ufe.  In  this  cafe,  as  the  water  has  penetrated 
the  very  body  of  the  grain,  the  fun  and  air  will  not  be  enough, 
to  dry  it.  They  for  that  reafon  put  it  to  dry  in  a  kiln,  in  the 
manner  of  malt,  and  afterwards  fell  it ;  but  this  every  one  fhould 
'  be  guarded  againft,  not  only  with  refpe^l  of  fowing,  but  for 
the  common  fervice,  as  the  bread  of  families. 

In  refpedf  of  feed  corn,  that  fhould  be  of  the  choiceft  and 
pureft  kind,  fo  that  any  impofition  upon  the  farmer  in  the  fel¬ 
ling  for  that  purpofe.  Is  cruel  in  the  higheft  degree.  When  he 
is  obliged  to  buy  his  feed  corn,  he  muft  be  very  nice  in  the  ex¬ 
amination  of  it ;  and  he  may  difcover  whether  any  trick  of 
this  kind,  more  or  lefs,  have  been  played  with  it,  by  the  fight 
and  tafte.  Fine  and  perfect  wheat  fhould  look  fhining,  and 
''  all  of  a  colour  ^  if  it  be  dim  on  the  furface,  or  of  different 
hues,  it  is  to  be  fufpe6fed.  The  fweet  tafte  of  good  wheat  is 
alfo  well  known  to  the  farmer,  and  no  art  can  give  this  to  fuch 
as  has  been  wafhed. 

'  In  Flanders  they  go  farther  in  cleaning  of  their  wheat  that 
I  has  been  fmutted  ;  they  have  a  large  hollow  machine,  made 
I  of  plates  of  tin  fet  in  a  wooden  frame,  Thefe  plates  are  all 
pierced  full  of  holes  inward,  fo  that  the  infide  is  like  the  rough 
furface  of  a  nutmeg-grater.  When  their  corn  is  fmutty  they 
firft  ffeep  and  wafh  it  carefully  in  water,  and  then,  when  k 
is  fomewhat  dried,  they  put  it  into  this  machine  and  work  and 
I  fhake  it  about  3  the  confequence  is,  that  the  black  fpots  are 
I  in  part  grated  off,  and  in  part  concealed;  and  this  is  fold  for 
bread,  and  is  often  the  occafion  of  great  diforders. 

The  great  article  to  prevent  the  mifchief,  is  ufing  a  proper 
j  kind  of  manure,  and  a  due  quantity  of  it,  with  fufficient  tillage. 

Having  gone  through  the  care  of  the  land,  and  management 
of  a  crop,  nothing  remains  for  the  compleating  this  part  of  our 
work,  but  informing  the  farmer  how  he  may  bell  preferve  his 
j  corn  when  he  has  reap’d  and  thrafh’d  it.  This  we  fhali  give 
in  the  words  of  a  correfpondent,  to  whom  we  have  been  of- 
before  obliged  on  the  moft  interefting  occafions,  and  whofe 
difcoveries  and  improvements  on  this  head  demand  the  thanks 
of  the  publick,  more  than  the  labours  of  moil  other  enquirers. 


A  De* 
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A  Defcription  of  a  Ventilating 

Gran  ary, 

For  the  preservation  of  corn  in  a  fate  of  reft ;  with  the 
plan  and  conftru^ion  of  it :  alfo^  fame  ohfervations  and 
directions  about  founds  and  tainted  or  illfaaved  wheat, 
with  refpeCi  to  their  prefarvation  in  this  kind  of  granary. 

Principles  upon  which  this  granary  is  huilt, 

A  I R,  confequently  drynefs  and  coolnefs,  duly  adminidered  toge¬ 
ther,  with  fufficient  fecurity  againft  vermin,  feem  to  be  the  ef- 
fentials  neceffary  to  the  moft  convenient  methods  of  preferving  corn, 
for  all  its  ufes,  for  feveral  years  together  in  a  granary  or  magazine, 
without  llirring. 

N.  B.  A  granary  or  magazine,  on  thefe  principles,  Ihould  not  be 
built  in  a  confined  fituation;  as,  near  the  fhade  or  fhelter  of  trees  or 
buildings,  but  where  the  oppofite  call  and  weft  ftdes  of  fuch  granary 
may  be  properly  expofed  to  thofe  points :  in  which  cafe  moft  of  the 
intermediate  points  between  them  and  the  north  and  fouth,  will  a6fc 
upon  this  granary  more  or  lefs,  according  to  the  velocity  of  the  wind, 
by  fixing  the  folding-doors  thereof  properly,  at  fuch  times  when  the 
CQrn  is  to  be  ventilated. 

References  to  the  Plan. 

Plate  I .  ■  Pdevation  of  the  granary  or  magazine  to  be  built  of  brick 
or  ftone,  of  various  dimenfions,  according  to  the  occafions^of  the 
owner;  but  here  (as  a  fpecimen)  only  46  feet  long  by  17  broad, 
from  out  to  out. 

Plate  2.  Sedtion  of  the  granary  lengthways  through  the  middle. 

B.  B.  B.  B.  I'he  garret,  all  in  one  chamber,  into  which  the  corii 
may  be  received  by  means  of  a  crane,  or  pully  fixed  over  the  door  (k) 
(plate  I.)  on  the  nortli  gable  of  the  building  ;  to  which  door  a  lad¬ 
der,  or  flight  of  ftairs  on  the  outfide  of  the  faid  gable  may  communi¬ 
cate.  This  garret  may  occafionally  be  made  ufe  of  as  a  ftore  room 
for  corn,  that  has  already  been  preferved  two  or  three  years  in  the 
chambers  below,  marked  (C.  C.  C.)  or  for  other  kinds  of  dry  goods, 
leaving  a  few  air  holes  only  in  the  gable  ends  of  this  garret  ftory. 

C.  C.  C.  Three  chambers  where  the  corn  is  to  be  firft  repofited,  in 
order  to  receive  the  necefiary  ventilations  for  a  year  or  two,  or  more, 
till  perfeftly  cured  or  fold ;  each  chamber  here,  about  1 3  feet  fquare, 
by  1 2  high  ;  to  be  divided  from  each  other  by  brick  partitions  (m.m.) 
carried  up  from  the  ground.  The  ftdes  of  thefe  chambers  to  be  neatly 
covered  with  ftucco  plaifter.  ' 

G.  G.  G.  The  floors  of  thefe  chambers,  to  be  fupported  with 
whole  double  deals  laid  edgeways,  and  covered  with  narrow  deal 

boai'ds^. 
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V  joards,  not  exceeding  fix  inches  in  breadth,  leaving  a  fpace  of  near 
:  in  inch  between  each  board,  that  room  may  be  given  for  the  air  to 
afcend  equally  through  thefe  feveral  interftices  in  the  floors,  in  order 
to  ventilate  the  corn  contained  in  thefe  chambers,  as  occafion  requires, 
i  (vid.  plate  3.  fig.  i.)  Thefe  floors,  or  at  leaft  the  interfiices  betvveen 
the  boards,  to  be  covered  with  clofe  wire  grating,  that  will  not  admit 
the  grain  to  pafs  through  ;  or  the  floors  may  be  covered  intirely  with 
a  proper  thin,  but  firong  hair  cloth,  nailed  down  round  the  confines 
of  the  floors,  before  the  corn  is  lodged. 

G.  G.  G.  Small  trap  doors  (vid.  plate  3.  fig.  i.)  to  be  made  z 
1  foot  fquare  each,  one  in  the  center  of  each  floor ;  which  may  be  open* 

!  ed  occafionally,  to  let  out  the  corn  into  the  ground  chambers  for  ule 
t  or  fale ;  and  may  at  fuch  times,  if  a  brifk  wind  fets  in  and  through. 

I  the  ground  chambers,  prove  a  good  winnowing  to  fuch  corn  to  prp- 
pare  it  for  market,  efpecially  if  the  faid  trap  doors  be  humoured  by 
the  hand,  fo  as  to  let  fall  the  flream  of  corn  thin  and.  diffufed  on  the 
clean  ground  floors.  Thefe  trap  doors  to  be  free  from  wire  gratingor 
hair  cloth  over  their  dimenfions ;  to  be  affixed  by  hinges,  fo  as  to 
open  into  the  ground  chambers ;  at  other  times  kept  faflened  with  a 
'  crofs  iron  bar  flaple  and  padlock,  to  prevent  imbezelment.  The 
ceilings  of  the  chaipbers  C.C.  C.  mull  be  made  as  much  air  proof  as 
maybe,  either  by  fome  excellent  clofe  plaifler  ceiling,  or  only  by 
caulking  the  joints  in  the  garret  floor  above,  pitching  the  feams  afh 
terwards,  and  dafliing  drift  fand  on  the  feams  after  the  hot  pitch  brufh» 
by  which  means  no  air  can  pafs  out  of  the  chambers  C.  C.  C.  except 
throiight  the  flues  (L.  L.  L.) 

L.  L.  L.  The  flues,  to  be  made  of  a  piramidal  figure,  with  beams 
erefted  at  the  four  angles  of  each  flue,  well  barred  and  braced  toge- 
ther,  and  covered  with  laths  and  plaifler,  fo  as  to  be  tight  and  air¬ 
proof;  to  be  four  feet  fquare  each  at  their  bafes,  aild  well  fixed  in  the 
garret  floor,  and  to  the  roof  timbers ;  to  be  ereftcd  direftly  over  the 
trap  doors  (G.  G.  G.)  and  elevated  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  above  the 
ridge  of  the  roof  of  the  building ;  their  openings  at  their  tops  to  be 
a  foot  fquare  each ;  a  piece  of  brafs  net-grating  to  be  fixed  half  an 
inch  within  their  muzzles,  to  prevent  fparrows  or  other  annoyances 
defeending  to  the  corn  below,  and  alfo  to  admit  of  a  cover  or  valve„ 
falling  clofe  on  their  muzzles.  Thefe  muzzles  to  be  well  guarded 
from  rain  and  fnovv  by  proper  umbrelloes,  elevated  a  little  above 
them,  and  well  fixed  to  the  continuation  of  the  four  beams  of  the 
flues.  The  valves  juft  mentioned  to  be  made  of  fquare  pieces  of  oak 
board,  exceeding  the  fquare  dimenfions  of  the  orifices  of  the  flues, 
by  two  inches  on  every  fide ;  a  plate  of  lead  of  five  or  fix  pound 
weight,  to  be  nailed  on  the  top  of  each  valve ;  the  valves  underneath 
to  be  lined  with  buff,  well  foaked  in  pickle,  to  attradl  the  moifturc 
of  the  air,  fwell  and  flop  clofe.  Thefe  valves  to  be  open  or  fliut  by 
means  of  a  fmall  cord,  faftened  to  a  very  fliort  crofs  fling  of  the  like  - 
cord,  which  crofs  fling  communicates,  and  is  made  fall  to  four  ftaples 
in  the  four  corners  of  each  valve  ;  that  the  valves  may  be  raifed  and 
lowered  evenly  on  their  refpedive  muzzles,  by  means  of  the  fmall 
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cord  pafHng  over  a  pully  fixed  under  the  center  of  the  umbrello,  and 
down  between  the  lath  and  plainer ;  and  the  boarded  lining  of  the 
flue  comes  out  to  hand  in  the  garret,  through  a  fmall  hole  in  one  fide 
of  the  flue;  which  hole  fhould  be  made  through  a  piece  of  wood  fixed 
3n  the  framing  of  the  flue ;  and  the  upper  edge  of  the  faid  hole,  ort 
the  infide  of  the  flue,  fhould  be  guarded  by  a  fmall  roller  of  wood, 
to  eafe  the  friftion  of  the  cord  upon  drawing  up  the  valve,  and  keep¬ 
ing  it  in  that  fituation  by  a  weight  fomewhat  fuperior  to  that  of  the 
valve  itfelf,  hung  to  the  cord  end  in  the  garret,  or  the  cord  may  be 
made  fail  to  a  hook  in  the  garret  floor,  making  allowance  for  the 
lengthening  and  fhortening  of  the  cord  by  the  weather,  that  it  may 
not  be  in  danger  of  breaking  ;  thefe  valves  or  covers  fhould  alfo  be  j 
guided  in  their  raiflng  and  lowering,  by  four  fixed  upright  fmooth 
•wooden  bars,  which  may  lodge  them  equally  on  the  fquares  of  their 
jefpeftive  flue  mouths.  Thefe  valves  or  covers  might  be  contrived  to- 
be  opened  and  fhut  by  other  methods,  but  this  feems  to  be  one  of  the 
moll  Ample,  and  leafl  liable  to  diforders  and  repairs.  The  chief  ufe 
of  thefe  valves  (and  a  very  conflderable  one)  is  the  keeping  out  the 
moill  foggy  air  from  defcending  upon  the  corn,  when  the  granary 
is  not  to  be  ventilated. 

i.  i.  i.  Trap  doors  in  the  garret  floor,  for  laying  in  the  corn  into 
the  chambers  C.  C.  C.  to  be  two  foot  and  a  half  fquare  each,  well 
fitted  to  their  receiving  jambs,  and  made  tight  with  clay  well  tem¬ 
pered  with  fait  and  water,  after  the  chambers  are  charged  with  corn, 

D. D.D.  The  ground,  or  lowefl  chambers  that  fhould  be  admit¬ 
ted  in  a  building  of  this  nature,  the  fides  of  which  to  be  fpiooth 
plaiflered,  that  rats  or  mice  may  not  be  able  to  afcend  to  the  corn 
floor,  nor  fhould  any  goods  or  lumber  be  admitted  into  thefe  ground 
chambers,  becaufe  they  would  diminifh  the  diameter  of  the  quantity 
of  air  to  be  admitted  into  them,  and  confequently  of  its  weight  and 
preffurc  neceffary  to  force  its  way  up  through  the  interflices  left  in  the 
corn  floors,  as  before  deferi bed. 

E.  E.  E.  Large  folding  doors  to  each  ground  chamber,  opening 
outwards,  which  when  fet  open  and  properly  fixed  may  catch  the 
drying  fide  winds,  and  dired:  them  into  their  refpedive  chambers. 
The  like  folding  doors  to  be  on  each  fide  of  the  building,  eafl  and 
wefl,  oppofite  to  each  other,  fo  that  upon  ventilating  the  corn  above, 
the  windward  doors  only  are  to  be  opened ;  at  all  other  times,  when 
moifl  weather  prevails,  all  the  doors,  as  well  as  the  valves  before- 
mentioned,  to  be  kept  fliut  and  clofe  as  pofHble;  for  which  reafon 
thefe  folding  doors  are  to  be  truly  fitted  to  their  jambs,  as  alfo  to 
their  upright  center  polls  where  they  meet,  bolt  and  lock,  or  by  a 
ftrong  crofs  bar  and  pad-lock  on  their  outfide ;  and  the  borders  of 
thefe  doors,  at  all  their  meetings  on  the  infide,  fhould  have  a  lift  of 
buff  nailed  round  them  with  fprigs,  in  order  to  prevent  an  indraught 
of  moift  and  foggy  air,  as  much  as  poffible. 

Mice  and  other  grofs  vermin,  will  find  great  if  not  infuperable  dif¬ 
ficulty,  to  get  admittance  into  this  granary  ;  and  infers  infefting  it, 
may  be  deftroyed  by  brimftone  fet  on  fire  occaflonally  in  the  ground 
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chambers,  keeping  the  folding  doors,  as  well  as  the  Valves  above* 
clofe  fhut  at  fuch  times  of  iloving,  and  it  fhould  be  well  ftoved  before 
it  be  repleni/hed  with  corn. 

It  is  fufficient  only  to,  remind  many  people,  that  the  acid  fume  of 
brimftone  confined,  kills  all  infefts  within  its  circulation,  and  no 
doubt  difcouragcs  their  approach  for  fonie  time  after;  and  may  pro¬ 
bably  tend  to  abate  fermentation  in  the  grain,  which  is  generally,  if 
not  always  occafioned  by  fuperabundant  moifturc  and  heat. 

Reasons  offered  for  the  operation  and  effe^s  of  this 
Ventilating  Grana, ry. 

When  the  dry  ponderous  air  is  direfled  into  the  ground  chambers 
by  their  folding  doors,  and-ftrongly  preffed  in  by  the  continued  im¬ 
pelling  force  of  its  own  current;  being  there  accumulated,  it  will 
endeavour  to  expand  itfelf  on  every  fide,  by  its  own  elaftick  fpring ; 
and  fo  paffmg  through  the  interfiices,  before-mentioned,  in  the  floor 
above  it,  as  the  leaft  refilling  vents  will  infinuate  itfelf  through  the 
wire  grating  or  hair  cloth,  into  the  numerous  interfiices  between  the 
grains  of  corn  ;  through  which  its  motion  will  be  greatly  expedited 
by  means  of  the  flues  above,  when  open ;  as  the  air  at  their  tops 
being  above  forty  feet  from  the  ground,  will  be  much  rarer  than  in 
the  ground  chambers  below,  where  it  will  be  greatly  condenfed  by 
the  preflure  of  the  fuperincumbent  atmofphere,  and  alfo  by  the  im¬ 
pelling  wind  or  current  of  air  continually  driven  into  the  lowefl: 
chambers.  The  air  therefore,  always  endeavouring  to  expand  itfelf 
in  the  lowefl  chambers,  to  thofe  parts  where  it  finds  leaft  prefliire  and 
refiflance,  will  continually  tend  from  the  lowefl;  parts  upwards,  and 
fo  produce  an  adequate  circulation  of  air  through  the  whole  bulk  of 
corn,  whereby  it  will  be  ventilated  and  kept  cool,  dry,  and  fweet, 
though  in  a  ftate  of  reft,  for  feveral  years  together,  and  longer  than 
the  private  owner  fliould  lie  out  of  his  money. 

Farther  obfervations  on  the  ujefidnejs  of  this  kind  of  granary,, 

In  this  kind  of  granary,  wheat  may  be  lodged  in  bulk  ten  or  twelve 
feet  fquare  every  way,  or  whatever  the  fquare  contents  of  the  corn 
chambers  be,  the  wheat  may  lie  therein  whthin  a  foot,  or  half  a  foot 
of  the  ceiling,  but  half  a  foot  is  a  good  diftance  at  firft  laying  in  the 
corn,  for  it  will  foon  fink  lower  as  it  dries.  This  is  a  vaft  advan¬ 
tage  in  flow^age  over  the  old  granaries,  where  they  dare  not  lay  the 
wheat  for  a  long  time  after  laying  it  in,  above  eighteen  or  twenty- 
four  inches  deep,  and  that  too,  frequently  turned  and  aired  by  hand- 
labour  and  expence,  for  fear  of  its  heating,  mulling,  and  breeding 
the  wevil ;  whereas  this  kind  of  granary,  ventilated  as  it  were,  per 
fe,  and  in  a  manner  without  any  trouble  or  expence  attending  it, 
will  preferve  at  leaft  five  times  the  quantity  of  wheat  upon  every  foot 
of  its  flooring,  more  than  the  oid-fafhioned  granaries  can  do, 

N.  B.  The  ground  chambers  need  not  be  above  fcven  feet  high, 
under  the  floor  timbers ;  and  a  brick  floor,  or  one  of  clay,  lime,  and 
fmiths  dull  wtH  tempered  together,  'is  fitted  for  the  ground  floor. 
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In  large  military  or  publick  magazines,  greater  bulks  of  corn  may 
be  fupported  by  upright  props  under  the  floors,  and  the  ventilation 
proportioned  by  adding  more  flues  to  each  corn  chamber,  and  pro¬ 
portioning  the  dimenfion  of  the  folding  doors  thereto,  or  the  number 
of  them. 

The  author  having  never  feen  or  heard  of  any  granary  of  this  kind 
in  prat^lice,  fubmits  it  to  publick  fcrutiny,  cenfure,  or  improve¬ 
ment. 


^he  diJiin£ilon  and  difference  between  found  and  tainted  or  damaged 
wheats  and  their  different  treatment  in  order  to  their  preferva^ 
iion  in  this  kind  of  granary » 

If  wheat  be  dry  and  well  laved  at  harvell,  free  from  black, 
blighted,  or  footy  ears,  has  afterwards  had  its  due  fweat  and  melio¬ 
ration  in  rick,  cock,  or  barn,  for  five  or  fix  months,  and  after  threfli- 
ing  out  has  been  well  cleanfed  and  fcreened  ;  fuch  wheat  may  truly 
be  called  found,  and  when  lodged  in  this  kind  of  granary,  may  be 
eafily  preferved  therein  for  many  years,  by  ordinary  and  moderate 
ventilations. 

For  inftance,  being  thrafhed  out  in  January  or  February  after 
reaping,  well  cleanfed,  and  lodged  in  this  granary ;  it  may  be  venti¬ 
lated  once  a  week,  if  opportunity  offers,  for  the  flrft  two  or  three 
months  in  fpring,  which  will  be  a  great  advantage  to  the  grain,  be¬ 
fore  the  fultry  heats  of  fummer  come  on,  when  it  Ihould  be  ventilated 
as  often  as  a  proper  breeze  or  gale  of  wind  offers,  and  once  a  month, 
a  few  matches  of  brimflone  fet  on  fire  in  the  ground  chambers,  as 
before  diredled ;  in  the  autumn,  the  winter,  and  fpring  following, 
two  or  three  times  a  month  may  be  fufiicient  to  ventilate,  without 
applying  the  brimflone  fumes;  but  the  fecond  fummer  ventilate 
twice  or  thrice  a  month,  and  apply  the  fumes  once  or  twice  during 
this  fecond  fummer;  after  which  time  it  may  be  fufficient  to  venti¬ 
late  once  a  month  during  the  fecond  autumn,  winter,  and  fpring,  and 
twice  a  month  during  the  third  fummer,  when  it  may  be  faid  to  be 
tlioroughly  cured. 

It  may^ot  be  amifs,  during  the  firfl  year  or  two  after  the  wheat' 
is  lodged  in  this  granary,  to  infpeft  the  condition  of  the  corn,  by 
opening  the  crap  doors  in  the  garret  floor,  efpecially  in  fummer 
time  once  or  twice ;  for  as  moiflure  or  vapour  of  the  corn  will  always 
rife  to  the  furface  of  the  bulk,  though  the  center  may  be  dry,  fo  the 
appearance  of  the  furface,  as  to  moiflure  or  drynefs,  may  regulate  the 
number  of  ventilations  neceflary  for  its  prefervation. 

It  is  certain  from  experience,  that  found  corn  that  has  been  well 
preferved  in  common  granaries,  by  frequent  turnings  and  winnow- 
ings,  and  afterwards  laid  two  or  three  foot  deep,  or  more,  feldom 
fw'eats,  gives,  or  ferments  after  the  firfl  two  years,  except  it  receive 
accidental  wet  or  moiflure,  from  which  it  is  eafily  freed  v/ith  a  little 
care ;  whereas  it  is  a  long  time  parting  with  its  natural  internal  moi- 
flure,  which  is  the  greatefl  enemy  to  its  ,prdcrva,tion. 
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It  is  no  lefs  certairf  that  wheat,  being  well  preferved  by  any  me* 
thod  whatfoever,  has,  after  feveral  years  ib  kept,  been  found  to  pro¬ 
duce  more  and  better  flour  for  bread,  than  fome  of  the  fame  field 
and  crop  did  foon  after  its  being  threihed  out ;  becaufe  the  aqueous 
humidity  of  the  grain  evaporating  by  keeping  fome  years,  the  flout 
comes  cleaner  from  its  thin  bran  under  the  ftone. 

It  is  equally  certain,  that  wheat  fo  preferved  for  feveral  years,  has 
proved  very  good  feed  corn,  and  probably  not  fo  liable  to  produce 
the  fmutty  ear  ;  excefs  of  moifture,  either  in  the  feed,  the  foil,  or 
the  feafons,  being  the  chief  caufe  of  that  grievous  complaint,  except 
the  feed  itfelf  be  fmutty,  and  then  the  crop  alfo  will  be  fmutty  not- 
withftanding  dry  feafons. 

But  if  wheat  has  beenjll-faved  at  harveft,  or  be  in  a  contrary  con¬ 
dition,  in  any  or  all  refpefts,  to  the  found  wheat  defcribed  above, 
which  would  certainly  give  it  a  ftrong  tendency  to  heat  and  fermen¬ 
tation,  in  a  bulk  of  ten  or  twelve  feet  deep,  and  fo  induce  the  we* 
vil,  and  other  maladies,  to  the  further  damage  or  dellrudtion  of  the 
wheat.  It  will  therefore,  in  this  cafe,  be  neceffary  firfl:  to  cleanfo 
well  by  fcreen  or  tryer,  after  which  give  it  a  very  gentle  and  flow 
drying  upon  a  kiln,  equal  only  to  a  flrong  fun  heat,  till  the  grain  be 
fomewhat  hard  under  the  teeth  ;  then  laying  it  on  a  floor  to  cool,  for 
fome  hours,  put  it  into  facks  half  filled  and  tied  fall,  and  fo  rub  the 
wheat  well  therein  on  a  fmooth  floor  with  both  hands,  frequently- 
turning  the  facks  over  every  way,  in  order  to  loofen  and  free  the 
grain  from  its  black  footy  dull: ;  then  winnow  clean,  after  which  it 
may  be  laid  into  this  granary  ten  or  twelve  feet  deep,  and  there 
treated  in  every  refpeft  like  wheat  originally  found. 

Such  wheat,  after  fuch  treatment,  will  turn  out  much  better  for 
bread,  though  kept  two  or  three  years  or  more  in  this  granary,  and 
fell  for  a  good  deal  more  money  than  it  would  have  fetched  in  its 
fitfl:  tainted  and  foul  condition. 

Yet  fuch  wheat,  though  by  this  method  made  proper  for  bread,^ 
Ihould  by  no  means  be  ufed  for  feed ;  for  kiln-drying,  more  or  lefsf  * 
abates  or  deftroys  its  vegetative  quality  ;  and  even  without  drying,  Sk' 
diftempered  feed  feldom  or  never  fails  of  producing  a  diftempered 
crop. 
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Of  the  difeafes  of  cattle^  and  their  remedies. 
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Chap. 

'  I .  Of  the  glanders* 

2.  Of  the  mijiaken  notions  of 
'  the  glanders, 

3.  Of  the  real  fituation  and 
fource  of  the  glanders. 

4..  Of  the  caiifes  of  the  glan¬ 
ders. 

5.  Of  the  method  of  cure^ for 
the  glanders. 

6.  Of  the  liquor  to  he  injedled 
in  the  glanders. 

7*  ^f  ptirging  a  horfe. 

8.  Of  managing  a  horfe  with 
his  phyfck. 

9,  Of  the  care  in  taking  a 
horfe  up  from  grafs. 

10.  For  a  cold, 

11.  For  the  feepy  evil. 

12.  For  the  gargle. 

'13.  For  a  rougbnefs  of  the  coat 
and  fwelled  heels. 

14.  For  a  ravenous  appetite. 

15.  For  the Jl aggers, 

16.  For  the  farcy. 

17.  For  the  malanders. 

18.  For  over-wearinefs, 

19.  For  inward  heat. 

20.  For  a  fcurfy  jkin. 

^21.  For  fore  heels. 


Chap. 

22.  For  the  cholick. 

23.  For  convulfions  of  the  bow¬ 
els. 

24.  For  cracks  about  the  feet. 

25.  For  fwelled  heels. 

26.  For  a  flrain, 

27.  For  running  eyes, 

28.  For  a  film  growing  on  the 
e’^es. 

29.  For  cramps. 

30.  For  the  anticor. 

31.  For  ficknefs  at  the  Jlo- 
mach, 

32.  For  the  yellows. 

33.  For  the  fwelUng  of  the 
fpleen, 

34.  For  a  heat  of  urine. 

35.  For  a  difficulty  of  urine„ 

36.  For  bloody  urine. 

37.  For  the  vives. 

38.  For  the  forenefs  of  the  nof- 
trils. 

39.  For  a  bleeding  at  the  nofe. 

40.  For  difordefs  in  the  mouth. 

41.  E(?r  loofe  teeth. 

42.  For  founder  mg. 

43.  For  zvind galls. 

44.  For  the  anbury. 

’  45.  •  Of  a  general  decay. 
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The  INTRODUCTION. 


WE  have  gone  through  every  article  of  the  farmer’s  con¬ 
cern  refpe61:ing  the  choice  of  his  cattle,  and  the  growth 
and  management  of  his  crops.  We  come  now  to  confider 
thofe  diforders  to  which  cattle  are  liable,  the  methods  of  guard¬ 
ing  againft  them,  and  the  medicines  moft  approved  in  their 
cure. 

We  have  had  occafion  to  obferve,  on  many  occafions,  how 
greatly  the  farmer  is  milled  by  thofe  wlio  fhould  give  him  in¬ 
formation  in  refpedi:  of  the  management  of  his  crops ;  but  the 
prefent  is  an  article  lefs  underftood,  and  more  injudicioufly 
treated  :  and  it  is,  at  the  fame  time,  of  the  greateft  concern. 
The  lofs  of  his  cattle  is  not  to  be  recruited  but  at  a  very  con- 
fiderable  expence ;  and  the  care  of  them  is,  in  general,  com¬ 
mitted  to  perfons  fo  ignorant,  that  little  better  than  their  abfo- 
lute  lofs  can  be  expected  when  they  fall  into  any  confiderable 
diforder.  They  miift  have  ftrength  indeed,  if  they  efcape  from 
their  difeafes,  and  fuch  dodfors. 

While  thofe  who  undertake  the  cure  of  thefe  creatures  are 
fo  ill  qualified  to  fucceed  in  it,  the  farmer  is  lefs  able  to  judge 
right,  than  they  are  to  adt.  It  is  a  part  of  needful  knowledge 
fartheft  of  all  removed  from  his  enquiries.  A  few  names  of 
diforders  got  by  rote,  are  generally  the  whole  flock  of  the 
country  farrier’s  knowledge,  and  thefe  he  applies  to  any  difor¬ 
der  that  comes  before  him  ;  boldly,  becaufe  he  knows  none  can 
contradidl  him.  A  fmaller  ftore  of  remedies  ferves  his  purpofe  : 
his  phyfic  he  ufes  as  much  at  random  as  the  names  of  difor^ 
ders ;  and  the  unhappy  farmer  is  ftripped  both  of  his  cattle  and 
his  money.  If  they  deftroy  the  beail,  he  is  perfuaded  the  vi¬ 
olence  of  the  diforder  killed  it ;  and  fatisties  his  mind  that  he 
has  done  all  he  could. 

W e  fhall  deliver  here  nothing  but  what  is  the  refult  of  ex¬ 
perience.  We  fhall  inform  the  owner  what  he  may  do  for 
his  cattle  himfelf,  and  lay  down  fuch  plain  rules  for  the  conduct: 
of  the  farriers,  that  he  will  be  able  to  know  whether  they  ad: 
according  to  reafon  and  knowledge.  If  they  will  fludy  in  the 
fame  pages,  we  promife  them,  they  will  find  only  truth  :  we 
requeil  them  to  perufe  ’em  carefully,  not  only  for  the  farmers 
fakes,  but  their  own  ;  and  confider  the  harfhnefs  of  what  we 
have  been  obliged  to  fay,  as  a  juft  reprefentation  of  their  need 
for  better  information  :  ’tis  one  of  thofe  wounds  that  is  necef- 
fary  to  be  opened  deep,  in  order  tq  reach  the  cauib ;  and  they 
)cnow  thefe  foon  heal  when  proper  methods  are  followed. 

The  horfe  is  theinoft  valuable  creature  in  the  farmer’s  flocks 
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both  with  refpe6l  to  his  price  and  ufe.  The  care  of  chufing^ 
managing,  and  breeding  this  animal,  we  have  delivered  in  ^ 
preceding  part ;  but,  In  this  place,  he  claims  a  particular  re¬ 
gard,  both  for  the  frequent  diforders  to  which  he  is  liable,  and 
the  eafy  methods  by  which  the  greater  part  of  them  may  be 
remedied,  when  they  are  rightly  underllood*  We  (hall  give 
dire(fLions  for  preparing  the  medicines  ’ufeful  on  ordinary  occa- 
fions  ;  and  lhail  enter  largely  upon  the  word  difeafes  to  which 
he  is  fubjedf. 

C  H  A  P.  L 

Of  the  glanders, 

E  have  taken  for  the  firft  article  of  the  difeafes  of  horfes^ 
this  which  is  the  moft  important  of  them  all,  and,  in 
general,  the  lead  underdood.  Many  have  called  it  incurable  j 
and  indeed,  according  to  the  old  pradtice,  it  mud  have  been 
fo :  for  if  ever  a  horfe  recovered  under  that  management,  na¬ 
ture  jnud  have  performed  the  cure  :  it  is  impoflible  they  ftiould 
have  affided  in  it,  who  knew  nothing  of  the  feat  or  nature  of 
the  difeafe. 

Of  late  years  fome  perfons  of  fklll  have  undertaken  the  cure 
of  horfes ;  anatomy  has  been  called  in  to  allid  in  the  opera¬ 
tions  and  difledlions  have  been  made  6f  morbid  bodies  of  that 
animal,  to  diew  the  caufe,  fituation,  and  nature  of  the  difeafes- 
From  this  we  have  been  made  acquainted  with  the  origin  and 
true  nature  of  the  diforders  of  thefe  creatures,  and  thence  we 
may  proceed  properly  to  the  cure. 

With  refpedl  to  the  glanders,  this  was  more  wanted  than  in 
any  other  diforder ;  and  it  is  very  lately  we  have  attained  the 
knowledge.  A  farrier  to  the  king  of  France’s  ftables,  his 
name  LafoUe,  made  the  difcovery  j  and  the  royal  academy  of 
fciences  received  and  adopted  it.  This  is  the  true  road  to 
knowledge ;  when  the  moft  honourable  aflemblies  will  receive 
and  give  their  fandfion  to  truth,  from  every  hand  that  offers 
it;  and  do  honour  to  any  one  who  can  do  fervice  to  the 
publick. 

.  C  H  A  P.  II. 

Of  the  mlfahen  notions  concerning  the  glanders* 

H  E  glanders  is  a  running  at  the  noftrils  of  a  horfe :  firft 
••  there  is  a  whitlfti  liquor  difeharged  ,  afterwards,  as  the 
difeafe  gathers  ftrength,  a  brownifti  matter ;  and,  laft  of  all,  a 
bloody  water.  All  thefe  are  voided  in  very  great  quantities, 
fo  that  the  horfe  is  offenfive  to  the  fight,  and  the  difeharge  waftes 
him  continually.  I 
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This  difeafe  has  deftroyed  thoufands  of  horfes ;  very  few  have 
efcaped  that  were  once  feized  with  it :  not  that  the  diforder  is 
incurable,  but  from  a  miftake,  concerning  its  nature,  none 
knew  how  to  go  about  to  cure  it. 

The  reader  will  be  aftonifhed,  that  among  fo  many  conjec¬ 
tures  as  have  been  made  about  this  difeafe,  none  came  near 
the  right  caufe  ;  and  that  people  fliould  fearch  in  the  remotefi: 
parts  of  the  body  for  the  feat  of  a  diforder,  which  was  fituated 
where  it  appeared. 

The  old  authors  fuppofed  the  diforder  to  lie  in  the  brain: 
they  imagined  that,  at  laft,  the  brains  themfelves  run  out 
through  the  noftrils,  and  to  that  attributed  the  death  of  the 
creatures  :  miftaken  as  fuch  an  opinion  was,  thefe  were  nearer 
the  place  of  the  diforder  than  many  who  followed. 

The  next  conjecture  was,  that  it  lay  in  the  back-bone  ;  and 
that  the  difeharge  through  the  nofe  proceeded  from  the  mar¬ 
row  of  that  part.  This  was  a  received  opinion  many  years 
among  our  farriers,  and  is  fo,  in  moft  places,  to  this  day ;  from 
whence  they  call  the  diforder,  the  mourning  of  the  chine. 

Later  authors  have  fuppofed  the  difeafe  to  be  in  the  liver  ; 
fome  in  the  lungs,  fome  in  the  kidneys,  and  others  in  the  fpleen  : 
and  the  glanders  has  been  attempted  to  be  cured  by  diuretics 
and  deobftruents. 

Mr.  Solleyfel  adopts  all  thefe  parts  as  poflible  feats  of  the  dif¬ 
order  ;  and  traces  the  matter  by  way  of  the  caeliac  vein,  up  to 
the  head,  where  he  fuppofes  it  is  lodged  upon  the  parotid  glands,  - 
and  thence  difeharged  through  the  noftrils.  This  appeared  fo 
learned,  that  many  thought  it  muft  be  true  :  and  on  this  was 
founded  a  praCtice  for  the  cure,  which,  like  the  reft,  was  as 
ineffectual  as  the  fyft-em  was  erroneous. 

After  this,  the  lungs  were  conffdered  as  the  feat  of  the  dif¬ 
order.  Others  attributed  it  to  knots  and  fwellings  under  the 
caul :  the  authors  of  the  diClionary  of  Trevaux,  adopt  the  for¬ 
mer  of  thefe  opinions  ;  and  the  latter  is  found  among  the  lyf- 
terns  in  our  Mr.  Chambers. 

We  have  named  thefe  opinions,  to  tell  the  farmer  they  are 
erroneous.  Experience,  dlff'eCtions,  and  certain  obfervations, 
have  fhewn  they  are  falfe  :  let  him  therefore  take  care  that  he 
is  not  miffed  by  them,  and  that  he  place  no  dependance  upon, 
the  methods  of  cure  founded  upon  them.  Internal  medicines 
are  ufelefs.  The  horfe  may  have  a  bad  ftate  of  blood  at  that 
time,  and  this  may  render  the  cure  difficult.  In  that  cafe,  the 
common  fweetners  of  the  blood  may  be  given  at  the  time  he  is 
under  cure  ;  fuch  as  brimftone  and  antimony  among  his  corn, 
but  otherwife  they  are  not  wanted. 

Dd4  CHAP, 
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CHAP.  III.  , 

Of  the  real  ftiuaiton  and  caufe  of  the  glanders. 

I  T  is  plain  from  obferving  the  nature  and  progrefs  of  the  dif- 
order,  that  the  caufe  of  it  docs  not  lie  either  in  the  brain  or 
the  back-bone,  the  liver  or  the  lungs,  the  fpleen  or  the  kid¬ 
neys.  The  feat  of  the  diforder  is  where  it  appears  ;  no  part 
of  the  creature  is  affedted  but  the  noftrils ;  and  the  difeafe  really 
lies  in  the  glands,  which  are  fituated  in  the  thin  fkin  that  co¬ 
vers  their  infide.  When  the  glanders  are  only  in  one  of  the 

iioftrils,  the  gland  or  kernel,  which  lies  near  the  jaw-bone  on 
the  lame  fide,  is  to  be  fwelled  and  inflamed,  and  not  that  on 
the  other  fide  ;  but  as  foon  as  both  noftrils  run,  then  both  thefe 
kernels  are  found  to  be  fwelled  in  the  fame  manner. 

Th  is  diforder  may  naturally  proceed  from  a  cold,  without 
the  blood’s  being  concerned  in  it ;  though  it  may  happen,  in 
other  cafes,  that  the  blood  is  bad  at  the  fame  time,  and  then 
the  difeafe  will  be  more  difficult  to  cure. 

When  thefe  kernels  are  inflarned,  the  running  at  the  nofe 
comes  on,  and  this  is  the  firft  and  geiitleft  ftage  of  the  diforder. 
The  horfe’s  holding  down  his  head  increafes  this  running  ;  and 
thus  a  diforder  is  begun  in  a  natural  vyay,  and  continued  by 
natural  means,  which  is  ftrengthning  itfelf,  while  the  farriers 
are  attempting  its  cure  by  drenches ;  not  one  of  which  can 
have  the  leafl;  efFeft  upon  it,  bccaufe  they  are  levelled  at  an 
imaginary  caufe. 

The  lungs  and  fpleen,  the  liver  and  kidneys,  have  been  ex¬ 
amined  by  dilfedtion,  in  horfes  that  have  died  with  the  diforder 
upon  them,  and  they  have  been  found  all  found  ;  therefore  \t 
Js  plain  they  have  no  fhare  in  the  caufe :  it  lies  wholly  in  the 
parts  where  it  appears.  It  may  come  from  a  Ample  cold  in 
the  horfe  ;  and  it  may  alfo  be  occafloned  by  the  matter  of  a 
difeafe  falling  upon  that  part ;  or  may  be  rendered  worfe  by  a 
bad  ftate  of  the  blood.  In  thefe  particular  cafes,  the  method 
of  cure  is  to  be  the  fame  with  allowances  for  a  bad  ftate  of  the 
blood ;  as  to  the  other  cafe,  it  requires  no  particular  confidera- 
tion  ;  for  though  a  diforder  of  another  kind  may  have  been 
the  caufe  of  the  glanders,  by  fettling  on  that  part,  yet,  when 
once  fettled  there,  it  is  the  fame  as  if  the  glanders  had  come 
In  a  natural  way  ;  and  the  fame  method  will  prove  a  remedy. 
There  is  a  thin  ikin  which  lines  every  part  of  the  noftrils  of 
horfe.  In  the  nofe  there  is  a  partition  going  all  along  the 
infide,  which  divides  it  into  two  parts,  or  the  two  noftrils. 
This  partition  is  covered  with  the  fkin  we  have  named  :  it  is 
|;hin,  foft  and  tender  j  and  in  it  there  are  many  fmall  kernels. 

Thefe 
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Thefe  feparate  a  foft  moifture  for  rendering  the  Ikin  fupple  and 
fenfible ;  and  this  is  all  they  are  to  do  in  their  natural  ftate  ; 
the  abundance  of  their  difcharge  being  a  trifling  thing,  and 
thrown  ofF  without  offence  ;  but  thefe  kernels  will,  by  being 
difordered,  feparate  a  larger  quantity  of  a  fouler  matter,  and 
this  is  the  glanders. 

On  each  fide  of  the  partition  which  divides  the  two  noftrils, 
there  are  large  cavities.  The  fame  fkin  which  covers  the  par¬ 
tition  itfelf,  is  alfo  continued  to  them,  and  forms  a  covering 
to  their  bottoms  and  Tides  ;  but  in  this  part,  the  kernels  are 
fewer  and  fmaller  than  elfewhere,  and  they  only  feparate  a 
very  fmall  portion  of  the  moifture  for  keeping  the  fkin  there 
foft.  This  is  a  happy  provifion  of  nature  ;  becaufe  the  loweft: 
and  innermoft  parts  of  thefe  hollows  are  fo  deep  and  winding, 
that  if  any  redundance  of  the  matter  had  been  feparated  there, 
it  could  not  have  been  difcharged  as  from  the  other  parts ;  and 
nature  would  have  been  loaded  and  obftrudled  by  the  remain¬ 
ing  of  it  upon  the  place. 

The  flcull  of  a  horfe  is  compofed  of  feveral  parts ;  and  in 
that  piece  which  forms  the  forehead,  juft  above  the  place  of  the 
eyes,  there  is  a  fpace  between  the  two  plates  of  the  bone  : 
thefe  make  what  are  called  the  frontal  finus’s  ;  but  the  farmer, 
without  troubling  himfelf  with  remembering  fuch  names,  will 
underftand  that  there  are  fuch  hollows  ;  and  this  will  be  enough 
for  his  purpofe.  Thefe  are  covered  throughout  on  the  inftde 
with  the  fame  fkin,  which  covers  the  partition  of  the  noftrils  ; 
and  it  has  in  this  part  the  fame  fort  of  kernels.  All  this  fkin, 
and  all  the  kernels  in  it,  are  the  feat  of  the  glanders.  In  the 
beginning,  the  kernels  fwell,  and  difcharge  a  great  deal  too 
much  matter  5  and  thefe  in  the  hollows  of  the  forehead-bone 
moft  of  all.  They  are  therefore  the  main  feat  of  the  difeafe* 
When  it  becomes  more  violent,  they  are  ulcerated  or  grow 
full  of  little  fores ;  then  they  difcharge  a  more  olFenfive  mat¬ 
ter  ;  and  at  length  the  whole  fkin  of  this  part  is  enflamed, 
fwelled,  and'  eaten  to  pieces,  and  then  comes  the  difcharge  of 
a  bloody  matter.  This  is  no  fancyful  fuppofition,  but  is  the 
exadt  and  real  fadl  found  by  examination. 

When  the  head  of  a  horfe,  violently  afFedled  with  the  glan¬ 
ders,  is  opened,  not  only  the  kernels  are  found  to  be  fwelled 
and  fore,  but  all  this  fkin  is  full  of  ulcers  ;  and  it  is  feen  to 
be  grown  much  thicker  than  naturally,  and  fuller  of  blood-vef- 
fels;  and  thefe  are  eaten  to  pieces  at  their  ends.  From  thefe 
flows  the  blood,  and  from  the  ulcerated  glands  the  matter, 
which  come  from  the  noftrils  of  the  horfe  in  this  diforder. 

We  mentioned  the  natural  hollows  on  each  fide  of  the  par- 
Z  titioii 
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tition  of  the  noftrils  ;  and  obfcrved,  that  nature  occafions  fo 
Jittle  of  the  liquor  of  the  kernels  to  be  feparated  here,  that  it 
ferves  only  to  moiften  the  fkin,  Ij^caufe  if  moro  were  feparated 
there,  it  could  not  be  difcharged :  This  mifchief  happens  in 
the  cafe  of  the  glanders.  The  kernels  there  are  difordered  like 
the  reft ;  they  grov/  ulcerated,  and  they  difcharge  a  great  deal 
of  matter,  which  lodges  in  thefe  hollows,  and  they  are  always 
found  full  of  it  in  a  very  oifenftve  condition,  on  the  diflefting 
the  heads  of  horfes  dead  with  this  difeafe. 

In  the  fame  manner,  the  kernels  which  are  in  that  part  of 
the  flcin,  which  lines  the  fides  of  the  hollow  In  the  forehead- 
bone,  grow  fwelled,  enlarged,  enflamed,  and  ulcerated ;  and 
the  fkin  itfelf  becomes  thick,  raw,  and  bloody.  All  this  joins 
to  confirm  the  truth  of  that  fyftem,  which  places  the  feat  of 
the  glanders  in  this  fkin,  or  lining  of  the  noftrils  and  its  glands, 
and  declares  it  not  to  be  in  the  liver  or  elfewhere ;  becaufe  in 
all  difiedlions  of  horfes  dead  with  the  glanders,  this  fkin  and 
its  kernels  are  found  thus  inflamed  and  ulcerated,  and  the  en¬ 
trails  .  are  found  and  good ;  unlefs  when  the  creature  has  had 
fome  other  malady  befide. 

Thefe  hollows  of  the  forehead-bone  in  horfes  dead  with  the 
diforder,  are  found  alfo  full  of  thick  offenfive  matter  :  and  the 
change  in  the  fkin  itfelf  is  greater  here  than  in  any  other  part.^ 
In  a  horfe  that  has  died  without  the  glanders,  this  fkin  is  thin, 
fine  and  foft,  and  there  is  never  feen  in  it  any  blood  vefTel : 
but  in  a  horfe  dead  with  the  glanders,  the  fkin  is  thick,  hard, 
and  inflamed  ;  and  there  are  blood  veflels  feen  all  over  it,  with 
their  fides  and  ends  eaten  to  pieces.  In  each  noftril  are  two 
fubftances  rolled  up  like  horns,  and  in  the  fame  manner  co¬ 
vered  with  the  fkin  which  covers  the  partition,  and  lines  the 
cayities  ;  and  in  thefe  parts  this  fkin  is  in  the  fame  manner  en- 
fiamed,  thickened,  full  of  blood  veflels,  and  ulcerated.  There¬ 
fore  as  the  fkin  we  have  defcribed  is  the  real  feat  of  the  glan¬ 
ders,  it  is  univerfally  alFecfted,  and  no  part  of  it  efcapes. 

The  difeafe  firft  fhews  itlelf  in  thofe  parts  of  this  fkin  where 
the  kernels  are  biggeft,  as  in  the  hollows  of  the  forehead-bone  ; 
fo  that  they  may  be  called  in  a  particular  manner  the  feat  of 
the  diforder :  but  it  afterwards  purfues  its  courfe  through  the 
whole  extent  of  that  membrane. 

It  is  in  general  much  the  fame  ftrudfure  we  find  upon  dilTec- 
tion  in  the  head  of  a  horfe,  and  in  that  of  one  of  our  own 
fpecies :  but  there  is  a  particular  difference  in  thofe  glands  or 
kernels  we  have  mentioned  under  the  jaw  bone,  which  one  by 
one  fwell,  as  the  difeafe  affedls  firft  one,  and  then  the  other  no¬ 
ftril.  There  are  the  fame  in  men,  and  anatomifts  call  them 
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the  fublingual  glands  :  but  in  men  they  open  into  the  hollow  of 
the  mouth  5  fo  that  whatever  they  difcharge  is  managed  as  the 
fpittle :  but  in  horfes  they  do  not  open  into  the  mouth,  but 
turn  backwards,  and  pafs  behind  the  holes  of  the  noftrils. 

The  mouth  in  mankind  is  in  a  great  degree  moiftened  by 
thefe  glands  ;  and  to  fupply  that  office  in  horfes,  as  thefe  have 
their  opening  turned  another  way,  there  are  innumerable  fmall 
kernels  placed  all  over  the  infides  of  the  lips.  Now  though 
the  kernels  we  have  juft  named  are  fwelled  in  the  firft  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  glanders,  yet  the  others  within  the  lips  are  not  at 
all  affedted  :  the  difeafe  not  being  concerned  with  the  mouth, 
but  only  with  the  glands  of  the  fkin  of  the  noftrils.  It  rarely 
fpreads  to  any  other  part.  In  the  extreme  degrees  of  the  difeafe, 
the  partition  of  the  noftrils  which  is  covered  by  this  fkin,  will 
be  eaten  by  the  fharpnefs  of  the  humour ;  but  no  difledtion 
ever  fhewed  any  other  bone  to  be  affedted. 

If  the  liver,  the  lungs,  or  brain,  were  the  feat  of  the  dif- 
eafe,  the  creature  muft  be  pining  in  other  refpedts  ;  and  fooner 
or  later  would  be  carried  off  j  whereas  we  fee  on  the  contrary, 
that  this  diford er  fhews  itfelf  on  horfes  otherwife  in  perfedf  good 
condition ;  and  that  when  it  has  rendered  them  unfit  for  bet¬ 
ter  fervices,  and  they  are  delivered  over  to  hackney  coachmen, 
they  live  a  long  time  with  it,  and  ftiew  no  lign  of  any  other  dif-^ 
temper, 

CHAP.  IV. 

Of  the  caufes  of  the  gla?iders, 

H  E  glanders  may  arife  from  a  common  cold,  and  in  this 
cafe  the  firft  approaches  of  the  diforder  are  to  be  guarded 
againft,  for  they  may  be  ftopped,  and  that  mifchief  eafdy  pre¬ 
vented,  which  it  will  be  afterwards  very  difficult  to  cure. 

When  a  horfe  has  a  cold,  and  it  falls  upon  his  noftrils,  it 
will  be  feen  by  his  fnorting  and  frequently  toffing  about  his 
head,  and  afterwards  by  the  noftrils  being  more  than  ordinarily 
wet.  If  the  horfe  be  in  a  feverifti  difpofition  at  the  fame  time, 
the  fkin  and  its  kernels  will  enflame  as  well  as  fwell,  and  all  the 
lymptoms  may  very  naturally  follow. 

If  it  feize  upon  the  nofe,  let  the  horfe  be  blooded  largely  : 
then  give  him  twice  in  the  day  a  good  warm  mafh,  and  ride 
him  gently  afterwards.  Keep  him  warm  and  clean,  and  the 
next  day  give  him  the  common  purge. 

.  If  this  do  not  anfwer  let  him  be  blooded  the  day  after^  as 
largely  as  at  firft,  and  purfue  the  fame  courfe  one  day  more. 
This  rarely  fails, 

I  have  pra6lifed  this  myfeM  with  the  greateft  fuccefs  ;  I  have 

all 
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all  the  reafon  in  the  world  to  believe  I  have  prevented  the 
glanders  in  many  a  horfe  ;  and  can  fay  with  the  greatefl  truth 
that  I  never  had  one,  fince  I  have  followed  this  pra^lice,  that 
has  fallen  to  that  diforder,  which  I  reafonably  attribute  to  taking 
this  care  in  time. 

A  cold  feizing  upon  the  nofe  is  not  the  only  thing  that  may 
caufe  the  glanders.  A  furfeit  may  take  the  fame  effect.  This 
fouls  the  blood,  and  produces  grofs  humours  in  abundance  ;  and 
thefe  may  naturally  be  difcharged  by  the  kernels  in  this  fkin  : 
this  may  fwell,  inflame,  and  ulcerate  the  fkin  of  the  noftrils, 
and  be  an  immediate  caufe  of  the  glanders  ;  and  In  this  way 
that  difeafe  will  probably  be  more  dangerous  and  more  difficult 
of  remedy.  The  method  of  cure  mull  be  the  fame,  only  with 
this  caution,  that  fweeteners  of  the  blood  muff  be  given  at  the 
fame  time. 

Before  the  farmer  attempts  to  cure  a  horfe,  he  mufl;  be  af- 
fured  the  diforder  is  what  he  takes  it  to  be  :  if  he  obferve  care¬ 
fully  the  fymptoms  we  have  fet  down,  he  cannot  be  deceived  ; 
but  he  muif  not  fuppofe  every  running  at  a  horfe’s  nofe  to  be 
the  glanders 3  for  in  that  miilake  he  may  fometimes  fet  about 
a  troublefome  and  harfti  method  of  cure,  for  a  diforder  that 
would  perhaps  have  gone  off  of  itfelf,  or  with  a  fingle  bleed¬ 
ing  :  or  he  may,  in  fome  cafes,  attempt  to  remedy  that  which 
is  incurable ;  and  difgrace  the  method,  becaufe  it  would  not 
cure  a  different  difeafe. 

He  is  to  obferve  the  difference  between  a  cold  fettling  upon 
the  noftrils,  and  the  glanders.  We  have  fnewn  this  may  bring 
on  the  glanders,  but  it  is  not  that  difeafe  itfelf,  and  flighter 
methods  will  cure  it.  An  abfeefs  in  the  lungs  may  difeharge 
itfelf  at  the  noftrils  of  a  horfe,  and  this,  though  it  on  a  flight 
obffrvation  refemble  the  glanders,  yet  is  altogether  diffindl:  in 
its  nature,  origin,  and  fituation ;  and  therefore  cannot  be  reach¬ 
ed  by  the  proper  cure  of  that  other  difeafe. 

Let  the  farmer  obferve  the  nature  and  colour  of  the  matter. 
If  this  be  fliarp,  corroding,  and  ill-coloured,  it  looks  like  the 
glanders,  therefore  let  him  look  into  the  infide  as  far  as  he 
can  ;  and  if  he  perceive  the  fkin  fwelled,  inflamed,  and  full  of 
little  fores,  there  is  little  room  to  doubt  of  its  being  this  dif¬ 
order.  Let  him  next  obferve  whether  it  runs  continually,^ 
which  if  it  does  is  another  proof;  and  laftly,  let  him  examine 
the  horfe  in  other  refpedfs,  and  if  he  And  him  in  every  other 
circumflance  well  and  healthy,  he  may  conclude  with  certain¬ 
ty  this  is  the  difeafe.  It  the  matter  be  thick  and  white,  and 
the  inner  part  of  the  nofe  not  inflamed  or  ulcerated ;  anffif  it 
i^un  very  little  while  he  is  at  reft  in  the  liable,  and  encreafes; 
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on  hls' being  put  to  Work;  and  finally,  if  he  has  a  difficulty  of 
breathing,  and  a  rattling  in  his  breaft  as  he  takes  his  breath, 
all  thefe  fymptoms  confidered  together,  will  fhew  that  the  dif* 
eafe  is  not  the  glanders ;  but  an  abfcefs  in  the  lungs. 


CHAP.  V. 

Of  the  method  of  cure  for  the  glanders* 


H  E  glanders  is  a  colledfion  of  ulcers  in  the  fkin  of  the  in- 
fide  of  the  nofe,  and  its  glands  :  knowing  this  we  may 
advance  rationally  to  the  cure.  The  method  muft  be  by  clean- 
ling  and  freeing  the  parts  from  the  lodgment  of  this  lharp  mat¬ 
ter,  and  healing  of  thefe  ulcers.  That  might  be  done  in  the 
lame  manner  as  external  fores  are  cleanfed  and  healed,  but  the 
difficulty  is  to  come  at  thefe  :  for  there  is  no  way  of  getting 
freely  and  properly  at  the  complaint :  therefore  the  firft  thing  is 
to  make  an  opening  to  the  place  where  nature  has  not  given 
any.  We  know  the  principal  feat  of  the  difeafe  is  within  the 
cavity  of  the  forehead  bone,  and  we  are  to  proceed  accordingly. 

When  the  Ikull  is  beat  in  by  a  fall  in  our  own  fpecies,  the 
furgeon  cuts  a  hole  through  it  in  another  place,  that  he  may 
have  way  to  come  at  the  deprefied  part  within.  This  opera¬ 
tion  is  verv  terrible,  but  very  fafe  :  it  is  pradlifed  continually, 
and  with  fuccefs.  What  we  are  ourfelves  able  to  endure, 
certainly  this  coarfer  creature  may.  On  this  has  been  founded 
the  only  rational  method  ever  laid  down  for  the  cure,  of  the 
glanders. 

A  hole  is  to  be  pierced  through  the  fkull  of  a  horfe,  in  fuch 
a  place  as  is  leafi;  liable  to  inconvenience,  and  mofi:  properly 
fituated  for  the  throwing  in  proper  liquors  to  the  feat  of  the 
diforder.  The  firfi:  confideration  is,  whether  the  glanders  be 
.feated  onlv  in  one  noftrii,  or  whether  it  have  feized  on  both  :  if 
only  one  be  affedled,  then  one  fuch  opening  through  the  Ikull 
will  be  enough :  if  both  be  infedied,  two  fuch  openings  are  to 
be  made,  one  for  each. 

The  place  for  this  opening  is,  on  one  fide  or  both  fidcs  the 
head.  It  may  be  done  without  the  Icaft  inconvenience  or  hurt 
to  the  creature,  and  it  will  give  a  free  pafiage  to  the  neceflary 
applications.  The  befi.  place  Is  at  fome  diftance  below  the  eye. 
In  performing  this  on  the  human  fpecies,  if  any  bad  confe- 
quences  eyer  attend  it,  they  are  not  owing  to  the  cutting  a 
hole  through  the  bone,  but  to  the  injudicious  hand  of  the  o- 
perator  hurting  the  brain  in  doing  it.  Now  in  horfes  the  brain 
does  not  come  fo  low  as  to  the  eves ;  and  therefore  in  making 
two  holes,  or  more  if  necefihry  lower  down?  there  is  not  the 
leaft  daniier. 
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The  fafety  of  this  operation  being  thus  fhewn,  the  ufe  of 
it  is  evident.  The  proper  liquors  for  wafhing  and  cleaning  of 
the  parts,  are  to  be  thrown  in  at  thefe  openings  by  a  fyringe  ; 
and  the  holes  are  to  be  fo  made  that  the  fyringe  being  pointed 
upwards,  the  hollow  in  the  forehead  bone,  which  we  have 
fhewn  to  be  the  great  feat  of  the  difeafe,  may  be  thoroughly 
waflied  by  it.  It  were  very  much  to  be  wiftied,  that  the  open¬ 
ing  could  be  made  juft  where  this  hollow  of  the  forehead 
bone  is ;  but  that  lies  fo  high  that  a  farrier  might  do  mlfchief. 
The  brain  is  fituated  there,  for  the  part  is  confiderably  above 
the  eyes,  and  more  toward  the  middle  of  the  head,  but  it  will 
anfwer  every  good  purpofe  of  this  method  if  the  opening  be  made 
lower,  and  the  liquor  thrown  up  into  it.  In  this  method  one 
hole  may  be  made  to  anfwer  the  purpofe  in  moft  cafes,  though 
there  will  not  be  the  leaft  difadvantage  in  making  two  or  more 
for  better  convenience. 

Though  the  cavity  or  hollow  in  the  forehead  bone  lies  high- 
eft  j  yet  the  hollows  at  the  fides  of  the  partition  of  the  noftrils 
are  the  moft  difficult  to  be  well  cleaned.  Upon  two  principles 
alone  turns  the  whole  method  of  cure  in  this  cafe  ;  the  lirft  is, 
that  there  be  a  way  by  which  the  liquor  intended  for  walhing 
and  cleanfing  the  parts  can  be  conveyed  to  them  through  a 
lyringe ;  and  the  other,  that  when  the  matter  is  thus  wafhed 
off  from  the  fkin  and  its  kernels,  there  be  a  paflage  for  the  li¬ 
quor  and  that  foul  matter  to  go  oifi  freely  together. 

In  refpedl  of  the  matter  lodged  in  the  hollow  of  the  forehead 
bone,  that  being  wafhed  away  by  the  liquor  from  the  fyringe 
will  freely  and  naturally  difcharge  itfelf,  together  with  the  li¬ 
quor,  out  at  the  noftrils ;  but  it  is  not  fo  in  the  natural  ftate 
of  things,  with  refpedt  to  the  matter  which  fouls  the  infide  of 
the  hollows  fituated  at  the  fides  of  the  partitions  of  the  nofe  ; 
for  we  have  fhewn  already  that  they  are  fo  deep  and  crooked, 
that  there  is  no  way  of  getting  any  thing  once  lodged  there, 
out  of  their  bottoms,  by  the  natural  pafTages. 

This  incurs  the  neceffity  of  another  opening  in  the  bone, 
but  as  this  muft  be  much  lower  than  the  other,  there  can  be 
no  poffible  danger  in  making  it.  All  below  the  eyes  in  a  horfe’s 
head  fhould  be  confidered  as  the  bone  of  the  nofe,  not  the  fkull  ; 
we  underftand  by  fkull  the  covering  of  the  brain,  and  there  is 
no  brain  within  or  near  that  part.  An  opening  in  this  place 
is  altogether  necefiary,  and  not  at  all  dangerous.  It  would  be 
in  vain  to  wafh  off  the  matter  in  thefe  cavities  ever  fo  clean,  if, 
when  that  were  done,  a  part  of  It  muft  of  neceffity  be  left  in 
the  cavity,  together  with  fome  of  the  liquor  of  the  fyringe ; 
but  this  is  eafily  to  be  difeharged  in  this  manner.  The  beft 
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place  for  making  the  opening  to  wafh  and  clean  thefe  cavities^ 

2  is  to  pierce  through  the  bony  divifions  ;  and  then’  to  open  an- 

c  other  hole  fomewhat  lower,  to  give  paflage  for  all  that  is 

V  Walhed  out. 

The  beft  direction  for  the  exa61:  place  of  thefe  holes  is, 
that  the  farmer  and  the  farrier  together  examine  the  fkull  of  a 
dead  horfe.  They  will  fee  how  thefe  feveral  cavities  are  pla~ 

;  ced,  and  by  that  know  better  than  by  any  formal  diredlions  of 

words  or  figures,  where  to  make  them.  When  the  holes  are 
opened,  and  the  fyringe  is  ufed,  the  proper  method  is  to  throw 
,  in  the  liquor  brifkly,  and  then  to  flop  the  noftril,  that  it  may 
be  forced  out  at  this  hole :  by  this  means  all  will  be  perfectly 
,  cleared ;  and  by  a  repetition  of  this  cleanfing,  and  an  injedtion 
of  proper  liquors,  the  difeafe  will  be  thoroughly  cured.  This 
reduces  the  glanders  to  the  condition  of  an  outward  malady^ 
and  it  is  thus  to  be  remedied  in  the  fame  manner. 

In  cafe  of  the  matter,  together  with  the  injedlion,  not  com¬ 
ing  freely  and  perfedlly  out  at  the  lower  opening,  nothing  more 
*  is  needful  than  to  make  way  for  it  by  thrufting  in  the  point  of 
any  fharp  iron  inftrument.  It  frequently  happens  that  the 
bones  have  a  particular  conftrudlion  in  this  part ;  but  when  they 
have  it  is  attended  with  no  farther  difficulty.  This  conforma¬ 
tion  may  flop  in  the  matter,  or  a  part  of  it,  but  the  opening 
thus  made  never  fails  to  difcharge  it.  If  the  opening  made  by 
the  point  of  the  inftrument,  fhould  clofe  up  before  the  time,  it 
may  be  kept  open  by  burning  it  with  a  red  hot  iron. 

This  method  of  cure  was  propofed  in  France,  and  there 
was  very  well  received  ;  there  is  no  queftion  of  its  fuccefs 
wherever  it  fhall  be  introduced.  We  have  fhewn  the  whole 
defign  and  nature  of  the  operation,  and  fhall  in  the  next  chap¬ 
ter  treat  of  the  beft  methods  of  preparing  the  liquors  for  in^ 

.  jefting. 

C  H  A  P.  VI. 

Oy"  the  liquors  to  he  injeSied  for  a  cure  of  the  glanders, 

ROPER  liquors  for  performing  the  cure  are  of  three 
kinds  \  the  firft  cleanfing  alone,  the  fecond  cleanfing  and 
healing,  and  the  third  ftyptick. 

For  the  firft  liquor,  fet  on  three  gallons  of  water  to  boil,  and 
have  jeady  three  pounds  of  fine  ftone  lime  new  made.  When 
the  water  boils  pour  it  into  a  pan,  large  enough  to  hold  three 
times  the  quantity,  and  by  degrees  put  in  the  lime.  There  will 
be  a  great  fwelling  and  boiling  up,  and  when  all  is  over,  and 
the  whole  is  thoroughly  cold,  the  water  will  fwim  clear  and 
tranfparent  at  the  top,  and  the  lime  will  be  fettled  in  a  white 
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powder  at  the  bottom.  Pour  off  the  liquor,  and  fet  it  by  all 
night :  in  the  morning  there  will  be  a  fkin  upon  it ;  fcum  this 
off  and  bottle  up  the  clear  water.  This  is  lime  water  of  an 
exa61:  degree  of  ftrength  for  the  intended  purpofe.  Let  the 
farmer  be  fure  not  to  buy  it,  but  to  make  it  himfelf.  To  a 
quart  of  this  lime  water  put  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  vinegar,  and 
half  an  ounce  of  bafket  fait,  let  it  all  melt  together,  and  then 
it  will  be  fit  for  ufe.  ’ 

Two  openings  being  made  in  the  head  of  the  horfe,  let  a 
pewter  fyringe  be  got,  that  will  hold  half  a  pint.  Set  on  the 
liquor  juft  named,  to  warm  j  and  when  it  is  of  fuch  heat  that 
the  hand  can  be  bore  in  it  ever  fo  long  without  pain,  it  is 
fit  for  ufe.  Hold  the  noftrils  of  the  horfe  together,  and  drive 
in  this  liquor  carefully  and  forcibly.  It  will  run  out  partly  at 
the  lower  hole,  and  partly  at  the  noftrils,  when  they  are  let 
open  ;  as  they  fliould  be  at  a  proper  time,  when  the  great- 
«ft  part  of  the  liquor  has  gone  the  other  way.  When  this 
fyringefull  has  been  ufed,  heat  as  much  more,  and  throw  it  up 
in  the  like  way.  Then  let  the  horfe  reft  twelve  hours,  after 
which  repeat  the  fame  method.  Morning  and  night  are  the 
beft  times  of  doing  it  ;  and  this  is  to  be  continued  four  days, 
but  with  the  ufe  of  the  fecond  liquor  in  the  middle,  and  at  the 
end  of  that  time. 

The  fecond  liquor  is  thus  prepared.  Set  a  fire  fhovel  over  a 
very  gentle  fire,  and  put  into  it  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  green 
copperas  beat  to  powder:  ftir  it  about  till  it  becomes  a  dry  grey 
duft.  Put  this  into  two  quarts  of  molaffes  fpirit ;  and  add  a 
little  fcrapings  of  oak  galls.  Shake  this  up  and  fet  it  by  all 
night.  In  the  morning  it  will  be  black  like  ink,  and  this  is  a 
cheap  and  eafy  way  of  preparing  the  famous  ftyptick  of  Hel- 
vetius. 

Upon  the  fecond  day  ufe  the  water  with  the  fyringe,  at  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  inftead  of  late  in  the  evening  ;  and, 
towards  night,  warm  half  a  pint  of  this  black  tindlure.  Throw 
this  up  with  the  fyringe  m  the  fame  manner  as  the  other ;  and 
leave  the  horfe  to  his  reft.  'T'he  fame  do  on  the  evening  of  the 
fourth  day,  and  then  prepare  the  third  liquor. 

Powder  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  allum,  and  add  to  it  the  fame 
quantity  of  white  vitriol.  Put  them  into  a  ftrong  earthen  pip¬ 
kin,  without  any  water,  and  fet  them  over  the  fire  ;  they  will 
melt  and  afterwards  dry  again.  Then  take  them  off,  grind  the 
whole  to  powder,  and  put  it  into  a  large  jar :  pour  upon  it  a 
gallon  ot  the  lime-water,  ftir  them  well  with  a  ftick,  and  leave 
it  all  night.  In  the  morning  pour  off  the  clear  liquor,  leaving 
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the  fettlement  behind  ,  add  to  it  a  quart  of  ftrong  vinegar,  and 
bottle  it  for  ufe. 

This  is  to  be  the  liquor  for  injedling,  after  the  four  hrftdays. 
Every  morning  and  evening  warm  a  pint  of  this,  and  carefully 
throw  it  up  by  the  fyringe,  obferving  to  flop  the  noftrils  at  firft, 
that  the  greateft  part  of  the  liquor  may  each  time  run  out  thro’ 
the  lower  hole  in  the  face  :  then  let  fome  of  it  come  laft  of  all 
through  the  noftrils  ;  by  this  means,  every  part  will  be  wafhed 
and  cleanfed  twice  a  day  by  this  excellent  liquor  ;  and,  by  de¬ 
grees,  the  whole  will  heal.  Every  other  day,  the  laft  injetflion 
of  the  water  muft  be  performed  in  the  afternoon,  as  diredfed 
in  the  preceding  article ;  and  at  night  each  of  thofe  days,  the 
black  tindture  is  to  be  injedted. 

This  is  a  plain,  rational,  and  fafe  method  of  proceeding ; 
and  by  this  means  the  glanders  will  be  perfedfly  cured,  at  a 
very  fmall  expence,  and  with  no  great  trouble.  Many  fervice- 
able  horfes  will  be  preferved  from  the  dogs,  or  from  the  mean*- 
eft  employments,  and  rendered  as  valuable  as  if  the  difeafe  had 
never  attacked  them. 

The  time  required  to  perfedt  a  cure,  will  be  different,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  degeee  of  the  diforder ;  but,  in  general,  it  may 
be  called  three  weeks  or  a  month  ;  the  progrefs  of  the  cure  will 
be  feen  by  the  ftopping  of  the  running  ;  and  it  will  always  be 
advifeable  to  continue  the  injedlions  a  fortnight  after  the  cure 
feems  perfedf,  every  other  or  every  third  day.  If  the  ftefti 
grow  faft  about  the  openings,  it  muft  be  kept  down  by  a  hot 
iron  ;  for  there  muft  be  preferved  all  the  time  a  free  paffage  for 
the  liquor  both  in  and  out ;  and  if  the  horfe  be  otherwife  dif- 
ordered,  brimftone  and  antimony  are  to  be  mixed  and  fprinkled 
over  his  provender. 


CHAP.  VIL 

Of  purging  a  horfe, 

HERE  are  many  occafions  on  which  a  horfe  may  want 
purging,  and  many  forts  of  phyiic  anfwer  the  purpofe ;  but 
before  we  come  to  the  method  of  preparing  thefe,  it  will  be 
iieceffary  to  give  the  farmer  proper  diredlions  concerning  the 
ufe  of  them.  A  horfe  muft  be  prepared  for  a  purge  the  day  be¬ 
fore  it  is  given,  or  it  will  take  very  little  effedt ;  and  then  it 
will  operate  more  or  lefs,  according  to  the  management  of  him 
during  the  time. 

The  day  before  a  horfe  is  to  be  purged,  give  him  a  good 
quantity  of  water  with  fcalded  bran  in  it,  warm.  Keep 
him  quiet,  and  the  next  morning,  before  he  has  any  thing  to 
VoL.  Ill,  E  e  eat^ 
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eat,  give  him  the  purge.  Either  of  the  following  will  aiisfwer 
the  common  purpofes,  with  little  charge. 

I.  xf  purge  with  aloes. 

Take  an  ounce  and  a  quarter  of  horfe-aloes  beaten  to  pow¬ 
der,  and  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  cream  of  tartar,  mix  thefe 
up  with  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  frefli  butter,  and  half  an  ounce 
of  po¥/der  ofannifeeds,  work  this  up  into  a  coniiftence,  and  roll 
it  round  into  two  balls.  Rub  thefe  over  with  butter,  and  give 
them  to  the  horfe ;  they  will  flip  down  freely  ;  and  after  them 
give  him  a  horn  of  fmall  beer  made  warm.  The  dofe  is  to  be 
made  lar2;er  or  fmaller,  as  the  horfe  is  larger  and  coarfer  fed,  or 
hner,  and  managed  more  delicately.  There  is  as  much  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  conftitution  of  a  cart-horfe  and  a  racer,  as 
between  a  drayman  and  a  perfon  of  quality ;  and  they  muft  in 
all  refpedls  be  treated  accordingly,  not  only  in  the  ftrength  of 
the  dofe,  but  in  the  management  afterwards  :  for  what  fuits  one 
V/ill  be  quite  improper  for  the  other. 

2.  J.  purge  with  jalap* 

Take  powder  of  aloes  an  ounce,  powder  of  jalap  a  quarter 
of  an  ounce,  and  powdered  ginger  a  dram :  mix  thefe  up  with 
two  ounces  of  frefli  butter,  and  make  the  whole  into  a  couple 
of  balls :  greafe  them  on  the  outflde,  and  give  them  to  the 
horfe  with  fome  warm  ale  afterwards.  Thefe  are  two  common 
receipts,  but  they  are  often  ill  proportioned  in  the  quantities  ; 
fgniething  of  this  kind  ftands  under  the  name  of  a  purge  for 
hoifes  in  mofl;  books  that  treat  of  thefe  things  ;  but  the  quantity 
of  the  aiinifeeds  is  too  great,  in  the  common  diredtions  for  the 
flrfl: ;  and  this  will  make  a  horfe  flck  afterwards  ;  and  to  the 
other  there  are  commonly  added  ufelefs  ingredients.  Thefe  are 
approved  proportions,  and  they  will  anfwer  almoft  every  occa- 
flofi  there  can  be  for  a  horfe’s  being  phyficked  in  this  way. 

C  H  A-  P.  VIII. 

Of  ?nanaging  a  horfe  with  his  phyfick, 

T  E  T  the  balls  and  the  beer  be  given  early  in  the  morning, 
^  and  let  the  horfe  be  rid  out  gently  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 
Then  bring  him  cool  in,  and  let  him  be  fet  up  two  hours  with¬ 
out  food.  After  this  give  him  a  fmall  quantity  of  good  hay, 
and  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  fome  warm  v/ater.  An  hour  af¬ 
ter  this  give  him  fome  fcalded  bran.  He  will  purge  kindly,  and 
after  this  he  fbould  be  rid  out  a  little  again  ;  then  when  he  is 
brought  in,  he  fhould  have  fome  bran  and  water  warm,  with 
but  a  fmall  quantity  of  the  water.  Then  let  him  be  rid  out 
again.  It  will  be  eafy  to  make  it  work  more  or  iefs,  by  giving 

him 
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I  him  more  or  iefs  exercife,  and  more  or  lefs  of  the  bran  and 
I  water. 

I  If  the  purge  have  been  too  violent,  and  will  'fiot  flop,  the 
j  following  aftringent  drink  will  flop  it. 

i  aftringent  drink. 

'  Boil  three  pints  of  ftale  beer,  and  fome  pieces  of  cruft  of 
i  brown  bread  :  to  this  put  an  ounce  of  whiting,  and  a  quarter 
j  of  an  ounce  of  diafcordium,  made  without  honey  ;  if  this  does 
i  not  ftop  it,  in  four  or  five  hours,  give  the  fame  quantity  of 
'  whiting,  and  double  the  quantity  of  diafcordium,  in  only  one 
I!  pint  of  the  beer  and  bread.  This  will  make  him  altogether 
quiet  and  eafy  s  and  he  will  be  in  his  body  as  ufual. 

CHAP.  IX. 

T^he  care  of  a  horfe  in  taking  him  up  from  grafs, 

IT  is  generally  proper  to  purge  a  horfe  when  taken  up  from 
grafs  ;  but  this  muft  not  be  done  immediately  on  taking  up  ; 
he  ought  to  be  kept  in  the  ftable  a  week  ,  and  he  fhould  have 
fcalded  bran  twice  before  the  purge.  There  muft  be  a  great 
deal  of  care  taken  of  a  horfe,  in  general,  in  the  taking  him  up 
from  grafs,  otherwife  he  will  fall  into  diforders  very  difficult  to 
cure.  He  muft  be  dry  when  taken  from  the  pafture,  otherwife 
he  will  very  likely  grow  fcabby. 

Bartholomew-tide  is  the  lateft  he  fhould  be  left  out,  if  of  a 
tender  make  ;  for  after  this  time  he  will  have  more  cold  and 
lefs  nourifhment.  Dews  are  nipping  after  this  feafon,  and  the 
grafs  has  loft  its  ftrength  ;  fo  that  partly  for  want  of  nourifh¬ 
ment,  and  partly  for  the  chilling  of  his  blood,  it  is  much  if  he 
efcape  fome  diforder. 

It  is  a  good  method  with  a  delicate  horfe,  to  trim  him  as 
foon  as  he  is  taken  from  grafs.  He  is  to  be  led  out  in  a  fine 
warm  day,  and  vs^hen  he  is  trim’d,  fome  foap  and  a  good  quan¬ 
tity  of  warm  water  is  to  be  got  ready.  He  is  to  be  rubbed 
over  with  the  foap,  taking  care  it  does  not  get  into  his  eyes  or 
ears,  and  then  wafhed  with  the  waiin  water  and  fome  flannel- 
cloths  :  this  is  to  be  done  twice  over,  and  he  is  then  to  be  led 
into  the  ftable,  and  gently  rubbed  with  a  cloth  till  dry.  He 
is  then  to  be  kept  a  week  or  more  in  the  ftable,  and  then 
purged  and  blooded.  This  courfe  naturally  and  perfedlly  re¬ 
conciles  him  to  the  new  method  of  living,  and  he  falls  into 
no  diforder. 


E  e  2 
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CHAP.  X. 

Vof  a  cold. 

HIS  is  a  diforder  fo  well  underfliood,  that  it  cannot  be  mif- 
taken,  nor  does  it  need  any  explanation.  Boil  in  a  quart 
of  ale  three  ounces  of  frelli  liquorice  root,  beat  very  fine  into 
threads.  Strain  the  liquor  off,  prefling  it  hard,  and  add  to  it 
three  drams  of  elecampane  powder,  one  dram  of  powder  of  an- 
nifeeds,  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  oil,  and  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
honey ;  mix  all,  and  give  it  warm.  If  it  does  not  take  effedl 
the  firfi:  time,  let  it  be  repeated  three  or  four  times. 

Balls  for  a  cold  of  long  Jianding, 


Put  into  a  large  bowl  fix  pounds  of  wheat  meal,  mix  with  it 
two  ounces  of  powder  of  anriifecds,  cummin  feed  one  ounce, 
linfeed  three  ounces,  fenugreek-feed  one  ounce  and  a  half ;  ffir 
thefe  well  about,  then  mix  half  a  pound  of  liquorice  powder, 
and  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  flour  of  brimftone,  add  thefe  to  the 
reft.  Laftly,  add  bay-berries  and  juniper-berries,  powdered, 
three  ounces  of  each,  and  the  fame  quantity  of  powder  of  ele¬ 
campane.  When  all  are  well  ftirred  and  mixed  together,  break 
fix  eggs,  throw  away  the  whites,  beat  up  the  yolks  with  two 
quarts  of  mountain  wine.  Add  to  this  a  pound  and  a  half  of 
honey  and  a  pint  of  faliad  oil.  Mix  all  thefe  perfeddly  well  to¬ 
gether  ;  then  bring  in  the  powder,  and  work  the  whole  to 
a  pafte.  If  this  ftiould  be  too  ftiff,  a  little  more  wine  muft  be 
added  ;  and,  if  too  foft,  fome  flour  muft  be  put  in,  till  the  whole 
is  of  fuch  a  confiftence  that  it  will  conveniently  roll  into  balls. 

Xhefe  are  to  be  made  of  the  bignefs  of  a  hen’s  egg,  but  round. 
This  rolling  them  up  is  only  for  the  convenience  of  keeping  ; 
w'^hen  they  are  to  be  ufed  they  are  to  be  diftolved.  Two  is  the 
proper  quantity  for  a  dofe,  and  they  are  to  be  melted  in  water, 
and  given  morning  and  evening,  for  fifteen  days. 

CHAP.  XL 

For  the  feeping  evil. 

HE  fleeping  evil  in  horfes  is  what  we  call  the  lethargy  In 
^  our  own  fpecies,  and  it  will  be  as  fatal  to  them  as  jt  is  to 
Durfelves,  if  not  remedied  in  time.  The  caufe  is  their  eating  a 
great  quantity  of  coarfe  food,  and  having  lefs  v/ork  than  ufual. 
it  fliews  itfelf  by  their  being  fluggifh,  and  continually  dozing  : 
the  remedy  is  tlie  following  ball. 

Found  in  a  marble  mortar  a  handful  of  the  plant  called  wall- 
pepper,  or  fliarp  ftone-crop  ;  it  is  a  common  creeping  plant 
lipoa  walls,  and  bears  yellow  flowcl’s.  Put  to  this  a  very  , little 

white 
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white  wine,  and  fquecze  out  the  juice.  Grind  in  a  mortar 
four  ounces  of  elecampane  powder,  and  one  dram  of  powder  of 
pellitory  of  Spain  ;  add  the  juice  to  thefe,  and  then  put  in  a 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  Caftile  foap,  work  and  beat  all  well  to¬ 
gether,  Then  put  in  liquorice  powder  by  a  little  at  a  time, 
enough  to  bring  it  to  a  foft  pafte.  Keep  this  in  a  pot,  and  every 
morning  before  the  horfe  has  taken  any  food,  give  him  a  piece 
^  of  it  as  big  as  a  large  walnut,  greafed.  Let  him  drink  milk  and 
water,  warmed,  after  it,  and  keep  him  flirring.  This  is  a  re¬ 
ceipt  I  have  feen  try ’d  many  times,  and  never  once  found  it  fail 
to  make  a  perffe£l  cure. 


CHAP.  xn. 


For  the  gargle. 


This  is  a  diforderthat  principally  afFe^Is  the  head  and  throa^ 
of  the  horfe,  and,  if  not  taken  In  time,  is  very  dangerous* 
It  is  alfo  unfortunate  in  another  refpe^i:,  for  it  is  contagious  ; 
and,  from  one  horfe  will  fpread  itfelf  through  a  whole  ftable. 
It  is  moft  dangerous  in  autumn,  and  generally  attends  dry  fea- 
fons,  when  there  being  a  fcarcity  of  water,  the  horfes  are  forced 
to  drink  what  is  foul  and  bad. 

I  have  alfo  known  it  plainly  caufed  by  horfes  feeding  upon  a 
poor  bad  grafs  in  wet  places  ;  where  there  generally  lies  water 
over  the  ground ;  but  it  happens  to  be  dry  at  thefe  feafons. 
Some  horles  are  fond  of  this  filthy  food  :  I  have  obferved  their 
chops  all  dirted  with  eating  it  down  to  the  fiumps  ;  and  gene¬ 
rally  the  gargle  has  followed. 

A  horfe  that  has  the  gargle  hangs  down  his  head,  and  is  reft- 
lefs  :  he  breathes  with  difficulty  :  his  eyes  are  gummy,  and  his 
head  fwells  ;  he  rattles  in  the  throat,  and  he  goes  weakly  and 
daggering.  As  foon  as  the  farmer  fees  this  diforder,  let  him  fe- 
parate  the  creature  from  the  reft  ;  and  bleed  them  all  by  way  of 
prevention.  Then  bleeding  the  fick  horfe  more  largely  than  the 
others,  give  him  the  following  drench. 

Set  on  two  quarts  of  ale  to  boil,  and  as  it  heats  ftir  in  a  dram 
of  fafFron  cut  fmall,  and  half  an  ounce  of  Philonium  Romanum. 
Bruife  two  heads  of  garlick  and  two  good  handfuls  of  wormwood, 
prefs  out  the  juice,  and  pour  this  to  the  reft  ;  let  it  boil  a 
.  little,  and  then  fet  fet  it  oft'.  This  is  for  two  dofes  ;  if  the  horfe 
be  very  bad,  he  may  have  one  in  the  morning,  and  another  at 
night ;  if  not,  one  at  night  only  will  do,  keeping  him  three 
hours  without  food  before,  and  giving  him  nothing  after  it. 

Let  this  be  repeated  every  day,  or  every  other  day,  according 
to  the  degree^of  the  diforder,  for  four  times,  and  let  him  all  the 
while  be  kept  warm,  and  give  him  boiled  oats  and  ground  malt 
inamaffi.  Ee  3  CHAP* 
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CHAP.  xin. 

For  roughnefs  of  the  coat  and  /welling  of  the  heels, 

WHEN  a  horfe  grows  rough  in  a  ftable>  and  his  heels 
fwell,  the  following  mixture  is  to  be  given  him  with  all 
his  food.  Take  a  pound  of  four  of  brimftone,  half  a  pound  of 
turmerick,  and  a  quarter  of  a  ppund  of  crude  antimony  in  pow¬ 
der.  Sift  thefe  together ;  by  which  means  they  will  be  tho- 
rouo-hly  mixed,  and  Jfrew  a  little  of  it  among  all  his  vi£luals. 

CHAP.  XIV. 


For  a  ravenous  appetite, 

HERE  is  a  diforder  in  our  own  fpecies  called  a  canine 

I  appetite,  in  which  the  perfon  is  greedy,  and  devours 
every  thing,  with  no  advantage  to  the  body.  Horfes  are  fub- 
jedi  to  the  fame,  and  they  will  confome  more  than  their  due 
quantity  of  food,  and  ftill  be  poor  and  lean.  They  fwallow 
their  meat  without  chewing  it.  It  is  much  more  common  than 
it  is  thought ;  and  we  advife  all  who  are  concerned  with  horfes 
to  regard  it.  They  may  know  it  by  watching  the  horfe’s  man¬ 
ner  of  eating,  and  by  obferving  his  ffools.  If  he  fnatches 
at  every  thing,  and  eats  greedily  and  quick,  it  is  a  fufpicious 
circuniil'ance  :  and  if  his  food  be  feen  entire  and  unaltered  in  his 
dung,  it  is  a  proof.  V/hen  horfes  have  this  ravenous  appetite  to 
a  great  degree,  their  provender  will  go  through  them  unaltered, 
and  they  will  grow  poor  and  weak  till  they  are  ufeiefs.  In  this 
cafe  give  the  following  drench. 

Mix  a  gallon  of  milk  and  a  quart  of  oil  :  flir  in  as  much  raw 
wheat  four  as  will  mix  in  without  making  it  too  thick  for  fwal- 
lowing  eafily.  Give  him  a  good  drench  of  this  every  morning, 
and  about  half  an  hour  after  offer  him  fome  hay.  Give  hirn 
but  a  moderate  quantity,  and  then  let  him  be  quiet.  When  he 
has  been  rode  out  a  little,  or  worked  for  fome  hours,  give  him 
fome  more  hay.  He  will  fnatch  at  it  and  be  ravenous  as  ufual  ; 
but  let  him  have  only  a  little  at  a  time,  and  let  him  fee  no 
more.  Feed  him  to  the  fill  by  a  little  at  a  time,  till  he  will  not 
cat  any  more  ^  then  fet  a  good  quantity  before  him,  but  don’t  let 
it  remain  a  great  while  in  his  fight*-  Repeat  this  every  day  for  a 
week,  and  he  will  eat  like  other  horfes. 


C  H  A  P.  XV. 


For  the  flaggers. 


HIS  has  been  fatal  to  many  a  f  out  creature.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  caufe  is  the  careleffhefs  of  fervants,  in  turning  a  horfe 
out  to  grafs,  while  he  is  hot  from  labour.  This  gives  him  a 

violent 
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violent  cold,  which  loads  his  head  with  a  tough  phlegm, 

A  horfe  is  known  to  have  the  ftaggers  by  his  tottering,  ftag» 
gering,  and  going  weakly  and  faintly.  His  eyes  will  be  wa~ 
terifh,  and  at  firft  he  will  thruft  his  head  into  the  litter,  and  by 
tolling  it  up  and  down  {hew  his  great  uneafinefs :  in  the  more 
violent  ftate  of  the  difeafe  lie  will  beat  his  head  againft  the  wall 
in  his  agony. 

This  difeafe  fhould  be  watched  in  the  beginning ;  for  it  is  then 
much  eafier  cured  than  afterwards.  The  firh:  thing  is  to  bleed 
him  largely.  If  the  diforder  be  perceived  in  time,  a  good  bleeding 
alone  is  often  a  cure.  Some  advife  bleeding  in  the  flank,  but  it 
is  of  no  confequence  from  what  part,  except  in  the  head  itfelf ; 
which,  if  the  £rft  bleeding  do  not  fucceed,  may  be  very  well 
done  during  the  ufe  of  the  other  remedies. 

A  natural  bleeding  at  the  nofe  often  carries  off  diforders  of 
the  head  in  ourfelves  almofl:  immediately.  The  failors  have  a 
v/ay  of  bleeding  themfelves  in  violent  head-achs  between  the 
griftles  at  the  end  of  the  nofe  :  and  Dr.  Dover  tried  to  bring  in 
the  cuffom  of  bleeding  in  the  fame  part  more  artfully.  I  have 
known  it  done  fometimes,  and  always  with  fuccefs ;  but  neither 
the  furgeons  nor  the  patients  liked  it,  fo  it  prefently  dropped. 
The  good  accruing  from  this  bleeding,  though  in  never  fo  fmall 
a  quantity,  fhews  what  may  be  done  for  a  horfe  in  this  terrible 
diforder  the  fame  way.  The  country  farrierc  method  is  g  very 
coarfe  one,  but  I  have  feen  great  good  arife  from  it. 

They  fharpen  a  tough  fmall  oak  ffick,  and  fplit  it  at  the  end 
like  a  fork.  They  thruff  this  up  the  horfes  noftrils,  and  fet 
them  to  bleeding ;  and  this  is  very  fuccefsful.  It  may  be  done 
after  two  days,  if  the  following  medicines  do  not  take  effe6i:. 

Two  hours  after  the  common  bleedino;  mve  the  followino* 
glyfter.  Heat  two  quarts  of  emetick  wine,  and  diffolve  in  it  a 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  Unguentum  Populneum  :  throw  up  this  as 
a  glyfter,  and  let  him  reft.  Mean  time  prepare  the  following 
medicine  :  boil  together  two  ounces  of  powder  of  the  fcoria  of 
liver  of  antimony  and  five  pints  of  ftroiig  beer.  When  it  has 
boiled  five  minutes  take  it  oft'  the  fire  :  diffolve  in  it  a  quarter 
of  a  pound  of  butter.  An  hour  after  the  firft  glyfter  has  come 
away  give  this  in  the  fame  manner,  and  then  walk  him  gently 
out  in  a  warm  dry  place.  Rub  his  legs  well  with  wet  whifps  of 
ftraw,  and  feed  him  with  bran  and  bread,  and  warm  water. 

Two  hours  after  the  fecond  glyfter  has  come  away,  diffolve  an 
ounce  of  Venice  treacle  in  a  pint  of  white  wine,  and  give  it  to 
him  as  a  drench :  and  prefently  after  give  another  glyfter  thus 
made. 

Boil  a  double  handful  of  mallows,  roots  and  all  in  two  quarts 
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of  fpring  water  to  a  quart ;  add  to  this  when  drained  off  two 
ounces  ot  fal  polycreftuin,  the  fame  quantity  of  Venice  treacle 
and  three  quarters  of  a  pint  of  oil ;  give  this  warm,  and  fet  him 
up  for  reft. 

The  next  day  let  one  or  other  of  thefe  glyfters  be  repeated  as 
occafion  may  require ;  and  put  into  his  ears  fome  pounded  rue, 
black  hellebore  root  and  pepper  mixed  up  with  brandy.  Sow 
up  his  eais  to  keep  this  in,  and  let  it  remain  there  all  day. 
Then  give  the  following  drink.  Boil  in  two  quarts  of  ale  two 
ounces  of  turmerick,  and  the  fame  quantity  of  annifeeds  in 
powder;  add  to  the  ftrained  liquor  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  brandy, 
and  give  it  for  a  drench. 

T  he  diforder  is  a  very  fevere  one ;  fo  that  it  commonly  foon 
terminates  either  in  the  death  or  recovery  from  the  immediate 
danger:  but  fometimes,  though  he  get  foon  out  of  danger,  he 
recovers  flowly.  In  this  cafe  the  glyfter  need  not  be  repeated, 
but  he  fhould  continue  in  a  courfe  of  the  drench  for  fome  time, 
and  be  kept  carefully  warm  and  well  rubbed.  ^ 

There  is  another  famous  remedy  v/hich  often  aftlfts  greatly  ► 
and  fometimes  fucceeds  by  itfelf :  it  is  this  :  dig  up  a  dock  root 
and  quarter  it;  cut  a  flip  of  the  thicknefs  of  half  a  finger,  and 
an  incn  long  :  then  fpread  a  plaifter  of  common  pitch  of  half 
the  breadth  of  the  palm  of  the  hand  :  thele  being  in  readinels 
cut  a  lilt  through  the  ikln  to  the  bone  in  the  middle  of  the  horfe^s 

forehead  :  lay  in  the  piece  of  dock-root,  and  cover  it  with  the 
plaifter. 

If  it  rims  in  twelve  hours,  the  horfe  will  be  likely  to  recover  : 
If  not,  the  caie  is  defperate. 


CHAP.  XVI. 

For  the  farcy. 

q""  H  E  farcy  is  the  moft  loathfome  difeafe  that  can  be  con- 
ceived :  it  is  a  creeping  ulcer,  that  fpreads  and  runs  in  an 

hcfht  remedied,  when  got  to  any 

itPP^rance  of  it  is  in  hard  knobs  and  lumps;  and 
thefe  fpiead  01  they  oyer-run  the  greateft  part  of  the  body.  It  is 
owing  to  a  aifordered  ftate  of  the  blood  from  bad  food  and  un- 

’  ■u'?’  a  Condition  to  re- 

it  fi^  ^^tched  by  ftanding  near  one  that  has 

with  Ih  ’k  ‘P^'"  ’  wounding  the  mouth 

brine-  if  with  the  belt,  or  any  other  hurt  will 

*o  ori» 

blomf  Vo!’?'  f  i”  ‘'f'  f  P^rt  with  the  foulnefs  of  his 

,  hat  he  will  rub  tiil  he  breaks  the  Ikin,  and  the  diforder 

fliall 
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Sflhall  begin  that  way,  and  Ipread  quickly.  The  fattening  up  a 
Athorle  haHily,  and  taking  him  from  a  laborious  life  to  a  quiet 
liable  will  fbmetimes  bring  it  on.  I  have  feen  this  error  ffe- 
t  quently  :  a  farmer  defigning  to  part  with  a  horfe,  has  taken  him 
q  up  to  fatten  in  a  hurry  ;  and  inftead  of  anfwering  his  purpofe, 
£  has  given  him  this  diforder.  It  is  to  be  cured  eafily  when  taken 
I  in  time ;  but  the  generality  of  the  country  people  don’t  perceive 
fi  f  the  difeafe  till  it  is  at  the  height.  I  faw  a  neighbour  James 
Barnes’s  horfe  in  1738  cured  perfectly,  when  it  was  taken  in 
li  time,  in  about  a  fortnight ;  and  it  v/as  done  thus.  Firfl:  the 
horfe  was  blooded  largely  in  the  neck  ;  then  the  whole  body 
was  carefully  looked  over,  and  feveral  of  the  knobs  were  found 
in  different  parts,  befide  two  or  three  that  were  burft. 

A  liquor  was  thus  made  to  rub  them.  Take  half  a  pound  of 
wood-foot,  and  the  fame  quantity  of  foap-lees,  boil  them  up  to¬ 
gether  ;  put  in  two  ounces  of  alium,  and  an  ounce  of  verdi- 
greafe,  and  a  little  water,  and  ftir  all  well  together  ;  then  put  in 
a  dram  of  powder  of  euphorblum,  and  four  ounces  of  powder  of 
^  white  hellebore  root :  let  the  whole  boil  up  together,  and  then 
n  pour  it  into  a  jar.  With  this  the  horfe  was  rubbed  in  all  the 
places  where  the  difeafe  appeared  :  and  at  the  fame  time  a  good 
deal  of  flour  of  brimflione  was  given  him  in  his  food.  The  cure 
was  perfedfed,  and  the  difeafe  never  returned. 

Another  method  is  to  anoint  the  places  with  ratfbane  mixed  up 
with  butter ;  and  at  the  fame  time  to  give  the  following  drench. 
Take  a  handful  of  the  inner  bark  of  the  elder,  the  fame  quantity 
of  the  inner  bark  of  the  walnut  tree,  and  the  fame  of  berberry 
bark  ;  cut  thefe  fmall,  and  put  them  into  two  quarts  of  ftrong 
beer :  let  them  boil  a  confiderable  time.  Near  the  end  of  the 
boiling  throw  in  a  handful  of  wall  pepper  fhred  line.  W^henit 
has  boiled  up  once  or  twice  with  this,  ftrain  off  the  liquor. 
Put  to  the  {trained  liquor  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  grains  of  pa- 
radife,  and  an  ounce  of  powder  of  turmerick,  and  give  it  for 
one  dofe.  This  muft  be  repeated  every  day  as  long  as  the  out¬ 
ward  remedy  is  ufed  ;  and  give  moderate  exercife  and  moderate 
food. 

When  the  difeafe  is  in  its  worfl:  ftate,  the  fores  will  not  give 
way  to  any  of  thefe  applications.  They  mull  be  burnt  with  a 
hot  iron,  and  then  the  fame  courfe  followed  that  has  been  di- 
refted  already :  for  the  fame  remedies  that  would  take  no  elFedl: 
before,  will  anfwer  the  purpofe  after  the  elFe61;  of  the  hot  iron. 
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CHAP.  XVII. 


Of  the  malanders, 

This  is  another  external  diforder  of  a  horfe  very  painful 
and  troublefome,  and  very  difficult  of  cure ;  fome  fay  no¬ 
thing  more  is  to  be  attempted  than  to  alleviate  the  pain  ^  and 
that  it  is  dangerous  to  ftop  the  diflemper. 

This  is  an  error  ;  for  there  is  no  degree  of  the  malanders  but 
may  be  cured  with  fafety.  This  difeafe  fhews  itfelf  on  the 
fore  legs,  upon  the  inner  part  juft  againft  the  bending  of  the 
knee.  It  is  not  a  knob  or  ulcer  like  the  farcy,  but  a  hard,  dry, 
llat  fcab,  of  which  fometimes  there  is  only  one  great  one, 
fometimes  feveral  fmaller :  thefe  are  cracked  and  chopped,  and 
have  ftiff  hairs  growing  upon  them. 

This  is  the  whole  of  the  diforder :  it  fometimes  is  very  violent 
and  inveterate,  fometimes  more  flight.  When  it  is  very  bad 
it  makes  the  horfe  halt ;  and  when  leaft  it  occaftons  him  to  go 
ilifF  till  warmed  with  exercife. 


The  general  caufe  is  bad  management.  It  is  the  common 
diforder  of  liorfes  kept  in  a  flovenly  manner,  and  much  more 
rarely  affedts  thofe  which  are  managed  carefully.  Thofe  horfes 
are  moft  fubjedt  to  it  v/hich  have  a  great  deal  of  hair  upon  their 
legs ;  and  they  are  the  moft  difficult  to  cure. 

Sometimes  the  malander  is  only  a  forenefs  in  the  part,  while 
the  horfe  is  otherwife  in  health ;  fometimes  the  blood  is  bad, 
and  in  this  cafe  the  diforder  is  more  violent  and  more  difficult  to 
be  cured.  When  the  malander  is  only  the  effedl  of  careieffnefs, 
arid  ’tis  upon  a  horfe  otherwife  healthful,  the  method  is  this. 

Let  him  be  kept  to  his  ufual  v/ork  and  food  :  fet  on  a  fauce- 
pan  with  three  quarts  of  water,  put  to  it  half  a  pound  of  fenugreek 
feed  bruifed,  and  a  pouiid  of  frefh  marfh  mallow  root  cut  in 
flices.  Boil  this  till  it  is  like  a  jelly,  ftrain  it  off  hot,  and  prefs 
it  hard  out,  then  add  to  the  thick  liquor  half  a  pound  of  opodel- 
dock  ointment.  Make  fome  of  this  hot  morning  and  night,  and 
dipping  flannels  in  it,  wrap  them  round  the  leg  where  the  com¬ 
plaint  is,  as  hot  as  the  hand  can  bear  to  touch  them.  Let  this 
be  feveral  times  repeated  ;  and,  at  the  iaft  of  all,  v/et  fome  of 
tne  ingredients,  which  muft  be  faved  when  the  liquor  has  been 
preffed  out,  v/ith  the  liquor  hot,  and  lay  them  upon  one  flannel, 
cover  them  with  another,  and  wrap  the  whole  round  each  leg, 
tying  it  fo  as  to  keep  it  on,  but  not  tight.  Let  this  be  done 
every  day  twice,  rill  the  hard  fubftances  begin  to  foften  ;  after 
this  once  in  four  and  twenty  hours  will  do ;  and  there  will  thus 
be  a  perfedt  cure. 

Before  the  firft  dreffing  let  the  hair  be  clipped  round  about 
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f:  the  place,  and  the  whole  part  about  the  malanders  wafhed  clean 
fi  with  warm  foap  fuds.  Let  this  be  repeated  at  times  during  the 
::  cure ;  and  after  it  is  perfedled,  let  the  legs  be  kept  very  clean  in 
this  part,  for  fear  of  its  returning.  In  this  manner  a  horfe  will 
be  cured  very  eafily,  that  has  no  taint  in  his  blood  :  but  if  there 
be,  care  muft  be  taken,  by  giving  inward  medicines  at  the  fame 
i  time. 

When  this  is  the  cafe  the  owner  will  perceive  it  by  his 
habit  of  body  ;  and  by  the  outward  remedy  not  taking  its  defired 
and  natural  effedt,  he  is  then  to  proceed  thus. 

Let  a  pound  of  crude  antimony  in  powder  be  mixed  with  four 
pounds  of  flour  of  brimflione  ;  and  let  fome  of  this  be  fprinkled 
arnong  all  his  food.  This  is  better  in  fuch  a  cafe,  than  giving 
it  in  balls  or  drenches,  for  he  takes  it  with  his  nourifhment  a 
little  at  a  time,  and  often  5  and  accompanying  the  food  in  its 
paflage  through  the  inteftines,  its  virtue  goes  into  the  blood,  to- 
j  gether  with  the  nutritive  part  of  the  food. 

I  have  heard  many  who  fhould  know  fomething  better  than 
the  vulgar,  fay,  that  they  would  not  cure  a  horfe  of  the  malanders 
if  they  could,  for  that  all  that  is  prudent  is  to  keep  him  from  grow¬ 
ing  lame  with  them.  They  have  an  old  proverb,  that  curing  the 
malanders  is  fhutting  up  the  wolf  in  the  fheep  cot.  But  they 
may  be  furc  there  will  be  no  danger  or  damage  in  curing  any 
out\vard  diforder,  when  the  blood  is  at  the  fame  time  redlified 
within. 

CHAP.  XVIIL 

For  over -wear inefs, 

HEN  a  horfe  has  been  inconfiderately  rode  or  worked; 

^  and  no  right  care  taken  to  recruit  nature  by  food  or  refl:’ 
he  will  be  poor,  difpirited,  and  ill  looking  5  and  in  wrong  hands 
may  be  utterly  loft.  He  will  not  eat,  or  not  enough  ^  or  his 
food  will  do  him  little  fervice.  Recourfe  muft  be  had  to  medi¬ 
cines,  before  he  will  have  any  real  benefit  from  his  provender. 
Mix  in  half  a  pint  of  white  wine  half  an  ounce  of  Venice  treacle* 
and  half  a  dram  of  powder  of  faftfon ;  give  him  this  every  night 
for  four  times.  It  will  warm  and  ftrengthen  nature  in  every  part ; 
he  will  recruit  in  ftrength  and  fpirit  during  the  night,  and  rifing 
m  the  morning  from  a  good  reft,  he  will  eat  freely  and  heartily. 

^  tnuft  have  choice  food,  clean  water,  and  gentle  exercife,  and 
iefs  than  a  week  will  recover  him. 

CHAP.  XIX, 

For  inward  heat, 

TT  may  always  be  perceived  that  a  horfe  is  out  of  order  by  his 

unealinefs.  If  he  be  relllels  and  faint^  and^  upon  putting  a 

hand 
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hand  in  his  mouth,  hfis  breath  is  found  hot,  and  his  palate  and 
tongue  inflamed,  give  him  the  following.  Mix  together  a  pint 
of  new  milk,  two  ounces  of  honey,  three  ounces  of  fweet  oil 
and  half  a  fcruple  of  fait  prunella.  Give  him  this  every  morn’ 
ing,  and  keep  him  an  hour  after  without  food,  repeat  It  till  he 
-  is  recovered.  Three  dofes  ufually  perfedf  the  cure,  if  not  he 
may  take  more, 

CHAP,  XX. 

For  a  feurfy  fkin, 

all  creatures  are  liable  to  foulnefs  of  the  tkin,  when  ther 

fometimes  attended 

with  other  diforders,  fometimes  not.  When  there  is  no  other 
complaint  joined  with  it,  the  remedies  are  to  be  only  external 
Make  feme  veij  flrong  foap  fuds,  and  put  in  fome  vinegar' 
and  powder  ot  white  hellebore.  Fi.ft  dean  the  horfe  well  dry- 
then  rub  him  all  over  with  a  brufli,  wet  with  the  foap  fuds,  and 

Wm  throwing  fome  over 

kufhiv  d  ■"  “d  drieltho- 

roughly,  and  give  him  fome  good  food  and  clean  litter. 

oil  nf  r  ^  hriiTiftone,  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of 

o  1  of  tmpentine,  and  as  much  hog’s  lard  as  will  make  the  whole 

o  an  ointment.  Rub  him  well  with  this  an  hour  after  he  is 
thoroughly  dry  from  the  wafting.  The  next  day  boil  a  quarter 
o  a  pound  of  white  hellebore,  and  a  pound  of  dock  root  in  a 
gallon  and  half  of  water.  Make  this  into  fuds,  by  beating  it  ud 

th"  evei^dav  forT  Repeat 

natnrp  Zi;  ^  or  nine  days,  accordiiw  to  the 

him  Ze!  Ihh  rtT’  ^  -ft 

Wh  Without  anointing  him  after  it 

«  i  r ‘■“"■‘“I 

Hon.  „d  “i',  ”  J"i:r 

CHAP.  XXL 

rof  fore  heels. 

S  to  th'iraToZir'’'^V'^'^'"’  'T'*  ®  of  freft  urine.  Put 
copperas,  leZrerni“thZS  f. "ft 

to  time  for  fear  of  a  return.^  " 
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If  there  be  a  great  running  from  the  part  after  the  firfl:  two 
days,  put  in  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  allum  to  the  liquor. 

CHAP.  XXII. 

For  a  cold  caught  at  grafs, 

HIS  is  not  dangerous  in  itfelf,  but  ill  management  may 
bring  it  to  be  fixed,  and  to  have  the  worft:  confequences. 
Timely  care  foon  remedies  it ;  and  the  proper  courfe  is  this. 
Set  on  a  pipkin  with  a  pint  of  ale,  and  half  an  ounce  of  fpanifh 
liquorice.  Stir  it  about,  and  when  the  liquorice  is  diflblved 
take  the  horfe  up,  and  give  it  to  him  early  in  the  morning :  ride 
him  half  an  hour  foftly  after  this  ;  and  then  turn  him  out.  Re¬ 
peat  this  every  day  till  he  is  cured,  which  is  generally  in  a  week. 

CHAP.  XXIII. 

For  the  choUck. 


HOrfes  which  are  kept  with  great  care  are  lefs  fubjedl  to  the 
cholick  than  others ;  but  none  are  exempt  from  it  entire¬ 
ly  :  it  is  a  common  complaint  in  the  farmer’s  liable  ;  and  when 
not  properly  managed  will  be  attended  with  bad  confequences. 
The  mofi:  ufual  caufe  of  this  diforder  is  coarfe  green  food  :  let 
the  farmer  therefore  when  he  perceives  this  difeafe  coming  on, 
change  the  food  of  the  horfe ;  and  give  him  fome  warm  bran 
and  water,  with  a  few  drops  of  oil  of  juniper. 

Often  this  proves  a  perfedi  remedy;  but  when  It  does  not, 
gi/c  him  the  following  glyfter.  Boil  two  handfuls  of  mallow 
leaves,  italks,  and  roots  together  in  three  quarts  of  water,  to 
two  quarts,  then  firain  it  off.  Set  on  the  clear  liquor  again, 
with  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  caraway  feeds  ;  and  a  quarter  of  a 
pound  of  brown  fugar,  let  it  boil  up  two  or  three  times,  then 
ilrain  It  off,  and  add  to  it  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  fweet  oil,  and 
a  fpoonful  of  oil  of  turpentine.  Let  this  be  given  as  a  glyfter, 
and  walk  him  after  it.  Two  hours  after  this  is  come  away  give 
him  three  drams  of  philonium  romanum,  diflblved  in  a  pint  of 
warm  water,  as  a  drench. 

If  it  does  not  anfwer  by  the  next  morning  repeat  the'dofe. 
Keep  him  from  bad  food,  and  give  him  warm  water  with  fome 
bran  to  drink,  and  he  will  perfedlly  recover. 


CHAP.  XXIV. 


For  the  convulftons  in  the  bowels. 


^^FIIS  is  a  name  by  which  farriers  exprefs  a'  degree  of  the 
cholic  much  wmrfe  than  the  preceding,  and  often  very  dan¬ 
gerous.  The  farmer  will  know  it  by  thefe  figns.  The  horfe 
ftrctches  out  his  legs,  neck,  and  his  belly ;  he  rubs  himfelf 

againft 
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againft  the  walls  5  ftamps  upon  the  ground  violently  with  his  feet; 
and  lies  down  and  gets  up  again  many  times  together.  His  belly 
looks  fweiled ;  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  difprder  his  mouth  is 
very  hot :  afterwards  it  is  cold ;  and  then  he  is  in  great  danger. 

Bleed  him  moderately ;  then  give  him  the  glyfter  lafl  direct¬ 
ed,  only  adding  to  it  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  gin.  DilTolve  one 
dram  of  philonium  romanum  in  half  a  pint  of  mountain  wine  : 
add  to  this  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  fweet  oil,  and  two  tea  fpoon- 
fuls  of  fpirit  of  hartfliorn,  give  him  this  as  a  drench  ;  and  ride 
him  or  walk  him  foftly  after  it.  f 

If  this  does  not  anfwer  in  three  hours,  grate  a  couple  of  nut¬ 
megs,  put  them  into  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  gin  :  add  a  quarter  of  a 
pint  of  fweet  oil,  and  one  dram  of  powder  of  faffron.  Give  him 
this  and  walk  him  foftly.  If  there  be  no  amendment  repeat  the 
glyfter.  Then  give  him  thefe  two  drenches  alternately  once  in 
four  hours,  till  he  is  well.  ^ 

CHAP.  XXV. 


For  cracks  about  the  feet, 

HEN  this  dilbrder  is  taken  in  the  beginning,  it  may  be 
»  V  cured  by  the  method  we  have  direded  for  fore  heels ;  but 
when  It  comes  to  an  inveterate  height,  and  the  cracks  are  deep 
and  their  edges  hard,  it  is  to  be  treated  in  a  different  manner! 
Boil  a  good  quantity  of  marfhmallow  roots  and  bran  in  fome 
water,  and  ftraining  this  off  beat  it  up  to  a  thick  lather  with 
loap.  Let  the  heels  all  about  the  cracks  be  thoroughly  foaked 
and  walhed  with  this  :  and  then  dry  them. 

1  earthen  pipkin  with  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  hoo-’s 

ard,  and  the  lame  quantity  of  Venice  turpentine.  When  they 
are  melted  throw  in  half  an  ounce  of  bees-wax  Diced  thin,  and 
when  Aat  IS  melted  dull  in  half  an  ounce  of  powdered  ver- 
dipeaie.  Stint  all  very  well  together ;  and  when  it  is  mixed 

is  cold. 

en  the  heels  are  dry  from  the  wafhing,  anoint  them  tho- 

r  ^  and  carefully  with  this,  both  on  the  edges  and  within  : 

r  "P""  and  wrap  round  the  heels, 

Let  this  be  kept  on  by  tying;  and  not  removed  till  the  next 

whole  dreffing  be  repeated  as  at  firll, 
Walhmg,  anointing,  and  covering  them  up.  Let  this  be  re¬ 
in  fame  time  Siting  cu^r  amendment,  and 

CHAP.  XXVI. 

Tar  /W/ri  ■ 

T  j  n  r,  horfes  are  liable  that  are  kept 

m  llables,  when  they  have  no  other  complaint.  Bleedinv 

I  ^ 


IS 
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is  fervic€^ble,  and  it  is  no  way  fo  well  performed  as  by  leech^ 
npoB  the  part.  In  a  morning  let  the  horfe  be  led  into  a  pond 
th^t  is  diallowj  and  has  a  good  many  of  them  in  it.  Let  him 
be  kept  /landing  there  fome  little  time,  and  they  will  fallen  on 
him  of  themfeives.  There  let  them  take  their  chance :  they 
will  prefently  make  a  good  bleeding,  and  the  horfe  will  foon 
recover. 


CHAP.  XXVII. 

a  Jirain, 

Dissolve  two  ounces  of  caftile  foap  in  as  much  Ipirit 
of  wine  as  will  melt  it :  the  foap  mull  be  cut  into  thia 
Ilices,  and  put  into  a  jar  with  the  fpirit  of  wine,  and  fe't  in  a 
warm  place.  When  this  is  diflblved  put  in  half  an  ounce  of 
camphire  ;  that  will  melt  prefently,  and  then  the  whole  will  be 
fit  for  ufe :  it  is  a  kind  of  opodeldock,  and  will  anfwer  all  its 
purpofes.  Let  the  ftrained  part  be  rubbed  v/ith  it  very  well  with 
a  warm  hand  every  night  and  morning,  till  the  cure  is 
compleated. 

CHAP.  XXVIII. 


For  running  €yes,. 

HIS  may  always  be  cured  by  the  timely  ufe  of  the  following 
water.  Take  four  handfuls  of  ground-ivy,  cut  it  fmali, 
and  then  beat  it  in  a  marble  mortar.  Boil  fix  eggs  hard,  chop 
the  whites  to  pieces  and  put  to  the  ground-ivy,  then  beat  them 
again.  Put  in  half  a  pint  of  mountain-wine,  and  a  quarter  of  a 
pint  of  rofe-water;  and  add  an  ounce  and  half  of  white  vitriol, 
and  the  fame  quantity  of  white  fugar  candy  hrfi:  beat  to  powder 
in  another  mortar.  Beat  all  thefe  well  together,  and  then  put 
them  into  an  earthen  pan.  Strew  fome  bafket  fait,  about  an 
ounce,  over  them,  and  covering  the  pan  fet  it  in  a  cellar  to  re¬ 
main  fix  hours.  Then  make  a  bag  of  thin  flannel  like  a  jelly- 
bag,  hang  it  up  and  fet  a  pan  under  it.  Pour  in  all  that  is  ia 
the  pan,  and  there  let  it  remain  till  the  whole  liquor  is, gone 
through  without  fqueezing.  ‘ 

Put  this  up  in  a  bottle,  and  every  morning  and  evening  drop 
fome  of  it  into  the  horfe’s  eyes,  and  rub  them  gently  with 
dipping  the  end  of  a  foft  feather  into  it  for  that  purpofe. 


CHAP.  XXIX. 

For  a  film  growing  on  the  eyes, 

Boil  an  egg  hard  ;  feparate  the  yolk  and  chop  the  white 
to  pieces.  Mix  with  it  fome  bafket  fait,  and  put  it  into  the 
fhell  of  another  egg  that  can  be  kept  whole,  and  fet  it  over  the 

£re» 
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£re.  Let  it  ftand  till  it  will  come  to  a  powder.  Mix  this  with 
two  ounces  of  honey  and  three  grains  of  white  vitriol  in  powder. 
Put  this  a  little  at  a  time  into  the  eye  with  a  feather,  and  it  will 
often  make  a  perfect  cure.  This  muft  be  done  as  foon  as  the 
difeafe  fhews  itfelf ;  for  it  is  not  to  be  depended  upon  afterwards. 


CHAP.  XXX. 
For  cramps. 


^  R  A  M  P  S  are  difcovered  by  the  creature’s  uneafinefs,  and 
^  by  the  drawing  up  of  his  limbs.  Put  into  a  large  bottle  a 
pint  and  half  of  vinegar  and  a  pint  of  oil ;  lhake  them  well  to¬ 
gether  ;  then  wet  a  v/oollen  cloth  with  them  and  wrap  it  round 
the  limb.  If  the  cramp  do  not  go  olF  before  this  is  dry,  repeat 
the  fame  thing,  wetting  the  cloth  well  again,  and  it  rarely  fails 
to  compleat  the  cure. 

CHAP.  XXXI. 

> . 

For  the  anti c or , 

^  HIS  is  a  pain  in  the  breaft  of  a  horfe,  often  very  trouble- 
blefome,  and  frequently  the  forerunner  of  danger.  It  rifes 
from  the  eating  too  great  a  quantity  of  rich  frefh  food  :  as  when 
a  horfe  has  been  turned  loofe  at  once  into  a  clover  field  :  the 
cure  is  this.  Firfi:  bleed  him  moderately  ;  and  then  give  bird 
the  aloe  purge  before  diredled.  If  he  is  not  much  better  let  him 
blooded  again  the  day  after,  and  the  purge  be  repeated,  as 
there  may  be  occafion ;  and  all  the  time  let  him  have  moderate 
wholefome  diet,  and  fome  ej^ercife. 

This  diforder  in  horfes  is  very  like  a  forfeit  in  our  own  fpecies, 
and  is  to  be  cured  in  the  fame  manner  :  nothing  is  required  but 
cooling  and  opening  the  body  :  and  if  this  be  not  done  the  dif¬ 
order  will  gather  ftrength,  and  much  worfe  will  follow.  The 
farmer  will  eafily  know  by  the  horfe’s  going,' whether  he  is 
gr^ing  wone  or  better.  If  he  faulter  in  his  legs,  and  have  a 
i  1  nefs  in  his^  neck,  all  is  going  wrong ;  if  he  take  frequent 

vvorfe  :  the  bleeding  muft  then  be  repeated  im¬ 
mediately,  and  the  purge  muft  be  given  every  other  day  till  he 
is  we  .  le  quantity  of  blood  loft  at  two,  three,  or  four 
ee  mgs  upon  mch  an  occalion,  will  never  do  the  creature  any 
uarm  3  and  the  cure  entirely  depends  on  it.  ^ 


CHAP.  XXXII. 

For  Jickneis  at  the  Jiomacb, 

T  ufually  owing  to  the  eating  frefti  meat  toe 

clovpr^'r^^  ^  n  ^  an  over-^feeding  upon 

up  all  he  takes  both  ol  food  and  water  ^  and  in  this 


manner 
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manner  he  will  go  on  to  his  deftru61:ion,  if  not  timely  remedied. 

Make  a  quart  of  ale  hot,  and  dilTolve  in  it  half  an  ounce  of 
Venice  treacle,  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  philoniurh  romanum, 
and  a  dram  of  powdered  cinnamon.  Give  him  this  as  a  drench  ; 
and  if  it  ftays  upon  his  ftomach,  give  him  an  hour  afterwards  a 
feeding  by  hand  of  fmall  bits  of  bread,  and  a  very  little  lock  of 
hay.  This  will  continue  upon  his  flomach,  and  he  will  recover. 

If  the  drench  did  not  flay  upon  his  ftomach,  give  him  the  fol¬ 
lowing.  Heat  half  a  pint  of  red  port  wine  with  a  lump  of  fugar  : 
put  into  a  bafon  three  drams  of  fait  of  wormwood,  fqueeze  in 
four  lemons,  and  ftir  it  about  till  the  fait  is  dillblved  :  then 
when  the  wine  is  boiling  hot  ftrain  this  to  it,  and  give  it  him 
for  a  drench.  This  will  be  fure  to  ftay  upon  Jiis  ftomach,  if  the 
other  does  not ;  and  afterwards  he  is  to  be  fed  as  before  diredled* 

CHAP.  XXXIIL 


For  the  vellows, 

✓ 


This  arifes  from  an  overflowing  of  the  gall,  and  it  may  be 
called  the  jaundice  in  horfes  ;  for  it  proceeds  from  the  fame 
caufe  as  that  difoafe  in  our  own  fpecies  ;  and  is  to  be  cured  by 
the  fame  kind  of  medicines.  It  firlt  fhews  itfelf  by  a  yellownefs 
in  the  horfe’s  eyes.  Then  the  fldn  of  the  under  part  of  his  up¬ 
per  lip  next  to  his  fore  teeth  is  tinged  yellow ;  and  then  he 
grows  faint  and  unable  to  perform  his  bufinefs.  He  will  fall 
down  as  he  is  in  the  liable,  be  covered  with  fweat  as  he  Hands 
Hill,  and  often  flriver. 

Beat  in  a  mortar  a  hat  crown  full  of  frefh  great  celandine  ; 
add  to  this  four  ounces  of  powder  of  turmerick  and  a  pint 
of  wTite  wine.)  When  all  is  well  beat  together  prefs  out  the 
juice,  and  put  to  It  in  a  large  bottle  one  dram  of  powder  of  faf- 
fron,  and  the  clear  juice  of  four  lemons.  Shake  all  well 
together.  Bleed  the  horfe  in  the  neck  moderately ;  and  an 
hour  after  give  him  for  a  drench  a  pint  of  hot  ale  and  a  quarter 
of  a  pint  of  this  mixture.  Let  the  fame  be  repeated  every  night 
and  morning  till  he  is  perfeclly  recovered  ;  giving  him  mo¬ 
derate  exercife. 

CHAP.  XXXIV. 

For  the  fweliing  of  the  fpleen, 

.j^HIS  diforder  renders  a  horle  feeble  and  untradlable  :  he 
faints  in  the  Hable,  loaths  his  food  at  fome  times,  and 
fnatches  at  it  voracioufly  at  others  ;  and  he  is  frequently  look¬ 
ing  to  his  left  lide,  lying  down  upon  it,  and  rubbing  it  againll 
any  thing.  The  herb  agrimony  is  a  certain  cure  :  but  it  muH 
be  taken  for  fome  time.  The  diforder  rifes  from  an  obHru£tioa 
in  the  fpleen. 

VoL.  ni.  F  f  Gather 
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'  Gather  a  good  quantity  of  this  plant  frefh  out  of  the  fields, 

and  cut  off  the  tender  tops.  Beat  thefe  in  a  mortar,  and  add  a 
little  fugar,  make  them  into  a  conferve,  and  fet  this  by  Then 
pound  the  reff  of  the  plant,  and  mix  fome  beer  with  it  by  de¬ 
grees  as  it  is  beating :  and  when  it  is  all  a  mafh  prefs  our  the 
juice.  Roll  up  a  ball  of  the  conferve,  and  rubbing  it  over  with 
butter  give  it  to  the  horfe  in  the  manner  of  a  pill.  After  it  give 
him  half  a  pint  of  the  juice  preffed  out  as  before  directed  and 
made  warm. 

Let  this  be  repeated  every  morning  and  night ;  and  give  him 
moderate  food  and  good  exercife.  He  will  not  be  able  to  bear 
the  exercife  well  at  firff,  but  he  will  do  better  daily  :  and  by  that 
it  will  be  feen  that  he  is  growing  well :  the  courfe  muff  be  con- 
^  tinued  till  he  is  quite  recovered  ;  which  will  be  known  by  his 
leaving  off  rubbing  and  looking  at  his  left  fide. 

CHAP.)  XXXV. 

jFar  the  heat  of  urine. 

^  I '  HIS  is  thC'  fame  with  the  ftrangury  in  our  own  fpecies  :  it 
is  to  be  cured  eafily  if  taken  in  time.  I  have  obferved  it 
very  often  in  autumn,  and  fcarce  at  all  any  other  feafon  in  the 
year  ^  and  I  am  convinced  it  is  owing  to  certain  infeas  the  cattle 
of  many  kinds  eat  at  that  time,  in  cropping  the  young  flroots 
0^’  of  trees,  fhrubs,  and  hedges. 

Every  one  knows  that  the  taking  of  the  fmalleft  quantity  of 
the  drug  called  cantharides  or  fpanifli  Sies,  occafions  a  ftoppage 
aud  heat  of  urine.  Cantharides  are  a  kind  of  green  beetles  found 
upon  bufhes  in  Spain  ;  and  we  have  the  fame  kind,  but  fmaller, 
in  England.  T  hey  live  among  the  young  fhoots  of  trees  at  that 
feafon  ;  and  are  fwallowed  up  by  the  horfes  that  crop  them  :  a 
heat  of  urine  comes  on,  and  the  horfe  is  in  terrible  pain  :  the 
part  fwells  and  inflames,  and  he  is  continually  wanting  to  make 
water,  though  he  can  make  only  a  drop  or  two.  His  blood  is 
inflamed  at  the  fame  time  ;  and  if  due  care  be  not  taken,  the 
confequenccs  will  be  dangerous. 

Chop  to  pieces^  four  pounds  of  the  roots  of  fennel,  fix  pounds 
of  the  roots  of  mallows,  and  two  pounds  of  the  roots  of  parfly. 
bet  them  on  to  boil  in  a  copper  with  eight  gallons  of  water,  and 
pounds  of  french  barley.  Let  them  boil  together 
half  an  hour,  ffirring  them  well  about :  then  when  the  whole  is 

\  ^  ^  the  liquor,  and  fqueeze  it  hard.  Give 

the  horfe  equal  quantities  of  this  liquor  and  milk  mixed  together 
warm  for  his  drink ;  and  let  him  drink  as  much  of  it  and  as 
often  as  he  will.  T  he  heat  of  his  blood  will  make  him  thirfh^ 
andthe  quantity  he  fwallows  will  foon  be  a  cure. 

CHAP, 


/ 
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CHAP.  XXXVI; 

For  difficulty  of  urine. 

•'T'HIS  is  a  diforder  the  farmer  muft  not  confound  with  the 
A  other  :  they  fomewhat  refemble  one  another  5  though  they 
have  different  caufes,  and  require  a  diiFerertt  cure.  The  former 
is  an  inflammation  :  this  is  an  obftruaion  by  gravel 

It  is  feen  by  the  creature’s 'ilrainmg  very  hard  to  void  his 
urine,  and  often  without  being  able  to  make  any.  Let  the  part 
be  examined  ;  and  if  there  be  no  heat  or  inflammation,  this  is 
the  cafe.  Alfo  if  the  dlfeafe  be  of  more  continuance;  and  if  the 
horfe  can  fometimes  void  a  great  deal.  Boil  a  large  quantity  of 
French  barley  in  water,  and  mix  the  liquor  with  all  the  water 
he  drinks  ;  and  give  every  morning  the  following  drench.  Take 
'  juice  of  arfmart  and  parfley  pert,  of  each  a  quarter  of  a  pint; 
fweet  oil  fix  fpoonfuls,  and  oil  of  turpentine  half  a  Ipoonfui  ; 
o'ive  it  warm,  and  a.n  hour  after  let  him  drink  plentifully. 

CHAP.  XXXVII. 

j 

For  bloody  urine. 

This  is  generally  owing  to  over- working  ;  efpecially  when 
with  a  great  deal  of  work  the  creature  is  fed^  poorly. 
Brliife  a  large  quantity  of  that  wild  cranefbill,  which  is  called^ 
herb  Robeit  :  fqueeze  Out  the  juice,  and  add  to  every  pint  half 
a  dram  of  alum  powdered,  and  two  drams  of  dragons  blood*, 
Give  half  a  pint  twice  a  day  till  he  is  well. 

CHAP.  XXXVIII. 

For  the  vlves, 

This  dlforder  is  a  fwelling  in  the  kernels, between  the  chop 
and  the  neck.  It  proceeds  from  cold ;  and  when  it  is  at¬ 
tended  with  much  inflammation  may  be  dangerous.  Bleed  hiin 
largely,  and  pour  into  his  ears  juice  of  rue  mixed  with  a  good 
quLtity  of  pepper.  Tie  the  ears  round  to  keep  it  in  ;  and  if  he 
be  not  better  the  next  day  repeat  the  bleeding,  and  afterwards 
<>ive  him  the  Common  purge  fet  dov/n  before. 

CHAP.  XXXIX. 

For  forenefs  in  the  nojirils, 

This  dlforder  is  very  troublefome  to  horfes  at  grafs  ;  and 
thofe  are  moft  fubjedf  to  it  which  are  fed  iii  low  wet 
grounds.  It  is  to  be  cured  by  an  outward  application  in  this 
manner.'  Bruife  fome  plantain  and  prefs  out  the  juice.  To  a 
pint  of  this  put  a  pint  and  a  quarter  of  vinegar,  and  two  drams 
of  alum.  Mix  all  well  together  ;  and  flrft  wafti  the  part  clean: 
then  anoint  and  'rub  it  gently  with  this  liquor.  Repeat  this 

F  f  2  ^very 
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every  day  once  or  twice  ;  and  if  it  do  not  take  fpeedy  effedl  put 
ill  more  of  the  alum  :  according  to  the  nature  of  the  diforder 
more  or  lefs  v»^ill  be  required ;  but  this  is  generally  fumcieu^it. 

CHAP.  XL. 

For  bleeding  at  the  nofe, 

'T"  H  I  S  is  an  accident  to  which  horfes  are  liable,  in  the  fame 
^  manner  as  our  own  fpecies  ;  but  it  is  ufually  much  more 
violent.  It  is  to  be  treate4  according  to  the  degree  of  it  in  a 
different  manner. 

If  it  be  very  violent  the  horfe  muft  be  blooded  in  the  flank. 
While  he  is  bleeding  the  following' mixture  is  to  be  prepared. 
Bniife  in  a  mortar  equal  quantities  of  clown’s  allheal,  and  wood 
betony,  add  to  it  a  little  fait,  a  little  allum,  and  fome  colcoth'ar 
of  vitriol  ;  when  all  is  beat^together  thruft  fome  of  it  up  the 
nofiril  that  bleeds,  and  keep  it  firmly  to  the  place  till  it  is 
{topped. 

As  there  may  be  danger  of  its  breaking  out  again  in  the  night, 
there  fhould  be  a  quantity  of  the  fame  mixture  tltrufl:  up  in  the 
evening,  and.  by  means  of  a  bandage  it  fliould  be  kept  in.  When 
the  occafion  is  lefs  violent  the  bleeding  may  be  trailed  alone  • 

and  when  moft  flight  of  all  the  herbs  pounded  without  any  ad¬ 
dition  will  anlwer  the  purpofe.  ^ 

.  CHAP.  XLL 

Of  diforders  of  the  mouth, 

A  Horfe  is  fubjedi  to  various  diforders  of  the  mouth,  known 
^  ^  by  different  names  :  fome  require  the  hand  of  the  farrier  • 
but  the  greater  part  may  be  cured  by  the  farmer  himfelf.  The 
growth  of  had  flefh  over  the  gums,  which  is  called  the  iampafs, 
i^s  to  be  remedied  by  burrang  with  a  red  hot  iron  :  for  this  the 
fmuh  or  .arrier  is  utteft,  becaufe  pradice  is  the  heft  dircAor. 
lorthofe  cracks  ana  warts  in  the  palate,  .and  little  puftules  and 
jnflaramations,  the  remedy  is  this.  Gather  a  good  quantity  of 
rcfh  leaves  of  wormwood,  ftamp  them  and  prefs  odt  the  itiice, 
mix  an  equal,  part  of  this  and  of  Aigyptian  ointment,  and  fti? 
thcle  well  together ;  then,  with  a  piece  of  rag  tied  to  the  end 

'^‘=7  will  be 

in  a  .ew  times  drefling.  Swellings  under  the  tongue  are 
cured  m  this  manner.  ^  ^  ^ 

C  H  A  P.  XLII. 

Tor  kofe  teeth. 

T  ‘f  1  Sometimes  fore,  fo  that  he 

cannot  chew  his  meat,  or  they  will  be  loofe  ;  thefe  are 

great; 
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great  inconveniencies,  and  mufl  be  remedied  fo  far  as  may  be, 
as  foon  as  they  are  perceived.  For  forenefs  in  the  teeth  ufe  the 
following  wafh.  Gather  fome  leaves  of  wood  betony,  and 
boil  them  in  ale  till  it  be  very  ftrong  of  them  :  then  ftrain  it  off, 
and  mix  with  it  an  equal  quantity  of  the  fharpeft  vinegar.  Heat 
this  as  hot  as  can  be  borne,  and  wafli  the  gums  about  the  roots 
of  the  teeth  with  it  every  night  and  morning:  feed  the  horfefor 
fome  days  with  the  fofteif  food  that  may  be,  and  then  leave  him 
to  his  common  life  again. 

This  is  a  remedy  for  forenefs  of  the  gums  ;  but  when  the 
teeth  come  to  be  loofe  the  cafe  is  mvch  worfe.  After  the  gums 
have  been  well  wafhed  with  the  liquor  before  diredfed,  bring  in 
fome  frefh  leaves  of  elecampane,  and  rub  the  teeth  and  gums 
with  them  :  fometimes  this  will  take  effect.  Let  the  horfe  be 
blooded,  and  let  him  be  fed  for  fome  days  with  foft  meat  5  as 
boiled  oats,  and  the  like  things  :  for  the  not  forcing  them  is  a 
very  great  article  in  the  cure. 

CHAP.  XLIII. 


For  foundering. 


TH  E  caufe  of  foundering  is  commonly  hard  fervice  and  bad" 
management ;  from  thefe  joined  together  the  creature  gets 
a  diforder  in  the  feet,  fo  that  he  is  hardly  able  to  ffand  ;  he 
will  quake  and  totter ;  and  will  be  fcarce  able  to  keep  up  in 
going. 

The  farmer  fliould  have  a  particular  care  of  thofe  things 
which  occafion  it.  The  fetting  up  a  horfe  when  very  hot  in  a 
cold  ffable  without  litter  is  one  caufe.  The  riding  him  into 
fhallow  water,  and  letting  him  hand  with  his  feet  under  it  a 
confiderable  time  when  very  hot,  is  another  ;  and  many  other 
carelefs  tricks  of  the  fame  kind  may  have  a  like  effedt. 

Befides  thefe  there  are  other  accidents  that  will  occafion  it : 
as  the  wearing  ftrait  fhoes,  and  travelling  a  grea.t  deal  upon  ve¬ 
ry  rough  and  hard  ground.  Sometimes  a  horfe  is  foundered 
on  all  his  feet :  this  happens  from  the  ftanding  in  w^ater  when 
hot ;  but  more  ufually  he  is  foundered  only  on  his  fore  feet : 
fometimes  the  foundering  is  only  on  the  hinder  feet  j  but  this 
is  lefs  common. 

V/hen  he  is  foundered  on  the  fore  feet  he  refts  upon  the 
hinder  ones  as  much  as  pohible,  and  is  careful  how  the  fore  feet 
go  to  the  ground  :  and  when  the  hinder  feet  are  affedted,.  he 
reffs  himfelf  almoft  entirely  on  the  fore  ;  not  letting  the  others 
come  down  hard  at  any  time.  This  complaint  is  alfo  known 
by  his  Teeming  weak  behind  as  he  goes. 

The  method  of  cure  is  this.  Let  the  horfe  be  taken  to  a 

.F  f  ^  careful  ■ 
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careful  farrier,  and  let  the  owner  ftand  by,  to  fee  his  operations. 
He  is  to  pare  away  the  hoof  gently  till  he  comes  to  the  quick, 
and  then  to  bleed  the  foot  in  four  or  five  places  at  what  they 
call  the  toes.  This  being  done,  put  into  an  earthen  pipkin 
equal  quantities  of  tallow  and  yellow  rofin  ;  let  them  melt  to^ 
gether  perfedlly  :  then  lay  on  a  quantity  of  this  upon  every  part 
whence  the  blood  came, 

This  done,  let  hollow  fhoes  be  put  on  ;  and  let  another 
pipkin  be  fet  on  with  equal  quantities  of  tallow  and  tar  ;  when 
thefe  are  well  melted  together  put  in  fome  bran,  and  ftir  all 
again.  Then  make  this  ve.y  hot,  and  flop  the  hollows  of  the 
ihoes  with  this.  Let  this  be  repeated  every  day  for  eight 
days,  during  which  time  keep  him  quiet  and  give  him  mode¬ 
rate  food. 

After  this  bring  him  to  more  exercife  by  degrees.  Sometimes 
this  method  will  rnake  a  cure,  but  not  always  j  for  there  are 
ftages  of  this  diforder  which  nothing  can  relieve. 

CHAP.  XLIV. 


■ 
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For  wind-i^^olls, 

tylND-GALLS  are  a  diforder  of  the  feet,  brought  on 
by  travelling  in  hard  ways.  There  are  little  foft  fwellings 
containing  a  kind  of  jelly,  on  each  fide  of  the  fetlocks.  The 
remedy  is  eafy.  They  muft  be  opened  to  let  out  the  matter, 
and  then  drefTed  with  a  piece  of  black  pitch  fpread  upon  lea¬ 
ther. 

The  common  practice  is  to  prick  them  with  a  nail,  but  this 
15  very  injudicious.  Let  the  farmer  follow  the  pradfice  of  the 
lurgeons  ;  for  the  bufmefs  is  of  the  fame  nature,  and  they  have 
beft  ftudied  how  to  perform  it.  W"hen  they  are  called  to  open 
a  Iwelling,  they  do  not  perform  this  by  pricking  it,  or  making 
a  fmall  hole  for  the  matter  to  come  out  ;  but  they  cut  it  with 
their  lancet  all  the  length  ;  and  fometimes  again  crofs-wlfe  : 
this  lets  out  all  the  matter,  and  gives  the  drefling  its  full  pow¬ 
er.  ^  In  the  fame  manner  in  thefe  wind-galls,  and  all  com^ 
plaints  of  the  like  nature,  let  the  farmer  open  the  fwelling  from  ' 
•fcOp  to  the  bottom  ;  and  when  the  matcer  is  fully  and  entirely 
out  then  put  on  the  drefling.  In  this  cafe  the  whole  malady  [ 
is  remedied  at  once  ;  for  the  horfe  is  well  by  that  time  the 
plaiflers  come  off,  which  they  will  of  themfelves  in  a  few  days. 

I  have  heard  farmers  complain  of  thefe  wind-galls  retutning 
again  and  again  after  pricking ;  and  in  this  cafe  they  wi)l  dif-  ; 
order  the  feet  of  a  horfe  at  length  to  his  deflrudlion  :  it  Js  ow- 
ing  to  this  method  of  pricking  inflead  of  lancing  :  In, that  cafe 
all  being  cleared  there  is  no  fear  of  a.  return  5  bqt  when  the 
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fwelling  is  only  pricked  a  part  of  the  matter  is  left  behind  ; 
the  hole  prefently  fills  up,  and  then  there  is  a  frefh  gather¬ 
ing  ;  and  this  as  often  as  it  is  difcharged  in  that  wrong  manner. 

CHAP.  XLV. 


Of  the  anbury. 


HIS  is  a  fwelling  or  puftule,  like  a  bloody  wart  upon  dif- 
ferent  parts  of  the  body  of  a  horfe,  and  is  owing  to  ac¬ 
cident,  without  any  diftemperature  in  the  blood,  The  cure  is 
this.  Bruife  fome  plaintain  leaves,  and  prefs  out  their  juice. 
Mix  three  fpoonfuls  of  this,  three  of  vinegar,  and  two  of  ho¬ 
ney  ;  and  ftir  in  half  an  ounce  of  powdered  allum.  Burn  down 
the  wart  with  a  red  hot  iron,  clofe  and  even  to  the  body ;  and 
then  anoint  i^t  with  fome  of  this  mixture.  Repeat  this  anoint- 
ing  night  and  morning  till  it  is  well ;  and  it  will  never  return. 
As  this  diflemper  is  fometimes  attended  with  a  43ad  ftate  of 
the  blood,  a  further  caution  is  then  neceflary.  The  farmer 
rnay  be  fatisfied  nothing  more  is  amifs,  if  the  anbury  is  per- 
feifly  and  foon  cured  by  this  method,  and  does  not  appear 
again  in  other  places,  but  if  the  complaint  rifes  in  one  place, 
when  it  is.  cured  in  another  ;  and  efpecially  if  at  the  fame  time 
the  creature  be  grofs,  full  of  foul  humours,  and  have  othe^ 
diforders  upon  the  fkin,  there  muft  be  care  taken  of  the  whol^ 
mafs,  as  well  as  of  thefe  fingle  eruptions.  Let  the  horfe  be 
blooded  ;  then  let  the  feveral  anburies  be  burnt  down  and  dref- 
fed  in  the  manner  we  have  diredfed,  and  let  there  be  flower  of 
brimftone  and  crude  antimony  in  powder  fprinkled  amongft  all 
his  food. 

During  this  let  the  owner  watch  the  appearance  of  others 
breaking  out  \  and  always  burn  them  down  as  they  come. 


•  CHAP.  XLVI. 

For  a  general  decay, 

Sometimes  a  horfe  win  fail  into  a  general  decay^ 
without  any  apparent  caufe :  he  will  be  weak  and  fainty 
his  coat  will  grow  rough,  and  he  will  lofe  his  flefli  till  he  feem 
dying :  this  is  to  be  remedied,  if  taken  in  time^  by  the  follow¬ 
ing  medicine  : 

Take  fix  pounds  of  fine  wheat  flour,  mix  with  it  two  ounces 
of  anifeeds  in  powder,  and  three  quarters  of  an  ounce  of  cumr 
min  feed,  alfo  powdered  ;  feeds  of  carthamus  powdered,  a  dram 
and  half ;  fenugreek- feed  an  ounce  and  half,  flour  of  brimftone 
two  ounces,  powder  of  vipers  three  ounces,  powder  of  faffroft 
one  dram,  and  powder  of  cochineal  a  dram  and  half.  Mix 
all  thefe  powders  perfectly  together,  ftirring  them  about ; 

F  f  4  ilizii 
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then  put  to  them  a  pint  of  fallad  oil,  a  pound  and  half  of  ho¬ 
ney,  and  two  quarts  of  white  wine.  Work  this  into  a  pafte, 
adding  a  little  flour,  if  it  be  too  foft;  and  a  little  wine,  if  it 
be  too  hard  :  when  it  is  well  wrought,  make  it  up  into  balls 
of  the  bignefs  of  a  man's  fifi: ;  and  give  the  horfe  one  of  thefe 
every  morning  in  the  water  he  is  to  drink,  and  the  faihe  every 
evening.  ^Let  the  water  be  cold,  and  if  he  diflike  it,  p-ive 
him  no  other.  When  he  is  thirffy  he  will  take  to  it.  The 
getting  him  once  to  drink  it  is  all  the  difficulty,  for  he  will  af¬ 
terwards  like  it  better  than  any  other.  In  this  manner  he  will 
he  perfedlly  cured  in  three  weeks  ;  and  will  recover  his  flefh 
and  fpirit.  Care  is  to  be  taken  that  he  be  kept  upon  ^ood 
food,  and  have  gentle  exercife,  but  never  to  fatigue  him 
that  he  lie  clean  and  dry. 

BOOK  xni.  SECT.  IL 
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The  I  N  7^  R  O  D  U  C  T  I  O  N. 


These  creatures’ are  not  liable  to  fo  many  diforders 

the  noife  ;  but  there  is  nothing  of  greater  importance  fo 
the  farmer  than  a  right  knowledge  of  thofe  to  which  they  are 
fubjedl.  A  diflempercd  cow  or  ox  are  worth  little.  Mofl;  of 
their  difeafes,  as  they  are  of  a  more  fim pie  nature  than  thofe 
of  the  hoile,  aie  eauer  ot  cure  c  but  there  are  lome  which  we 
fee  mock  all  the  art  of  phyflc,  and  all  the  rewards  a  govern¬ 
ment  can  propofc  for  devifing  a  remedy.  The  fatal  diforder 
that  has  now  raged  fo  many  years  is  a  terrible  inflance. 

We  have  examined  this  with  all  the  attention  fo  weighty  an 
affair  demands  j  and  hope  we  fhali  be  able  to  propofe  fomething 


ou 
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on  that  head  worthy  the  attention  of  the  ‘farmer  and  of  the? 
public.  We  fhall  begin  with  difeafes  of  a  lefs  terrible  kind, 
that  the  hufbandman  may  be  led,  by  degrees,  to  the  mofl  dif¬ 
ficult. 

CHAP.  I. 

For  the  fever, 

TFI  E  farmers  find  their  cows  and  oxen  fubjedf  to  fevers  ; 

and  thefe,  though  they  generally  will  go  off  kindly  by  af- 
fiftance,  often  are  of  very  bad  coniequence  when  negledled. 
The  moft  common  occafion  is  a  furfeit,  and  fometimes  they 
will  feize  them  without  any  vifible  caufe.  The  creature  foams 
at  the  mouth  and  hangs  down  the  head  ;  the  eyes  look  heavy, 
and  the  whole  body  trembles  :  and  it  frequently  groans  very 
mournfully  and  heavily.  It  is  hot  and  reftlefs,  and  does  not 
care  for  food,  but  is  continually  defiring  to  drink. 

Mofi;  other  diforders  are  attended  With  a  fever  5  therefore  it 
is  natural  that  feverifh  fymptoms  appear  with  them  :  let  the  far¬ 
mer,  when  he  fees  thefe  fij^ns,  firft  examine  whether  there  be 
not  fome  others  belonaing;  to  thofe  diforders,  we  fhall  deferibe 
hereafter :  if  there  be,  then  he  is  to  level  hisi  remedies  at  the 
difeafe  they  indicate  ;  thofe  figns  of  a  fever  being  fymptomatic  ; 
and  as  the  other  diforder  is  the  real  caufe  of  them,  when  that  is 
removed  they  will  go  ofF.  ' 

When  there  are  the  figns  of  a  fever  only,  he  will  find  the 
following  method  of  cure  fuccefsful.  Bleed  the  creature  :  and 
as  to  the  quantity,  that  is  to  be  guided  by  the  nature  of  the 
diforder,  and  the  condition  of  the  body  :  if  it  be  a  very  violent 
fever,  more  blood  is  to  be  taken  away ;  if  lefs  violent,  lefs : 
and  if  it  be  an  ox,  he  may  be  blooded  more  freely  than  a 
milch  cow.  A  quart  of  blood  may  be  very  properly  drawn 
from  the  former  ;  but  it  is  a  general  and  wife  rule,  that  there 
never  fliould  be  more  than  a  pint  taken  from  the  latter.  Though, 
if  the  fymptoms  encreafe,  the  bleeding  may  be  repeated  after 
four  and  twenty  hours. 

When  the  creature  has  been  blooded,  fet  it  up  warm,  and 
give  it  no  vidluals.  Boil,  in  fix  or  eight  gallons  of  water,  a 
bafket-full  of  plaintain-leaves  and  roots,  and  half  a  dozen  hand¬ 
fuls  of  agrimony,  ftrain  them  off,  and  let  the  creature  drink  of 
this,  warm,  as  often  as  can  be. 

The  next  day  give  a  quart  of  ale,  with  half  an  ounce  of 
Venice  treacle  in  it ;  and  repeat  this  once  in  eight  hours.  Give, 
fome  very  frefli  hay,  fprinkled  with  cold  water,  after  all  this  > 
and,'  by  degrees,  the  beaft  will  grow  well. 

During  all  the  time  the  lips  muff  be  frequently  rubbed  and 
i  '  ’  cleaned^ 
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cleaned,  for  they  furr  with  the  heat,  and  unlefs  this  care  be 
taken,  it  will  not  eat  or  drink.  Let  the  creature  be  kept  up 
till  perfectly  recovered,  and  after  that  let  at  be  taken  fome  care 
of  feveral  days, 

CHAP.  IL 

For  binding  of  the  body. 

HIS  is  a  diftemper  to  which  thefe  cattle  are  very  little  li- 
■*“  able,  but  when  it  does  happen,  it  is  to  no  creature  fo  dan¬ 
gerous.  If  the  purges  ufed  for  horfes,  be  given  to  cows  and 
oxen  in  this  cafe,  they  bring  on  a  diforder  in  the  other  extreme, 
that  is  much  worfe  than  the  firil:. 

The  following  is  a  fafe  and  excellent  medicine.  Take  a 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  ordinary  manna,  melt  this  in  a  pint  and 
a  half  of  ale,  put  it  into  a  bottle,  and  add  to  it  half  a  pint  of 
fweet  oil,  and  fix  ounces  of  lenitive  eledluary.  Shake  all  very 
well  together,  then  pour  out  a  gill  and  half  of  it :  warm  this, 
and  give  it  every  morning  and  night  till  half  the  quantity  be 
taken  :  and  then  every  morning  only  till  the  remainder  is  ta¬ 
ken.  This  never  works  as  a  purge,  but  it  gently  produces  the 
effedl:,  bringing  the  creature’s  body  to  a  due  condition  ^  and  as 
this  is  brought  on  gradually,  it  is  fure  to  continue, 

CHAP.  III. 

Of  loofenejfes  in  general* 

HIS  Is  a  diforder  to  which  cows  and  oxen  are  more  li¬ 
able  than  the  former  ;  and  it  is  difficult  of  cure,  if  not  ta¬ 
ken  in  time.  When  it  hrll  comes  on,  it  affedfs  them  no  other 
way  than  by  making  the  difeharge  thinner,  while  it  retains  its 
natural  colour:  after  this  it  becomes  paler  and  lharper,  giving 
the  creature  great  pain;  and  after  that  the  ftools  grow  bloody. 
T  hefe  are  the  three  flages  of  the  didemper.  The  farmer  is  to 
.  regard^  them  carefully^  for  there  is  to  be  a  different  courfe  of 
medicines  for  each. 

C  H  A  P,  IV. 

For  iff  common  loofenefs. 

T>  O  IL  hall  a  pound  of  frefh  roots  of  biffort  in  two  quarts 
^  of  water.  Strain  off  the  liquor,  and  add  four  ounces  of 
whiting,  and  an  ounce  of  diafcorcliuin,  made  without  honey : 
give  the  creapjre  halt  a  pint  of  this,  warm’d  and  well  Ihook  up, 
taree  times  in  the  four  and  twenty  hours,  till  the  complaint 
ceafes.  Sometimes  a  fingle  dofe  performs  a  cure  ;  but  in  that 
ca  e  It  will  be  proper  to  give  another  dofc,  morning  and  night, 
lor  two  days,  to  ppeveiit  a' return.  ^ 

CHAP, 
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CHAP.  V. 

For  a  loofenefs  with  JJmrp  ftools, 

IF  the  former  medicine  have  not  flopped  the  diforder ;  or  if 
the  farmer  have  not  obferved  it  till  it  comes  to  the  fecond 
ftage,  that  is,  till  the  flools  are  fharp  and  difcoloured,  the  fol' 
lowing  remedy  is  to  be  ufed. 

Bruife  half  a  pound  of  the  dry  root  of  tormentill,  and  boil  It 
in  two  quarts  of  water  to  a  quart.  Squeeze  this  oiF,  add  to  it 
a  quart  of  rough  red  wine :  add  alfo  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
v/hiting,  two  ounces  of  diafcordium  without  honey,  and  one 
ounce  of  japan  earth.  Shake  this  very  well  together.  Warm 
it  every  time  it  is  given,  and  let  the  cow  have  half  a  pint  for 
a  dofe,  three  times  a  day,  till  perfectly  recovered, 

CHAP.  VI. 

For  a  loofenefs  with  bloody  Jlools. 

This  diforder  fometimes  comes  on  at  once ;  but  more  fre¬ 
quently  it  is  the  confequence  of  negledl,  or  wrong  me¬ 
dicines  given  for  the  others  ;  or  of  the  violence  of  the  diforder. 

The  courfe  of  the  diforder  is  this  :  a  fharp  humour  falls  up¬ 
on  the  bowels,  and  the  flools  are  thin  and  cutting.  After  ^ 
time  they  wear  off  the  flimy  coat  of  the  bowels,  and  then  what 
comes  away  is  difcoloured :  after  this  they  wear  the  very  in- 
fides  of  the  guts  themfelves,  and  then  come  bloody  flools.  This 
is  the  lafl  and  worfl  flage  of  the  diflemper. 

The  following  method  is  to  be  taken  :  firfl  let  the  creature 
be  blooded,  but  not  largely  ;  then  prepare  this  medicine  :  bruife 
half  a  pound  of  dry  roots  of  tormentill,  fix  ounces  of  dry 
pomegranate  bark,  and  two  pounds  of  the  leaves  and  roots  of 
plantain.  Boil  thefe  in  three  quarts  of  water  to  two.  Thea 
put  in  two  ounces  of  cinnamon  pounded  :  let  it  boil  a  few  mi¬ 
nutes  longer,  and  then  take  it  off.  Set  it  by  to  be  cold,  thea 
ffrain  it  off :  add  to  this  three  ounces  of  dragon’s  blood,  in 
powder,  and  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  roch-allum.  Shake  all 
thoroughly  together ;  and  when  it  is  to  be  given,  warm  a  gill 
and  half,  and  give  it  three  times  a  day. 

CHAP.  VII. 

For  loofeneffes  with  great  heat  of  body, 

WE  have  named  the  fymptoms  of  a  fever  in  thefe  Ci'Ca- 
tures  ;  and  they  may  happen  with  other  diforders,  A 
purging  is  one  of  thofe,  and  in  that  cafe  it  is  not  to  be  treated 
as  a  fever  alone,  neither  is  the  diforder  to  be  confidered  only 
as  a  purging :  a  due  regard  is  to  be  had  to  both. 


Slice 
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Slice  fix  ounces  of  the  root  of  the  herb  called  avens,  or  herb 
bennet.  It  is  not  fold  at  the  druggifrs,  but  is,  common  on 
ditch-banks*  The  flower  is  little  and  yellow  ;  the  head  is  a 
finall  burr  ;  and  the  root  finells  like  cloves.  Let  this  be  boiled 
in  three  quarts  of  water  to  two  quarts,  adding,  toward  tlie  end 
of  the  boiling,  an  ounce  of  fine  cinnamon,  and  two  ounces  of 
chips  of  logwood.  Strain  off  this  liquor,  and  add  to  it  an 
ounce  of  powder  of  Virginian  fnake  root,  and  a  pint  of  red  port 
wine.  Give  the  creature  half  a  pint,  warm,  twice  in  twenty- 
four  hours* 

C  FI  A  P.  VIIL 

t 

For  the  ohjirii^iion  of  the  liver, 

FI  I  S  is  what  the  farmers  call  by  the  general  name  of  an. 
^  inward  ficknefs.  An  un^alinefs  is  feen  in  all  their  aclions  ; 
and  a  lazynefs  or  unwillingnefs  to  move.  To  this  is.  to  be  ad¬ 
ded  a  fcurfynefs^  and  harfh  drynefs  of  their  lips,  and  a  drynefs 
—  pf  their  nofes  in  a  mornine;. 

When  thefe  cattle  are  well,  in  the  morning,  there  is  a  drop 
of  dew,  like  a  pearl,  hangs  upon  the  nofe ;  but  when  they  are 
fick  it  is  wanting.  No  difeafe  fooner  takes  the  effedf  of  getting 
off  this  mark  of  health,  but  it  is  nqt  peculiar  to  this.  The  re¬ 
medy  is  this : 

Take  a  pound  of  great  celandine,  dug  up  with  the  roots, 
cut  it  all  to  pieces,  and  put  it  into  a  pot,  "with  two  gallons  of 
water,  let  it  boil  up  a  few  minutes;  then  add  half  a  pound  of 
madder  root,  ten  ounces  of  turmeric,  and  four  ounces  of  frefh 
roots  of  fennel.  Boil  thefe  very  well,  and  Ilrain  off  the  li¬ 
quor.  Get  a  hat-crown  full  ot  wood-lice,  pound  thefe  with  a 
pint  of  white  wine,  and  fqueeze  out  the  juice,  then  add  this  to 
the  {trained  liquor.  Shake  this  up  every  time  it  is  to  be  ufed, 
and  warm  halt  a  pint  of  it  for  a  dofe.  It  fhould  be  given  night 
and  morning  for  ten  days.  This  is  the  ufual  time  required  to 
pcrfoim  a  cure  :  it  may  be  fooner,  or  it  may  require  a  few  days 
longer  ;  but  the  medicine  will  hardly  fail. 

CHAP.  IX. 

Cf  bloody  urine, 

^  HIS  is  a  diforder  to  which  cows  are  very  liable,  and,  if 

not  taken  care  of  in  time,  it  is’ fatal.  The  method  is 
this :  , 

Take  the  cow  into  a  warm  honfe,  where  fhe  is  to  be  kept 

Ih  ®  q'^atters  of  a  pint,  and  then  give 

tile  following  medicine:  gather  a  baiket-full  of  that  fort  of 

crancshili,  called  herb  robert.  Stamp  it  in  a  marble  mortar, 

and 
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and  prefs  out  the  juice  ;  give  the  cow  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of 
this  every  morning  and  night :  it  generally  will  perform  a  cure 
in  about  three  days. 

It  is  a  kind  of  fpecific  for  the  diforder,  and  cures  with  fur- 
•prizing  quicknefs  :  but  there  are  fome  cafes  in  which  other  dif- 
orders  bring  on  this  bloody  urine,  and  then  this  medicine  does 
not  anlwer.  Let  it  be  tryed  only  fix  or  feven  dofes,  and  if  that 
do  not  fucceed,  have  recourfe  to  the  following. 

Boil  in  a  gallon  of  water  a  great  quantity  of  the  fame  herb 
robert,  and  as  much  fhepherd’s  purfe.  When  they  have  boiled 
well  half  an  hour,  put  in  a  good  flick  of  cinnamon  ;  and  af¬ 
ter  boiling  a  few  minutes  longer,  fet  it  off  the  fire.  TThen  flrain 
it  and  fet  it  by  to  cool.  Diflblve  in  this  two  drarr^s  of  fugar 
of  lead,  and  add  one  hundred  drops  of  fpirit  of  vitriol.  Sh^e 
all  well  together,  and  give  the  creature  a  gill  of  it  cold  every 
four  hours,  till  the  cure  is  perfedled. 

C  H  A  P.  X. 

For  running  of  the  nofe. 

HIS  dlfeafe  which  grows  to  a  terrible  height  in  hordes*, 
^  under  the  name  of  the  glanders,  is  very  flight  in  thefe  cat¬ 
tle.  It  proceeds  from  cold,  and  as  they  hold  their  heads  down 
it  is  not  eafily  cured, '  and  will  encreafe  upon  therm  in  time,  if 
not  flopped. 

Take  the  creature  up,  and  let  it  be  kept  warm.  Bleed  it 
about  a  pint,  and  then  give  the  following :  boil  a  pint  of  ale, 
and  diflblve  in  it  half  an  ounce  of  Venice  treacle.  Give  it  warm, 
and  let  it  be  repeated  every  night  and  morning.  Give  the  crea¬ 
ture  good  provender,  and  ufe  the  following  application  to  the 
part.  Melt  fome  frefli  butter;  and  flir  in  as  much  flower  of 
brimflone  as  will  make  it  a  thick  ointment.  Rub  fome  of 
this  all  over  a  couple  of  goofe  feathers,  and  warm  them  a  little 
before  the  fire  ;  anoint  the  infide  of  the  noftrjls  every  morning 
and  evening  with  this,  till  the  diforder  ceafes. 

CHAP.  XL 

For  worms. 


O  W  S  and  oxen  are  fubjeci  to  have  worrns  in  their  bow- 
els,  and  are  greatly  difordered  by  them  ;  they  will  prevent 
their  thriving,  and  make  them  reftlefs  and  untrablable.  The 
remedy  is  this  :  chop  to  pieces  fome  favin-tops,  and  leaves  of 
bear’s  foot,  mix  with  thefe  a  little  fait  of  fled,  and  work  up 
the  whole  into  a  fort  of  pafte  with  butter.  Divide  this  into 
fmall  balls,  and  give  one  of  them  every  morning  early  for  a 

week 


♦ 
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week  or  longer :  keep  the  creature  without  meat  three  hours 
'  after,  but  let  it  drink  as  much  as  it  chufes. 

If  this  medicine  do  not  fucceed  alone,  it  muft  be  affilled  in 
the  following  manner  :  dillblve  half  an  ounce  of  black  foap  in 
a  quart  of  fweet-wort,  and  give  this  every  morning  after  the 
ball  of  favin.  In  this  manner  the  cure  will  ufually  be  perfedled 
in  a  few  days, 

CHAP.  XII. 

Of  wormi  in  ihe  tail, 

% 

Beside  worms  in  the  bodies  of  cattle,  there  are  a  very 
troublefome  kind  that  breed  and  live  externally  in  the  taiL 
They  torment  the  creature,  wafte  their  ftrength  and  fpirits,  and 
keep  them  pining.  They  ufually  grow  lean  ;  their  backs  be-* 
come  weak ;  when  they  are  lain  down  they  are  fcarce  able  to 
get  up  again,  and  they  have  a  faintnefs  in  their  looks  and  mo'^* 
tions. 

When  the  farmer  fees  a  cow  or  ox  in  this  condition,  let  him 
examine  the  under  parts  of  the  tail.  He  will  perceive  the 
hair  is  fallen  olF;  and  that  there  are  a  multitude  of  little  fores  | 
and,  upon  further  examination,  he  will  fee  the  tail  is  almoft 
eat  afunder  in  feveral  places  at  the  joints. 

'I  his  might  feem  a  natural  ulcerated  flate  of  the  tail ;  but  it 
is,  in  reality,  owing  to  eating  worms,  w'hich  will  be  found 
eafily  enough  upon  looking  after  them.  They  are  occalioned 
by  foulnefs  of  the  tail,  which  tempts  a  particular  kind  of  dy  to 
lay  its  eggs  there.  The  condition  of  the  tail  draws  more  dies 
to  blow  it,  like  meat  that  begins  to  putrify,  and  thus  the  dif- 
eafe  coiitinually  encreafes. 

It  is  only  in  fummer  the  diforder  takes  its  rife  5  though,  when 
once  edablifhed,  it  wall  continue  at  all  feafons.  Precaution  is 
in  all  thefe  cafes  eafier  and  better  than  a  cure :  it  is  foulnefs  on 
the  under  part  of  the  tail  in  cows,  that  firfl:  brings  the  dies  to 
them.  It  is  therefore  the  bufinefs  of  the  farmer  to  remedy  the 
difadvantage. 

The  dung  of  the  cow  and  her  urine,  wdll  hang  upon  tin’s 
under  fide  of  the  tail ;  and  after  calving,  there  will  be  alio 
greater  inconveniencies  of  the  like  kind :  let  a  perfon  be  em-  1 

ployed,  once  in  three  or  four  days,  to  clean  the  tails  of  the  * 

milch  cows,  in  particular  in  this  part,  and  of  the  oxen,  as  ! 

there  may  be  occafion.  This  will  be  very  agreeable  to  the  ! 

cieatures  ^and  there  will  be  no  fuch  thing  as  the  tail  worm  i 

known.  Cleanlinefs  will  not  only  prevent  the  diforder,  but  in  f 

ftages  will  cure  it.  'J  he  bed:  walliing  is  performed  by  [ 

abiUm  and  foap  fuds,  and  if  a  few  of  the  worms  fliould  be  [ 

bred,  | 

j 

I 
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bred,  this  will  perfedlly  deftroy  them.  We  hope  the  farmer 
will  take  this  care  ;  but  as  a  negledl  may  have  happened,  or  the 
diforder  may  have  fome  way  got  footing,  we  fhall  deliver  alfo 
the  remedy. 

Chufe  a  pound  and  half  of  frefh  new  made  flone  lime*  Boll 
a  gallon  of  water,  and  pour  it  all  at  once  upon  the  lime  in  a 
very  large  earthen  pan.  It  will  bubble  up  :  ftir  it  well,  cover 
it  when  cold,  and  let  it  ftand  all  night  to  fettle  ;  there  will  be 
a  very  ftrong  lime  water,  though  but  a  fmall  quantity  of  it.  la 
the  morning  let  it  be  poured  clear  ofF. 

Take  up  the  cows  that  have  the  diforder,  and  keep  them 
dry  while  they  are  under  cure.  Make  a  very  ftrong  lather  of 
foap  fuds  in  foft  water  ;  and  hrft  of  all  with  flannels,  and  after¬ 
wards  with  a  brufh  wetted  in  thefe  luds,  waft  the  tails  in  every 
part  perfedfly  clean ;  and  the  more  to  promote  the  cleaning  of 
them,  cut  off  the  hair  as  ftort  as  can  be. 

After  the  tails  have  been  thus  cleaned  and  are  dry,  waft  them 
in  the  fame  manner  wnth  this  ffrong  lime  water.  Obferve  after 
four  or  ffve  days,  whether  the  diforder  be  cured  ;  if  not  farther 
methods  muff  be  taken.  Once  a  day  will  be  enough  to  drefs 
the  tails  by  thefe  two  wafhings,  but  it  muff  be  every  time  done 
in  this  careful  manner.  If  thefe  fail  the  following  method  is 
to  be  ufed. 

Stamp  a  good  quantity  of  the  frefh  tops  of  rue  and  favin  ; 
when  they  are  reduced  to  a  paffe,  add  a  little  white  hellebore 
and  ftone  ocre,  both  in  powder,  and  fome  wood  foot  and  a  lit¬ 
tle  fait.  Beat  all  this  up  again,  and  then  mix  ft  fome  butter. 
When  this  is  ready,  and  the  tail  perfediJy  cleaned,  let  it  be 
flit  along  all  the  way  down  the  infide,  nearly  to  the  bone,  and 
then  very  thoroughly  anointed  with  this.  If  this  does  not  cure 
in  three  or  four  times,  let  the  tail  be  rub’d  with  a  fmall  quan¬ 
tity  of  the  common  blue  ointment,  made  of  quickfilver,  Ve¬ 
nice  turpentine,  and  hog’s  lard. 

Thefe  feveral  methods  are  to  be  tried  one  after  another.  Ufu- 
ally  the  firft  fucceeds,  if  not,  the  fecond  rarely  fails;  but  if 
none  will  do,  the  laft  refource  is  to  cut  off  the  tail.  But  it  is 
beff  to  fatten  up  the  beaft  after  this  for  fale  diredlly. 

C  H  A  P.  XIII.  ' 

For  boils  on  the  Jiefn, 

CO  W  S  are  fubjeef  naturally  to  large  and  painful  boils  ;  and  ^ 
fometirnes  they  fall  into  the  fame  misfortune,  by  means  of 
a  fly.  When  boils  come  naturally  on  a  cow  or.  ox,  the  thick- 
nefs  of  the  fkiii,  and  the  cold  conftitution  of  the  animal' make 
them  ripen  flowly,  and  they  heal  ilowly  afterwards.  Nature 
2  "  is 
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is  to  be  afHfted  in  the  following  manner.  Take  up  fome  Avhite 
jilly  roots,  and  boil  them  in  milk  and  water  till  they  are  per¬ 
fectly  foft.  Then  lay  them  hot  upon  the  boil.  Bind  them  on 
if  that  can  be  done  conveniently,  if  not  let  a  perfon  hold  them 
on  till  they  are  cold.  This  is  to  be  repeated  as  occafion  re¬ 
quires  ;  the  oftener  the  better ;  and  the  boil  will  ripen  and 
come  to  a  head. 

The  opening  of  a  boil  when  it  is  in  this  proper  condition, 
may  be  done  either  by  a  knife,  or  a  red  hot  iron  ;  the  general 
pradfice  is  by  the  latter  method. 

When  the  matter  is  difchargcd,  let  it  be  drelTed  with  the 
following  ointment.  Put  into  an  earthen  pipkin  half  a  pound 
of  tar,  three  quarters  of  a  pound  of  horfe  turpentine  ;  fet  it 
on  a  gentle  fire,  and  as  it  melts  throw  in  two  ounces  of  hog’s 
lard.  Stir  all  well  together,  and  drefs  the  part  every  day  with 
this  warm,  till  it  is  healed. 

The  boils  occafioned  by  flies,  are  much  more  wonderful  than 
any  thing  relating  to  this  creature,  and  the  difcovery  of  it  was 
made  by  Mr.  de  Reaumur,  of  the  royal  academy  of  fciences  at 
f  aris,  and  is  delivered  in  the  fourth  volume  of  his  memoirs. 
The  fame  thing  happens  in  England,  and  what  we  fee  verifies 
his  accounts. 

There  is  a  large  fly  that  in  autumn  teazes  the  cattle  prodio-R 
oufly.  It  fettles  upon  them,  and  laysdts  eg^s  in  a  fmall  wound, 
that  It  makes  for  that  piirpofe  In  the  fkin.^  Thefe  eggs  hatch 
in  time,  and  the  part  fvvells  with  the  hurt.  A  cow  fhall  thus 
be  covered  with  filthy  boils^  while  its  blood  is  in  a  perfedl  good 
Hate,  and  this  accident  the  only  caufe  of  it.  There  Is  a  mao-- 
got  in  every  one  of  thefe  boils,  which  feeds  upon  the  matter 
bred  there  till  it  is  of  full  grov/th,  and  then  crawls  out  and 
takes  its  chance  for  appearing  in  the  fly  Hate. 

^  There  is  no  need  to  fuffer  the  creature  to  be  tormented  in  that 
manner  till  the  maggot  goes  out  of  itfelf  5  but  the  affiflance  of  a 
careful  hand  fliould  be  given  to  clear  her  of  the  boils  at  once. 
Every  one  of  thefe  Oiould  be  opened  with  a  lharp  knife  ;  and 
the  maggot  taken  out.  •  The  wound  is  then  to  be  drelTed  once 
or  twice  with  the  ointment  before  direaed,  and  the  creature 
will  be  perfeaiy  freed  from  the  torment. 


C  H  A  P.  XIV. 

For  dijorders  of  the  lungs, 

FIE  S  E  are  of  various  kinds  in  the  cow  and  ox  kinds,  but 
one  remedy  will  lerve  for  them  all.  Sometimes  the  creature 
bieathes  with  difficulty,  fometimes  coughs  and  wheezes.  Bruife 
Igiir  heads  of  garlick,  and  prefs  out  the  juice,  mix  this  with  a 


quart 
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quart  of  new  milk,  and  add  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  tar.  This 
will  ferve  for  four  dofes.  One  is  to  be  given  every  morning 
till  the  cure  is  compleated.  The  tar  does  not  mingle  well  with 
the  reft,  but  thefe  are  not  very  nice  creatures,  fo  it  goes  down. 
If  the  diforder  be  obftinate,  the  creature  fhould  be  blooded, 
and  the  medicine  will  then  take  eftedf . 

CHAP.  XV. 

For  foulnejjes  of  the  fiin„ 

CATTLE  of  this  fpecies  are  not  altogether  free  from 
blotches,  fcurf,  and  fcales  on  the  hide.  They  muft  in* 
ftantly  be  taken  care  of,  for  the  beaft  can  never  thrive  that 
has  them. 

Firft  let  the  caufe  be  confidered,  which  is  often  want  of 
cleanlinefs,  fometimes  a  diforder  in  the  blood  ;  and  in  fome 
cafes  it  is  owing  to  both.  Foulnefs  of  diet  is  the  common 
«  caufe  of  this  diforder  in  the  blood  ;  and  this  is  ufually  occa- 
fioned  by  that  fort  of  rank  grafs  which  grows  in  wet  places. 

,  Let  the  firft  thing  be  a  change  of  pafture  :  from  a  low  ground 
I  full  of  rank  weeds,  and  abounding  with  mud,  remove  the  cat* 

I  tie  to  a  high  dry  pafture,  where  the  grafs  is  fweet,  and  the  foil 
i  gravelly,  fo  that  there  can  be  no  dirt  for  them.  If  the  diforder 

I  be  owing  to  uncleanlinefs,  this  change  alone  will  cure  the  cattle. 
If  the  blood  be  concerned,  let  the  creatures  be  blooded ; 
about  a  pint  and  half  from  the  ox,  and  half  that  quantity  from 
the  cow.  Then  let  them  be  taken  in  and  perfedfly  cleaned. 
Warm  foap  fuds,  a  foft  brufh  and  flannels  are  the  proper  reme¬ 
dies  for  this  foulnefs,  or  they  are  the  needful  preparations  for 
others. 

When  the  cattle  have  been  cleaned,  if  any  fcales  remain  let 
them  be  picked  oft* ;  and  the  next  day  the  waftiing  be  repeated. 
This,  and  the  cleannefs  of  the  pafture,  will  anfwer  this  firft 
purpofe. 

Next  day  let  the  creature  be  waftied  well  over  with  the  lime 
water;- and  if  any  of  the  fcabs  have  grown  to  a  blgnefs  fince 
they  were  picked  ofiy  they  rnuft  be  rub’d  again,  that  the  lime- 
;  water  may  get  to  the  root  of  the  diforder.  Let  this  be  repeated 

I  three  times,  at  two  days  diftance  ;  and  let  there  be  fome  flower 

of  brimftone  fprinkled  among  the  hay  that  is  given  them  in 
a  morning.  In  this  manner  their  blood  will  be  fweetened,  at 
the  fame  time  that  the  outward  remedies  perfedlly  cure  th^ 
diforder. 
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CHAP.  XVI. 

Of  falling  of  the  palate, 

li  I S  dlforder  frequently  feizes  cattle  after  hard  labour  and 
^  colds,  and  is  of  a  very  troublefome  nature,  if  not  provi- 
vided  againft  in  time.  When  the  palate  is  firft  fallen  it  is  not 
difficult  to  replace,  and  keep  it  up  ;  but  wdien  it  has  been  any 
time  down  the  difficulty  of  putting  it  up,  and  the  readinefs  to 
fall  again,  are  very  great.  I  have  known  an  ox  obliged  to  be 
killed  when  it  was  not  intended,  nor  was  he  fit,  becaufe  he 
would  otherwdfe  have  been  ftarved  by  the  continuance  and  re- 
lapfes  into  this  diforder. 

The  farmer  will  perceive  the  creature  has  this  diforder  by  its 
great  uneafinefs,  and  a  particular  kind  of  hollow  groanino-  :  he 
will  be  continually  driving  to  eat,  but  not  able  to  fwallow, 
and  thus  without  care  he  would  go  on  till  entirely  ftarved. 

The  remedy  is  this  ^  caft  the  creature,  and  getting  the  hand 
into  his  mouth  replace  the  palate  as  it  fhould  be  :  then  rub  over 
it  feme  honey  and  pepper  mixed  together,  and  let  him  rife 
again  :  half  an  hour  afterwards  bleed  him  a  pint  and  half  or 
more  ;  and  thus  the  complaint,  if  taken  in  time,  is  commonly 
to  be  cured  without  any  danger  of  a  relapfe.  He  muh;  not  be 
fed  with  hay,  but  for  fome  days  only  with  frefhfweet  grafs. 

CHAP.  XVII.  ' 

Of  hurts  in  the  feet, 

H  E  N  a  cow  or  ox  is  obferved  to  limp,  and  keep  one  or 
▼V  more  of  his  feet  from  the  ground,  the  occafion  ufually  is 
fome  complaint  about  the  hoof,  and  nothing  is  fo  common  as  a 
forenefs  between  the  cloves. 

Call  him,  and  clean  the  fpace  between  the  cloves  perfedfly 
well,  rubbing  it  till  it  bleeds.  In  the  fame  manner  clean  all 
about  the  foot.  Then  chop  a  quantity  of  the  leaves  and  tbps 
of  mugwort,  boil  them  foft  in  milk  and  water,  and  put  fome 
in  between  the  cloves,  and  fome  about  the  wffiole  hoof,  tie  it 
on,  and  let  the  creature  be  kept  quiet.  The  cure  is  generally 
compleated  at  one  dreffing.  Some  accidental  foulnefs  is  often 
tne  caiife  fo  that  cleaning  It,  and  laying  on  a  foft  healing  ca- 
t<apiarm,  is  a  very  natural  remedy.  When  the  cafe  is  worfe, 
and  tnere  aie  adlual  fores,  clean  them  as  already  directed,  and 
then  drels  them  with  a  quantity  of  black  bafilicon  fpread  all 

o/er  fome  tow,  and  drawn  in  between  the  cloves.  This  fliould 
be  repeated  every  day. 
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Of  the  panting  eviL 

'^HIS  diforder  fliev/s  itfelf  In  the  creature’s  raintnefs  and 
unwillingners  to  ftlr ;  in  his  frequent  panting,  and  as  it 
were  fighing.  It  renders  tbq  creature  weak,  and  he  generally 
waftes  in  flefli.  The  remedy  is  this  :  boil  a  quart  of  ale,  and 
dilTolve  in  it  half  an  ounce  of  mlthridate,  and  a  icruple  of 
puwder  of  faffron.  Give  this  v/arm  every  morning  for  four 
times  :  the  creature  muil  be  fed  upon  dry  fweet  hay,  and  have 
his  drink  warm  during  the  cure. 

CHAP.  XIX, 

i 

Of  the  yelloivSi 

This  is  of  the  fame  nature  with  the  jaundice.  It  is  per« 
ceived  firfl  by  a  yellownefs  in  the  eyes  3  and  in  the  lips  | 
and  the  creature  is  always  lazy  and  weak. 

Bruife  in  a  marble  mortar  a  bafketful  of  great  celandine  roots^ 
leaves  and  flalks  together  :  add  to  this  a  good  handful  of  rucj 
and  then  fqueeze  out  the  juice.  Mix  with  this  an  equal  quan-* 
tity  of  juice  of  wood  lice,  and  give  the  beaft  a  gill  and  half  of 
it  every  morning,  for  a  week  3  and  afterwards  every  other 
morning  for  a  week  longer.  In  this  time  the  cure  is  generally 
compleated,  and  there  is  no  danger  of  a  return  of  the  complaints, 

CHAP.  XX, 

Of  the  gargiL 

HIS  is  a  terrible  difeafe,  and  more  difficult  of  cure  than 
moft  others.  It  is  an  external  fwelling  and  infammation  3 
but  the  blood  is  always  concerned  5  and  the  diforder  fpreads  and. 
defes  all  outward  remedies.  It  appears  firft  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  dewlap,  in  a  hard  inflamed  lump,  which  fpreads  till  it 
occupies  the  whole  dewlap,  and  reaches  to  the  throat,  in  which 
cafe  it  is  often  fatal. 

This  is  the  diforder  called  the  2:3ro;il.  It  affieels  the  dewlao  , 
and  throat  only  3  and  it  is  the  nrft  ftep  to  the  moft  dangerous 
diforders  3  but  it  is  of  a  diftindi:  nature  in  itfelf,  too  often  de- 
ftroying  the  cattle  without  encreafing  to  any  greater  degree  of 
malignancy. 

The  gargil  and  garget  are  treated  by  writers,  as  the  fame 
diforder  3  but  this  is  the  diftindlion. 

The  gargil  is  a  fwelling  in  the  dewlap  and  throat,  extending 
no  farther  3  the  garget  is  a  fwelling  of  the  head  and  eyes,  with 
other  external  parts,  with  inflammation  3  and  the  murrain  is 
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the  fame  fweirmg  and  inflammation,  extending  itfelf  alfo  to  the 
infide  of  the  throat,  the  ftomach,  and  the  bowels. 

This  laft  is  the  diftemper  now,  and  of  many  late  years  fo 
tal  among  the  horned  cattle :  it  becomes  the  farther  to  under- 
ftand  it  in  all  its  progrefs  ;  and  if  the  phyficians  who  have  writ¬ 
ten  fo  much  about  it  had  defcended  from  the  clofet  to  the 
cow-houfe,  they  would  have  found  the  fame  fa6fs  ;  and  know¬ 
ing  fomething  of  the  caufe,  they  would  have  been  more  likely 
to  have  made  a  proper] udgment  as  to  the  method  of  cure. 

The  Hate  of  the  three  diftempers  Is  this.  The  o-aro-il  can 
never  change  to  the  garget;  and  if  ever  it  feems  to  do  fo,  it  is 
that  the  farmer  has  obferved  the  throat  more  than  the  head  and 
eyes,  when  they  have  been  alfo  alFecSlied,  and  the  diforder  has 
been  the  garget  all  the  time,  while  he  took  it  for  the  gargik 
The  gargil  very  frequently  changes  into  the  murrain  ;  but  the 
murrain  may  begin  without  it.  A  fwelling  of  the  outer  parts 
of  the  head  and  neck,  which  is  the  garget,  may  fpread  in¬ 
wards,  and  be  converted  into  a  murrain ;  or  the  inflammation 
and  fwelling  may  begin  in  the  inner  parts,  and  then  it  is  moft 
dangerous,  becaufe  leaft  feen ;  and  is  moft  infedious  becaufe 
the  breath  conveys  it  to  all  which  have  their  heads  near  •  this  Is 

the  murrain  appearing  in  its  proper  form  ;  and  is  of  all  the 
mofl:  fatal. 


As  fooii  as  the  gargil  is  perceived,  let  the  following  ointment 
be  prepared  Melt  together  equal  parts  of  pitch  and  turpen¬ 
tine,  and  add  a  fmall  quantity  of  bees  wax.  Slit  open  the 
dewlap  three  inches  in  length  where  the  fwelling  is,  and  let  it 
biased  freely.  Bruife  in  a  marble  mortar  a  handful  of  the  leaves 
of  the  great  black  hellebore,  and  add  to  them  feme  hoe’s 
lard  :  beat  the  whole  up,  and  thruft  in  a  good  quantity  into  the 
lilt,  bow  up  the  wound  to  keep  in  the  ointment,  and  keep  the 
creapre  clean,  warm  and  quiet  for  two  days.  Then  open  the 
ftitches,_  take  out  the  remains  of  the  hellebore,  and  melt  fome 
ol  the  Ointment  juft  diredied  to  be  made  :  dip  a  large  pledget  of 

tow  in  this  and  put  it  into  the  wound  hot.  Repeat  this  dref- 
ling  every  day  till  it  heals. 

This  generally  proves  a  remedy  for  the  gargil,  when  it  is  not 

7  '"‘-f  ‘  •’  any  thing  will  be 

efftc^ual.  r  he  addition  of  equal  parts  of  gum^elemi,  and  a 

few  grains  of  euphorbmm  to  the  ointment,  is  then  the  beft  that 

C'hn  -De  uone. 
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CHAP.  XXI. 


Of  the  garget, 

This  is  a  dlforder  of  the  outward  parts  of  the  head,  at-" 
tended  with  fwelling  and  inflammation  ;  which  frequent¬ 
ly  fpreads  into  the  mouth,  and  fometimes  into  the  throat,  and 
down  to  the  intelljnes.  In  this  lafl:  cafe  it  is  properly  the  mur¬ 
rain,  though  it  begun  with  the  garget.  The  garget  is  the 
fujelliHg  of  the  head^  lips^  extending  itfelf  to  the  gums 

and  tongue^  but  no  farther  :  when  it  goes  farther  it  acquires  ano¬ 
ther  name. 

The  mofl:  ufual  caufe  of  the  garget  is  had  ‘water ;  but  the 
extreme  degree  of  it  and  of  the  murrain  often  arife  from  an  in- 
fedlious  ftate  of  the  air.  When  the  farmer  fees  an  ox  or  cow 
affedled  with  a  fwelling  in  the  head,  difcovering  itfelf  about  the 
eyes,  the  flrfl  thing  is  to  examine  the  lips  ;  if  they  are  fwelled, 
he  muft  look  into  the  mouth  and  examine  the  tongue.  If  the 
eyes,  lips,  and  whole  outfide  of  the  bead  be  elFedfed,  aaid  no¬ 
thing  more,  the  remedy  is  ^s  follows. 

Firfl:  let  the  creature  be  blooded  very  largely  ;  and  imme¬ 
diately  after  give  the  following  mixture.  Heat  a  quart  of  ale, 
and  diflblve  in  it  three  quarters  of  an  ounce  of  mithridate  j  add 
ten  grains  of  faffron,  and  a  tea  fpoonful  of  fpirit  of  nitre  :  give 
this  every  fix  hours,  and  obferve  whether  the  fwelling  about  the 
eyes  decreafes :  this  is  the  great  fymptom  by  which  to  know 
whether  the  medicine  takes  effedl.  Give  the  drink  warm,  andf- 


as  much  as  the  creature  pleafes. 

If  the  fwelling  continues,  efpecially  if  it  encreafes,  bleed 
again  more  largely  than  before ;  and  give  three  ounces  of 
Glauber’s  fait  diflblved  in  water.  This  will  purge  brilkly  ;  and 
by  this  change  of  the  remedies  there  is  a  fair  cliance  for  a 
cure.  If  thefe  methods  fail  at  firfl-,  continue  them  intet- 
changeabiy,  till  there  is  an  amendment  or  death. 

The  next  ftage  of  this  difeafe,  is  that  in  which  the  infide  of 
the  lips  and  the  tongue  are  afFedled.  This  is  ftill  the  garget, 
provided  the  outfide  of  the  head  be  affected  alfo  ;  but  if  other- 
v/ife  it  is  thevmurrain,  though  in  a  lefs  degree. 

If  the  farmer  firfl;  perceive  the  outfide  of  the  head  fwell,  let 
him  examine  within  the  mouth,  to  know  whether  it  havefpread 
fo  far :  and  if  he  firfl:  perceive  the  diforder  in  the  mouth,  let 
him  examine  the  head  on  the  outfide,  to  diftinguifli  whether  it 
be  the  garget,  or  the  firfl  ftage  of  the  murrain,  We  here  flip- 
pofe  it  the  flrfl  of  thefe  cafes ;  and  that  he  finds  the  eyes  ftart- 
ing,  enflamed  and'. fwelled  j  the  lips  hot  and  fwelled  i  and  per¬ 
haps  the  under  part  of  the  neck  ;  he  will  alfo  perceive  the 
'  G  g  3  tongue 
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tongue  very  much  difordered.  This  in  the  prefent  cafe  is  a 
very  eiTential  point ;  for  the  tongue  is  ufually  the  principal  feat 
of  the  diftemper. 

Let  the  upper  and  under  fide  of  the  tqngue  be  fearched  care¬ 
fully,  and  probably  there  will  be  found  blifters  on  the  top  or 
fides  ;  or  a  lodgment  of  matter  under  it ;  fometimes  both, 
Thefe  bl lifers  muil  be  cut,  and  the  point  of  a  lancet  or  fine 
knife  muft  be  thrufi:  into  the  fore  or  fwelled  part  underneath. 
This  done,  the  tongue  is  to  be  wafhed  feyeral  times  with  fliarp 
vinegar  mixed  with  fait,  and  rubbed  with  a  clean  cloth  :  by 
this  means  the  foul  and  ofxenfive  matter  will  be  let  out.  Then 
the^creature  muft  be  kept  to  the  following  coiirfe  of  medicines. 

h li If  Lt  him  be  laigely  blooded.  Then  mix  together  a  pint 
of  ale,  tnree  quarters  of  an  ounce  of  Venice  treacle,  a  quarter 
of  an  ounce  annileeds  iq  powder,  and  two  fpoonfuls  of  the 
juice  of  rue  :  tnis  is  . all  to  be  heated  and  given  at  a  dofe ;  and  it 
muft  be  repeated  morning,  noon,  and  night.  Let  the  creature 
be  Kept  warm,  and  let  his  drink  be  water,  that  has  been 
poured  boding  upon  a  good  quantity  of  the  herb  agrimony,  and 
let  him  have  it  warm.  *  ' 

c  H  A  P.  xxn. 

Of  the  murrain. 

murrain  is  the  highefi:  degree  of  thefe  djftempers-' 
what  call  the  diftemper  among  the  horned  cattle  at  this 
time,  is  tne  murrain  diftlnctly  and  properly  fo  named.  It  is 
an  inflammation  of  the  whole  paflage  through  the  body,  from 
the  inoutn  to  the  farthefl:  extremity  of  the  guts  \  and  it  is  at¬ 
tended  Vvuth  a  very  bad  Hate  of  the  blood.  This  difeafe  fome- 
times  anles  from  very  unfavourable  weather  ;  the  drinkina;  bad 
water,  and  bemg^  reduced  to  feed  upon  coarfe  grafs  :  biit  the, 
genera,  oiig'o  or  it  is  in  the  air.  Some  cattle  are,  by  the  Hate 
or  their  biooc  and^  humours  at  that  time,  more  expofed  to  re¬ 
ceive  tnc  ^pcltdcntial  vapours  than  others  p  hut  all  aye  expofed 

to  It  :  anu  wnen  yt  has  once  taken,  place,  it  fpreads  by  abfolute 
and  plain  contagion. 

I'his  is  the  caufc  of  its  being  terribly  deftruaive  in  fome 
counties,  aim  icarce  appearing  at  all  in  others  :  and  to  this  it  is 
ownng,  that  wherever  it  gets  footing  it  fpreads  and  continues. 

1  acre  is  no  v/onder  that  creatures  itanding  near  one  another 
rece.,e  ti.p  tontagion  with  the  breath  :  eipecially  as  the  tern- 
peratiire  ot  the  air  favours  the  fpreading.  Upon  this  principle 
we  fee  the  wifdotn  of  the  leglilature,  in  forbidding  cattle  from 
snfeaeG  places  to  be  brought  into  counties  where  the  difeafe  is 
not :  and  tins  gives  the  farmer  the  firft  hint  of  his  proper  con- 
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du6i:.  As  foon  as  he  perceives  this  diforder  upon  any  one  of 
his  cattle,  let  him  feparate  that  ftom  the  reft,  and  take  care  of  all. 

The  firft  ftep  is  to  bleed  largely  ;  and  this  fhould  be  extended 
to  the  Tick  and  the  vrell.  In  refpeft  to  the  fick,  it  is  the  pro¬ 
per  ftep  to  abate  the  inflammation  ;  and  as  to  the  reft  it  may  be 
fufficient  to  prevent  the  breaking  out  of  the  difeafe  upon  fuch  as 
would  otberwife  have  had  it,  from  fome  flight  infedtion  commu¬ 
nicated  before  the  feparation  of  the  fick :  or  if  it  do  break  out 
upon  them,  they  will  have  it  more  favourably. 

The  cattle  feparated  by  way  of  prefervation  need  no  farther 
care  after  bleeding  ;  unlefs  the  difeafe  appear  upon  any  of  them. 
In  that  cafe  fuch  are  to  be  feparated  from  the  reft.  As  foori  as 
they  have  been  blooded,  let  a  quantity  of  vinegar  be  made 
hot,  and  a  little  fajt  dilTolved  in  it;  and  with  that  let  their 
tongues,  mouths,  lips,  and  teeth  be  thoroughly  waflied. 

Beat  in  a  marble  mortar  half  a  dozen  large  heads  of  garlick  : 
prefs  out  the  juice,  and  add  to  it  an  equal  quantity  of  tindfure 
of  myrrh.  Set  on  half  a  pint  of  ale  to  be  hot,  and  put  to  it  a 
quarter  of  a  pint  of  this  mixture.  When  it  is  all  hot  together 
pour  in  two  fpoonfuls  of  tar,  and  then  immediately  give  it  to 
the  creature.  The  tar  will  not  mix  with  the  reft,  but  it  will 
go  down  with  them.  Let  this  be  repeated  once  in  four  hours  $ 
and  if  there  be  no  amendment  the  ftrft  day,  let  the  creature  be 
blooded  again  the  day  following,  and  the  fame  courfe  continued. 

I  have  feen  many  other  medicines  tried,  indeed  almoft  innu¬ 
merable  ;  for  of  all  herbs  and  drugs  that  the  old  woman  and 
the  dodfor  have  ever  recommended  in  peftilential  diftempers,  not 
one  has  been  omitted  on  this  occafion.  The  difeafe  is  in  itfelf 
fo  terrible,  that  it  would  be  falftiood  and  folly  to  boaft  of  vaft 
fuccefs  from  any  ;  but  this  we  can  aflhre  the  farmer,  that  of  all 
the  medicines  that  have  come  to  our  knowledge  this  has  fuc- 
ceeded  beft. 

Befide  the  value  of  this  as  a  remedy,  there  is  nothing  fo  good 
as  a  prefervative.  For  this  reafon,  when  fome  cattle  of  the 
farmers  are  taken  ill,  and  are  feparated  from  the  reft ;  and 
when,  one  after  another,  feveral  of  thofe  fet  apart  fall  into  it, 
the  whole  number  of  them  fhould  be  preferved  if  poftible  from 
the  fame  fate,  by  taking  largely  of  this  medicine.  They 
fhould  all  have  a  dofe  night  and  morning  for  ten  days  after  their 
feparation  from  the  fick. 
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BOOK  xin. 

Of  the  difeafes 


Chap. 

1.  Of  a  fever, 

2.  Of  a  purging, 

3.  Of  the  tag. 

4.  Of  diforders  of  the  lungs, 

5.  Of  the  jaundice. 

6.  Of  Jloppages  in  the  throat. 
Of  furdynef. 

S.  Of  the  wood  evil. 


SECT  III, 

of  SHEEP. 
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The  INTRODUCTION. 

TH  E  diforders  of  flieep,  though  not  fo  numerous  as  thofe 
of  larger  cattle,  yet  are  fucH  as  it  imports  the  farmer  as 
well  to  underftand  ;  for  they  are  as  fatal,  and  fbme  pf  them  a;^ 
difncult  of  cure. 


C  H  A  P.  I. 


Of  the  fever, 

'y  H  E  fever  in  flieep  is  an  inflamed  flate  of  the  blood,  difl. 

*  ordering  the  eyes  and  rnouth,  and  afiedling  the  whole  bo- 
dy,  though  not  fo  viflbly.  When  the  figns  of  a  feverifh  dif-, 
pofitlon  appear,  the  farmer  muff  feel  their  feet ;  if  they  are  hot, 
he  may  be  fure  he  has  guefs’d  right  as  to  the  diffemper  ;  this  is 
a  needful  caution,  hecaufe  there  are  other  diforders  that  will 
give  an  inflampd  looh  to  the  eyes  and  mouth, 

1  he  difeale  is  otteii  deifrudfive  in  itfelf ;  and  frequently  it 
brings  on  other  fatal  diforders.  The  caufe  is  generally  cold. 
When  only  two  or  three  are  affeaed  bv  it,  the  cafe  is  lefs  def- 
perate  ;  but  -when  many  together,  it  is  always  the  more  fatal. 

i  he  hrit  thing  is,  to  keep  the  iheep  in  a  warmer  and  more 
fhe.tered  place.  In  the  heat  of  fummer  the  weaker  amoncf 
the  flock  Will  be  fom^etimes  rendered  feverifn,  only  by  beino-  ex- 
pofcd  too  much  to  the  fun  :  and  in  this  cafe  he  muff  drive  them 
to  a  cool  ftelter:  in  either  condition  they  muff  be  kept  quiet' 
and  mult  have  wholei'ome  fweet  grafs  and  frefh  water.  Then 
the  rollowing  remedies  will  take  place  : 

^  Firff  bleed  the  flieep,  and  afterwards  give  to  each  the  follow¬ 
ing  medicine  with  a  horn.  Heat  a  quart  of  ale,  and  difl'olve  in 
It  an  ounce  of  mithridate ;  add  half  an  ounce  of  Virmnian 
iiiake-foot,  and  one  dram  pf  cochineal  in  powder.  ^This 

quantity 
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*  Quantity  Serves  for  four  dofes,  and  one  of  them  is  to  be  given 
night  and '  niorning.  If  the  flieep  be  boui^d  in  its  body,  an 
ounce  of  lenitive  electuary  is  to  be  mixed  vdth  each  dofe;  but 
if  loofer  than  ordinary,  that  is  not  to  be  regarded  during  the 
epurfe  of  the  remedies,  for  it  will  contribute  to  the  cure.  The 
four  dofes  ufually  are  fufficient. 

C  H  A  P.  IL 
Fcr  a  purging, 

Leave  nature  to  her  courfe  when  a  purging  comes 

with  a  fever,  in  fheep  ;  but  when  the  fever  is  abated,  the 
purging  muft  be  flopp’d  ;  and  the  fame  remedy  that  anfwers  for 
this  purpofe,  may  be  given  for  fuch  purgings  as  come  on  of 
themfelves. 

Boil  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  rafpings  of  logwood  in  two 
quarts  of  water,  till  but  a  quart  is  left ;  when  it  is  near  done, 

,  put  in  a  flick  of  cinnamon:  Strain  it  oiF,  and  give  the  flieep  a 
quarter  of  a  pint  of  it,  with  a  horn,  four  times  a  day,  till  the 
p, urging  ceafes.  If  this  does  not  flay  the  diforder,  the  follow¬ 
ing  addition  will  render  it  fure  of  fuccefs.  To  every  dofe  of 
this  add  a  xjnarter  of  an  ounce  of  diafeordium  without  honey, 
qnd  ten  grains  of  Japan  earth  powdered  \  give  the  dofes  only 
morning  and  nighf, 

CHAP.  III. 

I  Of  the  tag. 

\ 

\  is  external  diforder,  owing  to  the  complaint  lafl 

narned.  It  Js  a  diftemperature  of  the  tail  beginning  with 
filth  and  foulnefs,  and  ending  in  ulceration. 

The  tag  is  fituated  in  tjie  inner  part  of  the  tail  :  it  conflfls  of 
fcabs  and  fores,  very  painful  and  wafling  to  the  creature ;  and 
is  owing  to  the  fouling  of  this  part  by  a  pui-ging.  That  tag 
is  worfl  which  follows  a  fever,  becaufe  the  inflamed  flate  of 
the  blood  tends  to  encreafe  the  diforder  ;  and  when  it  begins, 
during  thp  continuance  of  the  difeafe,  the  matter  of  the  fever 
may  chance  tq  fettle  there.  Two  things  are  to  be  done;  thcr 
lirfl  is,  to  flop  the  purging  ;  and  the  other,  to  clean  the  tail. 

The  lafl  mentioned  remedy,  either  in  its  weaker  or  ftronger 
form,  is  to  be  ufed  to  flop  the  purging  ;  and  the  tail  being 
clipp’d,  and  the  fore  part  laid  bare,  firft  wafli  It  carefully  with 
tnilk  and  water  blood-warm,  and  then  with  lime-water.  After 
this  turn  th.e  flieep  loofe  into  a  clean  dry  paflure.  Two  days 
^fter  look  at  it  again,  and,  if  not  well,  repeat  the  wafliing, 
and  anoint  it  with  greafe  and  tar  mixed  together.  Twice  doing 
of  this  is  generally  fufHcient  for  the  compleating  of  a  cure. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP,  IV. 

Of  the  diforders  of  the  lungs, 

^  H  E  E  P  are  fubjecSl  to  be  difordered  in  the  lungs,  which  is' 
eafily  perceived  in  their  breathing  or  by  their  coughino- :  no¬ 
thing  requires  a  more  fpeedy  remedy ;  for  they  grow  inctirable 
when  it  is  negledfed  but  a  Jlttle  time  ;  and  die  as  men  in  a 
confumption.  Change  of  air  and  pafture  are  eilentiai  to  the 
cure  ;  without  this  no  remedies  will  take  place  :  with  it  the  ' 
following  rarely  fails. 

This  diforder  is  owing  to  cold  ;  and  it  generally  comes  upon' 
fheep  that  have  been  kept  in  low  grqunds  in  wet  weather. 

Drive  them  into  an  enclofed  paihure  where  there  is  fhort 
grafs  and  a  gravelly  foil;  and  where  there  is  fpring  or  other 
running  water.  Joruife  a  bafitet-full  of  the  leaves  of  colt's- 
foot,  and  piefs  out  the  juice.  Bruife  an  equal  quantity  of  plan-* 
tain,  leaves  and  roots  together,  and  prefs  out  its  juice.  Mix 
thefe^  and  bruile  as  much  garlick  as  will  yield  about  a  fourth 
part  as  much  juice  as  one  oi  the  others.  Mix  all  together,  and 
add  to  them  a  pound  of  honey,  an  ounce  of  powdered  anifeeds, 
2nd  an  ounce  and  half  of  powdered  elecampane  ;  give  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  pint  of  this  warm,  to  every  fheep  that  is  afFedfed, 
once  in  a  day,  and  it  will  by  degrees  make  a  perfedl;  cure. 

C  H  A  P.  V. 

Of  the  jaundice. 

^HEEP  are  more  fubjedf  than  any  animal  to  obftrudlions  of 
the  liver ;  and  this  is  feen  in  a  yellownefs  of  the  eyes,  and 
fame  kind  in  the  flcln,  when  carefully  examined. 
Our  farmers,  in  fome  places,  call  this  the  choler ;  or,  as  they 
fpeak  it,  the  colour. 

Drive  the  fheep  that  are  afFedled  into  an  open  pafture  ;  and 
let  the  perfon  who  has  the  care  of  them,  keep  them  often  in 
motion,  but  not  fatigue  them  ;  then  prepare  the  following  re- 
meoy.  Boil  in  four  gallons  of  water  two  pound  of  fennel 
roots,  the  lame  quantity  of  parlley  roots,  and  twice  as  much 
s  ol  couch-grafs,  all  cut  fmall  ;  when  the  water  is  very 
Itrong  of  them,  and  there  is  about  half  the  quantity  left,  flrain 
^  it  hatd.^  Bruife  as  much  great  celandine  as  will 

yield  three  pints  of  juice,  add  this  to  the  liauor,  and  laftly  put 
in  lams  of  fait  of  fleel.  Mix  all  together,  and  every 

^ay  eat.  lo  much  of  it  as  will  ferve  to  give  every  one  of  the 
Picep  that  IS  ill  a  gill  and  half  for  a  dofe.  This,  with  the 
forementionqd  diredtions,  rarely  fails  of  a  cure. 

C  H  A  P- 
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CHAP.  VI. 

Of  Jloppages  in  the  throat. 

H  E  E  P  affecSled  with  this,  wheaze  and  breathe  with  diffl^, 
culty.  It  commonly  arifes  from  bad  pafturage  and  colds. 
The  remedy  is  this :  drive  them  into  a  higher  ground  and  keep 
.  them  warm  ;  then  give  the  following  medicine.  Bruife  a  good 
quantity  of  penny-royal,  and  fqueeze  put  the  juice.  Put  to  a 
quart  of  this  a  pound  of  honey,  and  halt  a  pint  of  fharp  vine¬ 
gar.  Give  the  fheep  half  a  pint  of  this,  bloodwarm,  every 
night. 

Penny-royal  is,  by  fome,  delivered  as  a  remedy  for  all  difor- 
ders  of  fheep  ;  but  this  is  erroneous  :  nothing  has  been  hitherto 
fo  little  underftood  as  the  medicines  proper  for  cattle.  What 
are  here  delivered,  are,  in  general,  fupported  by  experience; 
and  that  phyfician  who  has  judgment  to  propofe  more,  and  pa¬ 
tience  to  fee  them  try’d  fairly ;  to  approve  and  eftablifh  the  befi, 
alter  and  amend  the  others  ;  and  finally  to  publifh  the  refult  of 
all,  wall  deferve  a  ftatue,  for  the  good  done  to  his  country, 
more  than  all  her  heroes. 

CHAP.  VII. 

Of  Jiurdynefs. 

^T^HIS  is  a  giddinefs  in  the  head  in  fheep.  It  rifes  princi- 
'  pally  from  very  rich  feeding.  The  cure  is  this. 

Bleed  the  fheep  largely,  then  give  the  following  draught, 
Bruife  fome  roots  of  wild  valerian,  fqueeze  out  the  juice,  heat 
it,  and  give  a  quarter  of  a  pint.  Repeat  this  once  in  fout  hours. 
When  the  fheep  is  recovered,  turn  it  upon  the  common,  or  in^ 
to  fome  barren  hilly  pafture  ;  it  will  be  kept  from  relapfes  by 
having  but  little  food,  and  that  perfedBy  wholefome.  If  this 
difeafe  returns  it  is  commonly  fatal. 

CHAP.  VIII. 

Of  the  wood  evil. 

HIS  difqrder  is  a  kind  of  crarnp  :  it  feizes  the  legs  of 
***  fheep,  and  will  often  afFedf  a  whole  flock  at  one.  The 
caufe  is  cold  and  wet.  The  lying  under  the  drip  of  trees  in 
rainy  feafons  has  often  occafioned  it,  and  thence  it  got  the 
name  of  the  wood  evil. 

The  firfi:  care  is  to  remove  the  flieep  into  a  dry  pafture,  and 
then  proper  remedies  may  take  efteCl;.  Boil  in  a  large  quantity 
of  ale  as  much  common  cinquefoil  and  hedge  muftard  as  can 
well  be  ftir’d  into  it.  When  the  liquor  is  very  ftrong,  ftrain  it 

off. 
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off,  and  add  a  pint  of  juice  of  valerian  root  to  every  gallon. 
Give  the  fheep  half  a  pint  of  this,  in  a  horn,  morning  and 
night.  Boil  in  vinegar  a  large  quantity  of  the  leaves  of  hedge- 
jisuf{:ard.j  and  with  this  liquor,  hot,  rub  the  legs  of  the  Iheep. 

CHAP.  iX. 

Of  the  f  aggers. 

SHEEP  have  this  dlforder  as  well  as  horfes,  and  it  arifes 
from  impr9per  food.  They  crop  the  young  fhoots  of 
fhrubs  >  and  though  many  of  thefe  are  wholefome,  fome  are 
hurtful.  Eating  the  oak  leaves  and  buds  is  particularly  pre¬ 
judicial  ;  it  binds  them  in  the  bowels,  and  frequently  the  flag¬ 
gers  follow.  The  fymptoms  are  like  thofe  of  the  flurdynefs, 
but  more  violent ;  and  there  is  generally  a  trembling,  at  the 
fame  time,  in  all  the  limbs. 

PilTolve  an  ounce  of  aflafcetida  in  two  quarts  of  water. 
Give  the  jOieep  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  this,  warm,  every  three 
hours  ;  it  commonly  opens  their  bowels  at  the  fame  time  that  it 
takes  immediate  efledt  upon  the  nervous  diforder,  and  thus  per-^ 
forms  a  perfect  cure.  Some  of  our  farmers  put  the  alfafcetida 
into  the  ears  of  the  fheep  \  but  that  is  an  idle  practice.  Medi¬ 
cines  are  eafdy  given  them  inwardly  with  a  horn,  and  there  is 
no  other  way  in  which  any  dependance  can  be  placed  upon 
them.  When  the  fheep  are  recovered,  let  them  be  kept  out  of 

the  way  of  a  return  to  the  fame  food,  and  they  will  be  in  no 
danger  of  a  relapfe. 

^  1  he  farnaer  will  fee  by  the  feveral  accounts  of  thefe  moft  or--- 
oinary  difeafes  Incident  to  flieep,  that  they  are  not  fo  fubjedf  to 
them  as  niany  other  creatures,  from  unknown  caufes,  but  fall 
into  thern  piincipally  froin  <i  bad  rnethod  of  keeping.  In  ge- 
neral^  low  giounds  are  the  mofl  unwholfome  ;  for  they  abound 
with  wet,  and  give  birth  to  many  weeds  of  a  poifonous  nature 
not  found  in  others.  Woods  alfo  are  difadvantageous  on  many 
accounts:  therefore  let  him  be  careful  of  his  feeding,  and 
he  will  have  lefs  to  fear  on  account  of  diforders  in  this  kind  ; 

an  w  rcn  they  fo  happen,  they  will  be  lighter  and  more  eafily 
remedy  d.  '  ^ 

CHAP.  X. 

Of  the  fcab. 

'J”  H IS  is  a  diforder  to  which  flieep  are  very  liable  ;  but  as 
many  of  tne  otliers,  arife  oftener  from  ill  management 
t  lan  any  natural  caufe,  lo  this  more  than  any.  Sheep  keot  on 
oowns,  or  in  dry  wholfome  paftures,  are  very  little  liable  to 

it} 
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it ;  thofe  which  lie  wet,  or  get  under  droppings  of  trees  in  bad 
feafons,  are  frequently  aiFedled  by  it  in  the  fevereft  manner. 

When  the  wet  falls  upon  their  Iklns,  and  they  are  heated  af¬ 
terwards  ;  efpecially  when  they  lie  under  trees,  and  the  wet  falls 
upon  them  from  the  branches,  their  fkins  grow  fcurfy,  and  in  a 
little  time  there  rife  fcabs  in  various  parts  ;  upon  this  the  wool 
grows  loofe,  and  the  fheep  pine  and  become  lean. 

If  it  be  a  feafon  for  {hearing,  or  if  that  can  be  done  with 
propriety,  nothing  is  fo  good  a  ftep  to  the  cure :  if  not,  the 
fame  remedies  mult  be  applied  without :  cleanlinefs  is  the  great 
article  ;  and  it  is  in  vain  to  begin  a  cure  without  it.  They 
mull  be  walhed  in  the  foul  places  with  foap-fuds,  made  very 
ftrong,  and  ufed  warm  with  a  flannel  or  brufli.  After  this  they 
rnufl:  be  turned  loofe  into  a  clean  paflure,  and  driven  up  again 
as  foon  as  well  dry’d,  and  all  the  fore  parts  muft  be  well  wet¬ 
ted  with  lime-water.  The  fcurfy  parts  of  the  Ikin  muft  be  re¬ 
garded  ;  and  the  doing  this  three  times,  at  two  days  diftance 
each,  will  be  a  remedy. 

If  this  fail,  the  parts  that  have  been  thus  walhed  and  cleaned, 
muft  be  anointed  with  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  tar  and 
greafe,  and  they  will  foon  be  perfedlly  well.  No  inward  me¬ 
dicines  are  required,  for  the  complaint  is  only  on  the  fkin. 

CHAP.  XL 

Of  the  Ted  water, 

Farmers  do  not  feem  well  to  underftand  themfelves  in 
refpedl:  of  this  diforder ;  but  in  fome  places  call  an  inward 
difeafe,  and  in  others  an  outward  one,  by  this  name.  The  iall 
is  the  proper  meaning  of  the  word.  Though  it  appears  out¬ 
wardly  it  is  not  entirely  of  the  external  kind,  as  the  former: 
the  blood  is  always  more  or  lefs  affedted  with  it,  and  care. muft: 
be  taken,  by  inward  as  well  as  outward  medicines,  in  the  cure. 

The  great  miftake  has  been  the  attempting  it  by  outward  re¬ 
medies  alone.  The  appearance  of  the  diforder  is  about  the 
bread:  and  belly,  but  it  will  fpread  itfeif  to  other  parts.  It  is  an 
inflammation  of  the  fkin  that  often  raifes  it  into  blifters,  and  in 
thofe  is  contained  a  lharp  humour,  thin,  watery,  and  coloured 
with  blood.  Nothing  muft  be  done  to  ftrike  it  in,  hut  the  cure 
regularly  attempted  by  amending  the  bad  ftate  of  the  blood. 

The  Iheep  that  are  aftedled  with  it,  muft  bo  feparated,  or 
otherwife  it  will  be  very  apt  to  fpread  ;  and  they  muft  be  put 
^where  there  is  fweet  grafs  and  good  water. 

Mix  half  an  ounce  of  flour  of  brimftone  with  an  ounce  of 
honey  ;  work  it  well  together,  and  then  divide  it  into  two  parts. 
JPiiToIve  9ne  of  thefe  in  half  a  pint  of  juice  of  nettles,  and  give 

it 
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it  every  day  for  a  fortnight  Sht  the  blifters  when  they  are  full 
of  this  watery  humour,  and  having  let  the  matter  out,  wet  the 
place  with  juice  of  wormwOod.  After  four  days  of  this  courfe, 
bleed  them ;  and  then  continue  the  fame  method  till  they  are 
well. 

CHAP.  XII. 

Oy'  the  foot-worm, 

O  H  E  E  P  are  liable  to  breed  worms  between  their  feet ;  prin- 
^  cipally  when  they  are  kep  in  wet  paftures.  It  is  very  pain¬ 
ful  to  them,  and  will  make  them  pine  away.  It  is  perceived 

by  their  frequent  holding  up  one  foot  j  and  by  their  fettino-  it 
tenderly  down,  ^ 

Let  the  foot  be  wafhed  clean,  particularly  between  the  toes 
and  there  will  be  feen  a  little  lump  like  a  tuft  of  hair.  This  is 
the  head  of  the  worm.  It  is  to  be  taken  out  with  care,  for  "tis 
of  a  tender  fubftance,  and  if  it  be  broke  in  the  foot  it  will  oc- 
cafion  an  inflammation.  The  belt  method  is  to  open  the  flefli 
on  each  fide  of  it,  and  then,  by  means  of  a  pair  of  knippers, 
to  take  It  out.  Drefs  the  wound  with  tar  and  greafe  melted*  to¬ 
gether  in  equal  quantities,  aud  turn  the  fheep  loofe.  It  is  bet¬ 
ter  to.  put  it  into  a  frefh  pafture ;  for  if  the  fame  diforder  re- 
turns,  it  is  generally  worfe. 

C’  II  A  P.  XIII. 

Cf  the  wild-fire, 

T  u  ^  violent  inflammation,  in  the  manner  of  a  faint 
Anthony’s  fire,  upon  the  fkin  of  the  fheep,  in  diffbrent 
places  ;  and  generally  infedfs  the  whole  flock.  Our  forefathers 
burj^ed  the  fneep  alive  with  its  feet  upwards  at  the  door  of  the 
^  fuppofed  this  adfed  as  a  fpell  to  drive  away  the  dif- 

eafe.  We  do  not  inherit  thefe  errors.  The  method  to  be  ob- 
ierved  is  this. 

Such  flieep  as  are  infeaed  are  to  be  feparated  from  the  refl-. 

1  ..en  b  eed  them,  and  prepare  the  following  external  remedy. 
Brurfe  the  leaves  of  wild  chervill,  and  add  to  them  as  muc^h 
hme-watei  as  vvdl  make  the  whole  verv  foft.  When  it  is  beat 
up  together,  add  as  much  powder  of  fenugreek-feed  as  will  re- 
duce  it  to  pap  ;  then  put  it  into  a  pan,  and  fet  it  in  a  cool 
place.  Rub  the  infiamed  part  carefully  with  this  every  even- 

TIl  on  as  can  be  kept  there;  it  will 

bin!  e  be  repeated  as 

long  as  there  IS  occafion.  y  cu  as 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  XIV. 

Of  dtforders  of  the  eyes, 

SHEEP  are  often  aff'edied  with  colds  falling  upon  their  eyes, 
and  almoft  blinding  them ;  and,  at  other  times,  the  fame 
accidents  arife  without  any  vlfible  caufe.  The  remedy  in  ei¬ 
ther  cafe  is  the  fame.  Prefs  out  the  juice  of  great  celandine^ 
and  drop  a  quantity  of  it  into  the  eyes  night  and  mofning. 

CHAP.  XV. 

Of  the  dropfy. 

SHEEP  are  often  fwelled  wdth  water  in  their  bellies  ;  and 
this,  if  not  regarded  in  time,  is  certain  deftrudfion.  There 
are  two  ways  in  which  it  is  lodged  ;  the  one  is  between  the 
outward  flefh  and  the  rim  ;  the  other  within  the  rim.  In  the 
hrft  cafe,  the  cure  is  eafy  3  in  the  other,  nothing  can  be  done. 

The  method,  in  the  firft  cafe,  is  by  a  coarfe  kind  of  tap¬ 
ping.  An  opening  is  to  be  made  ii^i  the  ilelh,  and  a  quill  thruft 
in  3  this  will  give  the  water  a  free  paflage  out,  and  the  wound 
heals  of  itfelf :  but  when  the  creature  is  emaciated,  nature  will 
not  have  ftrength  to  heal  it  :  in  that  cafe,  the  fheep  is  to  be 
examined  daily,  and  the  wound  drelTed  with  greafe  and  tar. 
The  creature  muft  be  put  into  a  frefh,  dry,  and  wholefome 
pafture,  and  then  difpoied  of  as  foon  as  recruited  3  for  this  is 
a  diforder  that  never  fails  to  return  upon  any  mifmanagement 
in  keeping, 

CHAP.  XVI. 

Of  the  rot. 

H  E  rot  among  fheep  is  the  mofl:  deffru'flive  of  all  difor-' 
^  ders.  It  is  contagious,  like  the  murrain.  It  ufually  fpreads 
through  the  whole  flock  3  and  often  over  the  neighbouring ' 
country.  Prefervation  from  it  is  of  as  much  importance  as  its 
cure;  indeed  of  more,  becaufe  the  cure  is  \'^ery  uncertain.  Sheq) 
that  feed  at  large  upon  open  commons,  are  more  fubjedl  to  it 
than  fuch  as  have  fhelter,  and  are  taken  care  of  at  nights: 
thofe  which  feed  in  the  dampeft  grounds,  are  moft  fubjedl  to  it ; 
and  it  frequently  arifes  from  a  cold  feafon  and  dribbling  rains 
coming  on  foon  after  the  (hearing.  Laitiy,  want  of  food  will 
occafion  the  fame  difeafe ;  and  the  eating  fuch  grafs  as  is  full 
of  unwholefome  plants. 

Such ‘are  the  caufes  in  many  places;  but  the  worff  and  moft 
common  is  infedfion.  Keep  fheep  out  of  the  way  of  thefe 
caufes  of  the  rot  3  and  the  fame  care  will  prefervc  them  from 
moll  other  diforders  :  when  the  diftemper  is  any  y/liere  near 

I  him. 
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him,,  Jet  the  farmer  be  careful  to  keep  them  clear  and  diftant 
from  all  others.  Damp  grounds  are  always  dangerous  j  and  in 
wet  feafons  efpecially. 

In  fuch  times,  the  beff:  praiffice  is  quickly  to  remove  the  flock 
to  the  upland  paftures,  and  to  give  them  hay  as  a  part  of  their 
food.  ’Tis  a  happinefs  to  difcover  the  difeafe  in  time.  The 
hrfi  notice  of  it  will  be  perceived  in  the  eyes  j  and  therefore 
in  a  wet  feafon,  and  efpecially  at  a  time  when  the  rot  is  a- 
mong  the  neighbouring  flieep,  let  him  look ‘into  that  part. 
When  a  fheep  is  infedfed,  the  white  of  the  eyes  looks  dull, 
and  they  have  a  faint  afpedl:  j  the  creature  is  feeble,  and  his 
Ikin  is  foul ;  the  wool  comes  off  in  handfuls  with  the  leaft 
touch  ;  and  the  gums  look  pale  and  the  teeth  foul.  He  will  be 
dull  and  liiHefs  in  motion  j  and  heavy,  as  If  his  legs  were  not 
able  to  carry  him. 

Many  are  generally  infedled  at  a  time,  and  the  firft  care  muft 
be  to  remove  them  from  among  the  found  ones  :  and  put  them 
up  in  a  clofe  fold.  They  muft  have  little  water  ;  and  their  food 
muft  be  dry  hay  and  oats.  The  bell  way  of  giving  thefe,  is 
in  troughs  placed  round  the  fold. 

Bleeding  is  deflrudlive  in  the  rot. 

'  Sheep  fed  in  fait  marfhes  never  have  the  rot.  This  put  it 
into  people’s  thoughts  to  try  fait  as  a  cure;  and  we  read  won¬ 
ders  of  its  effedfs.  I  have  feen  it  tryed,  and  fometimes  with 
good  confequences ;  but  never  with  the  great  fuccefs  that  is 
boafled.  Salt  is  a  prefervative  againft  the  rot ;  but  it  is  not  fo 
certain  a  cure. 

The  bell  is  bay  fait ;  and  the  bell  way  of  giving  it,  is  by 
beating  it  to  pov/der,  and  then  fprinkling  it  among  the  dry 
food.  1  hough  Vv'^e  do  not  advife  the  farmer  to  rely  upon  it  en- 
we  fhall  recommend  it  among  other  remedies. 

Bruife  an  ounce  of  grains  of  paradife,  and  four  ounces  of 
juniper-berries  dry’d  ;  add  to  thefe  two  pounds  of  bay-fal't  and 
half  a  pound  of  loaf  fugar,  grind  them  all  well  together,  and 
fprinkle  feme  of  this  upon  the  hay  and  the  oats  th^t  are  2;iven 
the  fheep,  Let  this  be  continued  three  days,  and  look  from 
time  to  time  into  the  eyes,  and  examine  every  other  way,  to 
fee  whether  they  mend  or  grow  worfe.  If  there  be  figns  of 
amendment,  let  the  fame  courfe  be  continued  ;  if  not,  the  fol-* 
lowing  mufi:  be  uted.  Steep  four  pounds  of  antimony  in  two 
gallons  of  ale,  fut  a  week  ;  then  give  the  fheep  this  every  night 
and  morning,  a  quarter  of  a  pint  at  a  time. 

Boil  a  pound  of  the  roots  of  avens,  and  two  pounds  of  the 
root  of  mafler-wort,  in  twe^  gallons  of  water,  till  there  is  not 
more  than  fix  quarts  remarning  :  flrain  this  off,  and  prefs  it  hard; 

then 
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then  pour  a  p-int  of  it  into  a  pail-full  of  water  that  is  to  be  given 
to  the  fheep  for  their  drink. 

By  thefe  means,  carefully  managed,  and  under  a  good  re¬ 
gulation  in  cleannefs,  drynefs,  and  warmth,  the  rot  will  be  of¬ 
ten  cured :  this  is  ail  that  can  be  promifed  ;  for  there  are  times 
when  the  difeafe  is  fo  rooted,  and  when  the  temperature  of  the 
air  fo  favours  it,  that  nothing  will  get  the  better  of  its  vio¬ 
lence.  If  the  fheep  have  a  diftafte  to  their  foodj  becaufe  of 
the  fait  and  other  ingredients  mixed  among  it,  they  muft  be  o- 
mitted  for  two  or  three  feedings  5  and  then  given  in  lefs  quan¬ 
tities. 


BOOK  XIII.  SECT.  IV. 


Of  the  diforders  of  H  O  G  S. 

Chap. 


Chap. 

1.  Of  the  fever, 

2.  Of  the  murrain, 

3.  Of  the  jaundice, 

4.  Of  ficknefs  at  the  ftomach, 

5.  Of  the  meafes, 

6.  Of  the  lethargy, 

7.  Of  the  fcUelUng  of  the  milt. 


8.  Of  a  purging, 

9.  Of  inipojlhumations  and 
boils, 

10.  Of  foulnefs  of  the  skin^ 

11.  Of  fore  ears, 

12.  Of  the  pox. 


The  INTRODUCTION. 


The  hog  is  not  without  its  diforders,  though  they  are 
not  fo  many  as  thofe  which  attend  fheep.  We  fhall  not 
leave  the  farmer  uninftrucled  in  any  thing  that  concerns  his 
intereft ;  wherefore  we  name  them  here,  and  fhall  deliver  the 
fymptoms  by  which  they  are  known;  and  the  approved  re¬ 
medies. 

C  H  A  P.  I. 

Of  a  fever, 

A  Fever  is  common  among  cattle  of  moft  kinds  ;  and  the 
hog  is  not  exempt  from  it.  The  hrft  fymptom  of  it  is  his 
forfaking  his  food.  The  hog  has  a  ravenous  appetite  from  na¬ 
ture,  and  when  he  lofes  it  fomething  is  much  amifs.  He 
will  foon  after  droop  and  grow  faint,  and  if  not  taken  care  of 
will  pine  in  his  fiefli,  and  the  diforder  will  end  in  hi^  deftruc- 
tion. 

The  firft  flep  iS|  bleeding,  and  the  heft  place  is  behind  the 
ears.  If  this  part  do  not  bleed  freely,  his  tall  is  to  be  cut ;  and 
between  one  and  the  other  there  will  be  got  enough,  A  pint 
is  a  proper  quantity. 

VoL.  IlL  H  h  After 
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After  bleeding  put  him  up  warm,  and  give  him  a  good  hot 
mefs  made  of  fafpings  of  bread,  broth,  and  fome  chopped  pen¬ 
ny-royal.  As  foon  as  he  has  wejl  tafted  this  take  it  awayi^ 
This  v/ill  make  him  yayenous,  and  he  will  fwallow  it  with  the 
addition  of  a  medicine,  which  he  would  not  have  done  before* 
This  muft  be  philonium  romanurn.  Half  an  ounce  of  it  muft 
be  pm  into  a  gallon  of  the  mefs,  '  and  he  muft  eat  a  little  at  4 
time.  If  he  take  above  half  he  wi]!  have  an  over  dofe  :  there¬ 
fore  it  mud  be  taken  away ;  and  eight  hours  he  muft  be  kept 
without  any  thing  elfe.  This  will  make  hirh  ready  to  take 
the  remainder  ;  and  that  probably  will  make  a  perfect  cure.  ' 


^  c  H  A  P.  11. 

Of  the  murrain, 

T^HIS  is  as  ftitad  to  hogs,  as  other  creatures.  It  is  owing 
to  bad  food  5  and  difeovers  itfelf  by  the  waterinefs  of  the 
eyes,  and  by  the  hanging  of  the  head  to  one  fide :  the  creature 
aifo  is  weak,  faint,  and  refufes  its  vidtuals. 

Make  a  very  good  warm  mafh  ;  and  let  the  hogs  be  kept  alj 
the  afternoon  and  all  the  night  fading  before  it  is  fet  before 
them.  Put  into  it  halt  a  pouhd  ot  grey  ground  liver-wort,  and 
the  bignefs  of  an  egg  of  red  oaker,  with  as  much  falt-petre 
as  will  lie  upon  a  fhilling,  powdered.  ‘  The  hog  will  gene-* 
rally  be  tempted  to  eat  fome  of  this  after  fo  much  fading. 

When  he  leaves  off,  if  he  have  fwallowed  everfo  little,  take  it 
away,  1  i 

Four  or  five  hours  after  fet  it  before  him  again,  ?and  he  will 
cat  more  ;  and  by  this  means  he  will  be  brought  to  his  ffomach* 
A 11^  his  food  mud  have  a  little  falt-petre  and  a  good  'quantity 
of  nver-wort  in  it.  This  will  take  ededl,  if  he  be  within  the 
reach  of  remedy;  but  it  is  a  difeafe  that  is  very  often  fatal. 

leanlinefs  and  good  management  muft  aflift,  or  no  medicines 
will  do.  '■  :  - 


CHAP.  HI. 

Of  the  jaundice. 

TT  H  E  hog  is  fubjedl  to  an  overflowing  of  the  gall,  which 

by  a  yellownefs  of  the  eyes  and  about  the  lips, 
an  y  a  weinng  under  the  jaws.  Bruife  great  celandine,  and 
pre  s  out  t  e  juice  ;  add  to  it  one  fourth  part  the  quantity  ol 
Vinegar.  Bruife  a  good  quantity' of  wood-lice,  and  when  all 

^  hot  maflv:  into  as  much  of  this  as  the  hog 

^  ^  pint  of  the  juice  and  vinegar,  and  a- 

bout  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  the  bruifed  wood-lice.^ 

-.^et  him  faft  three  hours  before  he  has  this,  and  fix  hours 

^  afftej 
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after  it.  He  will  like  the  mafh  the  better  for  thefe  ingredients. 

If  his  flomach  be  fo  bad  that  he  will  not  eat  it  all  at  once, 
it  muft  be  taken  from  him  as  foon  as  he  (hews  a  diftafte,  and 
fet  before  him  again  half  an  hour  after,  A  hog  will  thus  be 
led  to  eat  almoft  under  any  ficknefs  ;  and  this  is  the  true  me¬ 
thod  of  curing  his  diforders, 

CHAP.  IV. 

For  Jifknefs  at  the Jiomach^ 

H  E  hog,  though  his  ftomach  is  naturally  very  firong,  ^ 
fubjedt  to  hcknefs,  and  will  caft  up  his  food.  This  will 
encreafe  upon  him,  and  he  will  wafte  away.  The  cure  is  by 
a  change  in  his  food  ;  or  if  it  be  necelTary  the  addition  of  a 
medicine  with  it :  but  the  firft  ufually  anfwers. 

Keep  him  from  all  coarfe  meats,  and  give  him  beans  with  a 
little  water.  If  this  anfwer  alone,  it  is  better  than  giving  me¬ 
dicines  :  if  it  do  not,  give  him  every  day  among  his  food  half 
an  ounce  of  mithridate.  It  will  at  the  fame  time  warm  and 
ftrengthen  his  ftomaoh  \  and  he  muft,  be  kept  to  good  food  for 
fear  of  a  relapfe. 

C  H  A  P.  V. 

Of  the  meajles, 

T^HIS  is  a  common  diforder  among  hogs,  and  ftiews  itfelf 
in  a  rednefs  of  the  eyes,  and  foulnefs  of  the  fkin,  and  in 
their  negledling  their  food. 

Keep  the  hog  faffing  the  whole  afternoon  and  night.  Then 
fet  before-  him  a  good  mefs  of  victuals ;  not  large  in  quantity, 
but  hot  and  well  prepared,  and  put  into  it  forty  grains  of  fait 
of  hartfhorn  and  two  ounces  of  bole  armenick.  It  will  all  go 
down  very  well  after  this  faft  :  the  fame  method  is  to  be  follow¬ 
ed  every  day  till  he  is  perfedfly  recovered,  and  fOr  a  few  days 
after,  for  fear  of  returns, 

CHAP.  VI, 

Of  the  lethargy. 

H  E  hog  will  fometimes  fall  into  the  fleeping-evil  or  lethar- 
gy.  He  will  doze  all  day  long,  negl^dl  his  food,  and  pine 
away.  The  remedy  is  a  votnit ;  and  the  beft  is  this. 

Gather  a  good  quantity  of  wall  pepper,  bruife  this  in  a  mar¬ 
ble  mortar,  and  prefs  out  the  juice.  Keep  the  creature  fading 
all  the  afternoon  and  night,  and  in  the  morning  fet  before  him 
a  warm  mefs,  into  which  put  a  pint  of  the  juice  of  the  ftone 
crop.  He  will  be  tempted  to  eat  by  his  long  faft;  and!  the 
hog  is  not  very  curious  about  taftes.  He  will  vomit  foou  afo 

H  h  ter 
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ter  he  has  fwallowed  it ;  and  that  fingle  dofe  will  frequently 
prove  a  cure.  If  this  be  not  fufEcient  it  muft^be  repeated  nex| 
day. 

CHAP,  vir, 

Of  the  /welling  of  the  milt, 

WH  E  N  a  hog  is  giddy,  an^l  runs  principally  on  one  fide^ 
the  farmer  is  to  underlland  that  it  is  his  milt  that  is  dif- 
ordered  ;  and  if  he  be  not  relieved  he  will  forfake  his  food,  and 
pine  to  death.  The  ufual  caufe  of  the  diforder  is  a  furfeit  iii 
feeding  upon  mail:. 

The  cure  is  this.  Bruife  a  good  quantity  of  the  leaves  and 
tops  of  common  wormwood,  and  prefs  out  the  juice  :  add  to 
this  fome  juice  of  penny-royal,  and  give  the  hog  a  pint  of  it 
in  every  mefs  of  his  victuals  till  he  is  perfeddly  recovered  ; 
which  will  be  known  by  the  fteadinefs  of  his  walk  and  his 
quietnefe. 

CHAP,  VIIL 

For  a  purging,  j 

IjLJ  O  ^  S  that  are  taken  with  a  flux  often  have  it  to  a  great 
violence,  and  wafle  with  it  till  they  are  only  fkin  and 
bone.  It  rife^  from  bad  food.  The  cure  is  this.  Make  a 
good  mefs  of  food  for  him,  and  put  into  it  half  a  pound  of  a- 
corn  hufks.  Obferve  whether  he  grow  better.  If  he  do,  repeat 
the  fame  method  till  he  is  perfectly  cured. 

If  this  do  not  fucceed,  give  him  in  every  mefs  of  his  food 

r  of  tormentill  roots  chopped  fmall.  This  fcarce  ever 

rails  of  compleating  the  cure. 

CHAP.  IX. 

Of  impofthumes  or  boils, 

TJf  O  G  S  are  fubje61:  to  boils  and  hard  fwellings  in  various 
parts  5  and  the  befl  method  is  to  open  them,  and  let  out 
t  e  niatter  jU  a  proper  tinie.  A  common  knife  anfwers  this 
purpo  e.  The  faimei  muff  watch  for  their  growing  foft,  that 
being  the  mark  that  they  are  in  a  pondition  to  be  cut.  He  is 
then  to  lay  the  boil  open  the  whole  length,  and  prefs  it  on  the 
es  to  get  out  the  matter;  and  when  this  is  done  he  muft 
anpmt  the  place  with  greafe  and  tar,  and  it  will  heal  prefehtly. 

C  H  A  P.  X. 

Of  foulnefs  of  the  Jk'tn. 

qp  HE  hog  is  naturally  uncleanly,  and  the  farmer  muft  take 
toe  more  care  m  his  nianageinent.  A  wet  ftye  will  fub- 
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je6l  him  td.  colds  and  fevers :  but  if  it  be  wet  and  nafty  toge¬ 
ther,  the  nrft  confequence  will  bs  ^  foulnefs,  fcurf,  and  fcab^ 
binefs  of  the  fkin.  The  hog  will  pine,  and  all  his  meat  will 
be  thrown  away  upon  him,  unlefs  this  be  cured.  The  blood 
is  often  in  fault  in  thefe  foulnefles,  and  then  inward  remedies^ 
are  needful  :  the  others  may  be  tried  firft,  and  if  they  do  not 
take  efFe61;,  that  is  a  proof  thefe  are  wanted. 

Firft  bleed  the  hog  Under  the  as  much  as  ca!n  be  well 
got  away  :  it  ought  to  be  a  pint  at  leail.  Then  prepare  fome 
Very  ftrong  foap  fuds.  Rub  common  foft  foap  upon  a  fcrub- 
bing  brufh,  dip  it  in  the  fuds,  and  fcrub  the  hog  well  all  over. 
After  this  wa(h  him  well  with  warm  lime  water,  and  make 
the  ftye  clean  j  give  him  dry  litter  and  wholefome  food,  and 
after  two  days  clean  him  again,  and  rub  him  with  lime  water. 

If  this  do  not  make  a  cure  his  blood  is  infedled  ;  and  flower 
of  brimftone  muft  be  put  into  his  victuals  in  large  quantities. 
This,  with  the  repetition  of  the  other  will  cure.  If  the  Ikin 
be  broken  in  any  place  it  mufl:  be  drefled  with  tar  and  greafe  ; 
and  when  he  takes  the  brimflone  inwardly^  fome  Ihould  a}fo 
be  mixed  in  ointment, 

(  :  C  H  A  P.  XL 

For  for  e  ears. 

S'  OMETIMES  the  hog  will  have  a  forenefs  about  the  ears 
from  dirt  and  filth  :  more  frequently  it  rifes  from  the  teeth 
of  dogs  ;  and  the  worfi:  is  When  both  caufes  come  together. 
The  dogs  make  the  hurts ;  and  the  dirt  occafions  them  to 
fefter. 

Wariii  fome  idnegar,  and  wafh  the  ears  thoroughly  till 
they  are  clean  ;  then  make  an  ointment  of  tar  and  greafe  in 
equal  quantities,  and  add  a  little  common  foap.  Rub  the  fore 
parts  with  this,  and  repeat  it  till  the  cure  is  perfected.  , 

C  H  A  P.  XIL 

Of  the  pox, 

^EIIS  is  a  dlforder  that  fliews  itfelf  outwardly  in  pimples 
and  blotches  ;  keeps  the  creatures  miferable,  and  makes 
them  pine  and  wafte.  It  rifes  from  wet  and  filth  in  their  fiyes, 
and  from  unwholefome  food.' 

Make  a  hot  mefs,  and  give  in  it  an  Ounce  of  Venice  treacle. 
After  this  let  the  whole  ikin  be  cleaned  with  foap  fuds,  and 
wherever  the  fores  and  pimples  are,  ufe  the  following  ointment. 
Melt  tv/o  pounds  of  hog’s  lard,  and  ftir  in  half  a  pint  of  tar. 
When  it  is  taken  off  the  fire,  put  to  It  as  much  flower  of  brim- 
ffone  as  will  thicken  it  when  cold  into  a  firm  ointment.  Rub 

H  h  3  this 
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this  upon  the  hog  every  night  for  four  times,  and  keep  him  dry 
and  clean  :  it  will  commonly  make  a  cure  in  that  time. 

This  difeafe  is  infectious.  The  farmer  muft  feparate  thofe 
which  have  it  from  the  reft,  and  not  put  them  together  again  till 
they  have  been  fome  time  well,  and  he  fees  there  is  no  return 
of  the  diforder. 


BOOK  XIIL  SECT.  V, 


Of  the  diforders  of  POULT  RT. 

Chap.  Chap. 

1.0/  the  pip,  5.  Of  fore  eyes, 

6.  Of  vermin  upon  poultry^ 


2.  Of  the  roup. 


3.  Of  the  fux, 

4*  Of  ft  opp  age  of  fools. 


7.  Of  fores. 


The  INTRODUCTION. 

These  animals  have  their  diforders  like,  others ;  and 
their  remedies  are  as  efficacious  and  certain.  The  far¬ 
mer  will  the  eafier  be  a  mafl'er  of  this  part  of  his  care,  becaufe 
there  is  not  fo  great  difference  between  one  kind  of  poultry 
and  another,  that  there  is  between  one  kind  and  another  of 
the  four-footed  animals.  Their  diftempers  are  the  fame  in  ge¬ 
neral,  and  the  fame  remedies  will  cure  them. 

CHAP.  I. 


Of  the  pip, 

H I  S  is  peculiar  to  young  fowls,  and  arlfes  from  want  of 
water.  The  natural  moifture  of  the  mouth  hardens  upon 
the  end  of  the  tongue  into  a  kind  of  fcale,  and  this  prevents 
their  feeding.  The  great  care  is  to  obferve  in  time  which  have 
the  difeafe,  for  the  remedy  is  eafy. 

Let  fome  bay  fait  be  meited  in  a  little  vinegar  and  fet  in  a 
lancer.  Let  the  young  creatures  be  takem  up  and  the  fcale 
loolened,  and  then  pulied  off  from  the  tongue  with  the  fingers, 
hen  wet  the  end  of  the  tongue  two  or  three  times  over  with 

the  Vinegar  and  fait,  and  turn  the  chick  loofe  where  he  cannot 
drink  tor  an  hour. 


chap.  IL 

Of  the  roup. 

^HIS  is  a  fmall  fwelling  of  an  inflamed  kind  upon  the 
rump.  1  he  fowls  that  have  it  grow  fickly  j  their  feathers 
ftand  rough,  and  they  pine.  When  they  are  fecn  in  this  con¬ 
dition,  let  the  farmer  leek  for  the  fwelling  and  open  it  with  a 

'  knife. 
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knife.  Let  him  fqueeze  out  the  matter,  and  then  w^lfh  ths 
part  with  hot  vinegar  and  turn  the  fowl  loofe, 

chap.  hi. 

Of  the  flux, 

O  kind  of  poultry  can  thrive,  unlefs  they  ^re  properly  in 
•k  ^  order  with  refpe6t  to  their  excrements ;  and  wrong  food 
will  throw  them  into  diforders  in  either  extream.  This  of  the 
flux  is  always  occalloned  by  their  eating  too  great  a  quantity 
of  moifl  food.  The  bell  remedy  is  to  give  them  fuch  victuals 
for  fome  days  as  tends  to  the  other  extream  :  and  if  this  fails,, 
to  have  recourfe  to  more  powerful  things.  Bran  fcalded  is  a 
food  they  will  eat  very  freely  ;  and  it  will  commonly  very  well 
anfwer  the  purpofe.  If  this  does  not  fet  them  right  iri  two 
days,  rub  to  powder  fome  dry  roots  of  tormentrl  and  mix  with 
it :  this  never  fails  ^  and  they  prefently  grow  well  and  hearty* 

CHAP.  IV. 

Of  floppage  of  the  floohi 

^HIS  is  the  contrary  extream^  and  is  owing  to  eating  too 
much  dry  and  binding  meat.  It  renders  their  excrements 
hard,  and  prevents  their  voiding  them  freely. 

The  hrft  attempt  to  a  remedy  fhould  be  by  the  food ;  and 
if  that  fail  medicines  muft  be  added.  Thofe  cures  performed 
by  a  change  of  diet  are  always  more  natural  and  more  lafting,^ 
Give  them  bread  foaked  in  broth  j  and  if  that  fails,  add  to  the 
mefs  a  fmall  quantity  of  manna  :  fkim  off  the  fattell  part  of 
fome  liquor  in  which  meat  has  been  boiled,  dilTolve  in  half  a 
pint  ot  this  two  ounces  of  ordinary  manna,  and  then  put  ia 

erne  bread  to  foak.  They  will  eat  this  very  freely,  and  it 
ill  certainly  cure  them. 

CHAP.  V. 

Of  fore  eyes, 

HIS  complaint  is  common  among  poultry,  and  it  is  eafily 
^  remedied.  Their  eyes  are  often  hurt  by  accident  in  their 
going  among  briars,  and  by  their  pecking  one  another  ;  and 
they  are  alfo  fubjedl  to  fwell  and  inP.ame  with  colds.  Thefe 
diforders  fhew  themfelves  in  various  parts  of  the  eyes  and  eye¬ 
lids  ;  but  one  remedy  ferves  for  them  all. 

Gather  equal  quantities  of  celandine,  ground  ivy,  and  clown’s 
wound-wort.  Bruife  them  in  a  marble  mortar,  and  prefs  out 
the  juice.  Add  to  half  a  pint  of  this  four  fpoonfuls  of  white 
wine,  and  dipping  a  pencil -brufn  in  it,  rub  the  eye-lids  and  eyes 


carefullv  everv  morning  and  evening. 

H  h  4. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP.  VI. 

Of  vermin  upon  poultry, 

HEN  -fowls  are  kept  in  a  yard  they  have  not  always  op- 
portunities  of  cleanlinefs,  and  whenever  it  is  omitted  they 
fufFer.  Their  feathers  keep  their  fkin  fo  warm,  that  it  is  a 
natural  place  for  the  breeding  of  vermin ;  and,  every  kind  of 
fowl,  as  well  as  every  fpecies  of  beaft,  the  eagle  and  the  lion 
not  excepted,  have  their  loufe,  which  will  be  fare  to  appear 
when  uncleanlinefs  encourages  it.  The  means  of  cleannefs 
are  plenty  of  water  and  dry  ground  ;  the  fowls  will  wafli 
themfelves  in  the  one,  and  rub  themfelves  in  the  other ;  and 
thus  keeping  clean  they  are  free  from  vermin  :  but  when  they 
have  foul  water  it  flicks  to  their  fkins,  and  gives  filth  inftead  of 
cleaning  it  away. 

TFo  prevent  this  evil,  let  the  farmer  take  care  there  be  good, 
water  j  and  a  dry  foil  in  fome  part  of  the  yard.  When  it  is 
come  on  the  remedy  is  this.  Boil  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
white  hellebore  root  diced  in  two  quarts  of  water  to  a  pint 
and  a  half.  Strain  this  off,  put  it  into  a  quart  bottle,  and 
put  to  it  an  ounce  of  beaten  pepper,  and  half  an  ounce  of 
Scotch  fnuff.  Wafh  the  fkin  where  the  vermin  are  with  this, 
and  it  will  prove  a  certain  and  fpeedy  cure.  But  if  they  be 
not  thoroughly  killed  they  will  foon  breed  again. 

CHAP.  VII. 

For  fores, 

O  O  R  E  S  and  fwellings  will  appear  upon  fowls  in  different 
^  parts  of  the  body,  and  they  never  fail  to  make  the  creatures 
pine.  When  poultry  droop,  and  their  feathers  hang  rough,  let 
the  owner  examine  them,  he  will  ufually  find  fome  fuch  difor- 
der.  The  caufe  is  bad  food,  or  bad  water,  and  ill  keeping. 

Melt  together  in  a  pipkin  equal  quantities  of  refin,  butter 
and  tar.  Bathe  the  fore  firfl  with  Warm  milk  and  water,  and 
then  drefs  it  with  this  ointment.  Two  or  three  dreffings  ufually 

make  a  cuiej  but  they  muff  be  kept  more  carefully  to  prevent 
a  return. 

End  of  the  Thirteenth  Book. 
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BOOK  XIV. 


Of  the  dijiemperatures  of  trees^  roots^  and  herlage^  from 
the  injuries  done^  hy  infe^s^  larger  animals^  and  weeds. 


\ 

In  Three  Sections. 
SECT.  I.  Of  1  N  S  E  C  ,r  S, 


Chap. 

1.  Of  ants, 

2.  Of  beetles, 

3 .  Of  worms, 

4.  Of  fugs, 

5.  Of  grajhoppers. 


Chap. 

6.  Of  the  hcuf, 

7.  Of  caterpillars^ 

8.  Of  the  grub, 

9.  Of  files. 


INTRODUCTION. 


WE  have  laid  before  the  farmer  the  feveral  accidents  to 
which  his  crops  and  cattle  are  liable,  from  the  feafons 
and  other  narural  caufes  ;  and  it  remains  that  we  treat  of  thofe 
diftemperatures  which  are  owing  to  the  hurts  of  infedfs.  Thefe, 
by  their  number,  are  able  to  do  great  damage.  This  will  be 
bed  guarded  againft  by  thofe  who  moft  thoroughly  underftand 
their  nature.  We  fhall  treat  of  them  feverally,  and  explain  their 
natures  and  qualities ;  the  accidents,  fo  far  as  they  can  be  dif- 
covered,  which  caufe  their  abouiiding  at  certain  times  ;  and  the 
method  by  which  trees,  roots,  and  herbage j  may  be  preferved 
from  them  :  founding  all  in  this  part,  as  the  preceding,  on  ex- 
nerience. 

A. 


c  n  A  p. 
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C  H  A  P.  L 
Of  the  anti 

H  I  S  little  creature  is  a  troublefonre  enemy  to  tbe  farmer  in 
many  articles,  and  muft  be  deftroyed  in  fome  cafes,  and 
guarded  againfl:  in  others  with  the  utmoit  caution. 

In  paflure  ground  it  raifes  hills,  which  we  have  already  fhewh 
the  methods  of  cuiting  up^  and  in  plowed'Iands  it  will  eat  the 
feed  before  it  fprouts*  Birds  devour  much  of  it,  but  they  wa^t  to 
fee  the  fhoot ;  thefe  little  enemies,  whofe  number  enables  them 
to  do  vafl  mifchief,  by  what  th'ey  deftroy,  aiiid  partly  what  they 
carry  away,  follow  it  into  the  ground,  and  are  themfelves  un- 
feen,  as  well  as  the  havock  they  make,  till  the  farmer  finds  the 
misfortune  in  his  poor  fhoot. 

Ants  are  great  breeders  ;  and  they  are  diflinguiihed  according 
to  their  fexes  :  the  males  have  '^ings,  the  females  none..  There 
are  feveral  kinds  of  them,  the  largeft  living  in  woods  ;  but  thefe 
do  little  mifchief.  The  fmall  common  ant  is  the  kind  hurtful 
to  the  farmer.  Their  eggs  are  fmajl  and  round ;  v/hat  is  called 
the  ant’s  egg,  is  a  thin  cafe,  in  which  the  female  lies  while  the 
wings  are  forming.  All  infedls  that  have  wings  lie  in  a  flill 
ftate  fome  time;  the  filk-worm,  the  caterpillar,  the  bee,  and 
all  others.  This  called  the  egg  is  the  fame  Bate  of  the  ants  ; 
and  as  they  are  utterly  unable  to  move,  during  that  condition^ 
the  refi:  take  care  of  them,  carrying  them  to  places  of  fafety. 

The  mifchief  they  do  trees  is  by  eating  off  the  young  buds  ;* 
but  this  is  only  of  a  few  particular  kinds.  Some  fruits  alfo  they 
are  fond  of,  as  is  feen  in  gardens.  In  grafs-grounds  they  do  no 
harm  but  by  thofe  hills,  which  are  troublefome  enough.  In 
new-fown  corn-fields  they  are  moft  deffrudlive,  creeping  in  at 
the  chinks  of  the  ground,  and  fpoiling  more  than  they  devour  or 
carry  away.  Wheat  is  moft  fubjedf  to  their  depredations  ;  and 
the  fmalleft  wheat  the  moft  :  as  its  fkin  is  thinneft,  and  it  is  ea- 
fieft  of  carriage.  ^  Barley  they  will  attack,  efpecially  that  which 
is  beft,  waiting  till  it  is  fomewhat  foftened  in  the  ground. 

The  other  kinds  that  fuffer  moft,  are  hemp,  flax,  and  cole- 
feed.  ^  Rye  they  are  not  very  fond  of ;  and  all  kinds  of  pulfe  are 

fafe,^  for  they  do  not  like  them  ;  the  fkins  are  too  thick,  and  the 
meal  is  too  bitter. 

The  remedy  is  deftroying  them  ;  and  this  is  done  feveral  ways. 
Bet  tne  farmer  find  their  nefts,  which  are  under  hedges,  about 
the  flumps  of  old  trees,  and  on  little  rifings  of  ground.  Let 
him  carry  wet  ftraw  to  thefe  places,  cover  all  the  nefts,  and 

fixe 
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fire  it.  The  fmoak  will  deftroy  them.  If  once  going  over  the 
ground  do  not  anfwer  the  purpofe,  it  muft  be  repeated. 

The  time  for  doing  this  is  half  an  hour  after  fun-fet,  for  they 
are  then  all  together.  They  hate  lime-foot  and  alhes,;  thefe 
are  all  good  manures,  and  fhould  be  ufed  where  ants  are  mofl 
likely  to  come.  ’Tis  alfo  a  good  method  to  drefs  the  land  with 
thefe  after  they  have  been  choaked  with  burning  the  litter.  This 
,  perfedts  the  deftrudtion  of  them,  and  they  are  feldom  found  to 
infeft  fuch  a  piece  of  ground  afterwards. 

C  H  A  P.  Ih 
Of  beetles* 

H  E  kinds  of  beetles  are  innumerable  :  we  have  them  from 
the  ftag-horned  ;  which  is  nearly  as  big  as  a  wren,  to  the 
fmall  black  beetle  of  the  rofe-bufh,  which  is  fcarce  large  enough 
to  be  vifible.  Many  of  them  are  great  devourers^  The  farmer 
is  aware  of  them  in  their  winged  ftate ;  but  there  is  another  con¬ 
dition  in  which  they  do  him  greater  damage. 

Ill  the  end  of  fummer  they  lay  their  eggs  jufl  under  the  furface 
of  the  ground.  Thefe  hatch  into  thick  white  maggots  with  Rx 
legs,  and  after  a  time  of  reft  they  come  out  with  wings,  in  the 
proper  form  of  a  beetle.  In  the  maggot  or  grub  ftate,  they  eat 
the  roots  of  grafs  and  corn  :  eight  years  lince  they  almoft  caufed 
a  famine  in  Norfolk. 

In  the  beetle  ftate  they  prey  upon  corn  in  the  fame  manner  as 
ants.  They  creep  into  the  cracks  of  the  ground,  and  devour 
the  beft  grains.  Their  time  of  mifehief  is  when  the  grain  is 
fwelled,  and  before  it  (hoots.  They  are  more  univerfal  deftroy- 
ers  than  the  ants,  for  they  have  ftronger  jaws,  and  lefs  nicety 
in  their  tafte.  There  is  no  kind  of  grain  or  pulfe  fecure  againft 
them. 

The  method  of  deftroying  them  is  this.  Juft  before  the  fow- 
ing,  carry  fome  wet  Htter  into  the  field :  lay  it  in  heaps,  and 
about  evening  fet  fire  to  it.  That  fuel  is  beft  which  makes 
moft  and  thickeft  fmoak.  They  lie  concealed  in  bullies  and 
hedges,  but  they  fly  at  evening :  this  is  therefore  the  time  to 
deftroy  them  or  drive  them  away.  They  are  afraid  of  fmoak  as 
much  as  ants :  they  will  be  choaked  in  great  numbers  by  it ; 
and  what  efcape  deftrudfion  will  get  far  oft'.  The  fame  manuresi 
that  are  ufeful  againft  the  ant,  are  ferviceable  againft  the  beetle: 
and  it  is  a  good  method,  where  they  are  very  plentiful,  or  3 
field  is  particularly  in  danger,  to  fcatter  lime  over  it  juft  after 
lowing. 

CHAP, 


4 
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CHAP.  Ill 

Of  worms, 

/^ArJeners  imagliie  worms  do  them  no  hafm ;  but  thofe  who 
have  obferved  the  field,  can  tell  them  they  mi'flake.  There 
is  a  prarticular  time  at  which  they  feed  upon  the  grain  3  and  they 
are  fo  numerchjs,  that  the  deflrudlion  is  very  great. 

There  are  three  principal  kinds  of  worms,  the  great  and 
fmall  red  worm,  and  the  olive  colour’d.  The  fmall  red  worms 
are  the  moft  deffrudive.-  They  are  too  common  in  good  lands 
naturally  :  and  multitudes  are  brought  on  with  the  dung.  The’ 
time  when  they  deffroy  corn  is  juft  when  it  has  fwelled,  and 
beginning  to  fhoot. 

A  good  method  of  deffroying  them,  Is  fo  drive  a  number  of 
nails  half  way  in  upon  the  lower  part  of  the  plough  which  o-oes 
into  the  ground.  Thefe  tear  the  worms  to  pieces  in  ^eat 
numbers;  and  they  are  aifo'  very'  ufefiil  in  breaking  the  ground 
more  fine. 

Another  way  is,  to  make  fireT  of  wet  litter  on  different  parts 
of  the  land.  This  deflroys  rnany  of  the  fmall  worms  that  are 
neareft  the  furfacc,  and  they  are  whaf  cfo  the  mifchief. 

The  greateft  remedy  is  fteeping  the  feed-corn  in  a  proper  brine.- 
The  tafle  of  copperas  is  hateful  to  worms  ;  and  they  are  no' 
waj  better  guarded  againff  than  this. 

-  ^it  is  fuppofed  hemp  is  deftrudfive  of  them,  but  this  is  an  error.' 

The  bed  prefervative  is  to  fprinkle  lye  over  the  feed-corn  after 

ffeeping,  and  then  to  fift  lime  over  it,  and  fow  if,  well  covered  ■ 
with  both.  ^ 


CHAP.  IV. 

Of  fugs, 

Ty'E  have  named  the  defiroyers  of  crops  in  the  ground  ;  and 
are  next  to  confider  the  devourers  ot  them'  when  they  have 
Jprouted :  of  thefe  none  is  fo  fatal,  fo  numerous,  or  fo  hard  to 
be  conquered,  as  the  flug.  The  flug,  or  naked  fnail,  is  of  two 
s,  a  aige  black  and  a  fmall  brown  one.  The  black  is  the 
greate  evourer;  but  the  other  is  more  apt  to  efcape,  being 

Imall  and  of  the  colour  of  the  ground.  ^  ^  ^ 

thefe  eat  the  hearts  of  new-planted  herbs  ;  but  in 
of  ^1'''  ^Jirface,  and  eat  the  firfi;  flioots 

with  which  is  to  fupport  the  ear,  together 

on  bj/  thele  creatures. 


% 


The 
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The  fmall  brown  fiug  is  moft  deflrudive  of  wheat  and  other 
.  grain  5  the  great  black  Hug  of  pulfe.  They  are  moft  frequent 
on  land  manured  with  dung  ;  and  feweft  of  ajl  are  found  where 
the  fharpeft  manures  are  ufed,  fuch  as  lime.  '  ^ 

Two  things  are  found  moft  dlfagreeabie  to  them ;  lime  and 
foot.  The  farmer  knows  the  time  when  they  will  come  to  be 
mifchievous.  Let  him  have  fome  frefh  and  ftrong  lime  ready  j 
and  about  after  the  fowing  of  the  corn,  let  one  or 

more  of  his  chimneys  be  fwept  for  foot.  Let  him  mix  together 
equal  quantities  of  the  frefh  foot  and  lime,  and  fprinkle  it  over 
the  ground.  This  will  greatly  promote  the  ftrength  of  the 
crop,  and  at  the  fame  timepolfon  multitudes  of  thefe  vermin. 

^  ’  If  he  has  the  advantage  of  a  fhower  about  this  time,  let  him 
by  all  means  order  the  foot  and  lime  to  be  thrown  on  foon  after¬ 
wards  :  if  not,  the  beft  time  is  early  in  the  morning  j  becaufc 
they  are  then  out,  and  upon  the  furface  of  the  ground.  In  fmall 
^  pieces  of  ground,  a  mixture  of  foap-lees  and  tallow-chandlers 
i  ^reavesj  deftroys  them  utterly. 

C  H  A  P.  V. 

Of  grajhoppers. 

fr^HESE  feed  upon  the  fhoot  as  foon  as  it  appears,  and  arc 
very  mifchievous  J:o  fummer  corn,  and  other  late  fown 
jcrops.  They  eat  thofe  down  fo  very  deep,  that  frequently  there 
is  never  another  (hoot  made,  but  the  grain  dies.  The  remedy 
is  of  a  peculiar  kind.  They  cannot  endure  the  tafte  of  bitters  6f 
any  fort.  The  farmers,  who  have  a  tradition  of  this  kind, 
boil  wormwood  in  water,  and  fprinkle  it  over  thofe  crops  which 
the  grafhopper  is  devouring.  But  there  is  a  miKh  more  power¬ 
ful  rernedy,.  Coloquintida  is  the  moft  hateful  bitter  in  the 
world  ^  and  a  very  fmall  quantity  of  it  will  give  its  tafte  to  a  vaft 
deal  of  water.  This  Ihould  be  fprinkled  on  the  crop,  and  will 
never  fail. 

CHAP.  VI. 

Of  the  locuft. 

HIS  terrible  deftroyer  we  are  little  acquainted  with  in  BrL 
^  tain.  W e  were  threatened  with  a  fwarm  of  them  fome  few 
years  ftnce ;  and,  as  it  is  poftible,  they  may  come  at  fome  other 
time,  it  may  not  be  amifs  thus  ftiortly  to  mention  them. 

They  devour  the  green  crop  of  any  kind,  and  in  any  degree 
of  growth  ;  and  when  they  come  in  fuch  fwarms  as  to  cover  the 
whole  ground  to  a  great  depth,  there  can  be  no  remedy.  If  they 
iliould  ever  threaten  ©ur  crops,  it  would  naturally  be  in  a  lefs 

quantity  , 
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quantity  ;  and  the  prefervation  would  be  in  the  method  juft  di¬ 
rected.  Coloquintida  fhould  be  boiled  in  water,  and  the  liquor 
fprinkled  over  the  field.  It  is  a  tafte  fo  extremely  naufeous,  that 
probably  no  creature  would  eat  any  thing  wetted  with  it. 

CHAP.  VIL 

Of  the  caterpillar^ 

^Aterpillars  are  of  many  kinds.  They  are  the  young  of  the 
^  butterfly  fpecie^,  and  are  various  in  their  form,  fize  and  co¬ 
lours.  The  butterfly  jays  her  eggs  upon  fome  plants  and  there 
the  caterpillars  are  hatched.  This  plant  is  their  food,  the  far¬ 
mers  crops  fuffer  bdcaufe  they  are  well  tafted ;  and  the  creature 
does  vaft  mifchief. 

The  pulfe  kind  are  moft  fuhjecf  to  them  ;  and  it  is  eftential  to 
guard  againft  them.  In  trees  thejr  nefts  fhould  be  fought,  after 
the  leaves  are  fallen  ;  for  many  of  |hem  breed  in  great  numbers, 
the  eggs  remaining  in  the  neft  all  winter,  and  hatching  juft  when 
■^he  leaves  come  out  in  fpring.  Thefe  nellG  are  generally  at  the 
extremities  of  the  branches. 

When  the  farmer  fees  them  or  perceives  by  their  havock  they 
are  numerous,  his  remedy  is  this  :  melt  fome  pitch  in  an  earthen 
pipkin,  and  put  to  it  fome  Hour  of  brimftone.’  I^et  it  cool,  and 
divide  it  into  feveral  lumps.  Place  fmall  heaps  of  ftraw  in  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  field,  and  on*'  each  l^y  one  of  thefe  lumps. 
Set  fire  to  the  ftraw,  and  the  other  ingredients  will  rpelt  and 
•burn  among  it ;  and  every  caterpillar  that  is  within  the  influence 
of  the  frnoak  will  perift^.  If  once  be  not  fufHcient,  this  may  be 
repeated. 

In  fmall  plantations  ufe  the  following  method.  Boil  fome  to¬ 
bacco  in  u-rine,  apd  add  to  it  fome  foap-lees.  Sprinl^le  where 
the  caterpillars  are-^  and  it  will  deftroy  them. 

CHAP.  VIII. 

Of  the  grub, 

H  E  grub  is  the  worm  produced  by  the  eggs  of  the  beetle. 

**■  There  is  one  particular  kind  more  deftruSive  than  the  reft; 
and  when  the  grub  is  mentioned  without  any  diftin6tion,  this 
kind  is  meant.  It  is  a  thick,  ftiort,  whitifii  worm>  with  a  hard 
red  head,  and  fix  fhort  legs.  It  is  found  among  the  roots  of 
corn,  and  does  prodigious  mifchief.  It  feeds  on  the  fweet  mat¬ 
ter  of  the  corn,  which  is  at  that  time  a  kind  of  pap,  like  cream  ; 
and  leaves  the  flhoot  to  wither,  and  the  body  of  the  feed,  to  dq- 
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cay.  This  creature  is  the  produce  of  the  cock~chafer,  which 
is  abundant  in  hedges  in  fummer  eyenjngs. 

'  It  is  ^iVendlefs  tafk  to  deftroy  the  grub,  becaufe  it  lies  under 
the  ground but  there  is  no  difficulty  in  preventing  the  danger, 
by  deftroying  the  old  ones,  to  v/hofe  eggs  the  next  brood  muft  be 
owing.  We  have  diredled  the  farmer  to  defend  againft  beetles 
jn  general,  by  makings  great  quantity  of  linking  and  fmother- 
ing  fmoke ;  and  the  fame  method,  is  to  be  pradfifed  in  this  cafe. 
,He  is  to  burn  wet  ftubble  under  all  his  hedges  ;  and  he  will  by 
this  means  either  deftroy  or  drive  them  from  his  ground. 

CHAP.  IX. 


Of  files. 


These  are  as  innumerable  In  their  kinds,  as  beetles  or  ca¬ 
terpillars/  and  no  infedf  is  more  deftrudfive  of  the  farmer’s 
crops.  We  have  fpoke  of  the  damages  they  do  to  turnips,  and 
^  other  young  fhoots  of  ufeful  plants  ;  and  fhall  refer  the  reader  to 
their  proper  place  for  thefe  confiderations ;  but  fhall  here  give  a 
general  account  of  this  deftru<ftive  creature. 

Among  flies  thofe  which  are  the  mofl  confpicuous  are  the  leaft 
hurtful.  The  fmalleft  kinds  are  in  the  higheft  degree  mifchievous. 
The  dragon  fly,  called  the  horfe  ftinger,  has  no  hurt  in  its  dif- 
pofition :  a  harhilefs  infedf,  formed  to  wanton  in  the  fields  of 
air,  to  arnufe  us  with  its  beauty,  and  the  rapidity  of  its  flight; 
and  to  do  nothing  to  injure  us.  ‘  ‘ 

It  is  much  the  fame  v/ith  the  reft  of  the  large  kinds  of  fly  :  but 
it  is  otherwife  with  the  fmall  forts.  They  herd  together,  fettle 
upon  the  boughs  of  ufeful  trees  or  plants,  and  deftroy  and  per- 
i  vert  the  courfe  of  nature  by  their  fucking.  Wherever  thefe  ap- 
i  pear,  the  method  for  deftroying  them  is  by  proper  finoaks : 

there  are  ingredients  to  be  ufed  in  this  manner,  which  fpread 
I  their  effedls  fo  far,  and  operate  fo  powerfully,  that  it  is  fcarce 
poffible  for  to  efcape  them. 

The  fmoak  of  brimftone  is  moft  efficacious  to  this  purpofe  : 
there  is  a  fiiftbcatlng  fteam  attends  it  no  creature  can  endure. 
This  is  proper  when  it  can  be  ufed  conveniently,  but  it  doe.s 
not  fpread  its  effedts  far.  A  few  matches  burnt  under  a  place 
where  are  a  fmaU  parcel  of  thefe  vermin,  will  ftifle  them  all,  but; 
there  is  no  fpreading  the  influence  of  it  over  a  whole  field. 

Orpiraent  is,  of  all  known  fubftances,  the  moft:  extended  in 
its  influence ;  and  happily  for  the  farmer,  the  fmoak  of  this  is 
offenfive  beyond  all  other  things.  A  dram  of  this  will  make  as 
much  fmother  as  a  vaft  quantity  of  ftraw,  and  the  fmell  is  like 
tfiat  of  garlic,  only  more  offenfive. 

.  i  ;  .  V  ■  '  ■ 


This 
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This  is  the  farmer’s  beft  fafeguard  againfi:  the  dy  which  feizes 
innumerably  upon  many  of  his  crops.  He  need  not  be  afraid 
to  life  it,  from  its  having  been  called  a  poifonous  fubllance ; 
for  that  is  an  error;  it  is  a  common  thing  to  call  yellow 
ratlbane  by  this  name,  but  that  is  a  thing  akogether  different. 
Yellow  ratfbane  is  made  by  art ;  but  the  right  orpiment  is  found 
natural  in  the  earth :  and  the  farmer’s  great  Care  muff  be  to 
purchafe  it  of  an  honeff  peffon,  and  to  explain  what  he  do6s, 
and  what  he  does  not  mean. 

Let  the  farmer  who  has  crops  over-fpread  with  flies,  take  a 
day  when  there  is  a  littlp  wind  ;  and  place  himfelf  fo  that  it  may 
convey  the  fmoakhe  ihall  make  diredfly  upon  his  crop.  Then 
let  him  light  a  few  pieces  of  charcoal,  and  fet  over  thefe  a 
■fire  fhovel  with  an  ounce  of  orpiment  beat  to  powder.  There 
will  prefently  rife  from  it  a  thick  white  fmoak.  The  wind 
will  drive  it  from  him  ;  but  it  will  fpread  over  a  vaft  fpace  of 
<rround :  if  the  field  be  fmall,  once  burning  will  do ;  if  larger^ 
it  may  be  repeated  in  two  or  three  places* 

BOOK  XIV.  SECT.  11. 

Of  damages  from  larger  aiimals^ 

Chap.  Chap. 

I.  Of  mice,  "  3.  Of  birds. 

Of  moles, 

CHAP.  I. 

Of  mice, 

Ther  E  are  feveral  fpecies  of  field  mice ;  but  they  are  all 
equally  the  farmer’s  enemies  :  all  feeding  upon  his  feed- 
corn  and  pulfe  ;  and  are  all  to  be  deftroyed  by  the  fame  means. 
Drier  lands  are  more  fubjeft  to  thefe  than  wet;  and  foxing 
under  furrow  moft  expofes  the  feed  to  them. 

The  furrows  will  fall  fomewhat  hollow,  and  they  afford  a 
Shelter  to  the  mice  at  the  time  of  their  committing  their  hayock  ; 
for  the  corn  lies  perfedfly  expofed  to  them,  and  they  are  not  1 
expofed  to  his  eye  while  they  are  feeding  upon  it.  * 

In  thefe  lands  I  have  traced  the  path  of  thofe  devourers,  and  j 
feen  all  eaten  up,  or  carried  away  to  fome  little  diffance ;  for  I 
under  the  covert  of  this  tillage  they  will  make  their  nefts  and  j 
granaries  as  it  were  in  different  places ;  and  the  feed  fhall  be  I 
found  fforcd  up  in  of  thefe,  that  ihould  have  covered  a  | 

great  1 
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great  fpace  of  ground  with  its  fhoot.  Though  this  manner  of 
fowing  gives  the  mice  an  advantage,  the  other  way  does  not 
fufficiently  fecure  the  corn  from  them.  When  it  is  fown  in  the 
ufual  way  and  harrowed  in,  it  is  better  covered ,  and  there  is  a 
great  deal  more  trouble  for  them  to  get  at  it  :  but  they  are 
very  induftrious,  and  will  dig  after  it,  and  tear  up  and  deftroy 
a  great  deal. 

When  it  is  fown  under  furrow  they  begin  with  It  as  fooii  as 
it  is  in  the  ground  5  but  when  It  is  harrowed  in  they  wait  for  its 
firfl:  fprout.  This  gives  the  farmer  an  advantage,  becaufe  he 
knows  when  he  is  to  expert  them.  He  is  not  in  this  cafe  to 
wait  till  he  fees  the  {hoot  of  his  feed ;  for  the  miqe  have  quick 
eyes,  and  will  perceive  it  a  day  or  two  before  he  does  :  he  is  to 
look  to  bis  ground  a  day  or  two  before  the  time  of  its  being  co¬ 
vered  ;  and  then,  as  he  knows  the  devourers  will  be  about,  he 
is  to  prepare  for  their  deftrudlion.  Traps  are  a  poor  method. 
There  is  no  way  worth  his  confideration  but  poifon  ;  and  there 
are  drugs  which  will  anfwer  this  purpofe,  which  are  not  poifon 
to  ourfelves.  It  would  be  a  difagreeable  thing  to  be  meddling 
with  ratfbane  ;  but  there  is  no  harm  in  handling  the  ingredients 
he  has  to  ufe. 

Mix  up  a  peck  of  barley  meal,  a  pound  of  powder  of  white 
hellebore  root,  and  four  ounces  of  powder  of  ftaves-acre  ;  fift- 
ing  them  through  a  hair  lieve,  then  add  .  half  a  pound  of  ho¬ 
ney,  and  as  much  milk  as  will  work  the  whole  into  a  pafte. 
Let  this  be  broke'  into  pieces,  and  fcattered  over  the  field. 
They  will  eat  it  greedily,  and  it  is  certain  death  to  them. 

This  is  the  method  juft  at  the  time  of  danger;  but  the  far¬ 
mer  who  is  peftered  with  thefe  vermin,  {hould  think  at  other 
times  of  deftroying  them.  They  live  at  a  fmall  depth,  and 
there  breed  in  abundance.  The  paflage  into  their  neft  is  by  a' 
little  round  hole,  eafily  feen  in  dry  weather.  The  farmer 
(hould  go  his  rounds  with  a  quantity  of  the  pafte  before  di¬ 
rected  ;  and  wherever  he  fees  a  hole  throw  in  a  piece.  A  lit¬ 
tle  trouble  taken  from  time  to  time  in  the  heat  of  fummer  when 
the  holes  are  moft  confpicuous,  would  utterly  deftroy  them. 

CHAP.  IL 

Of  moles, 

'T^HESE  are  enemies  of  another  kind  ;  but  do  as  much 
mifchief.  We  fee  their  hills  in  paftures.  But  the  damage 
they  do  to  corn  is  greater ;  and  frequently  comes  upon  the  far¬ 
mer  unexpectedly.  He  knows  that  ants  and  mice  will  eat  the 
grain  when  newly  fowed,  and  flags  deftroy  it  when  juft  ftiot 
VoL.  HI.  .  I  i  up  i 
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up  ;  but  when  thefe  times  are  over  he  is  at  reft :  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  there  is  no  time  at  which  the  mole  may  not  deftroy  his 
crop.  This  creature  is  fond  of  the  roots  of  corn  ;  and  befide 
the  quantity  they  deftroy  by  eating,  they  damage  a  vaft  deal 
more  by  undermining  the  ground.  ’Tis  hardly  to  be  conceived 
what  havock  a  Tingle  mole  will  make  in  a  field  of  corn  or  in 
how  little  time :  one  of  thefe  creatures  will  burrow  through  a 
third  part  of  an  acre  in  a  day  ;  and  this  perhaps  at  a  time 
when  the  corn  is  half  grown.  The  drieft  lands  are  moft  lub- 
je£t  to  thefe  animals,  but  they  will  get  into  any  j  and  there  is 
no  creature  againft  which  it  is  To  difficult  to  guard.  There  is 
no  forefeeing  when  they  will  come;  but  it  is  very  important 
to  know  of  their  being  in  the  ground  as  Toon  as  poffible. 

The  caution  is  to  obfeive  whether  there  be  any  there  at  tho 
time  of  plowing.  If  there  be,  he  is  to  ufe  every  method  of 
deftroying  them  t  if  not,  he  is  to  examine  whether  the  lands 
neareft  his  own  every  way  be  infefted  by  them,  or  clear  from 
them.  The  freer  they  are  the  more  likely  he  is  to  be  clear  of 
them  ;  but  there  is  no  certainty  :  there  are  times  when  they 
will  come  without  any  poffible  guefs  from  whence  ;  and  they 
will  fometimes  have  done  irrreparable  mifehief,  before  ’tis  dif 
covered  they  are  in  the  place.  They  are  a  defencelefs  crea¬ 
ture,  and  not  cunning.  Their  only  fecurity  is  the  being  hid  ; 
and  they  betray  themfelves  by  the  manner  of  their  working. 

'  The  hufbandman  is  to  look  for  the  tracks  where  they  have 
gone  ;  he  will  eafily  know  them  by  the  different  colour  of  the 
new  turned  up  earth.  He  is  to  follow  the  courfe  of  one  of 
thefe  paffkgcs,  and  to  dig  crofs  holes  in  it,  and  watch  the  go¬ 
ing  out  or  coming  back  of  the  mole.  Wherever  it  is  cafting, 
he  is  to  ftrike  it  through  with  an  iron  inftrument  made  for  that 
purpofe.  The  traps  for  them  arc  alfo  common,  cheap,  and  of 
a  plain  ftrudlure.  In  fome  places  the  farmers  content  them¬ 
felves  with  driving  them  out  of  the  fields  :  this  is  to  be  done  by 
fmoaking  the-m,  as  other  creatures  of, a  lefier  kind  are  deftroy- 
ed.  They  open  their  paflages  in  feveral  places,  and  burn  heaps- 
of  ftraw  and  fome  brimftone.  This  wall  drive  the  moles  out 
of  a  corn  field  ;  but  it  is  not  a  lafe  or  eligible  method.  It  is 
only  fending  them  out  of  ones  own  ground  into  a  neighbours,, 
who  may  in  the  fame  manner  drive  them  back  again.  This  is 
only  a  temporary  reliet ;  and  there  is  none  cfFedtual  but.  their 
i  deftruftion. 
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■  CHAP.  HI. 

Of  birds. 

H  E  S  E  are  as  nurtftil  as  reptiles  or  infe^ls,  and  fnuft  be 
^  guarded  againft  by  othei*  means.  Cofn  is  open  to  a  vaft 
variety  of  birds,  larger  and  fnialler,  and  they  are  Continually 
feeking  after  it.  Small  birds  follow  the  Tower,  and  frorri  that 
time  they  are  daily  feeking  after  all  that  does  not  lie  too  deep> 
for  them  j  and  they  will  in  fpite  of  the  beft  care  eat  a  great 
deal. 

AVhen  the  grain  is  about  to  (hoot,  the  rorok  cdmes  in.  He 
perceives  the  firft  fpire  that  gets  above  the  furface,  and  tears 
lip  a  great  deal.  There  is  no  feed  that  is  not  food  for  thefe 
devourers.  They  fall  upon  all  alike.  The  beft  defence  againft 
ihefe  devourers  is  the  new  method  of  hufbandry. 

Drill  fowing  gives  fecurity  to  feed,  and  limits  the  time  of 
the  danger  of  its  being  devoured,  fo  that  it  is  much  more  eafy 
to  protedf  it.  There  is  nothing  of  that  loft  of  the  feed  as 
thrown  from  the  hand ;  nor  can  thefe  rapacious  creatures  pick 
it  up  day  by  day  afterwards  as  it  lies  expofed ;  ’tis  covered  by 
that  pradfice,  and  the  foie  danger  is  juft  when  it  begins  to 
peep  above  ground.  If  a  boy  or  tWo  bc  efnployed  at  that 
time  to  fright  the  birds  away,  it  is  naturally  fecure  at  all  others. 

About  a  fortnight  after  fowing  of  barley  and  other  fummer' 
corn,  and  about  fix  and  twenty  days  after  fowing  wheat,  rye, 
and  the  like,  in  autumn,  let  a  couple  of  boys  with  piftols  be 
fent  into  the  held.  Guns  are  unmanageable  for  fiich  perfons, 
and  killing  is  not  fo  much  the  purpofe  as  the  frightning.  Any 
fervant  of  the  farmer’s  may  with  a  gun  kill  a  crow  or  two,, 
or  half  a  dozen  fparrows,  and  they  may  be  ftuck  up  in  the 
held.  The  boys  need  only  fire  powder,  and  they  %vill  thus 
weary  and  fright  the  birds  away. 

Morning  and  evening  are  the  time  of  birds  feeding.  The 
boys  muft  be  fent  into  the  field  an  hour  before  fun- rife,  and 
muft  ftay  half  an  hour  after  fun-fet  |  and  thefe  are  the  times 
when  they  muft  be  moft  vieilant. 
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BOOK  XIV.  SECT.  IV. 

r 

Of  the  damage  from  WEEDS. 


Chap. 

1.  Of  the  nature  of  weeds, 

2.  Of  the  Jeveral  kinds  of 
weeds. 


Chap. 

3.  Of  clearing  the  ground  of 
weeds. 


C  H  A  P.  I. 

Of  the  nature  of  weeds. 

HEN  the  farmer  has  been  at  the  charge  of  enrichirrg 
’  his  ground,  he  expects  the  advantages  of  his  labours,  and 
wifhes  the  improvement  he  has  made  may  give  all  its  fertility 
to  his  crop  :  but  nature  fows  while  he  Is  fowdng  ;  and  her  pro- 
vihon  for  keeping  up  the  fpecies  of  plants  is  very  wonderful  : 
their  feeds  are  fcattered  to  great  diffances,  and  where  they  fall 
they  grow.  While  the  feeds  of  fome  plants  are  winged  with 
down  to  make  them  float  upon  the  air,  the  roots  of  others  are 
fo^  full  of  life,  that  the  lead:  morfel  remaining  in  the  ground 
will  grow. 

In  animals  the  lofs  of  a  limb  or  other  eflential  part  cannot 
be  reffored,  except  in  fome  few  particular  kinds  ;  but  in  plants, 
wdiile  any  thing  remains  the  w^hole  will  be  renewed.  Hence 
is  the  origin  of  weeds  to  be  traced  by  the  farmer,  and  hence 
he  will  nnd  them  univerfal.  He  is  according  to  this  diffineb 
manner  of  their  growth  to  divide  them  into  two  kinds  ;  the 
perennia.1,  or  thofe  which  commonly  rife  from  roots  left  in  the 

ground  j  and  the  annual,  which  fpring  from  feeds  brouo-ht  on 
by  the  winds.  ^ 

A  perennial  plant  is  one  whole  root  lives  through  winter 
and  (hoots  afrefh  in  fpring.  The  feeds  of  thefe  may  be 
rought  by  winds  ;  but  they  are  mod:  pernicious  when  they 

ftroncrer  ^^^i^chief  lying  deeper,  and  the  plant  being 

O 

The  annual  are  fuch  as  rife  only  from  feeds  :  thefe  flower  in 
ummer,  and  die  wdien  they  have  perfeded  their  feeds,  which 
nature  fcatters  for  a  fucceeding  crop.  Perennial  weeds  ought 
o  be  got  out  m  the  tilling  of  the  ground  :  the  annual  are  to  be 
cleared  away  afterwards  by  hoeing  :  for  they  are  not  in  being 
when  the  tillage  is  performed. 

Beftde  the  effea  of  wind,  thefe  plants  will  rife  from  feeds  bu- 
tied  in  former  tillage.  The  feeds  of  thefe  will  not  grow  iinlefs 
they  are  near  the  (urface  j  but  many  of  them  will  continue 
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good  when  at  a  greater  depth,  and  will  grow  when  they  are 
brought  nearer  the  air  by  tillage. 

It  is  impollible  to  guard  agalnll  weeds,  and  the  buhnefs  is 
to  deftroy  them.  The  better  fences  are  kept  up,  the  fewer 
feeds  will  be  brought  into  the  grounds  ;  becaufe  the  greater  part 
are  Hopped  by  the  leaves,  and  fall  there.  This  is  the  reafon 
why  hedge  bottoms  are  always  full  of  weeds.  The  better  til¬ 
lage  is  ufed,  the  more  the  roots  of  perennial  weeds  will  be 
taken  out  of  the  ground  ;  but  there  will  be  Hill  room  for  fome 
encreafe.  Some  feeds  will  come  in,  and  fome  will  be  ripened 
upon  the  fpot ;  fo  that  notwithHanding  the  beH  care  to  prevent 
their  growth,  a  great  deal  will  alfo  be  required  to  deHroy  fuch 
as  rife. 

Weeds  are  to  be  expected  in  all  places  ;  and  they  wall  out¬ 
grow  all  crops.  They  are  natives  of  the  foil  and  climate  ; 
and  will  thrive  better  than  fuch  as  are  raifed  by  art.  It  is  a 
great  advantage  in  the  drill  and  horfehoeing  hufbandry  that  they 
can  from  time  to  time  be  deHroy ed  as  the  crop  is  growing  ;  and 
that  every  time  they  are  cut  up  the  ground  receives  a  kind  of 
tillage.  In  the  common  method  they  grow  with  the  crop ;  and 
as  they  are  naturally  more  vigorous,  they  draw  the  greater  part 
of  the  nourifhment  from  it. 

CHAP.  IL 

Of  the  feveral  kinds  of  weeds, 

Every  thing  that  grows  among  a  crop  without  being 
fown  or  planted,  is  in  that  place  a  weed,  Thofe  weeds 
are  moH  numerous  which  rife  from  feeds  ;  and  thofe  moH  diffi¬ 
cult  to  be  extirpated  which  corne  from  roots.  Sowthijiles  and 
groundfell  are  an  inHance  of  the  HrH  kind,  and  ref  harrow  of 
the  latter  ;  its  root  is  fo  tough  it  will  impede  the  progrefs  of 
the  inHruments  according  to  its  name  \  and  fo  full  of  vigour 
that  the  leaH  morfhl  will  grow. 

Some  have  both  thefe  ill  qualities  of  propagating  abundantly 
by  feed,  and  fpreading  alfo  from  their  roots.  Colts  foot  is  an 
inHance,  its  feeds  are  winged  with  down,  and  the  root  is  as 
tough  and  full  of  life  as  that  of  ref  harrow  ;  thefe  are  the  moH 
pernicious  of  all.  Couchgrafs  propagates  almoH  entirely  by 
root  'y  but  it  fpreads  fo  faH  and  fo  far,  that  nothing  is  more  pre¬ 
judicial.  » 

From  this  review  of  the  feveral  natures  of  weeds,  the  far¬ 
mer  Vvhll  know  how  he  is  to  condudl  himfelf.  When  he  is  a- 
bout  to  enter  upon  the  tillage  of  a  piece  of  ground,  let  him 
confider  what  are  the  weeds  upon  it,  and  by  that  determine 
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his  method  of  working  ;  the  horfehoeing  hufbandry  is  preferable 
in  this  refpeiSi:,  but  moft  of  all  where  the  ground  is  over-run 
with  perennial  weeds. 

The  common  wayt  thiflle  is  one  of  thofe  of  the  worft  kind^ 
its  roots  creeping  and  fpreading,  while  its  feeds  fly  by  means  of 
the  down. 

Fern  is  another  creeping  rooted  \yeed  ;  and  melilot  is  hateful 
not  only  by  its  abundant  propagation,  but  its  abominable  fla^ 
vour.  Thefe  hurt  the  farmer  two  ways  ;  they  impoverifli  his 
crop,  and  give  an  ill  cpndltjqn  to  the  grain.  Wild  garlick  does 
the  fame  damage.  Where  there  are  an  abiindance  of  thiftles, 
and  fuch  other  kinds,  the  ground  will  coft  much  more  expence 
than  under  any  other  condition :  the  bed;  pradfice  is  to  tear  it 
up  with  the  four  coultered  plow,  to  harrow  away  the  toots  im¬ 
mediately  after  every  plovving^  and  to  work  it  up  by  the  drill 
and  horfe-hoeing  method.  This  will  in  a  few  years  clear  it  of 
the  word:  weeds,  and  if  he  follow  any  other  pradfice,  they  may 
remain  torments  to  him  throughout  the  longed  leafe. 

The  deep  plowing  and  repeated  harrowing  will  tear  up  and 
draw  off  a  very  great  part  of  thefe  roots  ;  but  as  fmall  frag¬ 
ments  will  grow,  they  would  after  this  rife  among  the  crop, 
and  drengthen  themfelves  in  the  ground  during  its  growth  : 
whereas  in  the  horfehoeing  method,  the  fmalled  fragments,  as 
foon  as  they  begin  to  grow,  will  be  torn  up  and  thrown  out  in 
the  intervals,  and  very  eafily  cleared  from  among  the  rows  of 
the  crop  ;  and  as  thefe  intervals  of  the  prefent  year  are  to  be 
the  places  of  rows  of  crop  iri  the  fucceeding,  the  ground  mud 
in  a  few  feafpns  be  cleared  from  diem. 

CHAP.  III. 

Of  clear  big  the  ground  of  weeds  > 

WEEDS  utterly  dedroy  feme  crops;  and  never  fail  to  in¬ 
jure  others  in  proportion  to  their  number  and  nature. 
Hand-hoeing  will,  in  feme  cafes,  anfwer  the  purpofe  with  an¬ 
nual  weeds,  as  the  horfe-hoeing  does  with  the  others  ;  but 
even  this,  in  the  common  random  way  of  (owing,  is  fcarce  ‘ 
prafticable.  ' 

We  have  told  the  farmer  what  he  Ls  to  do  in  a  land  over¬ 
run  with  the  perennial  kind  ;  and  fliall  fuppofe  him  now  about 
to  undertake  a  piece  that  is  tolerably  free  from  thefe,  but  co-  ’ 
vered  with  the  annual.  The  horfe-hoeing  method  is  preferable 
in  this  cafe  alfo  to  any  other,  becaufe  it  not  only  effectually  de- 
ffroys  fuch  as  rife  after  the  lowing,  but  makes  them  ufeful  as  | 
a  manure :  but  if  the  farmer  is  averfe  to  this,  let  him  take  a  j 
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middle  courfe.  Where  he  fees  this  abundant  growth  of  annual 
weeds,  he  may  be  fure  there  will  be  a  proportional  increafe  a- 
mong  his  crop  ;  they  mud:  be  deflroyed,  or  they  will  ftarve  his 
corn.  In  the  common  way  of  fowing,  nothing  is  fo  difficult 
as  to  get  out  weeds  in  the  growth  ;  but  in  this  cafe  It  would 
be  impradllcable  :  therefore  if  he  will  not  admit  the  hoe^plough 
into  wide  intervals,  let  him  fow  by  the  drill  with  fome what 
narrower,  that  his  crop  may  ftand  clear,  and  diftinguifhed 
from  the  wild  growth  ;  and  that  the  hoers  may  eafily  and  con¬ 
veniently  clear  the  ground  between  the  rows  with  hand  hoes. 

This  is  an  improvement  of  the  common  pracfice,  and  will 
be  of  great  fervice  ;  becaufe  the  hl)ers,  while  they  clear  the  in¬ 
tervals  between  the  rows,  may  alfo  draw  up  the  weeds  by  hand 
that  grow  in  the  rows  ;  but  this  is  by  no  means  comparable  to 
the  other  method.  The  hand -hoers  leave  parts  of  the  roots 
in  the  ground,  and  after  the  firfl  Ihov/er  there  is  a  new  crop 
of  weeds  ;  but  the  horfe-hoe,  tearing  up  the  roots,  admits  of 
no  fuch  return. 

Thefe  are  the  methods  the  hufbandman  wdll  find  rnoft  fuc- 
cefsful  ;  but  if  he  be  fo  devoted  to  the  old  method,  that  no  ad¬ 
vantage,  can  lead  him  out  of  it,  his  recourfe  muft  be  to  a  Turn- 
mer’s  fallow.  The  more  the  ground  is  infefted  with  weeds,  the 
more  care  muft  be  taken  in  the  turning  it  up.  A  dry  fummer 
wdll  deftroy  a  vaft  number  when  they  are  from  time  to  time 
torn  up  and  expofed  to  the  fun  ;  but  there  are  feeds  that  will 
-lie  a  whole  year  without  Ihooting,  and  on  thefe  the  fallow 
takes  no  eftecft. 

The  wild  oat  is  of  this  kind,  and  feveral  others ;  for  there 
are  plants  whofe  feeds  naturally  lie  twelve  or  eighteen  months 
in  the  earth.  Thefe  efcape  the  farmer’s  diligence  in  a  fummer 
fallow  i  they  are  not  to  fhoot  till  the  fucceeding  fpring,  and 
then  they  come  up  with  vigour,  as  if  the  fallowing  had  been 
preparation  of  the  earth  for  them. 

We  reprefent  thefe  things  as  they  are,  and  hope  the  proofs 
of  advantage  attending  the  praflice  of  the  new  method,  wdll 
induce  him  to  follow  it.  The  feeds  that  lie  this  length  of  time 
in  the  ground,  are  not  the  only  fource  of  a  fucceeding  year’s 
growth  of  weeds  :  a  vaft  number  are  brought  in  with  the 
dung  and  other  common  manures,  and  the  great  quantity  ri- 
ftng  from  feeds,  wafted  in  by  wdnds,  join  in  ftiewing  that  a 
method  of  hulbandry  which  deftroys  them  while  the  crop  is 
growing,  muft  more  perfedlly  anfwer  the  purpofe,  than  one  by 
which  they  are  only  kill’d  before  the  fowing. 

Dung  is  compofed  chiefly  of  the  ftalks  of  com  ;  and,  among 
thefcj  there  go  into  the  litter  the  ftalks  of  weeds  and  their 
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feeds;  therefore  while  the  farmer  is  enriching  the  land  for  his 
crop,  he  is  fov/ing  weeds  to  reap  the  benefit  of  it.  Thefe  will 
rife  in  their  full  . number,  and  they  will  thrive  upon  the  newly- 
enriched  foil  abundantly.  They  can  only  be  deftroyed  while 
the  crop  is  growing,  becaufe  they  only  grow  with  it. 

The  farmer  in  fome  cafes  attempts  it,  by  weeding  among 
his  corn  :  but  this  is  a  method  the  worft  calculated  of  all  that 
ever  were  introduced  into  hufbandry.  The  feet  of  the  weeders 
muft  do  harm,  and  it  is  often  more  than  their  hands  do  good. 
The  corn  {landing  irregularly,  there  is  no  avoiding  trampling 
fome  of  it  down  3  and  in  other  crops  which  more  refemble 
weeds  in  their  firil  {hoot,  there  is  the  danger  of  tearing  them 
up.  This  is  the  cafe  with  the  annual  weeds,  and  it  is  {till 
worfe  with  the  perennnial :  they  cannot  be  >pulled  up,  becaufe 
that  would  tear  up  fome  of  the  corn  with  them.  All  that  can 
be  done  is  the  cutting  off  their  heads ;  the  nearer  the  root  the 
better  ;  but  however  near  this  is  done,  the  remedy  is  only  flight, 
temporary  and  imperfedl;  the  root  remains  in  all  its  vigour, 
and  new  {hoots  prefently  rife  in  the  place  of  the  old  one. 
Thefe  are  more  numerous  and  draw  more  nouriihment.  Thus 
what  appears  a 'remedy,  is  an  increafe  of  the  difeafe. 

All  this  is  obviated  by  the^horfe-hoeing  hufbandry  :  that  de- 
flroys  all  weeds  without  any  pofifible  damage  to  the  crop.  This 
is  plain  to  reafon,  and  it  is  found  true  by  experience  ;  and  with 
this  laft  recommendation,  added  to  the  many  we  have  occafion- 
ally  named  before,  we  clofe  this  part  of  our  treatife. 


End  of  the  Fourteenth  Book. 
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Of  the  poifonpus  and  hurtful  plants  native  of  this  kingdom* 


In  Two  S 

SECT.  L 

Chap. 

1.  Of  henbane, 

2.  Of  hemlock, 

3.  Of  deadly  nightfiade, 

4.  Of  water  dropwort* 

SECT.  II. 

9.  Of  white  rot^  or  cotyledon 
palujire. 

10.  Of  red  rot^  or  ros  folis. 


S  C  T  I  O  N  S. 

Poisonous, 

Chap. 

5.  Of  dogs  mercury, 

6.  Of  herb  chri/lophert 

7.  Of  water-crowfoot,. 

8.  Of  yew. 

Hurtful. 

II.  Of  loufewort^  or  pedicu- 
laris, 

^2.  Of  fpurge  laurel. 


The  INTRODUCTION. 


WE  have  acquainted  the  farmer  with  what  he  ought  to 
know,  and  what  to  do  for  the  fuccefs  of  his  buhnefs 
and  improvement  of  his  crops.  We  have  occafionally,  with 
what  he  is  to  undertake,  fliewn  him  what  he  is  to  avoid,  and 
there  requires  but  the  fingle  article  we  are  here  to  treat  of>  to 
hnifh  the  defign. 


In 
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~  In  trcEting  of  the  diforders  of  cattle^  we  have  mentioned 
their  eating  unwholfome  plants  ;  and  thefe  we  are  to  confider 
more  at  large  in  this  place.  This  kingdom  does  not  afford 
many  ;  but  what  there  are  the  hufbandman  ought  to  know,  for 
the  fecurity  of  his  flock,  and  of  the  young  among  his  family. 
Inflindl  gives  creatures  a  general  direction  not  to  teed  on  hurt¬ 
ful  things ;  but  they  fometimes  negka  the  caution ;  appetite 
in  them,  as  well  as  in  ourfelves,  getting  the  better  of  admoni¬ 
tion.  To  us  who  have  reafon,  this  inilina  is  not  given  ;  and 
while  too  young  to  exert  it,  we  are  in  the  way  6T  danger  ;  nor 
are  we  at  any  time,  without  due  information,  altogether  above 
the  power  of  accidents  of  this  nature.  For  this  reafon  we 
ihalfhere  give  the  hufbandman  the  full  and  diflina  knowledge- 
of  what  hurtful  plants  may  fail  in  his  way,  adding  to  their  de- 
feriptions  the  afHflance  of  figures,  that  he  may  deflroy  them 
wherever  he  perceives  them  rife. 

BOOK  XV.  SEC  T.  1. 

Plants  abfoluiely  fotfonous. 

OF  thefe  there  are  no  more  than  eight  wild  In  England: 

the  farmer  will,  from  the  figures  and  deferiptions,  eafly 
be  acquainted  with  this  fmail  number  :  and  we  fhall  give  him 
an  account  of  their  efFeas,  not  exaggerated  by  fancy  or  falfe 
hiflories,  but  from  experience  and  authorities  ibove  the  reach 
of  queflion. 

CHAP.  I. 

Of  henbane. 

Henbane  is  a  large  fpreadlng  plant  :  it  is  capable  of 
doing  great  mifchlef ;  and  is  not  confined  to  woods  or 
remote  places,  but  grov/s-  naturally  upon  ditch  banks,  and  'is 
common  alrnofl  every  where.  Nature  which  has  thrown  it  in 
the  way  of  mankind,  yet  has  flamp’d  fo  flrong  a  mark  of  its 
qualities  in  every  part,  and  given  notices  of  its  hurtful  properties 
fo  evidently  to  all  the  fenfes,  that  fhe  feems  to  have  given  a 
fufficient  caution  againft  any  danger.  It  differs  from  all  other 
plants  in  the  form  and  hue  of  its  leaves  :  its  flowers  are  of  a 
deadly  difmai  colour ;  and  the  whole  plant  is  forbidding  in  its 
afpe6l.  The  eye  marks  it  for  a  poifon  ;  and  when  offered  to 
the  other  fenfes,  they  anfwer  in  the  fame  language.  Its  tafle  is 
naufeous,  but  this  cannot  eafily  come  into  tryal  j  for  its  fmell, 
which  will  be  perceiv’d  firft,  is  moll  offenflve, 
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By  this  dlfmal  look,  and  this  forbidding  fmell,  has  nature 
warnM  men  to  bewafe  of  henbane,  though  they  fee  it  frequen| 
about  their  dwellings  :  we  fhall  prevent  the  pollibility  of  mif- 
taking  it  for  any  other  plant,  by  adding  the  defcription  of  its 
feveral  parts.  The  root  is  thick,  long,  and  irregular,  Fron? 
this  rife  eight  or  teji  leaves,  yery  large,  long,  and  of  a  greyifh 
green  colour.  They  are  very  deeply  indented  at  the.  fidcs.  The 
llalk  grows  up  in  the  midft  of  thefe,  and  is  whitish,  hard, 
woody,  full  of  branches,  and  two  feet  high.  The  upper 
branches  fpread  out  very  niuch^  Many  leaves  grow  upon  this, 
like  thofe  that  firft  rife  from  the  root.  The  flowers  are  nume¬ 
rous  and  large,  but  they  are  not  confpicuous.  They  are  hol¬ 
low,  like  a  bell,  and  are  of  a  dead  colour,  veiii’d  in  a  very  cu¬ 
rious  manner  with  purple.  After  thefe  corne  (}iort  thick  feed- 
veflels,  which  are  full  of  fmall  brown  feeds. 

Every  part  of  this  plant  is  poifonous,  and  it  deftroys  people 
by  throwing  them  into  drowfmefs,  like  a  lethargy,  with  con- 
vulfions.  Cattle  will  fometimes  eat  the  young  leaves,  and  this 
throws  them  into  the  fleepy  evil,  dcfcribed  before  :  if  they  have 
eat  a  great  dea}  no  medicines  can  recover  them.  Hogs  will 
grub  up  the  roots,  and  it  affedfs  them  in  the  fame  manner. 
Chickens  will  pick  out  the  feeds ;  and  if  they  eat  a  large  quan¬ 
tity,  they  die  by  it.  This  is  the  reafon  of  its  name  henbane. 

There  have  been  inftances  of  country  fellows  eating  the  roots 
by  miftake  \  and  they  have  died  in  the  moft  miferable  manner 
in  convulfions. 

The  feeds  of  white  henbane  which  are  ufed  in  medicine,  are 
thofe  of  a  different  plant,  called  white  henbane.  This  is  al- 
.together  poifoncius, 

CHAP.  IL 

Of  he?nlock» 

HIS  is  another  poifonous  plant  which  nature,  for  rcafons 
to  us  unknown,  has  made  to  grow  in  great  abundance  near 
our  habitations.  It  is  ;a  gloomy-looking  plant,  and  by  no 
means  inviting  to  the  eye.  Its  frnell  alfo  is  heavy,  and  feems 
to  the  moft  ignorant  perfon  unwholforne. 

There  is  a  fort  of  hemlock  which  grows  of  itfelf  in  gardens, 
and  refembles  parfley  y  but  this,  though  a  very  unwholfomc 
plant,  is  not  the  poifonous  kind.  That  is  the  large  kind  which 
grows  wild  in  hedges ;  and  it  is  diftinguifhed  by  its  height,  its 
afpedi,  and  its  painted  ftalk.  The  root  is  white,  thick,  long, 
and  of  an  unpleafant  fmell.  The  leaves  that  grow  from  this 
are  very  large,  two  foot  broad,  but  divided  into  innumerable 
fqial|  parts,  in  a  regqlar  and  beautiful  manner  y  and  they  are  of 

a  dull 
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a  dull  and  bladdfh  green.  The  ftalk  grows  up  In  the  midft 
of  thefe,  and  it  is  two  yards  high,  and  as  thick  as  a  child’s  arm. 
It  is  of  a  dingy  green,  but  painted  in  a  beautiful  manner  with 
purple,  fo  that  it  refembles  the  fpeck'led  fkin  of  a  fnake.  The 
flowers  are  white,  they  are  fmall,  but  they  fland  in  large  clufters 
at  the  tops  of  the  branches.  The  feeds  are  roundifh,  of  a  pale 
green  colour,  and  ftriated.  Two  come  after  every  flower. 

There  are  feveral  other  kinds  of  this  ;  efpecially  a  very  An¬ 
gular  one  with  a  thick  ftalk,  that  grows  in  waters.  They  are 
all  of  a  poifonous  quality  ;  but  this  common  hedge  kind  worfl: 
of  all.  The  ftalks  are  the  mofl;  poifonous  part;  and  next  to 
them  the  feeds.  Some  pretend  the  root  has  fcarce  any  bad 
qualities ;  but  this  is  not  confirmed  upon  fuflicient  experience. 

The  Athenians  extradfed  the  juice  of  hemlock  from  the  lower 
parts  of  the  ftalks  before  the  plant  rofe  up  to  flower ;  and  with 
this  poifon  they  executed  criminals  inftead  of  hanging.  Socrates 
died  by  it. 

Many  of  thofe  difeafes  of  cattle  which  perplex  the  farmer 
and  the  farrier,  and  at  length  end  in  the  creature’s  death,  are 
the  efFedl;  of  eating  the  young  fiioots  of  this  plant.  Some  birds 
feed  upon  the  feeds  without  hurt ;  but  they  are  fatal  to  other 
creatures. 

C  H  A  P.  III. 

Oy'  deadly  nightJJoade, 

^KIS  is  a  plant  not  fo  common  as  the  others;  but  that 
.  ^  wherever  it  is  feen  fhould  be  rooted  up,  for  it  is  fatal  to 
children.  Nature,  which  has  not  planted  this  in  the  way  of 
mifchief  fo  much  as  the  other  two,  has  not  been  careful  to 
mark  it  as  thofe  for  a  thing  to  be  dreaded.  On  the  contrary, 
it  is  a  beautiful  plant,  yet  with  a  fomewhat  melancholy  afpeA. 
The  root  is  long  and  thick,  and  it  creeps  under  the  furface  of 
the  grourxl.  Irom  this  rife  many  large  and  broad  leaves  of  a 
deep  green  colour,  and  not  at  all  notch’d  at  the  edges.  The 
ftalk  is  round  and  thick,  divided  into  many  branches,  and  a  yard 
high.  It  is  full  of  leaves  like  thofe  from  the  root,  and  to¬ 
ward  the  top  has  many  flowers.  Thefe  are  large,  hollow  like 
a  bell,  and  of  a  dulky  purple. 

,  After  thefe  come  berries  which  are  large,  and  of  a  very 
tempting  afpedf  ;  they  are  of  a  fhining  and  jetty  black,  and  are 
as  big  as  cherries.  They  are  ripe  in  July  and  Auguft.  Chil¬ 
dren  are  tempted  to  eat  thefe,  and  they  are  always  fatal.  A 
Angle  berry  will  bring  on  convulfions ;  but  they  feldom  ftop 
with  one  or  two.  They  commonly  die  miferably  a  few  hours 
after  eating  them. 


I  re- 
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I  remember  an  inftance  of  two  children  in  Northampton- 
fhire,  who  eat  immoderately  of  them,  and  did  not  live  to  get 
home.  They  wexe  track’d  from  the  plant  to  the  place  where 
they  fell  by  bloody  ftools,  and  there  died  in  conviillions, 

C  H  A  R  IV. 

Of  water  dropwort, 

HIS  is  a  plant,  which,  like  the  former,  has  been  fatal  to 
many  perfons,  who  have  been  tempted  by  the  look  to  eat 
of  it.  The  root  pofiefles  the  greatefi:  degree  of  poifon.  It  al¬ 
ways  grows  by  waters,  and  is  very  common  in  moft  parts  of 
the  kingdom.  The  root  is  compofed  of  feveral  long  and  large 
pieces  which  refemble  parfnips  in  fhape  and  colour.  The 
leaves  from  thefe  are  large,  and  of  a  pale  green,  and  they  are 
divided  into  a  great  number  of  fegments.  The  ftalks  rife  fe- 
veral  together,  and  are  upright,  divided  into  many  branches, 
and  a  yard  high.  They  have  feveral  leaves  upon  them  like 
thofe  from  the  root,  and  of  the  fame  faint  colour. 

The  Howers  are  fmall  and  yellowifh  ;  they  grow  in  great 
tufts  at  the  tops  of  the  ftalks,  and  after  every  one  of  them 
there  come  two  fmall  feeds.  The  roots,  when  frefti  taken  up,  ' 
have  an  inviting  afpedl :  they  run  out  a  white  juice  like  milk 
when  cut ;  and  this  prefently  after  turns  yellow.  Many  have 
eat  of  them,  and  all  died.  We  have  inftances  of  the  fad  ef- 
fedfts  from  very  early  time  ;  and  within  thefe  few  years  the  fime 
fatal  fcene  has  been  repeated.  They  take  the  fame  effedl  whe- 
ther  raw  or  boiled ;  and  thofe  who  eat  them  die  raving. 

C  H  A  P. '  V. 

Of  dog  s  mercury^ 

HIS  is  another  of  thofe  plants  which  tempt  the  ignorant 
by 'their  pleafing  afpedf,  and  are  in  their  elFedfs  fatal.  The 
whole  herb  appears  very  inviting  ;  it  is  frefh  and  green  at  a 
time  when  every  thing  elfe  is  dead ;  and  many  have  eat  it  raw 
or  boiled,  and  periftied  by  it. 

It  is  common  under  hedges,  and  has  a  very  alluring  look- 
The  root  is  dender  and  long;  it  divides  into  many  branches, 
and  fpreads  under  the  furface  of  the  ground.  The  ftalks  are 
round,  upright,  not  at  all  branched,  of  a  faint  green,  and  a- 
bout  a  foot  high.  They  are  almoft  naked  toward  the  bottom, 
but  nearer  the  top  there  ft  and  many  leaves ;  thefe  are  long  and, 
notched  at  the  edges  ;  and  they  are  of  a  bright  pleafant  green. 
The  flowers  are  inconfiderable.  On  fome  parts  there  ftand 
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fpikes  of  a  o-reenifti  colour,  and  on  others  feeds,  which  are  as 

It  were  double.  ,  .  .  .  ,  .  rn.iT 

The  plant  is  in  full  vigour  early  lit  fpring,  and  it$  frelh  iook 

has  tempted  many  to  boil  it  for  food.  Whole  families  have 

been  poifoned  by  it.  The  children  have  generally  died  :  fome- 

times  the  father  and  mother  have  recovered  ;  but  in  other  in- 

fiances  all  have  perifhed  together.  They  die  in  convulfionSj 

and  in  the  greateft  agonies* 

CHAP.  Vi. 


Of  herb  chrifophefi 

This  is  a  plant  as  fatal  in  its  efFeds  as  ahy  ;  but  happily 
it  is  found  in  few  parts  of  this  kingdom,  and  there  gene¬ 
rally  in  woods,  far  remote  from  dwellings.  The  root  is  long^ 

thick  and  whitifh*  ,  j  r  - 

From  this  rife  large  leaves,  fupported  on  long,  red  foot- 

Halks*  Each  leaf  is  divided  into  many  fmall  parts,  and  it  is 
of  a  deep  gteen  coloui’.  Vhe  flalk  rifes  in  the  midft,  and  is 
round,  upright,  ireddifh,  and  two  feet  high.  Several  leavet 
grow  upon  this,  which  in  all  refpe£ts  refettible  thofe  from  the 
root,  and  are  when  bruifed  of  an  unpleafing  fmell. 

The  flowers  ftand  in  long  clufters  upon  fmall  ftalks  growing 
at  the  top  of  the  plant,  and  from  the  bofoms  of  the  leaves  5 
they  are  fmall  and  white.  The  berries  that  follow  thefe  hang 
in  the  manner  of  bunches  of  currants,  and  they  are  of  a  flii- 
nin^  black  colour.  They  are  ripe  in  autumn.  Children  who 
have  gone  out  to  gather  black- berries  have  been  tempted  to  eat 
thefe,  and  have  in  confequence  died  in  convulfions.  The  plant 
has  been  from  this  named  bane-berries.  The  young  fhoot^ 


alfo  poifon  cattle. 


CHAP.  VII. 


Of  wafer  crowfoot, 

EV  E  R  Y  one  knows  the  common  crowfoot  of  the  meadows, 
which  chiidren  call  butter  cups  :  that  is  of  a  burning  qua¬ 
lity  ;  but  there  is  one  kind  of  it  which  has  been  fometime^ 
eaten,  and  has  never  failed  to  prove  a  defperate  poifon,  de-* 
flroylng  people  in  a  particular  and  very  frightful  manner.  This 
is  common  in  watery  places,  and  is  perfedfly  different  from  all 
the  others,  and  indeed  from  all  other  plants.  The  root  Is  com- 
pofed  of  white  threads.  The  leaves  rife  froM  this,  a  great 
many  together,  and  are  broad,  of  a  roundlfh  fhape,  irregularly 
divided  about  the  edges  into  three  or  more  parts :  they  are 
imooth,  of  a  Oiining  furface,  and  of  a  pale  yellowifh  green. 

The 
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The  ftalk  fifes  up  in  the  midft  of  thefe,  and  is  very  thick, 
flefhy,  of  a  pale  green,  tvi^o  foot  high,  and  divided  into  a  great 
many  branches. 

Several  leaves  grow  upon  this  like  thofe  from  the  root, 
and  are  of  a  pale  green.  The  flowers  fland  at  the  tops  of  the 
branches  :  they  are  very  fmall  and  yellow ;  and  refemble  the 
common  crowfoot  flowers  in  ftiape,  but  they  are  paler  colour¬ 
ed.  The  feeds  are  fmall  and  green  ;  they  fiand  together  in  a 
kind  of  oval  heads,  and  eafily  fall  olF  when  touched. 

The  plant  is  common  about  the  edges  of  ponds  ;  and  where 
water  has  ftood  in  winter.  Its  leaves  are  up  early  in  fpring, 
and  by  their  frefhnefs  tempt  cattle  and  fometimes  men  to  eat 
them.  They  are  the  caufes  of  many  of  thofe  diforders  which 
alFect  cows  and  oxen  in  the  early  feafbn.  Their  elFedl:  on 
mankind  is  terrible  :  death  is  a  certain  eonfequeace ;  and'  they 
die  laughing. 

C  E  A  P.  VIiL  ' 

,  Of  yew. 

H  E  trunk  of  tJie  yew  is  covered  with  a  reddiih  bark.  Its- 
branches  fpread  irregularly,  and  its  leaves  are  compofed 
of  many  fmall  narrow  ones,  which  ftand  regularly  on  the  tvvo 
fides  of  a  flalk  in  rows,  and  are  of  a  blackifh  green.  The  fruit 
is  compofed  of  a  green  button  placed  in  a  red  juicy  cup,  re- 
fembling  the  hulk  of  an  acorn.  The  tree  is  wild  in  our  woods 
in  fome  places,  and  is  planted  aifo  for  ornament ;  being  am 
ever-green.  Children  eat  the  juicy  part  of  the  fruit,  which  is 
not  poifonous. 

The  farmer’s  care  mufl:  be  to  keep  his  cattle  from  the  leaves. 
They  will  frequently  eat  the  clippings  thrown  out  of  gardens, 
or  the  young  Ihoots  when  it  is  planted  where  they  can  get  at 
it.  When  they  eat  but  little  of  it,  they  fall  into  diforders 
which  often  end  in  their  death  :  but  when  they  fwallow  it  in 
a  larger  quantity,  they  die  prefently. 

BOOK  XV.  SECT.  IL 

§uch  as  are  not  ahfolutely  ■poifonous hut  very  hurtful. 


CHAP.  IX. 


Of  vjhiie  rot. 


nr  HIS  is  a  little  obfcure  plant,  which  often  grows  in  abun- 
dance  where  it  is  little  minded,  and  is  the  caufe  of  terri¬ 
ble  mifchief  to  the  farmer.  It  confifls  of  a  parcel  of  ftalks 
>  which  lie  upon  the  ground  j  and  fpread  themfelves  in  a  very 
«  2  '  irregular 
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irregular  manner.  They  are  as  fmall  as  a  packthread,  and  of 
a  pale  whidfli  green.  Sometimes  they  rife  a  little  upwards, 
but  rarely. 

Thefe  ftalks  fend  down  little  tufts  of  fibrous  roots  in  various 
places;  and  where  thefe  fhoot  from  the  lower  part,  there  rife 
from  the  upper  fide,  leaves.  Thefe  are  as  large  as  a  half 
crown-piece,  and  of  a  round  fhape,  but  indented  irregularly 
at  the  edges.  The  ftalk  which  fupports  them,  is  long  and  Hen* 
der  ;  and  it  is  inferted  not  at  the  edges,  as  in  moft  other  plants, 
but  in  the  middle.  The  colour  of  the  whole  leaf  is  whitifh, 
and  it  is  of  a  thin  fubftance.  The  flowers  are  very  fmall  and 
inconfiderable  ;  they  are  of  a  pale  colour,  and  they  ftand  on 
flender  foot-ftalks  rifing  from  the  bofoms  of  thefe  leaves.  The 
feeds  are  fmall  and  brown. 

This  is  the  whole  of  a  plant,  whofe  low  condition  renders 
it  unfufpe£led  by  the  farmer,  while  it  is  the  ruin  of  his  flock. 
It  is  common  in  marfhy  grounds,  where  it  runs  clofe  to  the 
bottom,  and  is  hid  among  the  grafs.  The  fheep  eat  of  it  a- 
bundantiy  among  the  grafs,  being  pleafed  with  its  fharp  tafte. 
The  confequence  is,  their  falling  into  that  terrible  diftemper 
the  rot :  from  which  few  that  have  eaten  any  large  quantity 
of  this, herb,  efcape. 

CHAP.  X. 

Of  fun-dew, 

T^HIS  is  another  plant  fatal  to  fheep  ;  and  which,  in  the 
fame  manner,  is  often  overlooked  bv  thofe  who  know  its 
bad  effedls,  by  reafon  of  its  fmallnefs.  It  is  fix  inches  high, 
and  is  all  over  of  a  red  colour ;  and,  upon  a  clofer  examination, 
it  furprifes  yet  more,  by  being  covered  with  large  drops  of  wa¬ 
ter  in  the  moft  violent  heats :  it  hence  obtained  the  Englifh 
name  fun-dew  ;  and  it  is  alfo  called  frequently  ros,  or  rofa  fo¬ 
bs.  The  root  is  compofed  of  a  few  fmall  fibres.  The  leaves 
rife  in  a  little  tuft  eight  or  ten  together.  Each  is  fupported  on 
a  long  (lender  foot-ftalk.  They  are  of  the  bignefs  of  a  filver 
penny,  round,  of  a  red  colour,  but  covered  with  very  long 
and  flifi*  yellow  hairs :  upon  thefe  reft  the  great  drops  of  wa¬ 
ter.  The  ftalk  rifes  in  the  midft  of  thefe,  and  is  upright, 
(lender,  and  has  no  leaves  upon  it.  It  generally  divides  into 
two  parts  at  the  top.  The  flowers  grow  in  rows  at  the  top  : 
they  are  fmall  and  white  ;  and  they  feldom  open  perfedtly. 
The  feed-veflfel  is  ftiort,  and  the  feeds  are  very  fmall.  This 
plant  grows  on  boggy  grounds  ;  and  has  a  fharp  tafte,  for 
which  the  (beep  like  it.  They  eat  it  too  frequently,  and  its 

I  effetfts 
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effects  are  the  fame  as  thofe  of  the  former.  It  brino-s  oil  the 
rot ;  and  thofe  which  have  eat  much  are  incurable. 

CHAP.  XL 

Of  loufewort,  : 

n^HIS  Is  another  Inhabitant  of  marfhy  grounds,  which  is 
^  hurtful  to  fheep,  though  not  fo  fatal  as  the  others.  It  is 
a  larger  plant  than  either  of  thofe,  and  eafier  feen  j  but  it  is  as 
•often  overlooked  or  difregarded.  The  root  is  compofed  of  a 
vafl  number  of  fibres,  which  run  deep  in  the  ground.  The 
leaves  rife  in  little  tufts  and  are  fmall,  and  beautifully  divi¬ 
ded.  They  are  of  a  flefliy  fubftance,  and  of  a  faint  green  ; 
but  very  often  they  are  brown,  and  fometimes  reddifh.  The 
Ifalhs  are  weak,  and  do  not  hand  upright :  they  are  fix  or 
eight  inches  long,  and  of  a  reddifh  colour.  They  have  many 
leaves  refembling  thofe  which  grow  from  the  root ;  and  at 
their  tops  hand  the  flowers.  Thefe  are  gaping,  and  of  a 
hrong  red  ;  and  they  fland  in  reddifh  and  ftreaked  hufks. 

All  our  wet  meadows  abound  with  this  plant.  Its  juicv  fub- 
flance  and  tafte  allure  the  fheep  to  eat  of  it;  and  it  throws theni 
into  many  diforders.  There  is  no  herb  that  has  fo  fpeedy,  evi¬ 
dent,  and  certain  an  effect  in  fouling  the  blood.  The  moll 
healthy  and  clean  flock,  will,  in  a  fortnight,  grow  fcabby  and 
fcurfy  upon  the  fkin  ;  their  wool  will  be  loofe,  and  they  will  be 
over-run  with  vermin. 

"We  have  before  delivered  the  method  of  curing  this  diforder; 
and  the  farmer  muff  he  careful  to  obferve  the  direction  of  re¬ 
moving  the  fheep  to  a  dry  upland  pafture.  Thofe  are  places 
where  the  plant  cannot  grow ;  and  there  is  no  fecurity  but  that 
of  the  creature’s  not  feeding  upon  it,  -while  under  cure. 

CHAP.  XIL 

Of  furge-laurvL 

T'HIS  Is  a  fhrubby  plant  of  a  very  pleafing  afpedl,  and  wor- 
thy  to  be  introduced  into  gardens ;  but  it  is  one  that  the 
farmer  fhould  extirpate  from  his  fields  when  he  happens  to  have 
it.  The  Angular  appearance  renders  it  eafily  known,  and  it  is 
only  found  on  hilly  grounds.  The  root  is  compofed  of  long 
and  tough  fibres.  The  ffem  is  as  thick  as  a  man’s  thumb  ;  and 
it  is  covered  with  a  brown  bark.  Toward  the  bottom  it  is 
naked ;  but  there  are  numerous  leaves  about  the  upper  part. 
The  whole  fhrub  is  three  foot  high  ;  and  the  leaves  grow  prin¬ 
cipally  at  the  ends  of  the  branches.  They  are  long,'  broad, 
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snd  of  a  firm  fubftance  :  their  colour  is  a  deep  green  ;  and  they 
in  fome  meafure  refemble  the  leaves  of  the  common  laurel. 

The  fiowers  grow  in  cluiters  below  the  leaves,  and  they  are 
fmall  and  green.  After  them  come  berries,  which  when  ripe  arc 
black:  they  are  of  a  longifli  fhape,  and' have  a  fingle  large  ker¬ 
nel,  It  is  frequent  on  Vv-afte  ground  in  hilly  places  in  many 
parts  of  England,  and  fiowers  early  in  fpring.  Cattle  arc 
tempted  by  the  frefhnefs  of  the  leaves  to  tafie  them  ;  and  they  are 
fo  fharp  that  they  inflame  their  mouths.  Some  will  eat  them 
in  final!  quantities,  and  the  efieifl'  is  terrible  5  they  bring  ‘on  the. 
mofi:  violent  purgings  with  bloody  fiools  ;  and  often  thefe  com¬ 
plaints  refifi:  the  power  of  all  remedies,  and  terminate  in  the 
creature’s  death. 

r  had  in  the  year  1740  an  infiance  of  this  in  three  cows, 
which  had  been  feen  eating  the  tops  of  this  flirub  in  April.  They 
all  fell  into  thefe  purgings,  and  though  every  method  was  ufed 
that  could  be  thought  of,  all  three  died. 

We  have  elfe where  in  its  place  informed  the  hufbandman  in 
what  manner  he  is  to  undertake  the  cure  of  thefe  dlforders  ;  but 
it  is  much  better  to  prevent  them  by  rooting  out  fuch  hurtful 
plants,  as  are  their  worft  caufe. 

/ 


End  of  the  Third  Volume. 
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